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PREFACE. 


spcccllc^ which )iave Ik'Cii .'iclcdcd for pnblicalion in thi’^ vohinio a 

?, as examples of llic arl of public spenkiiii^, whicli no jieisoti will be likely !o 
“rrate. Those wlio may differ from Mr. Ih ij^du’s llieory of the public j^ood will 
e no difficuily in acknowledging; the clcainess of Ids diction, tlie skill with 
ch he arranges hi.s arguments, the vigour of Ids style, the persuasiveness of his 
.oning, aiK^above all, the perfect candour and sincerity with wJdcIi lie ex])U sscs 
political convictions. 

seems likely that tlic course of events in this countiy will lead those, who 
desire to jiossess influence in tlie conduct of public affairs, to study the* arl of 
, c speaking. If so, ni)tldng which can be found tn Idiglisli Jiletatiiie will aid 
spirant after tins great faculty more than the eaiefiil and leitiiated pcusal of 
sjreeciics contaiucrl in this volume. 'Tried indeed by llie (fleet jrrodueed 
n arry audience by their easy flow and fierfcct eleaiiiess. or aiialvs<-d by any of 
-,0 systems of criticism whicli under lire name of ‘ flietoiic’ liave been saved 1(» 
horn the learning of the ancient world, these speeches would lie admitted b* 
isfy either j)rocess. 

Tld-> is not the occasion on which to point out the causes which confer so great 
artistic value on these comjro'.itioiis ; wliich give tli( in now’, and wrll gi^■e them 
Rafter, so high a j>laee in Ihiglish literature. At the present time nearly a 
. bed ndllions of the earth's inlrabitanls speak the Icnglish longue. A century 
icc. and it v^itl probably be the speech of nearly half the inhabitants of tlie globe, 
hink that no master of that language w ill occupy a loftier position than Mr. 
ght; that no speaker will leach with greater exactness the noblest and rarest of 
social arts, the art of clear and jrcisuasive cxj'osilion. llul before this art can 
jfTtained fso said the greatest critic that the worM has known;, it is necessary 
t the speaker should secure the sympathies of hi.^ audience, should convince 
of his statcsmunship. should show that he is free from any taint of sdf- 
4 or dissimulation. 'These conditions of public trust still form, as heretofore, 
ery country of free thought and free wpecch, lire hjundation of a good rcp'*,la'tion 
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and of>personal inflM^nce. It is with the fact that such are the characterisi 
my friend’s eloquence, that I fiave been strongly impressed in collecting ’■1 
editing the materials of this volume. -y 

Since the days of those men of renown who lived tlirough the first half ’ 
seventeenth century, when the liveliest religious feeling was joined to th^ lot 
patriotism, and men laboured for their conscience and their country, England 
witnessed no political career like that of Cobden and Bright. Cobden’s death 
a great loss to his country, for it occurred at a lime when England could ill sp 
a conscientious statesman. Nations, however, cannot be saved by the viriues, i, 
need they be lost by the vices, of their ])ublic men. But Cobden’s death was u 
irre])aralde loss to his friends—most of all to the friend who had been, in an incci^ 
sant struggle for public duly and Imtli, of one heart and of one purpose with him 
Those who have been familiar with Colxlcn’s mind know how wide was h 
knowledge, how true was his judgment of political events. The vast majoiity < 
those who followed his public career had but a scanty ac(|uaintance with tl. 
resources of his sagacity and foresight, lie spoke to the people on a few subje'- 
only. The wisdom of Free Trade; the ncccs>sity of Parliamentary Reform ; f 
dangerous tendency of those laws which favour the accumulation of land in f 
hands; the urgent need for a system of national education; the giischicf of' 
mere military spirit; the prudence of uniting communities by the nuilftplicatio ^ 
international interests; the aljandonment of the policy of diplomatic and mili 
intcrmc<ldling ; the advocacy, in .short, of the common good in place of a spur 
patriotism, of selfish, local, or class aims ; formed the sulrject of Cobden's pi» 
utterances. But his intimate friends, and in particular his regular correspond 
were aware that his political criticism was as general as it was accurate. Tlic 
then of his wise and lucid counsel was the greatest to the survivor of a pers^ 
and a political friendship which was continued uninterruptedly through so long . 
so active a career. 

At the commencement of Mr. Bright’s public life, the shortsighted selfi.shncs 
a landlords’ parliament was afilicting the United Kingdom with a continuous dca' 
Labour was starved, and capital was made unprodiu^ivc by the Corn-laws, 
country was lied to a syslcin by which Great Britain and her Colonics deliberr 
clu)se the dearest market for tlieir purchases. In the same the pri 

freights was wilfully heightened by the Navigation-laws. Important branchc 
home industry were crippled by prying, vexatious, and wasteful excises. And 
system was conceived to be the highc>t wisdom ; or at any rate, to be so invinc 
a necessity that it could not be avoided or altered without danger. The countrv, 
it were to make its W'ay, could make it only because other nations ■were scrvi 
imitators of our commercial policy, and, in the vain hope of retaliation, we* 
hinderiii^ their own progress. 

'Jhe foreign policy of Great Britain was suspicious and irritating, for it v 
secret, busy, and meddling, insolent to ifie weak, conciliatoiy, even trucklin ' 
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troiig. The very name of diplomacy ib and has been (tdious to Kngli^'h 
.•rals, for by means of il a reactionary (b)vcrnnicnt could check domestic 
rms, and hinder the community of nations indclinilcly. The j>olicy of the 
sign Office was constantly directed lowauls embitteiing, if not cmbioiling, 
relations between this and other countries. It is difficult to account for Ihcso 
igucs, except on the groubd that successive Governments were anxious to 
intain political and social anomalies at home, while they were affecling to 
j)port ‘the balance of power’ abroad. The abandonment of inlcivention if 
reign j^litics was the beginning of agitation for domestic lefonns. 

Perhaps no pait of thw public administialion was worse than that of India. 

1C great Company had lost its monojioly of li.ade in llic lOnstoin seas, but 
tained its administrative powers over llic subject laces and <lci>eiident princes of 
,dia. Its system of finance was wasteful and oiiprcssivc. Ib jiolicy was lliat on 
jgicssion and aimcxalion. In jiraclice, the Govcinmenl was iuc'^j)onsil)le. 
obody listened to Indian affairs in I'ailiamcnl, except on laie occasions, or for 
uly purposes. The Govcinor-General did as he pleased. The President of the 
■)ard of Control did as he ]>leascxl. If llic reader wishes to see how the foiiiier 
■led, Ml. C(dKlcn’s pamphlet, ‘ How Wars arc got 14) in India,’ will cnlighlen 
1. If it be necessary to iiKiuirc what the policy of the lallei might lie, the 
istrous Ad disgraceful Affghan War is an illusUnlion. Never ))eihnps was 
ar commenced more lecKlessly. Il is certain that when loss ami <lishonour fell 
the Knglisli arms, the statesmen who lecommcniled and insisted on the war | 
^lo scicen themselves fiom just lilanie by the basest arts. 

'he internal lesources of Indi.i wcic utleily negleelcd. The Comjinny collected 
of its revenue fiom a land-tax, levied in the woisl sliajie. In ouler to sceuie 
:nconie ihiough a monopoly, it constiaincd the cultivation of eeitain drugs for 
ieh there was a foreign demand; and neglected to encourage the cultivation of 
ton, for which the home demand was welliiigh boundless, and to wliieh llic 
ian suj)ply might be made to correspond. The Coinjiany cnnsliuctcd neither 
'<1 nor canal. It di<l nothing tow.ards maintaining the ineniis of eoniimuiicatioii 
’eh even the native governments had adopted. Il suffered die ancient roads aiid^ 
"Ts to fall into decay. It neglected to educate the native gentry, much inoic die 
le. In biief, the policy of the Company m dealing with India was the jmliey 
dd Spain wifli her Transatlantic possessions, only that it was more jeahnis and 
■eral. 

igainst these social and political evils, and many others which might be enu- 
.ated, a very small body of true and resolute statesmen arrayed themselves. 
mo/Tg th^se statesmen the most eminent were the two chiefs of the Anti-Corn* 
w agitation. Never did men lead a hope which seemed more foih^rn. 'Ihey had 
I opponents nearly the whole Upper House of Parliament, a iiowcrful and com¬ 
et party in the Ixiwer. The Estaltli>hed Cluircli was, <»f course, against them. 

■ IvOndon newspapers, at that lime alrfio>l the only political power in the ^ress. 
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were against them. The ‘ educated ’ classes weie against them. Many of tl 
working people were unfriendly to them, for the Chartists believed that the repe; 
of the Corn-laws would lower the price of labour. After a long struggle tht 
gained the <lay ; for an accident, the Irish famine, rendered a change in the Corn] 
laws inevitable, liut had it not been for the organisation of the Le^uc, th^ 
accident would have had no effect; for it is a rule in’the pliilosophy of politics that 
an accident is valuable only when the machinery for* making use of the accident 
is at hand. Calamities never teach wisdom to fools, they lender it possible tliat 
the wise should avail themselves of the emergency. o 

A similar calamity, long foreseen by prudent men, caused the political extinctionj 
of the Kast India Company. Tlie joint action of the Hoard of Control and the 
Directors led to the Indian mutiny. The suppression of the Indian mutiny led to^ 
the suiipression of the I>eadenliall Street Divan. Another calamity, also foreseen “ 
by statesmen, the outlneak of the American Civil Mar, gave India commercial 
hope, and retrieved the finances which the Company’s rule had thrown into 
hopeless disorder. 

1 have selected the speeches contained in this volume, with a view to ' 
supplying the public with liie evidence on which Mr. Briglit’s fiieuds assort lusl 
light to a jdace in tlic front rank of Knglish sl.atesmcn. I su[)posc t^at there is m 
l)etter evidence of statesmanship than picscicncc; that no fuller coiffinnation 
this evidence can be found than in the poj)iihir acceptance of tliose j)rincij>b 
which were once unpopular and discredited. A short time since, Lord Derby sa^ 
that Mr. llright was the real Icailcr of the Opposition. It is true that he has gi 
great aid to that opposition which Lord Deil^y and his fiiends have often en¬ 
countered, and by whicli, to their gieat disciedil, but to their great advantage 
tiiey have been ctmslanlly defeated. If Lord Derby is in the light, Mr. Bright is 
the leader of the I'eoplc, while his Lordslnp lepiesenls a ])aily which is reckless 
because it is desperate. The policy which Mr. Blight has advocated in these 
pages, and tluoughoul a quaiter of a century, a policy fiom which he has never 
sw'crvetl, has at last been accepted by tlie nation, despite the constant resistance of 
].ord Derby and his fiiends. It embodies the national will, because it has attacked 
and in many cases vanquished, institutions and laws which have become unpopVu' 
because they have been manifestly mischievous and <lestructive. No one know 
better how consciTative and tolerant is pul>lic ojiinion in Lnglan^ towards tradi 
tional institutions, than Mi’. Bi ight docs; or how indifferent tlie nation is to attacks 
on an untenable practice and a bad law’, until it awakens to the fact that the law oi 
the piacticc is ruinous. 

Mr. Bright’s political opinions have not been adopted because they were popular. 
He was skilfully, and for a time successfully, maligned by Lord Palmerston, on 
account of his persevering resistance to the policy of the Kissian War. But it is 
proj^able that the views he entertained at lliat time w'ill find moie enduring accept- 
‘ ance^ian those which Lord Palmerston ftid Lord Palmerston’s colleagues promuL 
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galal, and that he has done more to deface that Moloch, ‘ the balance of power,’ 
than any other man living. Shortly after the beginning of the rianlcrs’ War, 
almoit all the upper, and many of the middle classes, sympathised with the Slave¬ 
owners’ conspiracy. Everybody knows which side Mr. Ihight look, and how 
judicttxis and far-sighted ho was in taking it. lUU eveiybody should lemcmbcr 
also how, wiien Mr. Bright pointed out the consetiucnces likely to ensue from the 
ctuise of the Alabama^ he was insulted by Mr. Laird in the House of Commons; 
the Mr. Laird who launched the Alabama, who has l)ecn the means of creating 
^hitter ewiity between the people of this country and of the United Stales, and has 
contrived to invest the Unlawful speculation of a shij)builder with tlie dignity 
of an international difficulty, to make it the malciial for an unsettled diplomatic 
question. 

Thcic are many social apd political reforms, destined, it may be hoped, to 
become matter of debate and action in a Reformed I'ailiamenl, towards the accom- 
plislimcnt of which Mr. Blight has poweifully contributed. There is that without 
whicli Reform is a fraud, llie rcdisliibution of seats; that willioul which it is a 
sham, the ballot; that without which it is possibly a danger, a system of national 
education, wLicli should be, if not compulsory, so cogently expedient that it cannot 
be rejected, '^bere is the great question of the disliilmlion of land, its occupancy, 
and its reliff from that pestilent system of game-pieserving whicli rolis the faimer 
of his profit and the ]K*ople of their home sujiplies. There is the pacification of 
Ireland. The only consolation which can be gntheicd fiom the condition of that 
unl^jippy country is, that icforms, which aic highly exjicdicnl in (ircat Biilain, arc 
\ital in Ireland, and that they therefore become kimiliar to the public mind. 
There is llie develojiment of international amity ami good-will, first lietwecn our¬ 
selves and the people of our own lace, next between all iiaiions. There is the 
recognition of public duly to inferior or subject races, a duty which was grievously 
transgressed before and after the Indian mutiny, and has been still more atiocioiisly 
outraged in the Jamaica m.issacre. U)>uu these and similar matters, no man who 
wishes to deserve the reputation of a just and wise statesman,—in otlier words, to 
fujrd the highest and greatest function w hich man can lender to man,—can HikI 
W(Mhier study than the public career of an Englishman whose guiding principle 
throughout his whole life has been ids favourite motto, ‘ Be just an<l fear tK»t.' 

I have dividetflhe speeches contained in this volume into groups. The materials ' 
for selection arc so abundant, that 1 have been consliained to omit many a speech 
which is woithy of careful perusal. 1 have naturally given prominence to those 
•■^bjects with which Mr. Bright has been esi^ecially identified, as, for example, India, 
Ameflca, ^eland, and Barliamentary Reform. But nearly every tojjic of great 
public interest on which Mr. Bright has spoken is represented in this volume. 

A statement of the tiews entertained by an eminent politician, who wiej^ds a vast 
influence in the country, is always valuable. It is more valuable when the u^er- 
ances are profound, consistent, candid. A is most valuable at a crisis whA the * 
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people of these islands arc invited to take part in a contest where the broad prin¬ 
ciples of truth, honour, and justice are airaj-cd on one side, and tlieir victory is 
threatened by those false ciies, those reckless calinnnics, those impudent evasions 
* whieh form the party weapons of dcs])erate and unscrupulous men. 

All the speeehes in this volume have been revised by Mr. liiight. The Editor is 
responsible for their seleetion, for this Treface, and for the Index. 


JAMES E. THOROLD ROQERS. 


Oxford, June 30,1868. 
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INDIA. 

I. 

HOUSE .OF COMMONS, JUNE 3, 1853. 

From Hansard, 

The ministerial measure for the government of India was inlroduccd by Sir Charles 
Wood on June 3, 1S53. T’he particulars (»f the Hill were as follows: The (lovcrninent 
proposed that for the fnluic the relations between the Dircctois and the Hoard «)f 
Control should be uiiehanged, but that the constitution of the former should be altered 
and its patronage curtailed. It reduced the number of the Members of (he Court 
trom twenty-four to ughleeii, of whom twelve were to be elected as before, and six 
nominated by the Crown fiom Indian servants who li.id been ten years in the service 
"1 the Crown (jr the ('ompany. Onc-third of tins nnmbi r was to go out every second 
year, but ?(> be rc-eligrblc. Nominations bv fav<mr were to be abolished. 'Ihc 
goveriiorsliip of Ikng.il was to be separated fiom tlic ollicc of Governor-General, 
i he legislative council was to be improved and enlarged, the number to be twelve. 
The Bill passed the House ot Lords 011 June 13.] 


I FF.F.L a considerable disadvantage in 
rising lo address the I louse af ier having 
listened for upwanls of five houi.s to 
tile speech of the light hon. Gentleman. 
But the question is one, as the light 
hon. Gentleman has said, of first-iatc 
importance; and as I liappen fiom a 
'aiiely of ciicuinstanccs to have ])aid 
s»ome attention to it, and to have foimed 
soiwe stremg opinions in rcg^id to it, 

I aift unwilling even that the Bill should 
he brought in, or that this oppoilunily 
should pass, without sa>ing stnnelhing, 
which will be partly in reply to the 
J'peech of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
partly by way of comment on the plan 
' which he has submitted to the House, 
i T^here is. as it appears to me. great 
I inconsistency between the speech of the 
^ fight hon. Gentleman, and that which 
he proposes should lx» done; because, 
really, if we take his speech as a true 
and faithful statement of the condition 
I of India, and of the past proceedings 
-—- 


of the Government in that country, our 
conviction rmmi be that the right h<m. 
Genllcnianwill be greatly lo be blamed 
in making any alteration in that (io- 
vernmeut. At the same lime, if it be 
not a faithful poitrailuic of iheGovein- 
nienl, and of its tiansactions in India, 
then what the right hon. Cjculleman 
proposes lo do in icgaid to the liomc 
administration of that country is alto¬ 
gether iiibufUcient fur the occasion. 1 
cannot on the j>rcsent occasion go into 
many of the details on which the right 
hon. Gentleman has touched; but the 
observations which I have to make will 
refer to matters of govcininenl, and 
those will be confined chiefly to the 
organisation of the home administra¬ 
tion. 1 am not much surprised that the 
Government should have taken what 1 
will call a very unsalisfactoiy course 
with regard to the measure tfey have 
propounded, because they evidently did 
*not seem exactly to know whatHhey 
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ought to < 3 o from the very first moment 
that this question was brought before 
them. I do not allude to the whole 
of the Treasury bench, but T refer 
particularly to the noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell), because he was at the head 
of the Government when this question 
was first brought before them. Lord 
Broughton, then Sir John Ilobhouse, 
was at that time the President of the 
Board of Control, and he was not in 
favour of a Committee to inquire into 
the past government and present con¬ 
dition of India. Shortly afterwards, 
however, it was considered by the noble 
Lord (I^rd J. Russell) that it would be 
desirable to have such a Committee ap¬ 
pointed. A Committee was appointed, 
and it sat. But at the commencement 
of the present Session the noble Lord 
intimated very distinctly, in answer to 
a question which I put to him, and 
which seemed to make the noble Lord 
unnecessarily angry, that it was the 
intention of the Government to legis¬ 
late, and in such a way as to leave the 
Indian Government almost entirely the 
same as it had hitherto been. [‘ No, 
nol’] Well, I thought that the noble 
I^rd said so, and in corroboration of 
that I may mention that the noble 
Lord quoted—and I believe that it was 
the noble Lord’s only authority—the 
opinion of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Stamford (Mr. Herries), 
who considered that no material change 
was required in the constitution of the 
home Indian Government. Well, when 
^ the noble Lord made that announce¬ 
ment. considerable dissatisfaction was 
manifested on both sides of the House, 
some hon. Members speaking in favour 
of a delay of one, two, or three years, 
or declaring themselves strongly against 
the present constitution of the Indian 
Government. However, from that time 
to this, various rumours were afloat, 
and everybody was confident one week 
that there would be no legislation, or 
only a postponement; in another week 
it was thought that there was to be a 
very sweeping measure (which last re-^ 
portj I must say, I never believed); and 


the week after that people were again ' 
led to the conclusion that there would . 
be a measure introduced such as the 
one this night submitted to the House. 
Again, it was understood so lately as 
last Saturday that there wov’d be no 
legislation on the subject, excepting a 
mere temporary measure for a post¬ 
ponement. I confess that I was my¬ 
self taken in by that announcement. 

On Monday the hon. Member for 
Poole (Mr. IJanby Seymour) gave notice 
of a question on the same subject, 
and he was requested not to ask it 
till Tuesday. On Tuesday there was 'ij 
a Cabinet Council, and whether there 
was a change of opinion then I know 
not, but I presume that there was. The 
opinion that was confidently expressed 
on Saturday gave way to a new ojnnion, 
and the noble Lord announced that 
legislation would be proceeded with im¬ 
mediately. All this indicates that there 
was a good deal of .vacillation on the^ 
part of the Government. 'At last, how¬ 
ever, has come the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the.- 
Board of Control. There were some^ 
good things in it, no doubt. I d<5 not 
suppose that any man could stand up, 
and go on speaking for five hours, 
without saying something that was use¬ 
ful. Pnit as to the main question on 
which this matter rests, I do not believe 
that the plan which the Government 
proposes to subsUlute will be one par¬ 
ticle belter than that which exists at 
the present moment. 

Vvith tegard to the question of pa¬ 
tronage, I admit, so far as that goes, 
tlmt the plan proposed by Ihe right 
hon. Gentleman will b% an improvement 
on the present system. But I do not 
understand that the particular arrange¬ 
ment of the covenanted service is to 
be liroken up at all. That is a very 
important matter, because, altlioiigh h^ '' 
might throw open the nominations to 
the Indian service to the free competition 
of all persons tti this country, yet if, 
when these persons get out to India, 
they are to become a covenanted ser¬ 
vice, as that service now is constituted, 
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and are to go on from beginning to end 
in a system of promotion by seniority— 
and they are to be under pretty much 
the same arrangement as at present—a 
great deal of the evil now existing will 
remaiiH^vd the continuance of such 
a body as that will form a great bar 
to what I am very anxious to see, 
namely, a very much wider employment 
of the most intelligent and able men 
amongst the native population. 

The right hon. Gentlewran has, in 
fact, made a long speech wholly in 
defence of the Indian Government; and 
1 cannot avoid making some remarks 
upon what he has stated, because I 
wholly dissent from a large portion of 
the observations which he has made. 
But the right hon. Gentleman, above all 
things, dreads that this matter should 
be delayed. Now I will just touch 
upon that point. The right hon. Gen¬ 
tleman has said that he has not met any 
fine who doc^ ftot consider it highly 
desirable that the House should legis¬ 
late upon the subject of the Government 
f India this year; and that it will be 
great evil if such legislation is post¬ 
poned. In support of this view he 
produces a private letter from Ix)rd 
Dalhousie upon the subject. Now 1 
do not consider such evidence as by any 
means conclusive, because the House 
knows that Lord Dalhousie has been 
connected with the system tlial now 
exists. That noble Earl is also sur¬ 
rounded by persons who are themselves 
interested in maintaining the present 
system. From his elevated ^losilion 
also in India—I do not mean his loca¬ 
tion at Simlah—but from his being by 
his station, removal from the mass of 
the European population, and still more 
removed from the native population, I 
do not think it at all likely that Lord 
^ Dalhousie will be able to form a sounder 
opinion upon this question than persons 
who have never been in India. In my 
opinion, no evil can possibly arise from 
creating in the minds o{*the population 
I of India a feeling that the question of 
I Indian Government is considered by 
the House of Commons to be a grave 


and solemn question; and I solemnly 
believe that if the decision on the ques¬ 
tion be delayed for two years, so as 
to enable Parliament to make due in¬ 
quiries as to the means of estjiblishing 
a better form of government in India, 
it will create in the minds of all the 
intelligent natives of India a feeling of 
confidence and hope, and that whatever 
may be done by them in the way of 
agitation will be rather for the purpose 
of offering information in the most 
friendly and generous spirit, than of 
creating opposition to any Government 
legislation. However, the question of 
delay is one which the House in all 
probability will be called upon to de¬ 
cide on another occasion. 

But passing from that subject, I 
now come to the principle upon which 
the right hon. Gentleman founded his 
Motion. The speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman was thioughout that of an 
advocate of the Indian Government, as 
at present constituted; and, if Mr. 
Melville had said cverylliing that could 
possibly be dragged into the case, he 
could not have made it more clearly 
appear than the right hon. Gentleman 
has done that the Government of India 
lias been uniformly worthy of the con- 
fulence of the country. My view of 
this matter, lifter a good deal of obser¬ 
vation, is, thKt the Indian Government, 
composed of two branches, which the 
light hon. Gentleman does not propose 
to amalgamate into one, is a Govern¬ 
ment of secrecy and inesponsiijility to 
a degree that should not be tolerated in 
a country like this, where we have a 
constitutional and Parliamentary Go¬ 
vernment. I have not the least idea 
in any obsemtions which 1 may make 
either in this House or elsewhere of 
bringing a charge against the East 
India Company—that is to say, against 
any individual member of the Board of 
Directors, as if they were anxious to 
misgovern India. I never had any such 
suspicion. I believe that the twenty- 
four gentlemen who constitute the Board 
(if Directors would act just abou^ Is 
well as any other twenty-four persons^ 
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elected by the same process, acting under 
the same influences, and surrounded by 
the same difficulties—having to act 
with another and independent body— 
the Board of Control. Neither am I 
hostile to the Board of Control, because 
I think that the duty imposed upon it is 
greater than any such body can properly 
perform. The right Ijoii. Gentleman, 
the enormous labours of whose office 
could not be accomplished by any one 
man, coming into office in December, 
and having to piopose a new Govern¬ 
ment for India in the month of May or 
June, must have found it extremely 
difficult to make himself master of the 
question. But beyond this the House 
should bear in mind, that duiing the 
last thirty years there has been a new 
President of the Board of Control every j 
two years. Nay, in the course of last 
year there were no less than three 
Presidents of the Board of Control. 
Thus that Board seems framed ^in such 
a manner as to make it altogether 
impossible that any one man should be 
able to conduct it in the way in which 
it ought to be conducted. Beyond this, 
the President of that Board has to act in 
conjunction with the Court of Directors. 
Without saying anything wliich would 
impute blame to any party, it must be 
obvious that two such bodies combined 
can never cany on the government of 
India wisely, and in accordance with 
those principles which have been found 
necessary in the government of this 
country. The right hon. Gentleman 
has been obliged to admit that the 
theory of the old Government of India 
was one which coidd not be defended, 
and that everybody considers it ridi¬ 
culous and childish. I am not at all 
certain that the one that is going to be 
established is in any degree better. It 
was in 1784 that tliis form of govern¬ 
ment was established, amid the fight 
of factions. In 1813 it was continued 
for twenty years longer, during a time 
when Jhe country was involved in des- ' 
perate hostilities with France. In 1833 
a^nqther Bill, continuing that form 0^ 
government, passed through Parliament 
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' immediately after the hurricane which 
j carried the Reform Bill. All these cir- 
i cumstances rendered it difficult for the 
j Government, however honestlydisposed, 

, to pass the best measure for the govern- 
! ment of India. But all the ihinculties 
I which then existed appear to me wholly 
; to have vanished. Never has any 
question come before Parliament more 
entirely free from a complication of that 
nature, or one which the Hoifcse has the 
I opportunity »i>f more quietly and calmly 
j considering, than the question now be- 
j fore them. 

I I should have been pleased if the 
I right hon. Gentleman had given the 
House the testimony of some two or 
three persons on his own side of the 
question. But, as he has not done so, 

I will trouble the House by referring 
to some authorities in support of my 
own views. 1 will first lefer to the 
work of Mr. Campbell, w'hich has 
already been quoted bf the right hon! 
Gentleman. It is a very interesting 
book, and gives a great deal of in¬ 
formation. That writer says— 

‘ The division of authority between the' 
Board of Control and the Court of Di¬ 
rectors, the large number of directors, and 
the peculiar system by which measures are 
originated in the Court, sent for approval 
to the Board, then back again to the Court, 
and so on, render all deliverances very slow 
and difficult; and when a measure is dis¬ 
cussed in India, the announcement that it 
has been referred to the Court of Directors 
is often regarded as an indefinite postpone¬ 
ment. In fact, it is evident that (able and 
experienced as are many of the individual 
directors) twenty-four directors in one place, 
and a Board of Control,in another, are not 
likely very speedily to unite in one opinion 
upon any doubtful point.' 

That, I think, is likely to be the opinion, 
of any man on the Government of Indftt."' 
There is another authority to which I 
will refer, Mr. Kaye, who has also 
written a very good book. It was 
actually distributed by the Court of 
Directors; I have therefore a right to 
consider it a fair representation of their 
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views of what was done, especially as 
the Chairman of the Court has given 
me a copy of the book. Mr. KayOy in 
referring to the double Government 
\vhicl\,^isted in Bengal in 1772, makes 
use ofm^ expressions. When I first 
read them, I thought they were a quota¬ 
tion from my own speeches:— 

‘ But enlightened as were the instruc¬ 
tions thus^ issued to the supervisors, the 
supervision was wholly inai^equate to the 
requirements of the case. The double 
Government, as I have shown, did not 
work Well. It was altogether a sham and 
an imposture. It was soon to be de¬ 
molished at a blow. . . . The double 
Government had, by this time, fulfilled its 
mission. It had introduced an incredible 
amount of disorder and corruption into 
the State, and of poverty and wretchedness 
among the people; it liad embarrassed our 
finances, and soiled our character, and was 
•row to be openlj^ recognised as a failure.’ 
This is only as to Bengal. The follow¬ 
ing are the words he uses in respect to 
jijthe double Government at home;— 

' ‘ Ip respect of all transactions with 

foreign Powers—all matters bearing upon 
questions of peace and war—the President 
of the Board of Control has authority to 
originate such measures as he and his 
colleagues in the Ministry may consider 
expedient. In such cases he ads pre¬ 
sumedly in concert with the Secret Com- 
miltcc of the Court of Directors—a body 
composed of the chairman, deputy-chair- 
maji. and senior member of the Court. 
The Secret Committee sign the despatches 
which emanate from the Board, but they 
have no power tp withhold or to alter 
i them. They have not even the power to 
record their dissent. In fact, the functions 
of the Committee are only those which, to 
use the words of a distinguished member 
the Court (the late Mr. Tucker), who 
deplored the mystery and the mockery of 
a system which obscures responsibility and 
deludes public opinion*, could as well be 
performed “ by a secretary and a seal.” ’ 

Further on he says— 

* In judging of responsibility, we should 


remember that the whole foreign policy 
of the East India Company is regulated by 
the Board of Control; that in the solution 
of the most vital questions—questions of 
peace and war—aflecting the finances of 
the country, and, therefore, the means of 
internal improvement, the Court of Di¬ 
rectors have no more power than the 
mayor and aldermen of any corporate 
town. India depends less on the will of 
the twenty-four than on one man’s caprice 
— here to-day and gone to-morrow — 
knocked over by a gust of Parliamentary 
uncertainty—the mistaken tactics of a 
leader, or negligence of a whipper-in. The 
past history of India is a history of revenue 
wasted and domestic improvement oh- • 
stnictcd by war.’ < 

This is very much what I complain of. 

I admit the riglit of the East India 
Company to complain of many things 
done by the Board of Control; and I 
am of opinion, that if the House left 1 
the two bodies to combat one another, 
tlrcy would at last come to an accurate 
perception of what they both are. The 
Itasl India Company accused the Board 
of Control of making wars and squan- 
dcjjng the revenue which the Company 
collected. But Mr. Kaye said that Mr. 
Tucker deplored the mystery and the 
mockery of a system which obscured re¬ 
sponsibility and deluded public opinion. 

It is because of this concealment, of this 
delusion piractised upron pmblic 0])inion, 
of this evasion of jiublic responsil<ilily 
and Parliamentary control, that you have 
a stale of things in India which lire hon. • 
Memljer for Guildford (Mr. Mangles) 
has described, when he says that the 
Comj‘>any manages the revenues, collects 
the taxes, and gets from 20,000,000/. to 
30,000,000/. a-year, and nobody knows 
how much more. But, whatever it is, 
such is the system of foieign policy 
pursued by the Boaid of Control—that 
I is to say, by the gentlemen who drop 
; down there for six or eight or twelve 
j months, never beyond two yea^s—that, 
whatever revenues are collected, they 
> are squandered on unnecessary andJ^n- , 
ous wars, till the country is brought to 
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a state of embarrassment and threatened 
bankniptcy. That is the real point which 
the House will have to consider. 

With regard to some of tlie details 
of the Government plan, we should no 
doubt all agree: but this question of 
divided responsibility, of concealed re¬ 
sponsibility, and of no responsibility 
whatever, that is the real pith of the 
matter. The House should take care 
not to be diverted from that question. 
[Mr. Mangles: ‘Produce your own 
plan.’] An hon. Gentleman has asked 
me to produce my plan. I will not 
comply with that request, but will follow 
the example of a right hon. Gentleman, 
a great authority in this House, who 
once said, when similarly challenged, 
that he should produce his plan when 
he was called in. I believe that the 
plan before the House to-night was 
concocted by the Hoard of Control and 
the hon. Member for Guildford and his 
Colleagues; I shall, therefore, confine 
I myself at present to the discussion of 
j that plan. Some persons are disi)osed 
I very much (at least I am afraid so) to 
I undeiTalue the particular point which 
: I am endeavouring to bring before the 
I House; and they seem to fancy that it 
does not much mailer what shall be the 
fonn of government in India, since the 
population of that country will always 
be in a condition of great impoverish¬ 
ment and much suffering; and that 
whatever is done must be done there, 
and that after all—after having con¬ 
quered 100,000,000 of people—it is not 
in our power to interfere for the improve¬ 
ment of their condition. Mr. Kaye, in 
his book, commences the first chapters 
with a very depreciating account of the 
character of the Mogul Princes, with a 
view to show that the condition of the 
people of India was at least as unfavour¬ 
able under them as under British rule. 
I will cite one or two cases from wit¬ 
nesses for whose testimony the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir C. Wood) must 
have respect. Mr. Marshman is a gen¬ 
tleman ><'ho is well known as possessing 
a considerable amount of information on 
Xndllh affairs, and has, 1 presume, come 


over on purpose to give his evidence on 
the subject. He was editor of a news- ■ 
paper which was generally considered 
throughout India to be the organ of the 
Government; in that newsp;mcr, the ; 
Friend of India^ bearing the<!^ate 1st 
April, 1852, the following statement 
appears:— 

* No one has ever attempted to contra¬ 
dict the fact that the condit^pn of the 
Bengal peasantry is almost as wretched 
and degradeef as it is possible to conceive 
—living in the most miserable hovels, 
scarcely fit for a dog-kennel, covered with ^, 
tattered rags, and unable, in too many 
instances, to procure more than a single 
meal a-day for himself and family. The 
Bengal ryot knows nothing of the most 
ordinary comforts of life. We speak with- - 
out exaggeration when we affirm, that if 
the real condition of those who raise the 
harvest, which yields between 3,000,000/. 
and 4,000,000/. a-year, ^as fully known# 
it would make the ears of (Jne who heard 
thereof tingle.' 

It has been said that in the Bengal jj 
Presidency the natives are in a betters I 
condition than in the other Presidencies; 
and I recollect that when I served on 
the Cotton Committee, the evidence 
taken befoie it being confined to the 
Bombay and Madras Presidencies, it 
was then said that if evidence had been 
taken about the Bengal Presidency it 
would have appeared that the condition 
of the natives was better. But I believe 
that it is veiy much the same in all tlie 
Presidencies. I must say that it is 'toy 
belief that if a country be found possess¬ 
ing a most fertile soil, and capable of 
bearing every variety m production, and. 
that, notwithstanding, the people are 
in a state of extreme destitution and 
suffering, the chances are that there is 
some fundamental error in the govern- * , 
ment of that country. The people of 
India have been subjected by us, and 
how to govern them in an efficient and 
beneficial manndr is one of the most 
important points for the consideration 
of the House. From the Report of the 
Indian Cotton Committee it appears that 
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I nearly every witness—and the witnesses 
were nearly all servants of the Company 
—gave evidence as to the state of des¬ 
titution in which the cultivators of the 
soil liyed. They were in such an abject 
conditio that they were obliged to give 
40 or 50 per cent, to borrow money to 
enable them to put seed into the ground. 
I can, if it were necessary, bring any 
amount of evidence to prove the miser¬ 
able coadition of the cultivators, and 
that in many places thty have been 
compelled to part with their personal 
ornaments. Gentlemen who have writ¬ 
ten upon their condition have drawn a 
frightful picture, and have represented 
the persons employed to collect the 
revenue as coming upon the unhappy 
cultivators like locusts, and devouring 
j everything. With regard to the con- 
A sumption of salt, looking at the Friend 
^ India, of April 14, 1853, it appears 
^that it is on the decline. In the year 
1849-50, (ftnsumption was 205,517 
tons; in 1850-51, 186,410 tons; and 
in 1851-2, 146,069 tons. Thus, in the 
I short period of three years, there has 
been a decrease in the consumption 
amounting to 59,448 tons, which will in¬ 
volve a loss to the revenue of 416,136/.^ 
Salt is one of those articles that people 
in India will use as much of as they can 
afford, and the diminution in the con¬ 
sumption appears to me to be a decided 
proof of the declining condition of the 
population, and that must affect ad¬ 
versely the revenue of the Indian Go¬ 
vernment. Now there is another point 
to* which the right hon. Genrieman has 
slightly alluded; it is connected with the 
administration ^justice, and I will read 
from the Frienfof India a case illustra¬ 
tive of the efficiency of the police. The 
statement is so extraordinary that it 
would be incredible but for the circum- 
? stance of its having appeared in such a 
respectable journal:— 

‘ The affair itself is sufficiently uninter¬ 
esting. A native Zemiridar had, or fancied 

^ The Friend of India was incorrect in 
this statement: the real decline in the con- 1 
sumption of salt was about 12,000 tons. 
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he had, some paper rights over certain 
lands occupied by a European planter, and, 
as a necessary consequence, sent a body of 
armed retainers to attack his factory. The 
European resisted in the same fashion by 
calling out his retainers. There was a 
pitched battle, and several persons were 
wounded, if not slain; while the Darogah, 
the appointed guardian of the peace, sat 
on the roof of a neighbouring hut and 
looked on with an interest, the keenness 
of which was probably not diminished by 
the fact of his own immunity from the 
pains and perils of the conflict. There 
has been a judicial investigation, and some¬ 
body will probably be punished, if not by 
actual sentence, by the necessary disburse¬ 
ment of fees and douceurs, but the evil 
will not be thereby suppressed or even 
abated. The incident, trifling as it may 
I appear—and the fact that it is trifling is 
no slight evidence of a disorganised state 
of society—is an epitome in small type of 
our Bengal police history. On all sides, 
and in every instance, we have the same 
picture—great offences, the police indif¬ 
ferent or inefficient, judicial investigations 
protracted till the sufterers regret that they 
did not patiently endure the injury, and 
somebody punished, but no visible abate¬ 
ment of the crime. The fact is, and it is 
beginning *at last to be acknowledged 
everywhere, except perhaps at home, that 
Bengal does not need so much a “reform” 
or reorganisation of the police, as a police, 
a body of some kind, specially organised 
for the preservation of order. Why the [ 
change is so long postponed, no one, not : 
familiar with the arcana of Lcadenhall-, 
street and Cannon-row, can readily ex¬ 
plain.' 

Mr. Marshman uses the expression, * the * 
incident, trifling as it may appear;' but 
1 will ask the House if they can conceive ’' 
a stale of society in a country under the 
Government of England where a scene 
of violence such as has been described ; 
could be considered trifling? I 

The right hon. Gentleman has, while 
admitting that the want or roads in 
some districts of India is a great %vil,^ 
endeavoured to show that a great deal 
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has been done to remedy the deficiency, 
and that on some roads the mails travel 
as fast as ten miles an hour. Now, I 
believe that if the speed were taken at 
five miles an hour, it would be nearer 
the truth; and I will bejj the House to 
excuse me if I read another extract from 
X\{e Friend of hidia of April 14,1853 :— 

* The Grand Trunk, however, is the 
only road upon which a good speed has 
been attained, remarks being attached to 
all of the remainder strongly indicative of 
the want of improved means of commu¬ 
nication. From Shergotty to Gyah, and 
Gyah to Patna, for instance, the pace is 
four miles and a half an hour; but then 
“ the road is cutcha, and the slightest 
shower of rain renders it puddly and im¬ 
practicable for speedy transit.” From Patna 
to Benares the official account is the same, 
but the rate increases at one stage to five 
miles and a half. The southern roads are, 
however, in the worst condition, the mails 
travelling to Jellasorc at three miles an 
hour, or less than a’ groom can walk; and 
even between Calcutta and Baraset the rate 
rises to only four miles and a half an hour, 
while everywhere we have such notices as 
“ road intersected by numerous unbridged 
rivers and nullahs,” “ road has not been 
repaired for these many years,” “ road not 
repaired for years,” the “ road in so bad a 
state, -and so much intersected by rivers 
and nullahs, that no great improvement in 
the speed of the mails can be effected.” 
And yet the surplus Ferry Funds might, 
one would think, if economically admin¬ 
istered, be sufficient to pay at least for the 
"maintenance of the roads already in exist¬ 
ence. New roads, we fear, are hopeless 
until Parliament fixes a minimum^ which 
must be expended on them ; and even then 
it may be allowed to accumulate, as tlic 
Parliamentary grant for education has done 
at Madras.' 

The right hon. Gentleman has referred 
to the subject of irrigation; and 1 hold 
in my hand an extract from the Report 
of the .Commission which inquired into 
the subject. The Report states that— 
, ‘T|\e loss of revenue by the famine of 

1832-33 is estimated at least at 1,000,006/. 


sterling; the loss of property at a far 
greater amount; of life, at 200,000 or 
300,000; and of cattle, at 200,000 at the 
lowest, in Guntore alone, besides the ruin 
of 70,000 houses. The famine rf the 
Northern Circars in 1833, and tllat of the 
north-western provinces of India at a later 
period, prove- with irresistible force that 
irrigation in tliis country is properly a 
question, not of profit, but of existence.' 

The riglit h?)n. Gentleman has also 
<luoted from a Report by Colonel Cotton 
on the subject of the embankment of the 4- 
Kistna. Now, the eml)ankment of the ^ 
Kistna has been recommended as far 
back as tlie year 1792, and from that 
time has been repeatecll r brought for¬ 
ward. The whole estimate for it is 
]>ut 155,000/., and it was not until 
September, 1852, that the preliminary 
operations were commenced. I find this 
officer stating with respect tb the district , 
(‘f Rajamundry, that if a p-arlicular im¬ 
provement that had been recommended 
above twenty years ago had been carried 
out, it would have saved the lives of up- • j 
wards of 100,000 persons who perished w 
in the famine of 1837. I say that such 
facts as these are a justification of 
stronger language than any in which I 
have indulged in reference to the neglect 
of the Indian Government whether in 
this House or out of it. The right hon. 
Gentleman candidly informs us that this 
very embankment has been recently 
stopped by oixler of the Madras Govern¬ 
ment, because the money was wanted 
for other purposes—the Burmese war, 
no doubt. In the year 1849 it was re¬ 
ported that Colonel fotton wrote a 
despatch to the Madras Government, in 
which, after mentioning facts connected 
with the famines, he insisted, in strong 
and indignant language, that the im¬ 
provements should go on.' I believe 
that there was an allusion in the letter 
to the awkward look these things would 
have, pending the discussions on the 
Government of India, and I understand 
that it was agreed that the original 
letter, which countermanded the im¬ 
provements, should be withdrawn, and 
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that then the remonstrance from Colonel 
Cotton should also be withdrawn. A 
gentleman whp»has been in the Com¬ 
pany’s service, and who has for some 
lime J^cen engaged in improvements, 
chiefly i^l^irrigalion, writes in a private 
letter as follows:— 

‘From my late investigations on this 
subject, 1 feel convinced that the state of 
our communications is the most important 
subject which calls for coi^ideration. I 
reckon that India now pays, for want of 
cheap transit, a sum equal to the whole of 
the taxes; so that by reducing its cost to 
a tenth, which^ntight easily be done, we 
should as good as abolish all taxes. I 
trust the Committees in England are going 
on well, in spite of the unbecoming elTorts 
which have been made to circumscribe and 
quash their proceedings. Woe be to India, 
indeed, if this opportunity is lost! Much 
will depend upon you— 

(the lettei^wSs not addressed to my¬ 
self)— 

and others now in England, who know 
India, and have a single eye to its welfare. 
It behoves you to do your utmost to im¬ 
prove this most critical time, and may God 
in his rtercy overrule all the efforts of man 
for its good 1 What abominations, villa- 
nies, and idiotcics there still are in our 
system I Is there no hope, no possibility, 
of infusing a little fresh blood from some 
purer source into these bodies ? 

(the ruling authorities). 

It is quite clear that no radic^ improve¬ 
ment can take place till some influences 
can be applied to stimulate our rulers to 
more healthy, wllolesome action; health 
can never be looked for in a body con¬ 
stituted as the Court of Directors now is ; 
nothing but torpid disease can be expected 

matters now stand.’ 

With respect to the administration of 
justice, I shall not go at any length 
into that subject, because I hope it will 
be taken up by some other Gentleman 
much more competent than myself, and 
I trust that a sufficient answer will be 
given to what has been stated by the 


right hon. Gentleman. However, as 
far as I am able to understand, there 
appears to be throughout the whole of 
India, on the pait of the Kuiopean 
population, an absolute terror of coming 
under the Company’s Courts for any 
object whatever. Witliin the last fort¬ 
night 1 have had a conveisation with a 
gentleman who has seen a long period 
of service in India, and he declared it 
was hopeless to expect that English¬ 
men would ever invest their property in 
India under any circumstances which 
placed their interests at the disposal of 
those courts of justice. That is one 
reason why there appears no increase 
in the number of Europeans or Eng¬ 
lishmen who settle in the interior of 
India for the puipose of investing their 
capital there, 'i'he right hon. Gentle¬ 
man endeavoured to make an excuse on 
the ground that the Law Commission 
had done nothing. 1 was not in the 
House when the right hon. Member 
for Edinburgh (Mr. Macaulay) brought 
forward the Bill of 1833, but I under¬ 
stand it was stated that the Law Com¬ 
mission was to do wonders; yet now 
we have the evidence of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Boaid 
of Control, that the Repoit of the Law 
Commission has ever since been going 
backwards and forwards, like an un¬ 
settled s])iril, between this countiy and 
India. Mr. Cameron, in his eviclence, 
said (I suppose it is slumbering some¬ 
where on the shelves in the East India 
House) that the Court of Directors ac¬ 
tually sneered at the propositions of, 
their officers for enactments of any kind, 
and tliat it was evidently their ol;jccl to 
gradually extinguish the Commission 
altogether. Yet the evidence of Mr. 
Cameron* went to show the extraor¬ 
dinary complication and confusion of 
the law and law adminislialion over all 
the British dominions in India. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Piesident of 
the Board of Control also referred to 
the statistics laid before the ptjblic; but 
I want to know why Colonel Sykes* 
statistical tables are not before •the, 
House. They are at the India ifouse; 
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but a journey to Leadenhall-street seems 
to be as long as one to India, and one 
can as soon get a communication by 
the overland mail as any information 
from the India House. What did Co¬ 
lonel Sykes say, with respect to a sub¬ 
ject referreil to by the right hon. Gen¬ 
tleman, who had given the House to 
suppose that a great deal had been 
done in respect to improvements in 
India? Colonel Sykes stated that in 
fifteen years, from 1838 to 1853, the 
average expenditure throughout the 
whole of India on public works, in¬ 
cluding roads, bridges, tanks, and ca¬ 
nals, was 299,733/. The north-west 
appeared to be the pet district; and in 
1851 the total expenditure was 334,000/., 
of which the north-west district had 
340,000/. In 1852 the estimate was 
693,000/., of which the north-west dis¬ 
trict was to have 492,000/., leaving only 
94,000/. in 1851, and 201,000/. in 1852, 
for public works of all kinds in the 
three Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay, with a population of 
70,000,000 souls. The right hon. Gen¬ 
tleman then referred to the exports from 
this country, and the increase of trade 
with India; and a kindred subject to 
that was the mode in which Englishmen 
settle in India. What I want to show 
is, that the reason why so little is done 
with India by Englishmen is, that there 
does not exist in that country the same 
security for their investments as in al¬ 
most every other country in the world. 
I recollect receiving from Mr. Mackay, 
iwho was sent out by the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, a letter ex¬ 
pressing his amazement on finding that 
in the interior of India an Englishman 
was hardly known, unless he now and 
then made his appearance as a lax col¬ 
lector. The following Return shows in 
what small numbers Europeans resort 
to India:— 

* British-born subjects in India not in the 
service of the Queen or the Company 


Bengal . ^<749 

Madras. l,66l 

Bombay .. 1,596 


10,006 


‘ In the interior of the country, engaged 
in agriculture or manufactures 


Bengal . 373 

Madras. 37 

Bombay.. ^ 


’317' 

I cannot believe, if the United States 
had been the possessors of India, but 
that where there are tens of Europeans 
now in that country there would have 
been, not hundreds, but thousands of 
the people of America. The right hon. 
Gentleman spoke of the exports to 
India, and wanted to show how large 
they were. Certainly they have in¬ 
creased very much, because they started 
from nothing at all. Before llie open¬ 
ing of the trade, the Court of Pro- 
pi ietors, by resolution, declared that it 
was quite a delusion to suppose it pos¬ 
sible to increase the trade with India. 

In 1850 the total exoorts to India^ 
from Great Britain ana ^eland were 
8,024,000/., of which cotton goods 
alone amounted to 5,220,000/., leaving 
2,804,000/. for the total exports from || 
Great Britain and Ireland upon all ’ 1 
other blanches of industry other than 
cotton. Now, let the House make a 
comparison with another countiy, one 
with which a moderately fair compa¬ 
rison might be made. Brazil has a 
population of 7,500,000 souls, half of 
whom are reckoned to be slaves, yet 
the consumption of British goods is 
greater in Brazil, in proportion to the 
population, than in India—the former 
country, \Vith a population of 7,500,000, 
taking British goods to the amount of 
3,500,000/. If India t^ok but half the 
quantity of our exports that Brazil did 
in proportion to her population, she 
would take more than five times what 
she now takes. Yet Brazil is a country 
upon which we have imposed the pay-Jl^ 
ment of exorbitant -duties, which we 
have almost debarred from trading with 
us by an absurd monopoly in sugar, 
while India is a'country entirely under 
our own government, and which, we 
are told, is enjoying the greatest pos¬ 
sible blessings under the present ad- 
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• ministration, compared with what it 
enjoyed under its former rulers. Our 
exports to India in i8i4were 826,000/.; 
in 1833 they were 3,600,000/.; in 1843 
they were 6,500,000/.; and in 1850 
they^ifece 8,000,000/. India consumes 
our exports at the rate of is. ^d. per 
head; whilst in South America, in¬ 
cluding the whole of the slave popu¬ 
lation, the consumption per head is 
8s. 8d. These are facts which the right 
hon. Baronet is bound *0 pay serious 
attention to. For myself, representing, 
as I do, one of our great seats of manu¬ 
facturing industry, I feel myself doubly 
called upon to lose no opportunity of 
bringing such facts before the House, 
satisfied as I am that there is no Member 
of this House so obtuse as not to com¬ 
prehend how materially the great manu¬ 
facturing interests of this country are 
concerned in the question—what shall 
be the future Government of India? 

Another subject requiring close at¬ 
tention on^Ke part of Parliament is the 
employment 01 the natives of India in 
a the service of the Government. The 
‘ right hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
Macaulay), in proposing the Indian Bill 
of 1833, had dwelt on one of its clauses, 
which provided that neither colour, nor 
caste, nor religion, nor place of birth, 
should be’ a bar to the employment of 
peisons by the Government; whereas, 
as matter of fact, from that time to 
this, no person in India has been so 
employed, who might not have been 
equally employed before that clause 
w‘as enacted; and, from the»statement 
oi the right hon. Gentleman the Pre¬ 
sident of the Board of Control, that it 
is proposed to ^eep up the covenanted 
service system, it is clear that this most 
objectionable and most offensive state 
of things is to continue. Mr. Cameron, 
a gentleman thoroughly versed in the 

* subject, as fourth member of Council 
in India, President of tl>e Indian Law 
Commission, and of the Council of 
Education for Bengal-^what does he 
say on this point ? He says—. 

* The statute of 1833 made the natives 


of India eligible to all offices under the 
Company. But during the twenty years 
that have since elapsed, not one of the 
natives has been appointed to any office -» 
except such as they were eligible to before 
the statute. It is not, however, of this 
omission that I should feel Justified in 
complaining, if the Company had shown 
any disposition to make the natives fit, by 
the highest European education, for ad¬ 
mission to their covenanted service. Their 
disposition, as far as it can be devised, is 
of the opposite kind. 

‘When four students (added Mr. Ca¬ 
meron) were sent to London from the 
Medical College of Calcutta, under the 
sanction of Lord Hardinge, in Council, to 
complete their professional education, the 
Court of Directors expressed their dis¬ 
satisfaction ; and when a plan for estab¬ 
lishing a University at Calcutta, which 
had been prepared by the Council of 
Education, was recommended to their 
adoption by Lord Hardinge, in Council, 
they answered that the project was pre¬ 
mature. As to the Law Commission, 1 am 
afraid that the Court of Directors have 
been accustomed to think of it only with 
the intention of procuring its abolition.' 

Under the Act of 1833 the natives of 
India were declared to be eligible to 
any office under the Company. No 
native has, in the twenty years which 
have since elapsed, been appointed to 
any office in pursuance of that clause 
which he might not have held before 
the Bill passed, or had it never passed 
at all. There might not, perhaps, hav«k 
been so much reason to complain of 
this circumstance, had the Government 
of India meanwhile shown a disposition 
to qualify the natives for the covenanted 
service; but the fact is that the Govern¬ 
ment has, on the contrary, manifested 
a disposition of a totally opposite cha¬ 
racter. The House must be very cau¬ 
tious not to adopt the glossed and 
burnished statement of the right hon. 
.Gentleman as exhibiting the^eal state 
of things in India; for it is essential, in 
the highest degree, that in the ^Aent 
critical juncture of things the whole 
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truth should be known. The right 
hon. Baronet, towards the close of his 
speech, has gone into the subject of 
education, and not so much into that 
of ecclesiastical establishments in India, 
but somewhat into that of religion. 
Now, with reference to education, so 
far as can be gathered from the Re¬ 
turns before the House—I have sought 
to obtain Returns of a more specific 
character, but to no purpose, having j 
received the usual answer in these mat- i 
ters, that there was no time for preparing 
them—but from the Returns we have 
before us I find that while the Govern¬ 
ment has overthrown almost entirely 
that native education which had sub¬ 
sisted throughout the country so uni¬ 
versally that a schoolmaster was as 
regular a feature in every village as the 
‘ potair or head man, it has done next 
to nothing to supply the deficiency 
which has been created, or to substitute 
a better system. Out of a population 
of 100,000,000 natives, we instiuct but 
25,000 childi en; out of a gross revenue 
of 29,000,000/. sterling, extracted from 
that population, we spend hut 66,000/. 
in their education. In India, let it be 
borne in mind, the people are not in 
the position with regard to providing 
for their own education which the 
people of this country enjoy, and the 
education which they have provided 
themselves with, the Government has 
taken fiom them, supplying no adequate 
system in its place. The people of 
India are in a slate of poverty, and of 
jtlecay, unexampled in the annals of the 
country under their native mlers. From 
their poverty tlie Government wrings a 
gross revenue of more tlran 29,000,000/. 

■ sterling, and out of that 29,000,000/., 
return to them 66,000/. per annum for 
the purposes of education! 

\Vhat is our ecclesiastical establish¬ 
ment in India? Three bishops and a 
proportionate number of clergy, costing 
no less than 101,000/. a-ycar for the 
sole use between 50,000 and 60,000 
Europeans, nearly one-half of whom, 
mofeover—taking the army—are Roman , 
Cathdiics. I might add, that in India, 


the Government showed the same dis¬ 
crimination of which the noble Member 
for the City of London {Ijord J. Russell) 
seemed to approve so much the other 
night, for, altliough they give to one 
Ihotcstant bishop 4,000/. a-ye-ar, with 
1,200/. a-year more for expenses and a 
ship at his disposal, and to two other' 
Protestant bishops between 2,coo/. and 
5,000/. a-ycar, tht7 give to the Roman 
Catholic bishop a ]>altry sum of about 
250/. a-year. -The East India Company 
are not, perhaps, herein so much to 
blame, seeing that they do but follow 
the example of what fs going on in this 
country. 

There is another question—perhaps 
the most important of all—the question 
of Indian finance, which, somehow or 
other, the right hon. Baronet has got 
over in so very lame a manner, in so 
particularly confused a style, that, had 
I not known something of the matter 
previously, I should h^Ve , learnt very^ 
little from the right hoh. Baronet’s 
statement. A former Director of tlie 
East India Company has on this subject 
issued a book—of course, in defence of 
the Company. Here are two or three 
facts extracted from this book:—From 
1835 to 1851—sixteen years—the entire 
net taxation of India has produced 
340,756,000/.; the expenditure on the 
Government in the same period having 
been 341,676,000/.—an amount some¬ 
what in excess of the revenue. During 
these sixteen years there has been also 
expended on public works of all kinds 
5.000,000ft, and there has been paid, in 
dividends, to the proprietors of East 
India stock, 10,080,0^00/.; making a 
total expenditure of 356,756,000/. In 
the same period the Company has 
contracted loans to the extent of 
16,000,000/.; every farthing of which 
has gone to improvements, the stated 
extent of which I believe to have been 
greatly magnified, and to pay the ami¬ 
able ladies and gentlemen whose votes 
return to I^.adenhall-street those im¬ 
maculate Directors whom the Govern¬ 
ment seems so desirous of cherishing. 
All expenditure for improvements of 
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every kind, and all dividends to stock¬ 
holders, have been paid _ from loans 
contracted during the last sixteen years; 
so that the whole revenue has been 
expended, leaving nothing for improve¬ 
ments a^d nothing for the Company’s 
dividends. This seems to me a formid¬ 
able, an alarming state of things. 

The right hon. Gentleman spoke of 
the Indian debt coming upon the people 
of this country, expressing the opinion 
that if the Government cvf India were 
tiansferred to the Crown—which assu¬ 
redly it ought to be—the debt ought so 
to be transferred. The debt is not in 
the present Budget, indeed, but it will 
certainly come befoie the House. I 
have already referred to a memorable 
speech of the late Sir Robert Reel on 
this subject, in 1842, just after he had 
come into office, and when, finding the 
country left by the Whigs with an 
Exchequer peculiarly discouiaging to 
a Chancellor o& the Exchequer, he was 
about lo propose that temporary in¬ 
come-tax which has since become per- 
, manent. He said, after referring to the 
affairs of Canada and China— 

‘ For the purpose of bringing before the 
House a full and complete view of our 
financial position, as I promised to do, 

I feel it to be my duty to refer to a 
subject which has of late occupied little 
attention in the House, but which 1 think 
might, with advantage to the public, have 
attracted more of their regard—I refer to 
the state of Indian finance, a subject 
wliich formerly used to be thought not 
unworthy of the consideration of this 
House. I am quite aware that there may 
appear to be nS direct and immediate 
connexion between the finances of India 
and those of this country; but that would 
be a superficial view of our relations with 
India which should omit the consideration 
j of this subject. Depend upon it, if the 
credit of India should become disordered, 
if some great exertion should become 
necessary, then the tredit of England 
must be brought forward to its support, 
and the collateral and indirect effect of . 
disorders in Indian finances would be felt | 


extensively in this country. Sir, I am 
sorry to say that Indian finance offers no 
consolation for the state of finance in this 
country. I hold in my hand an account 
of the finances of India, which I have 
every reason to believe is a correct one. 
It is made up one month later than our 
own accounts—to the 5th of May. It 
states the gross revenue of India, with the 
charges on it; the interest of the debt; 
the surplus revenue, and the charges paid 
on it in England; and there are two 
columns which contain the net surplus 
and the net deficit. In the year ending 
May, 1836, there was a surplus of 
1,^20,000/. from the Indian revenue. 
In the year ending the 5th of May, 
1837, there was a surplus of 1,100,000/., 
which was reduced rapidly in the year 
ending May, 1838, to one of 620,000/. 
In the year ending the 5lh of May, 1839, 
the surplus fell to 29,000/.; in the year 
ending the 5lh of May, 1840, the balance 
of the account changed, and so far from 
there being any surplus, the deficit on the 
Indian revenue was 2,414,000/. I am 
afraid 1 cannot calculate the deficit for 
the year ending May, 1841, though it 
depends at present partly on estimate, at 
much less than 2,334,000/. The House, 
then, will bear in mind, that in fulfilment 
of the duty I have undertaken, I present 
to them the deficit In this country fi r the 
current year to the amount of 
with a certain prospect of a deficit for 
the next year to the amount of at least 
2,470,000/., independently of the increase 
to be expected on account of China and 
Affghanistan, and that in India, that great^ 
portion of our Empire, I show a deficit on’ 
the two last years which will probably not 
be less than 4,700,000/.’—[3 Hansard^ 
Ixi. 428-9.] 

Now, this deficit has in the period since 
1842 been growing every year, with the 
exception of two years, when, from ac¬ 
cidental and precarious circumstances, 
a surplus of between ^oo^cool. and 
400,000/. was made out. The course 
of deficit has now, however,^ been re¬ 
sumed, and there is probably no OQp in 
this House or in the country Iftt the 
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right hon. President of the Board of 
Control, who does not perceive that 
the Burmese war will materially ag¬ 
gravate the amount of that deficit. 
Where is this to end? When the 
Board of Control was first established, 
the debt was 8,000,000/. ; in 1825 
it was 25,000,000/. ; in 1829 it was 
34,000,000/.; in 1836, 37,000,000/.; 
in 1843, 36»ooo,ooo/. ; in 1849, 
44,000,000/. ; in 1853, 47,000,000/. ; 
and now, including the bond debt at 
home and the debt in India, it is 
about 51,000,000/. The military ex- 
pendituie of India has increased since 
the last Charter Act from 8,000,000/. 
a-year to more than 12,000,000/. a-year, 
and now forms no less than 56 per 
cent, of the whole expenditure. I 
believe that if the Indian Government 
would endeavour to improve the con¬ 
dition of the people by attending to 
economic principles, by establishing 
better means of communication, by 
promoting irrigation, and by affording 
facilities for education, the Indian 
population would at once be convinced 
that there was a feeling of sympathy 
entertained towards them on the part of 
their rulers and conquerors, and the 
idea—which 1 believe prevails very 
extensively—that we held India more 
with the object of extorting taxation 
than of benefiting the people, would 
speedily he removed. 

When I come to consider the amount 
of the revenue, .and its pressure upon 
the population, I think I can show a 
stale of things existing in India which 
cannot be paralleled in any other country 
in the worjd. The evidence of Mr. 
Davies and Mr. Stewart, collectors in 
^ Guzerat, shows that in that district the 
actual taxation varies from 60 to 90 per 
cent, upon the gross produce of the 
soil. Mr. Campbell calculates the gross 
revenue of India at about 27,000,000/.; 
and Mr. Kaye, a recent authority, who, 
I presume, wrote his book at the India 
House, slates that the gross revenue 
was 29,odo,ooo/. The land revenue is 
13 , 000 , 000 /. or 13,000,000/.; and al¬ 
though the Government took, or in¬ 


tended to take, all the rent, it is not 
half enough for them, and they are 
obliged to take as much more from 
other sources in order to enable them 
to maintain their establishments. I 
mention this fact to show the enor¬ 
mous expense of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, and the impossibility of avoiding 
a great and dangerous financial crisis 
unless some alteration is made in tlie 
present system. Mr. Campbell, speak¬ 
ing of the Indian revenues under the 
Mogul Princes, says— 

‘ The value of food, labour, &c. seems 
to have been much the same as now— 
that is, infinitely cheaper than in Europe; 
and, certainly, in comparisoji to the price 
of labour and all articles of consumption, 
the revenue of the Moguls must have 
been more effective than that of any 
modern State — I mean that it enabled 
them to command more men and luxuries, 
and to have a greater surplus.’ I 

I would ask the House to imagine that 
all steam engines, and all applications 
of mechanical power, were banished 
from this country; that we were utteily 
dc])cndent upon mere manual labour. 
Wliat would you think if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, under such circum¬ 
stances, endeavoured to levy the same 
taxiilion which is now borne by the 
country? From one end of India to 
the other, with very trifling exceptions, 
there is no such thing as a steam en¬ 
gine; but this poor population, without 
a steam engine, without anything like 
first-rate tools, are called upon to betlr, 

I will venture to say, the very heaviest 
taxation under which any people ever 
' suffered with the same means of paying 
it. Yet the whole of this money, raised 
from so poor a population, which would 
in India buy four times as much labour, 
and four times as much of the pro-J 
diictions of the country, as it would 
obtain in England, is not enough to 
keep up the establishments of the 
Government; for during the last six¬ 
teen years the Indian Government has 
borrowed 16,000,000/. to pay the divi¬ 
dends to the proprietors in England. 
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The opium question has been alluded 
to by the right hon. Gentleman (Sir C. 
Wood). I must say I do not know any 
one connected with China, or at all 
acquainted with the subject, who is not 
of oj-iniqn that the opium revenue is 
very near its termination. Even the 
favourite authority of the Pi'esident of 
tl^e Board of Control, Mr. Marshman, 
declared his opinion that India was on 
the verge of a great financial crisis. 
Whether the present Chinese Govern¬ 
ment retains its power, or tnc insurgents 
be successful and a new dynasty be 
established, the scruple against the 
importation of opium into China from 
Inia having once been removed, the 
transition to the growth of the drug in 
China is very easy, and there can 
scarcely be a doubt that opium will 
soon he as extensively cultivated in that 
country as ever it was in India. This 
might very soon produce a loss of 
IR,000,000^. of revenue to the East India 
Company. There has already been an 
annual deficit in the revenues of the 
East India Company for the last fifteen 
)years; they have to bear the cost of a 
Burmese War; and the annexation of 
new territory will only bring upon them 
an increased charge, for I’egu will pro¬ 
bably never repay its expenses, and 
yet they have the prospect of losing 
•t,000,000/. of their rcvcMiue within a 
very few years. . Now, wlial would the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer say if the 
President of the Board of Control came 
to that House and proposed to raise 
a loan upon the credit of thi| country 
for the purpose of maintaining our 
territory in India? Would it not be 
better at once tc^ ascertain whether the 
principles and policy on which we have 
hitherto proceeded have not been faulty? 
Should we not rather endeavour to re- 
I ducc our expenditure, to employ cheaper 
flabour, to increase the means of com¬ 
munication in India, which would enable 
us to dispense with a portion of our 
troops, and to make it a rule that the 
Governor-General should have more 
honour when he came home, for not 
having extended by an acre tlie territory 
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of our Indian possessions, than if he had 
added a province or a kingdom to them? 

The plan proposed by the President 
of the Board of Control appears to me 
very closely to resemble that which 
, exists at present. The result, so far as 
regards the real question, about which 
the public are most interested, is this, 
that the twenty-four gentlemen who are 
directors of the East India Company 
are. by a process of self-immolation, to 
be reduced to fifteen. I think this re¬ 
duction will be one of the most affecting 
scenes in the history of the Government 
of India. As the I'ast India Company 
keep a writer to record their history, 

I hope they also keep an artist to give 
us an historical painting of this great 
event. There w'e shall see the hon. 
Member for Guildford (Mr. Mangles), 
the hon. Member for Honiton (Sir J. 
W. Hogg), one of the hon. Members 
for the City of London, and the other 
directors, meeting together, and looking 
much like shipwrecked men in a boat 
casting lots who should be thrown 
overboard. To the fifteen directors 
I who arc to remain, three others are to 
I be added, and the result will bo that, 

I instead of having twenty-four gentlemen 
I sitting in I^adenhail-strect, to manage 
the affairs in India, th^re will be 
eighteen. The present constituency is 
so bad that nothing the President of 
the Board of Control can do can make 
it worse; but as that right hon. Gentle¬ 
man finds it impossible to make it beller, 
he lets the constituency remain as it 
was. The right hon. Baronet p/oposes 
that the Ciown should appoint six* 
members of the Board who have been 
at least ten years in India, so that there 
may at all events be that number of 
gentlemen at the Board fit for the 
responsible office in which they are 
placed. But this is an admission that 
the remaining twelve members of the 
Board are not fit for their office. They 
have two ingredients—the one whole¬ 
some, the other poisonous; but there 
are two drops of poison td one of 
wholesome nutriment. The right hpn. 

* Gentleman mixes them togetheit and 
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then wants Parliament and the country afraid to say what; but he seems to 

to believe that he has proposed a great have tried to please every one in 

measure. framing his great proposition, and at 

As regards the right hon. Gentleman’s last has landed the House in a sort of 
speech, I must say that I have never half measure, which neither,the East 

heard so great a one—I mean as to^ India Company nor India wants.'* If I 
length—where the result, so far as the had made a speech such as the right'hon. 

real thing about which people wish to Gentleman has delivered, and believed 

know, was so little. The twelve gentle* what 1 said, I would leave the Indian 

men appointed by the present conslilu- Government as it is; but if I lhought*it 

ency are degraded already by the right necessary to alter the Government, I 

hon. Gentleman’s declaration, that they would do so on piinciple essentially, 

are not elected in a satisfactory manner, The right hon. Gentleman is afraid of 

and that they are not fit persons for the bringing the Government of India under 

government of India. They arc, in fact, the authoiity of the Crown. What, I 

bankers and brewers, and men of all should like to know, would have been 

sorts, in the City of London, who find done if India had been coiKjuered by 

it their interest to get into the Couit of the troops of the Crown? Wc should 

Directors—no mailer by what channel then never have sent some thirty men 

—because it .adds to the business of into a byc-strect of London to distiihute 

their bank, or whatever else may be the j)alronage and govern a gicat country. 

/ undcjtaking in which they are engaged; 'I’hc Goveinmcut of India would then 
/ hut who have no special quaJilication have been made a department of the 

/ for the government of India. If the Government, with a Council and cj 

Government thinks it right to have Minister of State. But it’appcars that 

six good directors, let them alx)lish the the old system of hocus-pocus is still to 

twelve bad ones. Then it appeals that be carried on. 

the Secret Department is to l>e retained. This is no question of Manchester j 
Speaking of this, Mr. Kaye, quoting against Essex—of town against counliy 

the authority of Mr. Tucker, a distin- —of Church against Nonconformity. It 

guished diicctor, said it was no more is a (picslion in which we all have an 

than a secretary and a seal. Next interest, and in which our children may 

comes a most extraordinary proposition. be more deeply interested than we are 

Hitherto the directors have undergone ourselves. Should anything go wrong 

all the hardship of governing India for with the finances, wc must bear the 

300L a-year; but the right hon. Gentle- burden ; or should the people of India 

man now proposes to rai^e their wages 1 by our treatment be goaded into insur- 
by 4/. per week each. I must say, tliat | rection, wc must reconquer the country, 
if this body is to be salaried at all, and or be ignominiously diiven out of itr I 

* is not to have the profit of the patronage will not be a party to a state of things 

enjoyed by the present Government, which might lead to the writing of a 

nothing can be worse economy than narrative like this on history of our 
this, with a view to obtaining a body . relations with that empire. Let the 
which shall command the respect, and House utterly disregard the predictions 
have the amount of influence, requisite of mischief likely to result from such a 
for conducting the Government of India. change in the Government of India as 
Sixteen of the <lirectors, receiving 500/. that which 1 advocate. When the traddi 
a-year each—why, they would have to was thrown open, and the Company was 
pay their, clerks much morel—and the- deprived of the monopoly of carrying, 
chairman and the deputy-chairman they said the Chinese would poison the 
1,000/. a»year each. The whole of the tea. There is nothing too outrageous 
rigj]t hon. Gentleman’s scheme seems or ridiculous for the Company to say in 
to bear the marks of—I am almost' order to prevent the Legislature from 
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placing affairs on a more honest footing. 

I object to the Bill, because—as the 
right hon. Gentleman admitted—it 
maintains a double Government. In 
the unstatesmanlike course which tlje 
rights hon. Gentleman is pursuing, he 
will, no doubt, be especially backed by 
the noble Lord the Member for London. 

I only wish that some of the younger 
blood in the Cabinet might have had 
their way upon this question. Nothing 
can induce me to believe, after the 
evidence which is before* the public, 
that this measure has the ap})robation 
of an united Cabinet. It is not possible 
that thirteen sensible gentlemen, who 
have any pretensions to form a Cabinet, 
could agree to a measure of this nature. 

1 am more anxious than I can express 
tlial Parliament should legislate rightly 
in this matter. Let us act so at this 
juncture that it may be said of us here¬ 
after— that whatever crimes England 
originally com|pitled in conquering 
India, she ak least made the best of 
her position by governing the country 
as wisely as possible, and left the re- 
jpords and traces of a humane and liberal 
sway. 

I recollect having heard the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton (Viscount 
Palmerston) deliver in this House one 
of the best speeches I ever listened to. 
On that occasion the noble Lord gloried 
in the proud name of England, and, 
pointing to the security with which an 


Englishman might travel abroad, he 
triumphed in the idea that his country¬ 
men might exclaim, in tlie spirit of the 
ancient Roman, Civis Romanns sum. 
Let us not resemble the Romans merely 
in our national piivileges and personal 
security. The Romans were great con¬ 
querors. but where they conquered, they 
governed wisely. I'he nations they 
comjuered were impressed so indelibly 
with the intellectual character of their 
masters, that, after fourteen centuries of 
decadence, the traces of civilization are 
still distinguishable. VVliy should not 
we act a similar part in India? There 
never was a more docile people, never 
a more tiaclable nation. The oppor¬ 
tunity is present, and the potver is not 
wanting. Let us al)aiKlon the policy of 
aggression, and confmc ourselves to a 
tenitory ten times the size of Fiance, 
with a population four times as iiumer- 
ous as that of the United Kingdom. \ 
Surely that is enough to satisfy the \ 
most gluttonous appetite for glory and 
supremacy. FLducatc the people of 
India, govern them wisely, and gradually 
the distinctions of caste will disappear, 
and they will look upon us rather as 
benefactors than as confjuerors. And if 
we desire to see Christianity, in some 
foi m, professed in that country, we shall 
sooner attain our object by setting the 
example of a high-toned Christian mo¬ 
rality, than by any other means we can 
employ. 


.Sd Btrtaatt BaQav $i«i 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, JUNE* 24, 1858. 

From Hansard. 

[After the suppression of the Indian mutiny, Lord Palmerston’s Government determined 
to introduce a Bill the object of which was to place the possessions of the East India 
Company under the direct authority of the Crown. This Bill was introduced by 
Lord Palmerston on February 12. But the Government fell a few days afterwards, 
on the Conspiracy Bill, and Lord Palmerston’s Bill was withdrawn. On March 26 
the new Government introduced their own Bill, which was kitown as the India Bill 
No. 2. The chief peculiarity of this Bill was that five members in the proposed 
council of eighteen should be chosen by the constituencies of the following cities 
Loudon, Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, and Belfast. The scheme was unpopular, 
and Lord Russell proposed that it should be withdrawn, and that resolutions should be 
passed in a Committee of the whole House, the acceptance of which might prove a 
guide to the proceedings of the Government. The suggestion was accepted by 
Mr. Disraeli, and in consequence India Bill No. 3 was brought in, and read a second 
tinie on June 24.] 

I DO not rise for the purpose of oppos¬ 
ing the second reading of this Bill—on 
the contrary, if any hon. Member thinks 
proper to divide the House upon it, I 
shall vote with the noble Lord. I must 
say, however, that there are many clauses 
in the Bill to which I entertain serious 
objections. Some of them will, I hope, 
be amended as the Bill passes through 
Committee; but if that is not the case, 

I can only hppe that, as the Bill of 1853 
is abandoned in 1858, withih' the next 
five years dhe Honse «f. Commons will 
take some further steps with regard to 
this question, with the view of simplify¬ 
ing Government of .India as carried 
on in ^England. I wish to take this 
oppor^inity of making some observa¬ 
tions upon the general question of 
Indian government, which it might have 
be^n out of place to have made during 


the discussion of the various Resolutions 
which have been agreed to by the House. 

I think it must have streck every 
hon. Member that, while two Govern¬ 
ments have proposed gieat changes with 
regard to the government of India, no 
good cqse has really been made out for 
such changes in the speeches of the 
noble Lord and the right hon. Gentleman 
by whom the two India Bills have been 
introduced. That opinion, I know, will 
meet with a response from two or three 
hon. Gentlemen on this (the Opposition) 
side of the House. It occurred to me 
when the noble Lord at the head of t|jq, 
late Government (Viscount Palmerston) 
introduced his Bill—and I made the ob¬ 
servation when the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer brought foiward his 
measure—that if the House knew no 
more of the question than they learned 
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from the speeches of the Ministers, they 
couUl not form any clear notion why 
it was proposed to overthrow the East 
India Company. The hon. Member for 
GuiVlft)rd (Mr. Mangles) has expressed 
a similar opinion several times during 
the progress of these discussions. The 
right hon. Member for Carlisle (Sir James 
Graham) has also said that the East 
India Company was being dealt with in 
a manner in which animals intended for 
sacrifice were treated in Eastern coun¬ 
tries and in ancient times,—they were 
decked with garlands when they were 
led out for immolation. That is true ; 
but it does not llierefore follow that the 
House is not quite right in the course 
it is taking. It must be clear that the 
moment the House of Commons met 
this Session there was only one course 
which the then Government could adopt 
with reference to this question. A fecl- 
Jng existed throughout the country—I 
oelieve 1 may say it was universal—that 
for a long time past the government of 
India had not been a goo(.l government; 
that grave errors—if not giievous ciimes 
—had been committed in that country. 
I think the conscience of the nation had 
been touched on this question, and it 
came by a leap, as it were—by an irre¬ 
pressible instinct—to the conclusion 
that the East India Company must be 
abolished, and that another and, as tlie 
nation hoped, a better government 
should be established for that country. 
There was a general impression, arising 
from past discussion in Tarliament, that 
the industry of the people of India had 
been grievously neglected; that there 
was great reason ^or complaint with re¬ 
spect to the administration of justice; 
and that with regard to the wars entered 
into by the Indian Government, there 
was much of which the people of Eng¬ 
land had reason to be ashamed. 

It has been said by some that these 
faults are to be attributed to the Board 
of Control; but 1 have never defended 
the Board of Control. I believe every¬ 
thing the East India Company has said 
of the Board of Control—to its dis¬ 
credit ; and I believe that everything 


the Board of Control has said to the 
discredit of the East India Company to 
be perfectly true. There was also a 
general impression that the expenditure 
of the E^st India Government was ex¬ 
cessive; and that it had been proved 
before more than one Committee that 
the taxes imposed upon the people of 
India were onerous to the last degree. 
These subjects were discussed in 1853, 
at which time, in my opinion, the change 
now proposed ought to have been 
effected. Subsequently the calamitous 
events of 1857 and 1858 occurred; and 
the nation came at once to the con¬ 
clusion—a conclusion which I think no 
disinterested person could resist—that 
it was impossible that India and its vast 
population could any longer be retained 
under the form of government which 
has existed up to this period. If, tlien, 
a change was inevitable, the question 
was how it should be accomplished and 
what should be done. 1 think it is quite 
clear that the course the noble Lord has 
pursued is right—namely, that of in¬ 
sisting that during this present Session, 
and without delay, the foundation of 
all reform in the government of India 
should be commenced at home, because 
we cannot take a single step in the 
direction of any real and j^ermanent 
improvement in the Indian Government 
until we have reformed what I may call 
the basis of that Government by changes 
to be effected in this country. 

What, then, is the change which is 
proposed, and which ouglit to be made ? 
For my own part, in considering these * 
questions, I cannot altogether apj>r()ve 
the Bill now before the House. What 
wc want with regard to the government 
of India is that which in common con¬ 
versation is called ‘a little more day¬ 
light.’ We want more simplicity and 
more responsibility. I objected lo the 
scheme originally proposed by the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer because it did 
not provide these requisites; that scheme 
so closely resemided the systenfwewere 
about to overthrow that I could uot 
•bring myself to regard it favoumbly. 
In considering the subject before Parlij^ 
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ment met, I asked myself this question;— | 
‘ Suppose there had never been an East | 
India Company or any such corporation, 
—suppose India had been conquered by 
the forces of the Crown, commanded by 
generals acting under the authority of 
the Crown,—how should we then have 
proposed to govern distant dominions 
of vast extent, and with a population 
that could scarcely be counted?’ I 
believe such a system of government as 
has hitherto existed would never have 
been established; and if such a system 
had not existed I am convinced that no 
Minister would have proposed the plan 
now submitted to the House. 

1 think the government would have 
been placed in the hands of a Secretary 
of Stale, with his secretaries, clerks, and 
staffs of officers, or of a small Board, so 
small as to prevent responsibility from 
being diffused and divided, if not actually 
destroyed. I suspect that the only rea¬ 
son why the Country or Parliament can 
be disposed to approve the large Council 
now proposed is, that they have seen 
something like a Council heretofore, ; 
formerly of twenty-four, and subse- j 
quenlly of eighteen members, and I | 
believe there is something like timidity j 
on the part of the House, and probably ; 
on the part of the Government, which ! 
hinders them fiom making so great a 
change as I have suggested to the 
simple plan which would probably have 
existed had no such body as the East 
India Company ever been established. 

I am willing to admit candidly that if 
the government of India at home should 
be so greatly simplified it will be neces¬ 
sary that very important changes should 
be made in the government in India. I 
agree with the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) 
that the representatives of the Crown 
in India must have power as well as 
responsibility; that they should be en¬ 
abled to deal with emergencies, and to 
settle the hundred or the thousand ques¬ 
tions that must arise among 100,000,000 
of people, without sending 10,000 miles 
to this country to ask questions which 
ought to be settled at once by sonvj 
< competent authority on the spot. 
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There are two modes of governing 
India, and the hon. Member for Leo- , 
minster (Mr. Willoughby), who has been 
a very distinguished servant of the East 
India Company, has publicly expressed 
his views upon this question. T have 
been very much struck with a note 
attached to the published report of his 
speech, referring to the multifarious 
duties discharged by the Directors of 
the East India Company. That note 
states that-* 

‘ A despatch may be received, contain¬ 
ing 60, or 100, or 200 cases; and the 
despatch, in itself voluminous, is rendered 
more so by collections attached to it, con¬ 
taining copies of all former correspondence 
on the subject or subjects, and of ail letters 
written tliereon by various local officers, 
and all papers relating thereto. There has 
not long since been in the Revenue De¬ 
partment a despatch with 16.263 pages of 
collections. In 1845 there was one in the 
same Department with 46,000 pages, and 
it was stated that Mr. Canning, some years 
since in the House of Commons, inentioned 
a military despatch to which were attached 
13,511 pages of collections.' 

The hon. Gentleman did not say in 
his speech that anybody at the India 
House ever read all these things. It 
was quite clear that if the Directors 
were to pretend to go through a waggon¬ 
load of documents coming to Leaden- 
hall-street every year it must be only a 
pretence, and if they want to persuade 
the House that they give attention to 
only ond-tenth part of these papers they 
must think the House more credulous 
than it is in matters ^f this kind. That 
is one mode of governing India. It is : 
the mode which has been adopted and 
the mode which has failed. If we are 
to have the details settled here, I am 
perfectly certain we can have no goo4 
government in India. I have alluded eJa'’’ 
a former occasion to a matter which 
occurred in a Committee upstairs. A 
gentleman who was examined stated that 
he had undertaken to brew a wholesome 
beer, and quite as good as that exported 
for the supply of the troops, somewhere 
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in the Presidency of Madras, for one- 
sixth of the price paid by Government 
for that exported to India from England; 
that the experiment was completely suc¬ 
cessful ; that the memorandum or record 
with* regard to it was sent home, no 
doubt forming part of the' thousands 
of pages to which reference has been 
made; and that it was buried in the 
heap in which it came, because for years 
nothing was heard of a proposition 
which would have saved the Govern- 
nent a veiy large amount^nnually and 
opened a new industry to the population 
ind capital of India. I believe this 
iystem of government is one of delay 
and disappointment—one, actually, of 
impossibility—one which can by no 
means form a complete theory of go¬ 
vernment as held by any persons in llie 
House; and that the other, the simpler 
system, which I wish the House to 
undertake, would be one of action, pro¬ 
gress, and results, with regard to India, 
such as we have never yet seen and never 
can see until there is a complete simpli¬ 
fication of the Indian Government in 
this country. 

I come now to the question—and it 
is for this question that I have wished 
principally to address the House—if at 
any lime we obtain the simplicity which 
I contend for with regard to the govern¬ 
ment at home, what changes will it be 
desirable to make in the government in 
India? And I would make one obser¬ 
vation at this point, that in all the state¬ 
ments and arguments which I hope to 
usj, I beg the House to believe that I 
use them with the greatest possible 
deference, with the feeling that this is 
a question upoi% which no man is at 
all entitled to dogmatize, that it is a 
vast question which we all look at as 
one we are scarcely capable of handling 
and determining. I submit my views 
^ to the House because I have considered 
the subject more or less for many years, 
and I believe I am actuated by the sim¬ 
ple and honest desire of contributing 
something to the information and know¬ 
ledge of Parliament with regard to its 
I duty upon this great question. 


What is it we have to complain of in 
India? What is it that the people of 
India, if they spoke by my mouth, have 
to complain of? They would tell the 
House that, as a rule, throughout al- < 
most all the Presidencies, and through¬ 
out those Presidencies most which liave 
been longest under British rule, the 
cultivators of the soil, the great body 
of the population of India, are in a 
condition of great impoverishment, of 
great dejection, and of great suffering. 

1 have, on former occasions, quoted to 
the House the report of a Committee 
which I obtained ten years ago, upon 
which sat several members of the Court 
of Directors; and llicy all agreed to 
report as much as I have now stated to 
the House—the Report being confined 
cliiefly to the Presidencies of Bombay 
and Madras. If I were now submitting 
the case of the population of India I 
would say that the taxes of India are 
more onerous and oppressive than the 
taxes of any other country in the world. 

1 think I could demonstrate that pro¬ 
position to the House. I would show 
that industry is neglected by the Go¬ 
vernment to a gi cater extent probably 
than is the case in any other country 
in the world which has been for any 
length of lime under what is termed 
a civilized and Chiistian government. 

I should be able to show from the 
notes and memoranda of eminent men 
in India, of the Governor of Bengal, 

Mr. Halliday, for example, that there is 
not and never has been in any country 
pretending to be civilized, a condition 
of things to be compared with that* 
which exists under the police adminis¬ 
tration of the province of Bengal. With 
regard to the courts of justice I may , 
.say the same thing. I could quote 
passages from books written in favour 
of the Company with all the bias which 
the strongest friends of the Company 
can have, in which the writers declare 
that, precisely in proportion as English 
courts of justice have extended, nave 
perjury and all the evils which perjury 
introduces into the administration of 
justice prevailed throughout thi^ Pre- 
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sidencies of India. With regard to 
public works, if I weie speaking for 
the Natives of India, I would state this 
fact, that in a single English county 
there are more roads—more travclable 
roads—than are to be found in the 
whole of India; and I would say also 
that the single city of Manchester, in 
the supply of its inhabitants willi tlie 
single article of water, has spent a 
larger sum of money than the East 
India Company has spent in the four¬ 
teen years from 1834 to 1848 in public 
works of every kind throughout the 
whole of its vast dominions. I would 
say that the real activity of the Indian 
Government has been an activity of con¬ 
quest and annexation—of conquest and 
annexation which after a time has led 
to a fearful catastrophe which has en¬ 
forced on the House an attention to 
the question of India, which but for 
that catastrophe I fear the House would 
not have given it. 

If there were another charge to be 
made against the past Government of 
India, it would be with regard to the 
state of its finances. Where was there 
a bad Government whose finances were 
in good Older? Where w'as there a 
really good Government wliosc finances 
were in bad order? Is there a better 
test in the long run of the condition of 
a people and the merits of a Govern¬ 
ment than the stale of the finances? 
And yet not in our ow'ii time, but going 
back through all the pages of Mill or 
of any other History of India wx‘ find 
the noimal condition of the finances of 
..India has been that of deficit and bank¬ 
ruptcy. I maintain that if that be so, 
the Government is a bad Government. 
It has cost more to govern India than 
the Government has been able to ex¬ 
tract from the population of India. The 
Government has not been sciupulous 
as to the amount of taxes or the mode 
in which they haye been levied; but 
still, to carr]*i on tlie government of 
India according to the system which 
has here^foie prevailed, more has been 
required than tlie Government has been 
able to extract by any system of taxa-, 

tion known to them from the popu¬ 
lation over which they have ruled. It 
has cost more than 30,000,000/. a-year « 
to govern India, and the gross revenue 
being somewhere about 30,000,000/., 
and there being a deficit, the deficit 
has had to be made up by loans. The 
Government has obtained all they could 
from tlie population; it is not enough, 
and they have had to borrow from the 
population and from Europeans at a 
high rate of interest to make up the 
sum which hus been found to be neces¬ 
sary. They have a debt of 60,000,000/.; 
and it is continually increasing; they 
always liave a loan open; and while 
their delit is increasing their credit has 
been falling, because they have not 
treated their creditors very honourably 
on one or two occasions, and chiefly, 
of course, on account of the calamities 
which liave recently happened in India. 
There is one iioinl with regard to taxa¬ 
tion whicli I wisli to explain to the 
House, and I hope that, in the reforms'' 
to which tlie noble Lord is looking 
forward, k will not be overlooked. I 
have said that the gross revenue is . 
30.000,000/. Exclusive of the opium 1 
reveime, whicli is not, strictly speaking, 
and liardly at all, a tax upon the people, 

I set dowm the taxation of the country at 
something like 25,000,000/. Hon. Gen¬ 
tlemen must not compaie 25,000,000/. 
of taxation in India with 60 000,000/. 
of taxation in England. They must 
bear in mind that in India they could 
have twelve days’ labour of a man for 
the same sum in silver or gold which 
they have to pay for one day’s labour of 
a man in England; that if, for example, 
this 25,000,000/. were expended in pur¬ 
chasing labour, that sum would pur¬ 
chase twelve times as much in India 
as in England—that is to say, that the 
25,000,000/. would puichase as many 
days* labour in India as 300,000,000/. 
would purchase in England. [An Hon. * 
Member: ‘ How much is the labour 
worth?’] That is precisely what I am 
coming to. If the labour of a man is 
only worth 2d. a-day, they could not 
expect as much revenue from him as if 
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it weie 2s. a-day. That is just the point 
to which I wish the hon. Gentleman 
would turn his attention. We have in 
England a population which, for the 
sake of argument, I will call 30,000,000. 
We -have in India a population of 
i 50,000,000. Therefore, the population 
of India is five times as great as the 
population of England. We raise in 
India, reckoning by the value of labour, 
taxation equivalent to 300,000,000/., 
which is five times the English revenue. 
Some one may probably say, therefore, 
that the taxation in India and in Eng¬ 
land appears to be about the same, and 
no great injury is done. But it must 
be borne in mind that in England we 
have an incalculable power of steam, of 
machinery, of modes of transit, roads, 
canals, railways, and everything which 
capital and human invention can bring 
to help the industry of the people; 
while in India there is nothing of the 
|kind. In India there is scarcely a decent 
road, the rivers are not bridged, there 
are comparatively no steam engines, 
and none of those aids to industry that 
meet us at every step in Great Britain 
and Ireland. Suppose steam engines, 
machinery, and modes of transit abo¬ 
lished in England, how much revenue 
would the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
obtain from the people of England? 
Instead of 60,060,000/. a-year, would 
he get 10,000,000/.? 1 doubt it very 
much. If the House will follow out 
the argument, they will come to the 
conclusion that the taxes of the people 
of India are oppressive to tig; last de¬ 
gree, and that the Government which 
has thus taxed them can be tolerated 
no longer, and rilust be put an end to 
at once and for ever. I wish to say 
something about the manner in which 
these great expenses are incurred. The 
extravagance of the East India Govern- 
ment is notorious to all. I believe 
there never was any other service under 
the sun paid at so high a rate as the 
exclusive Civil Service of the East India 
Company. Clergymen and missionaries 
can be got to go out to India for a 
moderate sum—private soldiers and 
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officers of the army go out for a mode¬ 
rate remuneration—merchants are con¬ 
tent to live in the cities of India for a 
percentage or profit not greatly exceed¬ 
ing the ordinary prolits of commerce. 
But the Civil Service, because it is 
bound up with those who were raised 
by it and who dispense the patronage 
of India, receive a inte of payment 
which would be incredible if we did 
not know it to be true, and which, 
knowing it to be true, we must admit 
to be monstrous. The East India Go¬ 
vernment scatters salaries about at Bom¬ 
bay, Calcutta, Madias, Agra, Lahore, 
and half a dozen other cities, which 
arc up to the mark of those of the 
Trime Minister and Secretaries of State 
in this country. These salaries arc 
framed upon the theoiy that India is a 
mine of inexhaustible wealth, although 
no one has found it to be so but the 
members of' the Civil Service of the 
East India Company. The policy of 
the Government is at the bottom of the 
constant deficit. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has twice recently de- | 
dared that expenditure depends upon 
policy. That is as tiue in India as in 
England, and it is the policy that has 
l>een pursued there which renders the 
revenue liable to this constantly re¬ 
curring deficit. 

I have come to the conclusion, which 
many hon. Members probably share 
with me, that the edifice we have reared 
in India is too vast. There are few 
men now, and least of all those con¬ 
nected with the luist India Company, 
who, looking back to the policy lhafr 
has been pursued, will not be willing to 
admit that it has not been judicious but 
hazardous—that, territories have been « 
annexed that had better have been left 
independent, and that wars have been 
undertaken which were as needless as 
they were altogether unjustifiable. The 
immense empire that has been con¬ 
quered is too vast for ifianagement, its 
base is in decay, and during the last 
twelve months it has appea*ed to be' 
tottering to its fall. Who or what 
is the instrument — the Cabinet, the 
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Government, or the person—by whom 
this evil policy is carried on? 

The greatest officer in India is the 
Governor-General. He is the ruler of 
about one-fifth—certainly more than 
one-sixth—of the human race. The 
Emperors of France and Russia are 
but the governors of provinces com¬ 
pared with the power, the dignity, and 
the high estate of the Governor-General 
of India. Now, over this officer, almost 
no real control is exercised. If I were 
to appeal to the two hon. Gentlemen 
who have fiequently addressed the 
House during these debates (Colonel 
Sykes and Mr. Willoughby), they would 
probably admit that the Governor-Ge¬ 
neral of India is an officer of such high 
position that scarcely any control can 
be exercised over him either in India 
or in England. Take the case of the 
Marquess of Dalhousie for exam])le. I 
am not about to make an attack upon 
him, for the occasion is too solemn for 
personal controversies. But the annexa¬ 
tion of Satlara, of tlie Punjab, of Nag- 
pore, and of Oude occurred under his 
rule. I will not go into the case of 
Sattara; but one of its Princes, and 
one of the most magnanimous Princes 
that India ever produced, suffered and 
died most unjustly in exile, either 
through the mistakes or the crimes of 
the Government of India. This, how¬ 
ever, was not done under the Govern¬ 
ment of Lord Dalhousie. As to the 
annexation of Nagpore, the House has 
never heard anything about it to this 
hour. There has been no message from 
the Crown or statement of the Govern¬ 
ment relative to that annexation. Hon. 
Members have indeed heard from India 
that the dresses and wardrobes of the 
ladies of its Court have been exposed 
to sale, like a bankrupt’s stock, in the 
haberdashers’ shops of Calcutta—a thing 
likely to incense and horrify the people 
of India who i^tnessed it. 

Take, again, the case of the Burmese 
war. The Governor-General entered 
into it, aW annexed the province of 
Pegu, and to this day there has been no 
treat/ with the King of Burmah. If 
—--- 
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that case had been brought before the 
House, it is impossible that the war 
with Burmah could have been entered 
upon. I do not believe that there is 
one man in England who,, knowing the 
facts, would say that this war was just 
or necessary in any sense. The Gover¬ 
nor-General ’has an army of 300,000 
men under his command; he is a long 
way from home; he is highly connected 
with the governing classes at home; 
there are cermin reasons that make war 
palatable to Large classes in India; and 
he is so powerful that he enters into 
these great military operations almost 
uncontrolled by the opinion of the Par¬ 
liament and people of England. He 
may commit any amount of blunders or 
crimes against the moral law, and lie 
v/ill still come home loaded with digni¬ 
ties and in the enjoyment of pensions. 
Does it not become the power and 
character of this House to examine 
narrowly the origin of the misfortunes ^ 
and disgraces of the grave catastrophe 
which has just occurretl ? The place of 
the Govcrnoi-General is too high—his 
power is loo great—and I believe that 
this particular office and officer arc very 
much responsible—of course under the 
Government at home—for the disasters 
that have taken place. 

Only think of a Governor-General of 
India wiling to an Indian Prince, the 
ruler over many millions of men in the 
heart of India, ‘ Remember you are but 
as the dust under my feet.’ Passages 
like these are left out of despatches, 
when laid QXi the table of the HouseK)^ 
Commons:—it would not do for the 
Parliament or the Crown, or the people 
of England to know that their officer 
addressed language like this to a Native 
Prince. The fact is that a Governor- 
General of India, unless he be such a 
man as is not found more than once 
in a century, is very liable to have his 
head turned, and to form ambitious 
views, which are mainly to be gratified 
by successful wars and the annexation 
of province after province during the 
period of his rule. The * Services’ are 
always ready to help him in these plans. 
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fl am not sure that the Puesidentvjf the 
dioard of Control could not give evidence 
on this subject, for I hay'; heard some¬ 
thing of what happened whjn the noble 
Lord was in India. When the Burmese 
,\var broke out, the noble Lord could no 
doubt tell the House that, without in- 
<|uiring into the quarrel or*itr^ causes, 
the press of India, which wassMevoted 
to the ‘Services,* and the ‘Services’ 
themselves, united in universal appro¬ 
bation of the course ta^cn by the 
(lovernor-General. Justice to Pegu and 
' Burmah and the taxes to be raised for 
the support of the war were forgotten, 
and nothing but visions of more terri¬ 
tory and more patronage Boated before 
the eyes of the official English in India. 

1 contend that the power of the Gover¬ 
nor-General is too great and the office 
too high to be held by the subject of 
any power whatsoever, and especially by 
any subject of the Queen of England. 

# I should propose, if I were in a posi¬ 
tion to offer a scheme in the shape of a 
Bill to the House, as an indispensable 

f reliminary to the wise government of 
ndia in future, such as wcmld be credit¬ 
able to Parliament and advantageous to 
the people of India, that the office of 
Governor-General should be abolished. 
Perhaps some hon. Gentlemen may think 
this a very unrcjisonable proposition. 
Many people thought it unreasonable in 
1853 when it was proposed to abolish 
the East India Company; but now 
Parliament and the country believe it 
to be highly reasonable and proper; 
aiKp I am not sure that I c«uld not 
biing before the House reasons to con¬ 
vince them that the abolition of the 
office of Govern<?r-General is one of 
the most sensible and one of the most 
Conservative proposals ever brought 
forward in connection with the Govern¬ 
ment of India. I believe the duties of 
Governor-General arc far greater 
than any human being can adequately 
fulfil. Jle has a power omnipotent to 
crush anything that !<» good. If he so 
wishes, he can overbear and overrule 
whatever is proposed for the welfare of : 
India, while, as to doing anything that 


is good, I could show that with regard 
to the vast countries over which he 
rules, he is really almost powerless to 
effect anything that those countries re¬ 
quire. The hon. Gentleman behind me 
(Colonel Sykes) has told us there are 
twenty nations in India, and that there 
are twenty languages. Has it ever hap¬ 
pened before that any one man governed 
twenty nations,speaking twenty different 
languages, and bound them together in 
one great and compact empire? [An 
hon. Member here made an observa¬ 
tion.] My hon. Friend mentions a great 
Parthian monarch. No doubt there 
have been men strong in arm and in 
head, and of stern resolution, who have 
kept great empires together during llieir 
lives; but as soon as they went the 
way of all flesh, and descended, like the 
meanest of their subjects, to the tomb, 
the provinces they had ruled were 
divided into several Slates, and their 
great empires vanished. I might ask 
the noble Lord below me (Lord John 
Russell) and the noble Lord the Mem¬ 
ber for Tiverton (the noble Lord the 
Member for King’s Lynn has not as 
yet experience on this point), whether, 
when they came to appoint a Governor- 
General of India, they did not find it 
one of the most serious and difficult 
duties they could be called on to per¬ 
form? I do not know at this moment, 
and I never have known, a man com¬ 
petent to govern India; and if any msin 
says he is competent, he sets himself up 
at a much higher value than those who 
are acquainted with him are likely to 
set him. Let the House look at the 
making of the laws for twenty nations 
speaking twenty languages. Look at 
the regulations of the police for twenty 
nations speaking twenty languages. 
Look at the question of public works 
as it affects twenty nations speaking 
twenty languages; where there is no 
municipal power and no combinations 
of any kind, such as facilitate the con¬ 
struction of public works in this country 
Inevitably all those duties that^devolvj 
jOn eveiy good government must b< 
neglected by the Govemor-Generttl o 
_I 
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India, however wise, capable, and honest the only portion of India connected v 
he may be in the performance of his this country. I would have its finar 

duties, because the duties laid upon its taxation, its justice, and its pol 

him are such as no man now living or departments, as well as its public wo 
who ever lived can or could properly and military departments, precisely 
sustain. same as if it were a State having 

It may be asked what I would sub- connection with any other part of Inc 
stitute for the Governor-Generalship of and recognized only as a dependency 
India. Now, I do not propose to abolish this country. I would propose that I 
the office of Governor-General of India Government of every Presidency shoi 
this Session. I am not propo.sing any correspond with the Secretary for Int 
clause in the BUI, and if 1 were to pro- / in England, and that there should , 
pose one to carry out the idea I hare / telegraphic tommunications between a 
expressed, I might be answered by the / the Presidencies in India, as I hope be 
irgument, that a great part of the popu- / fore long to see a telegraphic coninnmi- 
lation of India is in a state of anarchy, I cation between the office of the noble 
and that it'would be most inconvenient, I I,ord (Lord Stanley) and every Piesi- 
if not dangerous, to abolish the office of dency over which he presides. I shall 
Governor-General at such a time. I do no doubt be told that there are insiiper- 
iiot mean to propose such a thing now; able difficulties in the way of such an 

but I take this opportunity of stating arrangement, and 1 shall be sure to hear 

my views, in the hope that when we of the military difficulty. Now, I do 

come to 1863, we may perhaps be able not profess to be an authority on mili- 

to consider the question more in the tary aflaiis, but I know that military 

light in which I am endeavouring to men often make great mistakes. I 

present it to the House. I would propose woidd have the army divided, each 
that, instead of having a Governor- Presidency having its own army, just 
Geireral and an Indian empir e, we should as now, car e being taken to have themS 

have neither the one nor the other. I kept distinct; and I sec no danger of< 

wotrld pr opose that we should have any confusion or misunderstanding.when 

Presidencies, and not an Lmpire. If I an emergency arose, in having them all 

were a Minister which the House will brought together to carry out the views 

admit is a bold figure of speech—and of the Government. There is one ques- 

if the House were to agree with me— tion which it is important to bear in 

which is also an essential point—I would mind, and that is with regard to the 

propose to have at least five Presidencies Councils in India. I think every Go- 

in India, and I would have the govern- vernor of a Presidency should have an 

ments of those Presidencies perfectly assistant Council, but dificrently con- 

equal in rank and in salary. The stituted from what they now are, I 

capitals of those Presidencies would would jiave an open Council The 

probably be Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, noble Lord the Member for London 

Agra, and Lahore. I will take the used some expressions the other night 

Presidency of Madras as an illu.5tra- which I interpreted to mean that it was 

tion. Madras has a population of some necessary to maintain in all its exclusive- 

20,000,000. We all know its position ness the system of the Civil Service in 

on the map, and that it has the ad- India. In that I entirely differ from 

vantage of being more compact, geo- the noble Lord. [Lord J. Russell he(e 

graphically speaking, than the other indicated dissent.] The noble Lord 

Presidencies. It has a Governor and a corrects me in that statement, and there- 

Council. I would give to it a Governor fore I must have*been mistaken. What 

and a Council still, but would confine all we want is to make the Governments 

their duties to the Presidency of Madras, of the Presidencies governments for the 

and I would treat it just as if Madras wai people of the Presidencies; not govern- 


bents for the civil servants of the Crown, 
mt for the non-official mercantile classes 
rom England who settle there, and for 
he 20,000,000 or 30,000,000 of Natives 
n each Presidency. 

I should propose to do that which 
has been done with great advantage in 
jCeylon. I have received a letter from 
an officer who has been in the service 
|of the East India Company, and who 
lold me a fact which has gratified me 
f\'cry much. He says — 

] • At z public dinner it Colombo, in l 8 j^, 
fto the Governor, Sir Wi/niot Horton, at / 
which I was present, the best speech of the 
evening was made by a native nobleman 
Candy, and a member of Council. It 
wis remarkable for its appropriate expres- 
,ion, its sound sense, and the deliberation- 
and ease that marked the utterance of his 
feelings. There was no repetition or use¬ 
less phraseology or flattery, and it was 
admitted by all who heard him to be the 
fcundest and neatest speech of the night.’ 

This was in Ceylon. It is not, of course, 
Always the best man who can make the 
liest speech; but if what I liave read 
could be said of a native of Ceylon, it 
could be said of thousands in India. 
We need not go beyond the walls of 
this House to find a head bronzed by 
an Indian sun equal to the ablest heads 
of those who adotu its benches. And 
in every part of India we all know that 
it would be an insult to the people of 
India to say that it is not the same. 
There are thousands of persons in India 
whq are competent to take any position 
to which the Government may choose 
to advance them. If the Governor of 
each Presidency were to have in his 
Council some of the officials of his 
Government, some of the non-official 
Europeans resident in the Presidency, 
f and two or three at least of the intelli- 
5 gent Natives of the Presidency in whom 
, the people would have some confidence, 
you would have begun that which will 
be of inestimable value hereafter—you 
would have begun to unite the govem- 
tnent with the governed; and unless 
you do that, no government will be safe, 


and any hurricane may overturn it or 
throw it into confusion. 

Now, suppose the Governor-General 
gone, the Presidencies established, the 
Governors equal in rank and dignity, 
and their Councils constituted in the 
manner I have indicated, is it not 
reasonable to suppose that the delay 
which has hitherto been one of the 
greatest curses of your Indian Govern¬ 
ment would be almost altogether 
/ avoided? Instead of a Governor-Ge- 
/ ne al living in Calcutta, or at Simla, 

I never travelling over the whole of the 
country, and knowing very little about 
it, and that liule only through other 
official eyes, is it not reasonable to 
suppose that the action of llie Govern¬ 
ment would be more direct in all its 
duties and in every department of its 
service than has been the case under 
the system which has existed until now? 
Your administration of the law, marked 
by so much disgrace, could never have 
lasted so long as it has done if the 
Governors of your Presidencies had 
been independent Governors. So with 
regard to matters of police, education, 
public works, and everything that can 
stimulate industry, and so with regard 
to your system of taxation. You would 
have in every Presidency a constant 
rivalry for 'good. The Governor of 
Madras, when his term of office expired, 
would be delighted to show that the 
people of that Presidency were con¬ 
tented, that the whole Presidency was 
advancing in civilization, that roads and 
all manner of useful public works were 
extending, that industry was becoming * 
more and more a habit of the people, 
and that the exports and imports were 
constantly increasing. The Governors 
of Bombay and the rest of the P*/esi- 
dencies would be animated by the same 
spirit, and so you would have all over 
India, as I have said, a rivaliy for 
good; you would have placed a check 
on that malignant spirit of ambition 
which has worked so much evil—^you 
would have no Governor so great that 
you could not control him, none who 
■knight make war when he pleased; 
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war and annexation would be greatly 
checked, if not entirely prevented; and 
1 do in my conscience believe you 
would have laid the foundation for a 
better and more permanent form of 
government for India than has ever 
obtained since it came under the rule 
of England. 

But how long does England propose 
to govern India? Nobody answers that 
question, and nobody can answer it. 
Be it 50, or 100, or 500 years, does any 
man with the smallest glimmering of 
common sense believe that so great 
a country, with its twenty different 
nations and its twenty languages, can 
ever be bound up. and consolidated into 
one compact and enduring empire ? 

I l)elieve such a thing to be iitlcily 
impossible. We must fail in the attempt 
if ever we make it, and we arc bound 
to look into the future with reference 
to that point. The Presidency of Ma¬ 
dras, for instance, having its own Go¬ 
vernment, would in fifty years become 
one compact State, and every part of 
the Presidency would look to the city 
of Madias as its capital, and to the 
Government of Madras as its ruling 
power. If that were to go on for a cen¬ 
tury or more, there would be five or six 
Presidencies of India built up into so 
many compact States; and if at any 
future period the sovereignty of Ping- 
land should be withdrawn, we should 
leave so many Presidencies built up and 
finnly compacted together, each able to 
support its own independence and its 
own Government; and we should be 
® able to say we had not left the country 
a prey to that anarchy and discord 
which I believe to be inevitable if we 
insist on holding those vast territories 
with the idea of building them up into 
one great empire. But I am obliged to 
admit that mere machinery is not suf¬ 
ficient in this case, either with respect 
to my own scheme or to that of the 
noble lord (Lord Stanley). We want 
something else than mere clerks, sta¬ 
tionery, despatches, and so forth. We 
want what I shall designate as a new 
feeling in England, and an entirely neW' 


policy in India. We must in future have 
India governed, not for a handful of 
Englishmen, not for that Civil Service 
whose praises are so constantly sounded 
in this House. You may govern India, 
if you like, for the good of England, 
but the good of England must come 
tlirougli the channels of the good of 
India. There are but two modes of 
gaining anything by our connection 
with India. The one is by plundering 
the people of India, and the other by 
.trading with them. 1 prefer to do it by 
trading with them. But in order that 
England may become rich by trading 
with India. India itself must become 
rich, and India can only become rich 
through the honest administration of 
justice and through entire security of 
life and property. 

Now, as to this new policy, I will 
tell the House what I think the Prime 
Minister should do. He ought, I think, 
always to choose for his President qf 
the Board of Control or his Secretary 
of State for India, a man who cannot 
be excelled by any other man in his 
Cabinet, or in his party, for capacity, 
for honesty, for attention to his duties, 
and for knowledge adapted to the parti¬ 
cular office to which he is appointed. 
If any Prime Minister appoint an in¬ 
efficient man to such an office, he will 
he a traitor to the Tnrone of England. 
That officer, appointed for the qualities 
I have just indy:ated, should, with equal 
scrupulousness and conscientiousness, 
make the appointments, whether of the 
Governor-General, or (should that office 
be abolished) of the Governors of the 
Presidencies of India. Those appoint¬ 
ments should not bC rewards for old 
men simply because such men have 
done good service when in their prime, 
nor should they be rewards for mere 
party service, but they should be 
appointments given under a feeling thaj 
interests of the very highest moment, 
connected with this country, depend on 
those great offices in India being pro¬ 
perly filled. The same principles •should 
run throughout the whole system of 
government; for, unless there be a very 
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high degree of virtue in all these 
appointments, and unless our great ob¬ 
ject be to govern India well and to 
exalt the name of England in the eyes 
of the whole Native population, all 
that we have recourse to in the way 
of machinery will be of very little use 
indeed. 

I admit that this is a great work; 
1 admit, also, that the fuilher I go into 
the consideration of this question, the 
more 1 feel that it is too large for me 
to grapple with, and lha? every step 
we take in it should be taken as if 
we were men walking in the daik. We 
have, however, certain great principles 
to guide us, and by their light wc may 
make steps in advance, if not fast, at 
any rate sure. But we start from an 
unfortunate position. We start from 
a platform of conquest by force of arms 
extending over a hundred years. Thcie 
is nothing* in the world worse than the 
^ort of foundation from which we start. 
The greatest genius who has shed lustre 
on the literature of this country has 
said, ‘ There is no sure foundation set 
on bloodand it may be our unhappy 
fate, in regard to India, to demonstialc 
the truth of that saying. We are always 
subjugators, and we must be viewed 
with hatred and suspicion. I say we 
must look at thejthing as it is, if we are 
to see our exact position, what our duty 
is, and what chance there is of our 
retaining India and of governing it for 
the advantage of its people. Our diffi¬ 
culties have been enormously increased 
bydhe revolt. The people of ^dia have 
only seen England in its worst form 
in that country. They have seen it in 
its military po^r, Us exclusive Civil 
Service, and in the supremacy of a 
handful of foreigners. When Natives of 
India come to this country, they are 
delighted with England and with Eng- 
’iishmen. They find themselves treat^ 
with a kindness, a consideration, a re¬ 
spect, to which they were wholly 
strangers in their own country; and 
they cannot understand how it is that 
men who are so just, so attentive to 
them here, sometimes, indeed too often. 


appear to them in a different character 
in India. I remember that the Hon. 
Frederic Shore, who wrote some thirty 
years since, stated, in his able and 
instructive book, that even in his time 
the conduct of th^ English in India 
towards the Natives was less agreeable, 
less kindly, less just than it had been in 
former years; and in 1853, before the 
Committee presided over by the hon. 
Member for liuntingdon (Mr.T. Baring), 
evidence was given that the feeling 
between the rulers and the ruled in 
India was becoming every year less like 
what could be desired. It was only the 
other day there appeai-ed in a letter of 
The Times* correspondent an anecdote 
which illustrates what 1 am saying, and 
which I feel it necessary to read to the 
House. Mr. Russell, of The Timesy snys:-^ 

‘ I went off to breakfast in a small 
mosque, which has been turned into a 
salle rt manger by some officers stationed 
here, and I confess I should have eaten 
with more satisfaction had I not seen, as I 
entered the enclosure of the mosque, a 
native badly wounded on a charpoy, by 
which was sitting a woman in deep 
affiiction. The explanation given of this 

scene was, that “- [the name of the 

Englishman was left blank] had been 
licking two of his bearers (or servants), 
and had nearly murdered them.” This 
was one of the servants, and, without 
knowing or caring to know the causes of 
such chastisement, I cannot but express 
my disgust at the severity—to call it by 
no harsher name—of some of our fellow- 
countrymen towards their domestics.’ , 

The reading of that paragraph gave 
me extreme pain. People may fancy 
that this does not matter much; but I 
say it matters very much. Under any 
system of government you will have 
Englishmen scattered all over India, 
and conduct like that I have just de¬ 
scribed, in any district, must create ill 
feeling towards England, to your rule, 
to your supremacy; and when that 
feeling has become sufficiently extensive, 
any little accident may give fire to the 
train; and you may have calamities 
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more or less serious, such as we have 
i had during the last twelve months, 
must change all this if you mean 
to keep India. I do not now make any 
comment upon the mode in which this 
country has been put into possession of 
India. I accept that possession as a 
fact. There we are; we do not know 
how to leave it, and therefore let us sec 
if we know how to govern it. It is 
a problem such as, perhaps, no other 
nation has had to solve. Let us see 
whether there is enough of intelligence 
and virtue in England to solve the diffi¬ 
culty. In the first place, then, I say, 
let us abandon all that system of 
calumny against the Natives of India 
which has lately prevailed. Had that 
people not been docile, the most go¬ 
vernable race in the world, how could 
you have maintained your power for 
ICO years? Are they not industrious, 
are they not intelligent, are they not— 
upon the evidence of the most distin¬ 
guished men the Indian Service ever 
produced—endowed with many qualities 
which make them respected by all Eng¬ 
lishmen who mix with them? I have 
heard that from many men of the widest 
experience, and have read the same in 
the works of some of the best writers 
upon India. Then let us not have 
these constant calumnies against such a 
people. Even now there are men who 
go about the country speaking as if 
such things had never been contra¬ 
dicted, and talking of mutilations and 
atrocities committal in India. The less 
we say about atrocities the better. 

* Great political tumults are, I fear, 
never brought about or subdued with¬ 
out grievous acts on both sides deeply 
to be regretted. At least, we are in the 
position of invaders and conquerors— 
they are in the position of the invaded 
and the conquered. Whether I were a 
native of India, or of England, or of 
any other country, I would not the less 
assert the great distinction between 
their position and ours in that country, 
and I would not permit any man in my 
presence, without rebuke, to indulge 
j in the calumnies and expressions of 
I, < , -- 


contempt which I have recently hea, 
poured forth without measure upon ti 
whole population of India. 

There is one other point to whici 
I wish to address myself before I sii 
down, and in touching upon it I address 
myself especially to the noble Lord 
(Lord Stanley) and his colleagues in the 
Government. If I had the responsibility 
of administering the affairs of India, 
there are certain things I would do. 

I would, ipimcdiately after this Bill 
passes, issue a Proclamation in India 
which should reach every subject of 
the British Crown in that country, and 
be heard of in the territories of every ' 
Indian Prince or Rajah. I would offer 
a general amnesty. It is all vciy well 
to talk of issuing an amnesty to all who 
have done nothing; but who is there 
that has done nothing in such a state of 
affairs as has prevailed during the past 
twelve months? If you pursue your 
vengeance until you have rooted ou^ 
and destroyed every one of those sol¬ 
diers who have revolted, when will your ^ 
labour cease? If you are to punish 'i 
every non-military Native of India who^ 
has given a piece of bread or a cup ' 
of water to a revolted trooper, how 
many Natives will escape your punish¬ 
ment and your vengeance? 1 would 
have a general amnc'^ty, which should 
be put forth as the first great act done 
directly by the Queen of England in 
the exercise of Sovereign power over 
the territories of India. In this Pro¬ 
clamation I would promise to the Na¬ 
tives of ^ndia a security for their pro¬ 
perty as complete as we have here at 
home; and I would ^ut an end to all 
those mischievous and irritating in¬ 
quiries which have been going on for 
years in many parts of India as to the 
title to landed estates, by which you tell 
the people of that country that unless 
each man can show an unimpeachable* ' 
title to his property for ninety years 
you will dispossess him. What would 
be the state of things here if such 
a regulation were adopted? 

I would also proclaim to the people 
of India that we would hold sacr^ that 
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■ight of adoption which has prevailed the religions held to be true in India, 
or centuries in that country. It was I would do another thing. I would es- 

^nly the other day that I had laid before tablish a Court of Appeal, the Judges of 

me the case of a Native Prince who has / which should be Judges of the highest I 
been most faithful to England during / character in India, for the settlement of 
these latter trials. When he came to / those many disputes which have arisen 
the throne at ten years of age -he was I between the Government of India and 
made to sign a document, by which. he I its subjects, some Native and some 
agreed that if he had no children his Euro])ean. I would not suffer these 
territories should be at the disposal of I questions to come upon the floor of this 
the British Government, or what was I House. I would not forbid them by 
called the paramount power. He has statute, but I would establish a Court 


been married; he has had'bne son and 
two or three daughters; but within the 
last few weeks his only son has died. 
There is grief in the palace, and there 
is consternation among the people, for 
the fact of this agreement entered into 
by the boy of ten years old is well 
known to all the inhabitants of the 
country. Representations have already 
been made to this country in the hope 
that the Government will cancel tiiat 
^igreement, and allow the people of 
that Slate to know that the right of 
adoption would not be taken from their 
Prince in case he should have no other 
|son. Let the Government do that, and 
there is not a comer of India into which 
that intelligence would not penetrate 
with the rapidity of lightning. And 
would not that calm the anxieties of 
many of those independent Princes and 
Rajahs who are only afraid that when 
these troubles are over, the English 
Government will recommence that sys¬ 
tem of annexation out of which I 
believe all these troubles have arisen ? 

I would tell them also in that Procla¬ 
mation, that while the people of Eng¬ 
land hold that their own. the Christian 
religion, is true and the best for man¬ 
kind, yet that it is consistent with that 
religion that they who profess it should 
hold inviolable the rights of conscience 
and the rights of religion in others. I 
would show, that whatever violent, over- 
zealous, and fanatical men may have 
said in this country, the Parliament of 
England, the Ministers of the Queen, 
and the Queen herself, are resolved that 
upon this point no kind of wrong should 
he done to the millions who profess 


which should render it unnecessary for 
any man in India to cross the ocean to 
“seek for that justice which he would 
then be able to get in his own country 
without corruption or secret bargain. 
Then I would carry out the proposition 
which the noblg Lord has made to¬ 
night, and which the right hon. Gentle¬ 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made when he introduced his Bill, that 
a Commission should be issued to in¬ 
quire into the question of finance. I 
would have other commissions, one for 
each Presidency, and I would tell the 
people of India that there should be a 
searching inquiry into their grievances, 
and that it was the interest and the will 
of the Queen of England that those 
grievances should be redressed. 

Now, perhaps 1 may be told that I 
am proposing strange things, quite out 
of the ordinary routine of government. 

I admit it. We are in a position that 
necessitates something out of the ordi¬ 
nary routine.* There are positions and 
times in the history of every country, as 
in the lives of individuals, when courage 
and action are absolute salvation; and ■> 
now the Crown of England, acting by 
the advice of the responsible Ministers, 
must, ill my opinion, have recourse to 
a great and unusual measure in order 
to allay the anxieties which prevail 
throughout the whole of India. The 
people of India do not like us, but they 
scarcely know where to turn if we leu 
them. They are sheep literally without 
a shepherd. They are people whom 
you have subdued, and who have the 
highest and strongest claims upon you 
-5—claims which you cannot forget— 
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claims which, if you do not act upon, 


you may rely upon it that, if there be a 
judgment for nations—as I believe there 
is—as for individuals, our children in 
no distant generation must pay the 
penalty which we have purchased by 
neglecting our duty to the populations 
of India. 

I have now stated my views and 
opinions on this question, not at all in 
a manner, I feel, equal to the question j 
itself. I have felt the difficulty in 
thinking of it; I feel the difficulty in 
speaking of it—for there is far more in 
it and about it than any man, howevef | 
much he may be accustomed to think 
upon political questions, and to discuss 
them, can comprise at all within the [ 
compass of a speech of ordinary length, j 
I have described the measures which I 
would at once adopt for the purpose of 
soothing the agitation which now dis¬ 
turbs and menaces every part of India, 
and of inviting the submission of those j 
who are now in arms against you. 
Now 1 believe—I speak in the most ! 
perfect honesty—I believe that the an- : 
nouncement of these measures would 
avail more in restoring tranquillity than 
the presence of an additioiral anny, and 
I believe that their full and honest 
adoption would enable you to retain 
your power in India. I have sketched 
the form of government which I would 


establish in India and at home, with 
the \fiew of securing perfect responsi¬ 
bility and an enlightened administra¬ 
tion. I admit that these things can 
only be obtained in degree, but I am 
convinced that a Government such as 
that which I have sketched would be 
! free from most of the errors and the 
i vices that have marked and marred 
your past career in India. I have 
given much study to this great and 
solemn question. I entreat the House 
to study irnot only now, during the 
passing of this Bill, but after the 
Session is over, and till we meet again 
next year, when in all probability there 
must be further legislation upon this 
great subject; for I believe that upon 
this question depends very much, for 
good or for evil, the future of this 
country of which we are citizens, and 
which we all regard and love so much. 
You have had enough of military repu¬ 
tation on Eastern fields; you hav^ 
gathered large han’ests of that com-' 
modity, be it valuable or be it worth¬ 
less. I invite you to something 
better, and higher, and holier than 
that; I invite you to a glory not 
‘ fanned by conquest’s crimson wing,’ 
but based upon the solid and lasting 
benefits which I believe the Parliament 
of England can, if it will, confer upon 
the countless populations of India. 
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From Hansard. 

[A despatch of Lord Ellenborough, the President of the Board of Control, to Lord 
Canning, the Governor-General of India, had been laid before the two Houses. This 
document severely censured the Governor-General’s policy in dealing with the 
talookdars of Oude. Immediate advantage was taken of this document by the 
Opposition, and on the loth of May Mr. Cardwell gave notice in the Commons of 
a motion condemnatory of Lord Ellenborough’s despatch. Lord Ellenborough 
retired from the Government. On May I4, however, Mr. Cardwell brought 
forward his motion in the House of Commons, but, after a lengthened debate, 
consented to withdraw it, at the earnest entreaty of many from his own side of 
the House,] 

I AM afraid I shall hardly be able to 
take part in this discussion in a manner 
becoming the magnitude of the question 
before us, and in any degree in accord¬ 
ance with the long anxiety which I 
have felt in regard to Indian affairs, 
but I happen to have been unfortunately 
and accidentally a good deal mixed up 
with these matters, and my name has 
frequently been mentioned in the course 
of debate, not only in this bijt in the 
other House of Parliament, and I am 
unwilling, therefore, to vote without 
expressing my ojffnion upon the matter 
under discussion. First, I may be al¬ 
lowed to explain that I think almost 
everything that has been said and 
imagined with regard to the part that I 
have had in bringing on this discussion 
has been altogether erroneous, and has 
no foundation whatever. There was no 
arrangement between the hon. Gentle¬ 
man the Secretary of the Board of 
Control and myself with regard to the 
question that I thought it my duty to 

--- h 


put to him on the subject of Lord 
Canning's Proclamation. I had spoken 
two or three weeks before the date of 
that question to the hon. Gentleman, 
because I had been informed by a re¬ 
spected friend of mine, Mr. Dickinson, 
the hon. secretary of the India Reform 
Society, who has very great information 
on Indian affairs, that he had received 
communications to the effect that some 
Proclan^^ation of this character was in 
preparation and was about to be issued. 
I spoke to the hon. Member with regard 
to that report; and he told me that he 
had received no communication which 
enabled him to give me any information 
on the subject. I then intimated to 
him that in case there was anything 
of the kind I should certainly put a 
question to the Government respecting 
it. This was three weeks before the 
date of my question. Well, I read the 
Proclamation in Tie Times newspaper, 
the same day that every one else read 
^it: and I came down to the House, not 
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having seen the hon. Gentleman in the 
meantime. I met my hon. Friend the 
Member for Stockport (Mr, J. B. Smith) 
in Westminster Hall, and he told me 
that having read the despatch, and 
knowing my intention with regard to 
it, he, having met the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Baillie) that evening, said to him 
he had no doubt that when I came 
down to the House I should put a 
question respecting it. When I came 
down I put a question and received an 
answer; both question and answer are 
before the House and the country. But 
I confess I did not anticipate that we 
should lose a week from the discussion 
of the Indian Resolutions on account of 
the question which I then asked the 
hon Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Board of Control. 

Now, Sir, with respect to the question 
before the House, 1 should have been 
content to let it end when the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor-General 
sat down. I think. Sir, the House 
might have come to a vote when the 
Solicitor-General finished his speech. 1' 
could not but compare that speech with 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
who moved the Resolution now before 
the House. I thought the right hon. 
Gentleman raked together a great many 
small things to makeup a great case. It 
appeared to me that he spoke as if his 
manner indicated that he was not per¬ 
fectly satisfied with the course he was 
pursuing. I think he failed to stimulate 
himself with the idea that he was per¬ 
forming a great public duty; for if he 
^had been impressed with that idea I 
think his subject would have enabled 
him to deliver a more lively and im¬ 
pressive speech than that which he has 
made. But, Sir, I believe that every 
one will admit that the speech of the 
Solicitor-General was characterised by 
the closest logic and the most complete 
and exhaustive argument. There is 
scarcely a Gentleman with whom I have 
STOken with regard to that speech who 
does not admit that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman has seemed to have taken up ^ 
the whole question, and to have given a ' 


complete answer to all serious charges 
brought against the Government. 

This Motion is an important one in 
two aspects. First of all as respects 
the interests of parties at home—which 
some people, probably, think the more 
important of the interests concerned; 
and, secondly, as respects the effect 
which will be produced in India when 
this discussion, with the vote at which 
we arrive, reaches that country and is 
read there. ^The princes, the rajahs, and 
intelligent landholders, whether under 
the English Government or independent, 
will know very little about what we 
understand by party ; and any cabal or ' 
political conspiracy here will have no 
influence on them. They know little of 
the persons who conduct and take a part 
in the debate in this House; and the 
‘loud cheers’ which they will read of in 
our discussions will be almost nothing 
ta them. The question to them will be, 
What is the opinion of the Parliament of> 
England as to the policy announced to 
India in the Proclamation ? 

Now, Sir, I complain of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and I think the House 
has reason to complain, that in his 
Resolution he endeavours to evade the 
real point of discussion. The noble 
Lord who has just sat down (Viscount 
Goderich) says he wiU not meet this 
matter in any such indirect manner as 
that proposed by the Amendment of 
the hon. Meml)er for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn); but what can be less direct 
than the issue offered by the Resolution 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem¬ 
ber for Oxford ? This is proved by the 
fact that, throughout t^e course of this 
discussion, every serious argument and 
every serious expression has had refer¬ 
ence to the character of the Proclama¬ 
tion, and not to those little matters 
which are mixed up in this Resolution. 
Nobody, I believe, defends the Procla- » 
mation in the light in which it is viewed 
by the Government, and censured by 
the (^vemment. All that has been 
done is an endeavour to show that it is 
not rightly understood by those who 
censure it as announcing a policy of 
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confiscation. In fact, in endeavouring to 
defend it, hon. Members insist that it 
does not mean something which it says 
it does mean, and which if any of us 
understand the English language it 
assuredly does mean. The right hon. 
Gentleman asks us to do that which I 
think is an absolute impossibility. He 
wants us to condemn the censure, and 
wishes at the same time—and I give him 
credit for this—that we should pro¬ 
nounce no approval of tl^ thing cen¬ 
sured. I do not think the right hon. 
Gentleman, though unfortunately he has 
been led into this movement, wishes the 
House to pronounce an opinion in 
favour of confiscation. I do not believe 
that any Member of this House asks us 
to come to a conclusion in such a way 
as that our decision shall be an approval 
of that which the Government has con¬ 
demned in the despatch. But if we 
affirm the Resolution of the right hon. 
gentleman, how is it possible for the 
people of India to understand our deci¬ 
sion in any other sense than as an ap¬ 
proval of the policy of Lord Canning’s 
Proclamation ? With regard to the 
publication of the Government des¬ 
patch, it is not a little remarkable how 
men turn round and object to what they 
formerly were so loud in demanding. 
On this side of ^le House it has been 
the commonest thing to hear hon. 
Gentlemen say that all tliis secrecy on 
tlie part of the Foreign Office and the 
Board of Control is a cause of the 
greatest mischief. Assume for a moment 
that the publication of this despatch was 
injudicious—after all, it was no high 
crime and misdemeanour. We on this 
side of the House, and hon. Gentlemen 
below the gangway, ought to look with 
kindness on this failing, which, if a 
failing, leans to virtue’s side. Then, Sir, 
with regard to the language of the des¬ 
patch, I do not know of any Govern¬ 
ment or Minister who would not be open 
to censure if we chose to take up every 
word in, a despatch. A man of firmer 
texture, of stronger impulse, and more 
indignant feelings will, on certain occa¬ 
sions, write in stronger terms than other 


men—and I confess I like those men 
best who write and speak so that you can 
really understand them. Now I say that 
the proposition before the House is a 
disingenuous one. . It attempts to lead 
the House into a very unfortunate 
dilemma. I think that no judicial mind 
—seeing that the result of a decision in 
favour of this Resolution will be the 
establishment of the policy of the Pro¬ 
clamation—will fail to be convinced 
that we ought not to arrive at such a 
decision without great hesitation, and 
that we cannot do so without producing 
a very injurious effect on the minds of the 
people of India. 

We now come to what all parlies admit 
to be the real question—the Proclama¬ 
tion and the policy of confiscation 
announced in it. There are certain 
matters which 1 understand all sides of 
the House to be agreed on. They agree 
with the Government and the East India 
Company that the people of Oude are 
enemies but that they are not rebels. 
[Cries of ‘Yes, yesP—‘No, nol’] I 
thought the supporters of the Resolution 
of tlie right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Oxford told us that if the Govern¬ 
ment had written a judicious d|spatch 
like that of the East India Company, 
they would have applauded and not 
censured it. Well, the East India Di¬ 
rectors—and they are likely to know, for 
they were connected with the com¬ 
mission of the Act that brought this 
disturbance in Oude upon us —say that 
the people of Oude are not rebels ; that 
they are not to be treated as rebels, but« 
as enemies. If so, the Government have 
a right to treat them according to those 
rules which are observed by nations 
^hich are at war with each other. - Will 
the House accept that proposition? 

[‘ No, no!’—‘ Yes, yes!’] Well, if hon. 

. Gentlemen on this side will not accept it, 

I hope the noble Lord the Member for 
the West Riding (Viscount Goderich) 
will not include them amongst those who 
are in favour of clemency. I am quite 
sure the people of England will accept 
^hat definition—that civilised Europe will 
accept it; and that history—history 
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which will record our proceedings this 
night, and our vote on this Resolution— 
will accept it. Sir, I do not see how any 
one claiming to be an Englishman or a 
Christian can by any possibility escape 
from condemning the policy of this Pro¬ 
clamation. 

I now come—and on that point I will 
be as brief as possible—to the question. 
What is the meaning of confiscating the 
proprietary rights in the soil ? We have 
heard from a noble Lord in ‘another 
place,* and it has been stated in the 
course of the debate here, that this 
sentence of confiscation refere only to 
certain unpleasant persons who are 
called talookdars, who are barons and 
rol)bcr chiefs and oppiessors of the 
people. This is by no means the first 
time that, after a great wrong has been 
committed, the wrong-doer has at¬ 
tempted to injure by calumny those 
upon whom the wrong has been in¬ 
flicted. Lord Shaftesbury, who is a sort 
of leader in this great war, has told the 
world that this Proclamation refers only 
to 600 persons in the kingdom of Oude. 

The kingdom of Oude has about five 
millions of people, or one-sixth of the 
population of the United Kingdom. 
AppUeef to the United Kingdom in the 
same rate of the population it would 
apply to 3,fioo persons. Now, in both 
Houses of Ikarliament there arc proba¬ 
bly 700 landed proprietors. It would, 
therefore, be an edict of confiscation to 
the landed proprietors of the United 
Kingdom equal to five times all the 
^landed proprietors in both Houses of 
Parliament. An hon. Gentleman says 
1 am all wrong in my figures. 1 shall 
be glad to hear his figures afterwards. 
But that is not the fact; but if it were 
the fact, it would amount not to a 
political, but to an entire social revolu¬ 
tion in this country. And surely, when 
you live in a country where you have, 
as in Scotland, a great province under 
one Member of the House of Ix)rds, and 
seventy or eighty miles of territory 
under another, and where you have 
Dukes of Bedford and Dukes of Devon¬ 
shire, as in England—surely, I say, we 


ought to be a little careful, at any rate, 
that we do not overturn, without just 
cause, the proprietary rights of the 
great talookdars and landowners in 
India. It is a known fact, which any¬ 
body may ascertain by referring to 
books which have been written, and to 
witnesses who cannot be mistaken, that 
this edict would apply to more than 
40,000 landowners in the kingdom of 
Oude. And what is it that is meant 
by these proprieta*yy rights ? We must 
see what is the general course of the 
policy of our government in^India. If 
you sweep away all proprieta^ rights in 
the kingdom of Oude you will have this 
result—that there will be nobody con¬ 
nected with the land but the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the humble cultivator 
who tills the soil. And you will have 
this further result, that the whole pro¬ 
duce of the land of Oude and of the 
industry of its people will be divided 
into two most unequal portions; the^ 
larger share will go to the Govern- i 
ment in the shajre of tax, and the 
smaller share, which will be a handful 
of rice per day, will go to the cultivator 
of the soil. Now, this is the Indian 
system. It is the grand theory of the 
civilians, under whose advice, I very 
much fear, Lord Canning has unfortu¬ 
nately acted; and you will find in many 
pails of India, especially in the Presi¬ 
dency of Madras, that the population 
consists entirely of the class of cultiva¬ 
tors, and that the Government stands 
over them with a screw which is per¬ 
petually turned, leaving the handful of 
rice per day to the ryot or the cultiva¬ 
tor, and pouring all the rest of the pro¬ 
duce of the soil into the Exchequer of 
the East India Company. Now, I be¬ 
lieve that this Proclamation sanctions 
tliis policy; and I believe further that 
the Resolution which the right hon. 
Gentleman asks the House to adopt, , 
sanctions this Proclamation; that it 
will be so read in India, and that what¬ 
ever may be the influence, unfortunate as 
I believe it will be, of the Proclamation 
itself, when it is known throughout 
India that this—the highest court of 
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appeal—has pronounced in favour of 
Lord Canning’s policy, it will be one of 
the most unfortunate declarations that 
ever went forth from the I’arliament 
of this country to the people of that 
empire. 

Let me then for one minute—and it 
shall be but for one minute—ask the 
attention of the House to our pecuniary 
dealings with Oude. A friend of mine 
has extracted fiom a -book on this sub¬ 
ject two or three facts wBich I should 
like to state to the House, as we are 
now considering the policy of England 
towards that afflicted countiy. It is 
stated that, under the government of 
Warren Hastings, to the arrival of 
Lord Cornwallis in 1786, the East India 
Company obtained from the kingdom of 
Oude, and therefore from the Exchequer 
of the people of Oude, the sum of 
9.252,oooL; under Lord Cornwallis, 
4,290,000/.; under Lord Teignmouth, 
1,280,000/.; under Lord Wellesley, 
10,358,000/. This includes, I ought to 
observe. IheDoab, taken in i8oi in lieu 
of subsidy, the annual revenue of that 
district being 1,352,000/. Coming down 
to the year 1814, there was a loan of a 
million; in 1815 a loan of a million; 
in 1825 a loan of a million; in 1826 a 
loan of a million; in 1829 a loan of 
625,000/.; and* in 1838 a loan of 
1,700,000/. Some of these sums, the 
House will observe, are loans, and in one 
case the loan was repaid by a portion of 
territory which the Company, in a very 
fey years, tinder an excuse which I 
should not like to justify, re- 5 nnexcd to 
themselves, and therefore the debt was 
virtually never *epaid. The whole of 
these sums comes to 31.500,000/.; in 
addition to which Oude has paid vast 
sums in salaries, pensions, and emolu¬ 
ments of every kind to servants of the 
Company engaged in the service of the 
Government of Oude. 

I am not going further into detail 
with regard to that matter; but I say 
that the history of our connection with 
the country, whose interests we are now 
discussing, is of a nature that ought to 
make us pause before we consent to any 
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measure that shall fill up the cup of 
injury which we have offered to the lips 
of that people. After this, two years 
ago, we deposed the Sovereign of Oude. 
Everything that be had was seized— 
much of it was sold. Indignities were 
offered to his family. Tlieir ruin was 
accomplished, though they were the 
governors of that kingdom. Some hon. 
Gentleman, speaking on this side of the 
House, has tried to persuade the House 
that this confiscation policy only intends 
that we should receive the taxes of Oude. 
But th^t is altogether a delusion. That 
is a statement so absurd that I am 
astonished that any one, even of those 
that support the Resolution, should offer 
it to the House. In 1856, when you 
dethroned the King of Oude, you 
stepped into his place, and became the 
recipients of all the legitimate national 
taxes of the kingdom of Oude; and 
now, having seized the 500,000/. a-year, 
the revenue of that country, after a 
solemn treaty which contained a claijse 
that if there were a surplus of revenue 
it should be paid to the credit of the 
kingdom of Oude; after having applied 
that surplus, contrary to the clause of 
that treaty, to the general purposes of 
India; you now step in and you descend 
below the King, to every talookdar, to 
every landowner, large or small, to 
every man who has proprietary rights 
in the soil, to every man, the smallest 
and humblest capitalist who cultivates 
the soil—to every one of these you say 
in language that cannot be mistaken— 

‘ Come down from the independence 
and dignity you have held. As we have 
done in other provinces of India we 
shall do here. Two-thirds of you have , 
not been mixed up in this war; but in 
this general confiscation the innocent 
must suffer with the guilty, for such is 
the misfortune of war, and such is the 
penalty which we shall inflict upon you.' 
Sir, if this Proclamation be not a Pro¬ 
clamation of unheard-of severity, how 
comes it that so many persons have 
protested against it? Does any man 
believe that the noble Lord the Member 
for the West Riding (Viscount GoderiijJi) 
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understands this Proclamation better 
than the high military authorities who 
have so long known India? Does he 
suppose that the House of Commons 
will take his authoritf upon a matter of 
this kind in preference to the authority 
of the whole united press of India? 
[‘ Oh ! oh !'] Well, I dare say that 
hon. Members who ciy ‘ Oh 1 * have not 
read the newspapers of India upon the 
subject. Some of them uphold it be¬ 
cause they say that at one fell swoop it 
has done that which it took us twenty 
years to do in other districts of India, 
and destroys every man who* could 
inHuence the people against the British 
Government. Others say that it is a 
Proclamation of such a character that 
it must cause ‘ war to the knife ’ against 
the English, and that the Governor- 
General who issued such a Proclamation 
should have l>een prepared with a new 
army at his back that he might have 
power to enforce it. 

'Phe learned Gentleman the Attorney- 
General for Ireland referred in his 
speech the other night to what had 
been said by the hon. and learned Mem¬ 
ber for Devon^Kirt (Sir K. Perry) on the 
occasion of a question that I had put 
some two or three weeks ago. Now I 
call the House to witness whether when 
I put the question which brought out 
this despatch, and when the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer rose in his place and gave the 
answer that with respect to the policy 
of confiscation—for that is the only 
/hing there is any dispute about in the 
Proclamation — the Government dis¬ 
avowed it in every sense—I call the 
Blouse to witness whether every Gentle¬ 
man present in this part of the House 
did not cheer that sentiment. Of course, 
every man cheered it. They would not 
have been men; they would not have 
been Englishmen; they would not have 
been legislators; they would have been 
men who had never heard of what was 
just and right, if every instinct within 
them, at the instant they heard the 
declaration of the Government, did not 
compel them to an enthusiastic assent. 


And it was only when the fatal influ¬ 
ence of party, and the arts which party 
knows how to employ, were put in 
motion, that hon. Gentlemen began to 
discover that there was something 
serious and something dangerous in this 
memorable despatch. Now, I would 
ask the House this question—are we 
prepared to sanction the policy of that 
despatch ? 

I am very sorry that I have not 
done what cnly occurred to me after 
this debate commenced, and after the 
Amendment was pioposed, or 1 should 
have pioposed another Amendment to 
the House that w'ent expressly upon 
that point, because—and I .speak it 
without the smallest reference to the 
inlluencc which it may have on any 
parly in this House —1 think it of the 
very highest consequence that, whatever 
decision we come to, it should be liable 
to no misinterpretation when it arrives 
in India. Then, Sir, we have bcen«> 
treated to a good deal of eloquence 
upon the manner of the despatch; and 
with regard to that I must say a word 
or two. The noble Lord the Member 
for l/ondon, who sits below me, has, 

I think, fallen into the error of most of 
the speakers in favour of the Resolution; 
that is, of treating some of the outside 
circumstances of the cai.se as if they were 
the case itself. I do not think, however, 
that he stated there was a w'ord in the 
despatch which was not true, although 
he did express what I thought was 
rather an immoral sentiment for so 
eminent £f statesman. The noble L6rd 
told us that after a ci ime had been com¬ 
mitted, men in office were never to let 
it be known or suspected that they 
thought it was a crime. [Lord John 
Russell: ‘ The hon. Gentleman is mis¬ 
taken; I never said anything of the 
kind.’] I did not hear it myself, but I 
read it, and many of my friends came to 
the same conclusion. [‘ Oh I oh 1 ’] Well, 

I understand, then, that he did not say 
it; but what he did say was, that there 
was a great deal of sarcasm and in¬ 
vective in the despatch, and he read 
a passage to show that such was the 
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case. But the fact is that a great deal 
depends upon the reading. I could take 
a despatch of the noble Lord himself 
and read it in a manner that would per¬ 
fectly astonish him. He said, if I am 
not mistaken, that if the House were to 
approve of that despatch as a proper 
despatch, then Lord Canning was riot 
6t to occupy the meanest political * r 
official situation. Indian despatches 
have, to my mind, never been very 
gentle. I recollect having jead in Mill’s 
History of British India, and in other 
histories also, despatches that have 
been sent from the President of the 
Board of Control, the Secret Com¬ 
mittee, and the Court of Directors, over 
and over again; and I have thought 
that they were written in a tone rather 
more authoritative and rather* more 
dictatorml than I should have been dis¬ 
posed to write, or than I should have 
been pleased to receive. It arose from 
this—that in old times the magnates 
sitting in Leadenhall-street were writing, 
not to Lord Canning and men of that 
altitude, but to merchants and agents 
whom they had sent out, who were 
entirely dependent upon them, and to 
whom they could say just what they 
liked; and for 100 years past, as far as 
I have seen, their despatches have had 
a character for severity, and that which 
men call * dictatorial,’ which I think 
might be very well dispensed with. But 
that is a matter which should certainly 
be taken into consideration, when a 
large portion of this House are disposed 
nok only to censure Lord Ellegborough, 
but to overturn the Government, be¬ 
cause a despatch is not written precisely 
in those gentle terms which some hon. 
Gentlemen think to be right when 
inditing a letter to a Governor-General 
of India. 

There is one other point which I 
must notice, and that is the supposed 
effect of this despatch upon the feelings 
of Lord Canning. I am not so intimate 
with Lord Canning as many Members 
of this House, but I have had the 
pleasure of his acquaintance, and have 
always believed that he was one of the 


last men who would knowingly do any¬ 
thing that was inhuman or unjust, and 
that is my opinion now. I think he is 
to be commiserated, as any other man 
would have been who happened to be 
in India at such a time as this; and 
I think we are bound also to take a 
lenient view even of such errors as we 
may think he has committed. If I had 
gone to India, or into any service under 
the State, I should expect that there 
would be a general disposition to give 
me fair play in the exercise of my office, 
and that no strained construction to my 
injury would be put upon anything 
which I did. Well, that is the view 
which I entertain with regard to Lord 
Canning. I have never uttered a syl¬ 
lable against him in public, although 
I think that some of his acts have been 
open to great objection; and I am not 
about to say anything against him now. 

I would not support a Resolution which 
was intended to damage Lord Canning; 
and I think the hon. Member for Swan¬ 
sea (Mr. Dillwyn) has not done wrong 
in offering to the House the Amendment 
he has placed before us. But it is just 
possible that Lord Canning is in the 
midst of circumstances which have ren¬ 
dered it very difficult, perhaps impos¬ 
sible, for him to exercise his own calm 
judgment on the great question which 
forms the subject of this Proclamation. 

I see in that Proclamation not so much 
an emanation from the humane and just 
mind of Lord Canning, as the offspring 
of that mixture of red tape and ancient 
tradition which is the foundation of the 
policy of the,old civilian Council of* 
Calcutta. But, Sir, if it were a question 
'of hurting Lord Canning’s feelings and 
denouncing this Proclamation, I could ' 
have no hesitation as to the choice 
which I should make. A man’s private 
and personal feelings are not a matter 
of importance for the House when com¬ 
pared with the vast and permanent in¬ 
terests involved in the dangerous policy 
which we are now discussing. And I 
do not-think the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Cardwell), the noble Lord the 
* Member for the West Riding (Viscount 
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Goderich), and the noble Lord the 
Member for London, have any right to 
throw themselves into something like a 
contortion of agony with regard to the 
manner of this despatch; because, as 
was stated to the House the other night 
by the learned Attorney-General for 
Ireland, they did not tell us much about 
the feelings of another public servant, 
acting on behalf of the Crown at a still 
greater distance from England, when 
last year they gave a vote on the China 
question which pronounced a most em¬ 
phatic condemnation on the conduct of 
Sir John Bowring. Now, I like fair 
play. I would treat Lord Canning as I 
would treat Sir John Bowring; and I 
would treat Sir John Bowring as I 
would treat Lord Canning. Do not let 
us have in the service of the State low- 
caste men who may be trampled upon 
at pleasure, and high-caste men whom 
nobody dare criticise. 

I said, when I began, that this Re¬ 
solution ' is important in reference to 
something else besides India; that it is 
important with reference to the position 
of parties in this House. I would ask 
the attention of the House for a few 
moments to that branch of the subject. 

I am afraid—and I hope I am not slan¬ 
dering anybody in saying it—that there 
is quite as much zeal for what is called 
‘ place ’ as there is for the good of India 
in the proposition brought before us. 
If that despatch had been published 
three months ago, when we were all 
sitting on that side of the House, it is 
^very probable that many Gentlemen 
who now speak against *it would have 
thought it a noble despatch, containing 
noble sentiments, expressed in noble 
language. But now. Sir, there has been 
for the last two months a growing 
irritation observable, particularly in this 
part of the House. There has been a 
feeling which no ingenuity has been 
able to disguise—a fear that if the pre¬ 
sent Government should, by some means 
or other, remain in office over the Ses¬ 
sion, no small difficulty would be found 
in displacing it—lest, like the tree,, 
which, when first planted, may be 


easily pulled up, it should by-and-bye 
strike its roots downwards and its 
branches outwards, and after a year or 
two no man would be able to get it out 
of the ground. Hon. Gentlemen oppo- i 
site know that I differ very widely from 1 
them on many public questions, and 
probably at some not distant day they 
may find it out in some act of severe , 
hostility; but I put it to the House i 
whether, out of doors, the reputation of 
the present Government is not, in many 
respects, better than the last? Take, 
for instance, the Gentlemen who come 
up from the country on various deputa¬ 
tions to the Ministers—the judgment of 
these deputations, without an exception, 
is in favour of the manner in which 
they have been received by the present 
Ministers, and of the way in which their 
suggestions and requests have been 
treated. Now, this may be no great 
matter, and I do not say that it is; but 
I make the observation for the benefit®) 
of the Gentlemen who sit on these 
benches, because it is just possibles that 
they may some time have to receive 
deputations again. Then take their con¬ 
duct in this House. ‘Oh, yes,’ hon. . 
Gentlemen may say, ‘but they are a 
weak Government; they have not a 
majority, and they are obliged to be 
very civil.’ But what I maintain is, 
that every Ministry ought to be very 
civil, and what I am prepared to assert 
is—and I ask every man on this side 
of the House if he does not agree with 
me, for I have heard dozens of them 
say it ouh of the House—that when the 
late Government were in office civility 
was a thing tmknown. 

Take another point—for it is worthy 
of consideration by Gentlemen on this 
side of the House, and I ask hon. Gen¬ 
tlemen who sit below the gangway es¬ 
pecially to consider it—look at the.d 
heritage of trouble with regard to our , • 
foreign policy which the existing Go¬ 
vernment found on their accession to 
office. Three months of what was go¬ 
ing on upon the Conspiracy Bill would 
have landed you on the very verge of 
a war, if not in a war, with France, 
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and that danger has been avoided cer¬ 
tainly by no concession which is inju¬ 
rious to the honour of England., Take 
the question which has agitated the 
public mind with regard to Naples. I 
am not going into any details; but so 
fat as a Government could act, this 
iGovemment appears to have acted with 
judgment. I think the noble Lord be¬ 
low me (Lord J. Russell) admitted that 
himself. I did not say that the noble 
Lord said anything against*them. On 
the contrary, I rejoice to have him with 
me as a witness to what I am stating. 
With regard, then, to these questions, 
seeing the dilemma into which the 
foreign affairs of the country were 
brought under the last Administration, 
I think it is but fair, just, and generous 
that Members on this side of the House, 
at least, should take no course which 
wears the colour of faction, for the 
purpose of throwing the present Go¬ 
vernment out of office. Whenever I 
join in a vote to put Gentlemen oppo¬ 
site out of office, it shall be for some¬ 
thing that the country wilt clearly un¬ 
derstand—something that shall offer a 
chance of good to some portion of the 
British empire—something that shall 
offer a chance of advancing distinctly 
the great principles for which we—if 
we are a party at Ml on this side of the 
House—profess to care. 

But there is another reason. Not 
only is it feared that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite will get firm in their seats, 
but jt is also feared that soijie hon. 
■Gentlemen near me will get less firm 
in their alliance with the right hon. 
Gentlemen on this side. I have heard 
of mutinous meetings and discussions, 
and of language of the most unpardon¬ 
able character uttered, as Gentlemen 
tow say, in the heat of debate. But 
phere was something more going on, 
which was traced to a meeting of in¬ 
dependent Members recently held in 
Committee-room No. ii; and if a stop 
Were not put to it, the powerful ranks 
on these benches might be broken up, 
which, if united, it was believed, would 
storm the Treasury benches and replace 


the late Government in office. I believe 
it was intended that a desperate effort 
should be made to change the state of 
things here before Whitsuntide. That 
was a resolution which had been come 
to long before any one knew anything 
about Lord Ellenborough’s despatch. 
And the present seems to be a con¬ 
venient oppprtunity, inasmuch as it has 
this in its favour, that it appears to 
be defending an absent servant of the 
Crown; that it appears to be teaching 
a lesson to the Government who have 
acted injudiciously in publishing a des¬ 
patch; altogether it has that about it 
which makes it an excellent pretext on 
which hon. Gentlemen may ride into 
office. Now, I do not speak to W'higs 
in office or to those Gentlemen who 
have been in office and expect to be in 
office again; but I should like to say 
what I believe to be true to those Gen¬ 
tlemen who call themselves independent 
Members, who come here with no per¬ 
sonal object to serve, not seeking place, 
patronage, or favour, but with an honest 
desire, as far as they are able, to serve 
their country as Members of the House 
of Commons, If this Resolution be 
carried, it is supposed that the old Go¬ 
vernment, or some.hing very like it, 
will come back again. Now, there was 
great discontent with that old Govern¬ 
ment before it went out; yet no pledge 
whatever has been given that its conduct 
will be better or different; no new 
measures have been promised, no new 
policy has been avowed, no new men, 
that I have seen, have been held forth 
to the public very distinctly as likely 
to take high office in the State. There 
have been some things which I should 
think Members of this House must 
have felt pain at witnessing. There 
are newspapers in the interest of this 
ex-Treasury bench which have, in the 
most unblushing manner, published 
articles einanating from the pen of 
somebody who knew exactly what was 
wanted to be done. In the case of a 
gentleman, for example, who was en- 
^ged in Committee-room No. ii—a 
gentleman whom I need not mention,* 
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( because the House knows all the cir¬ 
cumstances of this case, but a gentle¬ 
man who took a most prominent part 
in the proceedings in that Committee- 
room—and no one is probably more 
indignant at what has been done than 
himself—those newspapers have posi¬ 
tively fixed upon and designated him 
for a certain office, if the present Go¬ 
vernment go out and another comes 
in; another gentleman who seconded a 
Resolution on that occasion is also held 
up for an office; but they do not state 
exactly what his precise position is to 
be; and the glittering bauble of some 
place in the in-coming Government is 
hung up before many hon. Gentlemen 
who sit around me. It is not said, 

‘ It is for you/ and ‘ It is for youbut 
it is hung up dangling before them all, 
and every man is expected to covet that 
glittering bauble. 

But this is not all. These are not the 
only arts which are employed. Members 
of this House sitting below the gang¬ 
way, who have been here for years— 
Gentlemen of the most independent 
character—receive flattering and beau¬ 
tifully engraved cards to great parties 
at splendid mansions; and not later 
than Friday last, of all times, those 
invitations were scattered, if not with a 
more liberal, no doubt with a much 
more discriminating hand than they 
ever were before. [An hon. Member: 
‘Absurd 1 ’] Of course it is very ab¬ 
surd ; there is no doubt about that, and 
that is precisely why I am explaining it 
to the House. Why, Sir, if those cards 
of invitation contained a note with 
them, giving the exact history of w'hat 
was really meant, it would say to hon. 
Gentlemen, ‘Sir, we have measured 
your head, and we have gauged your 
soul, and we know or believe’—for I 
believe they do not know—‘ we believe 
that your principles which you came 
into Parliament to support—your cha¬ 
racter in the House—your self-respect 
will go for nothing if you have a miser¬ 
able temptation like this held up before 
i you.’ Sir, if we could see them takii^ 
a course which is said, to be taken by 


the celebrated horse-tamer, who appeals, 
as I am told, to the nobler and more 
intelligent instincts of the animal which-'^ 
j he tames, then I should not complain. 
But they appeal to instincts which every 
honourable mind repudiates, and to as¬ 
pirations which no hon. Gentleman on 
this side of the House can for a moment 
admit. 

Well, then, if they succeed, what sort ’ 
of a Government shall we have ? I am 
as anxious/or a Liberal Government as 
any man in this House, but I cannot 
believe that, in the present position of 
things on this side of the House, a 
Liberal and solid Government can be'* 
formed. We are told, and the w'hole 
I country has been in a slate of expecta- 
I lion and wonder upon it, that two 
eminent statesmen have actually dined* 
together; and I am veiy glad to hear 
that men engaged in the strife of poli¬ 
tics can dine together without personal 
hostility. I say nothing of the viands 
that were eaten. I say nothing of the 
■ beverage that was in the ‘ loving cup' 
i that went round. One of our oldest 
and greatest poets has told us that— 

* Nepenthe is a drink of soverayne grace.’ ‘ 

i He says that it was devised by the gods 
I to subdue contention, and subject the 
I passions; but that was given only to 
I the aged and the wise, who were pre¬ 
pared by it to take their places with 
ancient heroes in a higher sphere. But 
that could not have been the contents 
of the ‘ loving cup’ in this instance, for 
these i.ged statesmen are still deter¬ 
mined to cling to this world, and to 
mix, as heretofore, with all the vigour 
and the fire of youth in the turmoil and 
contention of public life. But does the 
fact of this dinner point to reconcilia¬ 
tion, and to a firm and liberal adminis¬ 
tration? I believe that any such Go-i 
vemment would be the worst of aUi 
coalitions. I believe that it would be 
built upon insincerity, and I suspect it 
would be of no advantage to the coun¬ 
try. Therefore I am not anxious to see 
such a Government attempted. 

I ask the House, then, are they pre- 
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pred to overthrow the existing Govern¬ 
ment on the question which the right 
Bon. Gentleman has brought before us 
—a question which he has put in such 
imbiguous terms? Are they willing 
in overthrowing that Government to 
avow the policy of this Proclamation 
for India ? Are they willing to throw 
the country into all the turmoil of a 
general election—a general election at 
|i moment when the people are but just 
slowly recovering from the effects of the 
iiiost tremendous commercial panic that 
this country ever passed through ? Are 
Jicy willing to delay all legislation for 
India till next year, and all legislation 
)n the subject of Parliamentary reform 
ill the year after that ? Are they willing, 
ibove all, to take the responsibility 
vhich will attach to them if they avow 
he policy contained in this Proclama- 
ion? 

I confess, Sir, I am terrified for the 
^ure of India when I look at the in- 
liscriminatc slaughter which is now 
foing on there. I have seen a letter, 
viilten, I believe, by a missionary, lately 
nsertfd in a most respcctalde weekly 
icwspaper published in l.oi;don, in 
vhich the writer estimates that 10,000 
nen have been put to death by hanging 
lone. I ask you, whether you approve 
'f having in India ^such expressions as 
hese, which I have taken tliis day from 
Calcutta newspaper, and whicli un- 
oubledly you will he held to approve 
■ you do anything which can be charged 
rith a confirmation of the tenor of this 
’roclfimation. Here is an extract from 
’'be Englhbman^ which, speaking of the 
len of the disarmed regiments, who 
mount to some 20,000 or 30,000, or 
ven 40,000 men, says :— 

* There is no necessity to bring every 
poy to a court-martial, and convict him 
mutinous iiitentions before putting him 
own as guilty. We do not advocate ex- 
feme or harsh measures, nor are we of 
hose who would drench the land with 
•lood j but we have no hesitation in 
iying, that, were the Government to 
tder the execution of all these Sepoys, 


they would be legally and morally justified j 
in doing so. There would be no in- 1 
justice done.* 1 

No injustice would be done I I ask the 
House to consider that these men have 
committed no offence; their military 
functions were suspended because it was 
thought they were likely to be tempted 
to commit an offence, and therefore 
their arms were taken from them ; and 
now an Englishman—one of your own 
countrymen—writing in a newspaper 
published in Calcutta, utters sentiments 
so atrocious as those which I have just 
read to the House. I believe the whole 
of India is now trembling under the 
action of volcanic fires; and we shall 
be guilty of the greatest recklessness, 
and I will say of great crime against 
the Monarchy of England, if we do 
anything by which we shall own this 
Proclamation. I am asked on this 
question to overturn Her Majesty’s Go¬ 
vernment. The policy adopted by the 
Government on this suljject is the policy 
that was cheered by hon. Members on 
this side when it was first announced. 

It is a policy of mercy and conciliation. 
False—may I not say?—or blundering 
leaders of this party would induce us, 
contrary to all our associations and all 
our principles, to support an opposite ; 
policy. I am willing to avow that I am 
in favour of justice and conciliation-— 
of the law of justice and of kindness. 
Justice and mercy are the supreme at¬ 
tributes of the perfection which we call 
Deity, but all men everywhere compre- ; 
hend them; there is no • speech nor 
language in which their voice is not 
heard, and they cannot be vainly exer¬ 
cised with regard to the docile and in¬ 
telligent millions of India. You have 
had the choice. You have tried the 
sword. It has broken; it now rests 
broken in your grasp; and you stand 
humbled and rebuked. You stand 
humbled and rebuked before the eyes of 
civilised Europe. You may have an¬ 
other chance. You may, by possibility, 
hjve another opportunity of governing 
India. If you have, I bcsee( 3 i you to^ 
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make the best use of it. Do not let 
us pursue such a policy as many men 
in India, and some in England, have 
advocated, but which hereafter you 
will have to regret, which can end only, 


as I believe, in something approaching 
to the ruin of this country, and which^ 
must, if it be persisted in, involve our 
name and nation in everlasting dis¬ 
grace. 
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From Hansard. 

On August I Sir Charles Wood made his financial statement on India to the House of 
Commons. One of his proposals was that the Government should be empowered to 
raise 5,000,000/. in the United Kingdom in order to meet the demands of the present 


year. The Loan Bill passed through both 

HAVE so often addressed the House 
■ipon the question of India that I feel 
;ome hesitation in asking a portion of 
ihe time of the Committee this evening. 
But notwithstanding an observation of 
die right lion. Gentleman the Secretary 
"or India that he does not see anything 
gloomy in the future of India, I confess 
that to my view the question assumes 
yearly a greater magnitude, and I may 
ay a greater peril. I think, therefore, 
that having given some attention to 
this subject in years past, I may be per- 
Jiitted to bring my share, be its value 
more or less, to the attempt which we 
tre ndw making to confront this great 
evil. When we recollect how insufficient 
Me the statements which he has from 
India, the right hon. Gentleman has 
iven us as clear an account of the 
nances of India as it was possible for 
^ to do, and looking at them in the 
|pst favourable point of view we come 
? this conclusion:—We have what we 
have had for twenty years, only more 
rapidly accumulating, deficit on deficit 
Mid debt on debt. 

The right hon. Gentleman told the 
Committee that when he left the Go¬ 
vernment of India, I think in 1855, 


Houses.] 

everything was in a most satisfactory 
condition. Well, it did happen in that 
year, perhaps by some of that kind of 
management which I have observed 
occasionally in Indian finance, that the 
deficit was brought down to a sum not 
exceeding 150,000/. [Sir C. W'ood 1 
‘ There was a surplus of 400,000/.’] 
The deficit, I believe, before the mutiny 
was 143,000/. But, if the right hon. 
Gentleman will allow me to take the 
three years preceding the mutiny, I 
think that will give a much fairer idea 
of the real state of the case, and it is 
not the least use shutting our eyes to 
the real state of the case, because some 
day or other it will find us out, or we 
shall find it out. The real state of the 
case in the three years preceding the 
mutiny, 1855, 1856, and 1857, ending 
the 30th of April, is a deficit of 
3;833,ooo/., being an average not very 
far short of 1,000,000/. a-year. That is 
the state of things immediately after the 
right hon. Gentleman left office. I do 
not in the least find fault with him. He 
did not make the deficit, but I merely 
state this to show that things are not 
atothe moment in that favourable state 
which the right hon. Gentleman would 
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induce the Committee to believe. Keep¬ 
ing our attention to that period, there 
is another point of view, which is also 
very important. It appears to me that 
any Government must be an excessively 
bad Government which cannot defray 
its expenses out of the taxes which it 
levies on its people. We know, and 
every one has for years known, that in 
India there is a source of revenue, not 
from taxes levied on the people, but 
from opium, and which is very like the 
revenue derived by the Peruvian Go¬ 
vernment from guano. If we turn to 
those three years and see what relation 
the expenditure of the Government had 
to taxes levied on the people of India, 
we shall find, though we may hear that 
the taxes are not so much as we im¬ 
agine, or that the people are extremely 
poor, or that the Government is very 
extravagant—we shall find that the sum 
levied for the sale of opium and transit 
was no less than 10,500,000/., and if we 
add that to the 2,800,000/., we get a 
sum of 13,300,000/., which is the exact 
sum which the Government of India 
cost in those three years over and above 
what was raised from the people by 
actual taxation. I say that this is a state 
of things which ought to cause alarm, 
because we know, and we find it stated 
in the last despatches, that the income 
derived from oj)ium is of a precarious 
character, and from the variation of cli¬ 
mate in India, or from a variation of 
policy in the Chinese Government, that 
revenue may suddenly either be very 
much impaired or be cut off altogether. 

The right hon. Gentleman brings us 
to the condition in which we are now, 
and it may be stated in the fewest 
possible words to be this,—that the 
debt of India has been constantly rising, 
and that it amounts now to 100,000,000/. 
sterling. [‘ No, no T] The right hon. 
Gentleman said 95,000,000/., but he 
said there would be 5,000,000/. next 
year, and I will undertake to say that 
it is fair to argue on the basis that the 
debt of India at this moment is about 
100,000,000/., that there is a deficit ^f 
.12,000,000/. this year, and that there 


may be expected to be a deficit of , 
10,000,000/. next year. It is not to be^[i 
wondered at that it should be difficult^ 
to borrow money on Indian account. 

I am not surprised at the hon. Mem¬ 
ber for Kendal (Mr. Glyn) being so 
lively in the House to-night, and other 
hon. Gentlemen connected with the 
City, who, I understand, have been 
impressing on the Secretary of State 
the fact that money cannot be had in 
the City for the purpose for which he 
wants it. I do not wonder that it is 
difficult to raise money on Indian 
account. I should think it extraordinary. 
if it could be borrowed without a high^ 
rate of interest. That it can be bor¬ 
rowed at all can only arise from the 
fact that England, whatever disasters 
she gets into, generally contrives, by 
the blood of her soldiers or by the 
taxation of her people, to scramble 
through her difficulties, and to maintain 
before the world, though by enormOt.s 
sacrifices, a character for good faith 
which is scarcely held by any other 
country in the world. With regard to 
the question of an Imperial guarantee, , 
I take an opposite view from the noble-’l 
Lord (Lord Stanley) on that particular 
point, though I agree with what he said 
as to certain expenses thrown on the 
Indian Government. 

Last year I referred to the enormous 
expense of'the Affghan war—about 
15,000,000/.—the whole of which ought 
to have been thrown on the taxation of 
the people of England, because it was a 
war commanded by the English Cabinet, 
for objects supposed to be English, but 
which, in my opinion, were of no advan¬ 
tage either to England or India. It was 
most 'unjust that this enormous burden 
should have been thrown upon the 
finances of the Indian Government. Br J 
I do not oppose an Imperial guaran* 
because I particularly sympathize winJ 
the English taxpayers in this matter. ; 
I think the English taxpayers have 
generally neglected all the affairs of 
India, and might be left to pay for H. 
But there was no justice in imposing on ij 
the unfortunate millions of India the 
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krden of a policy with Vhich they had 


less than more-r-than they would have 
eaten without it. But I object to an 
Imperial guarantee on this ground,—if 
we let the Services of India, after ex¬ 
hausting the resources of India, put 
their hands into the pockets of the 
English people, the people of England 
having no control over the Indian ex¬ 
penditure, it is impossible to say to 
what lengths of unimagined extrava¬ 
gance they would go; and in endea¬ 
vouring to save India may we not go 
far towards ruining England ? 

But look at this question of Indian 
finance from another point of view, 
rhe noble Lord (Lord Stanley) and the 
light hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
India have both referred to the enormous 
imount of the whole taxation of India 
^afeen by the Military Service. I believe 
•t has been shown that at this moment 
ilmost, if not altogether, the whole of 
^e net revenue of India is being ab- 
jprbed by the Military Service of that 
JOipire; that not a farthing is left out 
)f the whole net revenue of India to 
Jay the expenses of the civil government 
jr the public creditor. If we leave out 
opium duty, perhaps we shall see 
low far the Military Service bears on 
he taxation of India; we shall see that 
nore than its net amount is absorbed 
Jy the Military Service. That is a state 
if things that has never existed in any 
.other *country or among any 'other 
people, for any considerable period, 
without bringing that country to anarchy 
and ruin. We have been told by the 
Governor-General that the great bulk 
the revenue of India is not elastic; 
■hat with regard to the land-tax there 
1^ been for a long period no increase 
; that, on the contrary, that large 
Wurce of income has decreased. He 
lells us, further, that the army cannot, 
at present, be largely reduced with safety. 
^ so, what is the end to which we must 
lome ? Either the Government of India 
pust come to an end, or England itself 


must become tributary to India. Seeing 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has within the last fortnight asked 
70,000,000/. of the English taxpayer for 
the expenses of the English Govern¬ 
ment, to ask nine or ten millions more 
for the Government of India would cer¬ 
tainly cause great dissatisfaction in this 
country. The picture is, to niy mind, 
an alarming one, notwithstanding the 
cheerful view taken of it by the Secretary 
for India; and it has filled many besides 
myself with dismay. 

Now, looking round for modes of 
escape from this position, 1 believe they 
exist, if we had the courage to adopt 
them. An hon. Friend has asked me, 
‘ Is there nobody to tell the House of 
Commons the truth on this matter?* 
I might ask why he has not done it 
himself. I suppose he is afraid of being 
thought rash; but his advice is, that 
the Government should re-establish the 
independence of the Punjab, recall tlie 
Ameers of Scinde, restoie the Govern¬ 
ment of the King of Oude, giving to it 
the dependency of Nagpore. I confess, 
whether it be rash or not, that I think 
it would be wise to restore the Govern¬ 
ment of the Punjab and to give inde¬ 
pendence to that province which is 
called Scinde, because as no revenue 
is received from that part of the country 
in excess of the expense which its re¬ 
tention causes to this countiy, we should 
endeavour to bring our dominions in 
India within a reasonable and manage¬ 
able compass. No policy-can be more 
lunatic than the policy of annexation 
we have pursued of late years in India, 
and the calamity we are now meeting 
is the natural and inevitable consequence 
of the folly we have committed. It is 
not easy for great generals and states¬ 
men who have been made earls and 
marquesses and had bronze statues put 
up in their honour in our public squares 
—it is not easy for the statesmen who 
have done all this to turn round and 
reverse it all; they have not the moral 
courage to do it; it might be an act of 
peril; it might appear a descent from 
the summit of empire and be wrongly 
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construed throughout the world. But 
as a question of finance and good go¬ 
vernment we should, a few years hence, 
admit that it was a sound policy. But 
I will not pursue this subject, for I may 
fairly take it for granted that the House 
of Commons and the Government of 
England are not likely to take such a 
course till we are reduced to some 
extremity even greater than that which 
now meets us. 

But there is another course that may 
fairly be recommended. It is to take 
India as it is, the empire with all your 
annexations as it stands, and to see if 
it is not possible to do something better 
with it than you have done before, and 
to give it a chance in future years of 
redeeming not only the character of 
the Government but its financial and 
legislative position. The noble Lord 
(Lord Stanley) says there cannot be 
any great diminution in the expenditure 
for the Civil Service of India; but I do 
not in the least agree with the Secretary 
for India when he says that the gentle¬ 
men of the Civil Service in that country 
are not overpaid. Every one knows 
that they are overpaid; except some 
^cry high-salaried bishops of whom we 
have heard, no men are so grossly over¬ 
paid as the officials of the Civil Service 
in India. The proof of this may be 
found everywhere. Look at the Island 
of Ceylon; there the duties are as ar¬ 
duous and the climate as unfavourable 
as in India; yet the Government does 
not pay its officials there moie than 
one-half or two-thirds of the salaries 
they are paid in India. There are in 
India itself many hundreds of Euro¬ 
peans, the offices of the Indian army, 
all the Indian clergy, and missionaries; 
there are also English merchants, carry¬ 
ing on their business at rates of profit 
not much exceeding the profits made in 
this country. But the Civil Service of 
the Indian Government, like everything 
privileged and exclusive, is a pampered 
body; and, notwithstanding it has pro¬ 
duced some few able men who have 
worthily done their duty, I do not thuk 
the Civil Service of India deserves the 


loud praise we have so frequently heard : 
awarded to it by speakers in this House. I 
Now if you could reduce the expense 
the Civil Service by any considerable i 
amount, the best thing you could do 
with the money would be to increase 
the* establishment by sending a greater 
number,of competent persons as magis¬ 
trates, collectors, and officials into the 
distant provinces, and thereby double 
the facilities for good government in 
those districts. If you could reduce 
the income of the Civil Service one 
half, you could for the same money 
have a more efficient Service throughout • 
India than at present. You might not' j- 
save money, but you would get a more 
complete Service for it. 

But the military question the House 
of Commons will certainly have to take' 
in hand; though Secretaries for India 
are afraid to grapple with it. I am not 
astonished that they feel some hesitation 
in doing so, for from every one co,^- 
nected with the Military Service they 
would hear the strongest objections to 
reducing the number of the troops. But 
let me ask the Committee to .consider 
what it has just heard. Before the^^ I 
Revolt the European troops in India 
numbered 45,000 and the Native troops 
250,000; now the 45,000 European 
troops are 110,000 and the 250,000 
Native soldiers are raised to 300,006. 
What was it that we heard during the 
Indian mutiny; what was the cause of 
all the letters that appeared in the news¬ 
papers? Every man said that the great 
evil was having a Native army far larger 
than was required. That has been the 
source of peril, and that was the real 
cause of the mutiny. Now we have 
even a larger portion of this most pe¬ 
rilous element than we had before. The 
authorities of India do not appear to 
have learnt anything from the mutiny, 
or they have learnt that all that 
said in this House and in this countr^ 
was untrue, because they have 50,000 
more ^ative troops than they had be¬ 
fore ine mutiny. Therefore, the mode 
of argument appears to be this:—A 
Native army was the cause of the 
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[iitiny, the cause of all our perils, and 
bw it is necessary to have more of it; 
|;H, as that is the perilous element, of 
fcurse 45-000 troops are not sufficient 
to keep them in check; therefore, you 
have at present 110,000; and certain 
officers who were examined, and ^ the 
Commissioners who reported, recom¬ 
mended that you should always have 
at least 80,000 Europeans there. If 
we are only to have one body of troops 
to watch another, it stems to me there 
can be no hope of any diminution of 
our military force, nor any real reduc¬ 
tion in our expenditure. Why is it that 
you require all this army? Let me ask 
the Committee to look at the matter as 
sensible men of business. The Revolt, 
which has been such a terrible affair, 
has been suppressed. It was suppressed 
mainly by the 45,000 men in India, and 
not by the 110,000 you have succeeded 
in placing there at a later period. Moie 
than that, there is not at the present 
moment any alarming amount of dis¬ 
satisfaction ill India, or at least the 
dissatisfied arc dispirited, and have lost 

E ,ll hope of resisting the power of Eng- 
and, and must for a long period, I 
|thiiik, remain wholly dispirited. At 
the same time, you have disarmed the 
people over a vast province. There 
are millions of people in India, a great 
number of whom •were previously in 
possession of arms, who do not now 
possess a single weapon. I have seen 
in the last accounts, only a day or two 
since, a statement that not less than 
1.400 forts in the kingdom of Oude 
alone liave been destroyed, 'ind we 
know that many more have been de¬ 
stroyed in other parts. There is at 
this moment no power for combined 
organized armed resistance against you, 
except that which is in the Native army, 
which tile Indian Government has been 
building up of late to a greater extent 
than ever. 

The noble Lord (Lord Stanley) spoke 
of one point—the gicat importance of 
which 1 admit—the want of confidence 
and sympathy that must have arisen 
between the two races in consequence 


of the transactions of the last two years. 
The shock of revolt must have created 
great suspicion and hatred and fear, 
and there is nothing out of which panic 
glows so easily as out of those con¬ 
ditions. I believe that is the case in 
India, and perhaps there are indications 
of something of the kind at home. 
There is a panic, therefore, and neitlier 
the Governor-General nor the Civil Ser¬ 
vice nor military officers can make up 
their minds that they are safe, recol¬ 
lecting the transactions of the past two 
years, in having a less military force 
than we now have in India. But if you 
ask tliose gentlemen they will never say 
they have enough. There are admirals 
heic, as we know, who are perfectly 
wild about ships, with whom arithmetic 
on such a question goes for nothing, 
"i'hey would show you in the clearest 
possible manner that you have not ships 
enough. So also, although I am glad 
to find not to the same extent, as to 
troops. Some one said the other night, 
in answer to an hon. Gentleman, about 
an increased force of a particular kind, 

‘ There is nothing like leather,* and it 
is so. I say naval officers and military 
officers are not the men to whom 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should de¬ 
pute the great and solemn duty of de¬ 
termining what amount shall be ex¬ 
pended for military purposes. There 
is not a country in the world that would 
not have been bankrupt long since, and 
plunged into irretrievable ruin, if the 
military authorities had been allowed 
to determine the amount of military 
force to be kept up, and the amount of 
revenue to be devoted to that purpose. 

I have another objection-to this great 
army, and 1 now com^ to the question 
of policy, which, I am sorry to say for 
India, has not been touched upon. I 
do not think this is a question to be 
merely settled by a very clever manner 
of giving the figures of the case. Those 
figures depend upon the course you in¬ 
tend to pursue, upon the policy which 
tlie Government intends to adopt, in 
that country. With this great army 
things are certain—we can have 
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no reform of any kind in the Govern¬ 
ment of India, nor an improved conduct 
on the part of the English in India 
towards the Natives of India. With a 
power like this—110,000 English troops, 
with an English regiment within an 
hour’s reach of each civil servant, you 
will find that the supremacy of the con¬ 
quering race will be displayed in the 
most offensive manner. 

Everybody connected with India— 
the hon. Member for Devonport (Sir 
Erskine Perry), the hon. Member for 
Aberdeen (Colonel Sykes)—all who are 
connected with India, know well that 
when the English were feeble in India, 
when they had not a great army in the 
field or a great revenue to support it, 
eveiy Englishman treated the Natives 
by whom he was surrounded rather with 
the feeling that he was an intruder in 
the couutiy, and that it was not only 
proper but absolutely neccssaiy to deal 
in a conciliatory and just manner with 
the great body of the Natives of India; 
but precisely as our power increased 
the conduct of our countrymen changed, 
and I find in the excellent book of Mr. 
Shore that thirty years ago he describes 
this as the very source of the growing 
ill feeling between the races in India. 
It has grown from that time to this, 
until we have an irritation and animo¬ 
sity which in our time, it may be, we 
shall see very little removed, and which 
may perlmps never be wholly allayed. 
A Government, then, with this vast 
.army, must always be in a difficulty. 
Lord Canning—Lord anybody else— 
cannot turn his attention to anything 
but this wearing, exasperating question 
of how money is to be got for the next 
quarter to pay this army. He cannot 
turn his attention in any way to reforms, 
and I am convinced that this House 
must insist upon the Government re¬ 
ducing its army, whatever be the risk. 
. A large army will render it impossible 
for you to hold the country, for you 
will have a constantly increasing debt, 
and anarchy must inevitably overwhelm 
you in the end. A small army, a mo¬ 
derate, conciliatory, and just Govern¬ 


ment, with the finances in a prosperous 
condition;—and I know not but that 
this country may possess for genera¬ 
tions and centuries a share, and a large ' ‘ 
share, in the government of those vast 
territories which it has conquered. 

As to measures of reduction, I admit 
that it is of little use attempting them 
unless they are accompanied by other 
changes. Here I have a charge to bring 
against the Indian Government. I did 
hope when the noble l>ord spoke to-night 
that he would have told us something 
which I am sure he must have known; 
that there is no such thing as a real Go¬ 
vernment in India at all; that there is no r 
responsibility eitlier to a public opinion ‘ 
there, or to a public opinion at home; 
and that therefore we cannot expect a 
better policy or happier results. Let hon. 
Gentlemen imagine a Government like ' 
that in India, over which the payers of 
the taxes have not the slightest control; 
for the great body of the people in 
India have, as we all know, no contrc.l 
in any way over the Government. 
Neither is there any independent Eng¬ 
lish opinion that has any control over 
the Government, the only opinions be¬ 
ing those of the Government itself, or „ 
those of the Military and Civil Ser¬ 
vices, and chiefly of the latter. They are 
not the payers of taxes; they are the 
spenders and the enjoyers of the taxes, 
and therefore the Government in India 
is in the most unfortunate position 
possible for the fulfilment of the great 
duties that must devolve upon every 
wise and just Government. The Civil 
Service, being privileged, is arrdgant, 
and I had almost said tyrannous, as 
any one may see who reads the In¬ 
dian papers, which mainly represent 
the opinion of that Service and the 
Military Service, which, as everywhere 
else where it is not checked by the re¬ 
solution of the taxpayers and civilians, 
is clamorous and insatiable for greater^J 
expenditure. The Governor-General 
himself,—and I do not make any at¬ 
tack upon Lord Canning, although I 
could conceive a Governor-General 
more suited to his great and difficult ! 
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osition,—he is a creature of these 
pry Services. 

now ask the noble Lord to re¬ 
member a case which happened during 
\e time he held office, and if Ihe Com- 
littee will allow me, for the sake of 
ulustration. to refer to it, I do not think 
it will be any waste of time. Hon. 
Gentlemen will recollect that during 
the last year, my hon. Friend the 
Member for Stockport (Mr# J. B. 
Smith), who has paid great attention 
to Indian subjects, put a tjueslion to 
the noble Lord relating to the annexa¬ 
tion of a small territory called Dhar. 
What has been the course of events in 
relation to that case ? The news of the 
annexation reached this country on the 
20th of March last year. Upon the 23rd 
the question was put in this House, 
when the hon. Member for Inverness 
(Mr. Baillie), then Under-Secretary, re¬ 
put'd, that the Government had just 
been informed of it by the Governor- 
^feneral, and that he was solely re¬ 
sponsible for the act, the Government 
here having had no previous commu- 
ication upon it. Upon the nth of 
une the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) 
niiounced to the House, in answer to 
a question, that he had disallowed the 
annexation of Dhar. The despatch 
disallowing it has since been laid upon 
;hc table. It is daled June 22, and it 
rsks for information from the Governor- 
General. In India they assumed this 
unfortunate Rajah to be guilty of mis¬ 
demeanour. because his tioops had re- 
volted^ and the noble Lord jn his 
despatch said, as I think very sensibly, 

‘ If we cannot keep our own troops, 
what argument is it for overturning the 
independence of the territory of Dhar, 
seeing that the Rajah himself has been 
faithful towards us, but his troops have 
rebelled?' The noble Lord asked for 
further information. In the preceding 
Rpril the Ranee, the mother or step¬ 
mother of the Rajah, a mere boy of 
thirteen, sent two memorials to the 
Governor-General, one by post, and the 
other through the local British officer, 
remonstrating against the annexation, 
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and proving, as far as she could, that 
the Rajah had not been guilty of any 
wrong against us. This memorial was 
not acknowledged until August, when 
the Secretary for the -Government of 
India desired the Ranee to forward the 
memorial through the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral’s agent in Central India. In April 
these papers were laid upon the table 
of the House with one exception. The 
Ranee’s memorial was not included in 
those papers. 

Now, when those papers w'ere laid 
before the House, why was not that 
memorial, relating to the annexed terri¬ 
tory, sent home and printed with the 
other papers, so that hon. Members of 
this House might have read it? The 
letter of the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) 
was dated the 22iid of June, 1858, and 
to this hour it has never been answered. 
The noble Lord’s despatch disallowed 
the annexation; it condemned it, and 
asked for information. From the date 
of that despatch to this present 1st of 
August, 1859, there has not come any 
official information from the Governor- 
General as to what he has done, or any 
answer to the noble Lord’s despatch, 
although sixteen months have elapsed. 
I say it is not fitting that the Secretary 
of State for India should be treated 
witli utter disregard, if not with some¬ 
thing like contempt, by any great satrap 
who happens to be sent out to govern 
any of the provinces of this country. 
This very case shows, that in the midst 
of the terrible hurricane of the mutiny, 
the thirst for annexation was unslaked. 
At the very moment, or just before, 
that the Queen issued her gracious 
Proclamation heie, the Gcr\'crnment in 
India annexed the territory of this 
Rajah, a boy of thirteen years of age,- 
manifesting at the same lime an utter 
disregard of the Government at home 
and the just sentiments, if tliey could 
have been ascertained, of the whole 
body of the people of this country. 
And this must be so as long as you 
have a Government like that of Cal¬ 
cutta. Procrastination is its very 
njflure. 
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The noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Stanley) did an excellent thing. He 
did honour to himself by appointing' 
a man of a new sort as Governor of 
Madras. I have not much acquaint¬ 
ance with Sir C. Trevelyan, but I be¬ 
lieve him to be a veiy intelligent man 
and very earnest for the good of India. 
But he finds that at Madras he is like a 
man who is manacled, as all the Gover¬ 
nors are. He is able to do almost no¬ 
thing. But he has a spirit above being 
the passive instrument for doing nothing 
in the hands-of the Governor-Geneial, 
and he has been disposed to make 
several changes which have looked ex¬ 
ceedingly heterodox to those who are 
connected with the old Government of 
India, and which have shocked the 
nerves of the fifteen old gentlemen who 
meet in Leadenhall-street, and their 
brethren in India. I find that among 
the changes endeavoured to be effected 
by Sir C. Trevelyan, the following are 
enumerated:—He has endeavoured to 
conciliate the Natives by abolishing 
certain ceremonial distinctions which 
were supposed to degrade them when 
visiting the Government House; he has 
shown that personal courtesy to them 
which appears to be too much neglected 
in India; he has conspicuously reward¬ 
ed those who have rendered services to 
the State; he has made one of the Na¬ 
tives his aide-de-camp; he has endea¬ 
voured to improve the land tenure, to 
effect a settlement of the Enam, and 
to abolish the impress of cattle and 
carts. He has also abolished three- 
fourths, or peihaps more, of the paper 
work of the public servants. He aUo 
began the great task of judicial reform, 
than which none is more urgently press¬ 
ing. But what is said of Sir C. Tre¬ 
velyan for instituting these refoims? 
He has laised a hornets' nest about 
him. Those who surround the Gover¬ 
nor-General at Calcutta say, ‘ We might 
as well have the Governors of the Trc- 
sidencics independent, if they are to do 
as they like without consulting the Go¬ 
vernor General as has been done in 
past times.’ The Friend of India ii a 


journal not particularly scrupulous in 
supporting the Calcutta Government, 
but it has a horror of any Government , 
of India except that of the GovernoT- 
General and the few individuals who 
surround him. A writer in the Friend 
of India says 

‘Sir C. Trevelyan relies doubtless on 
Lord Stanley, and we do not dream of 
denying' that the Secretary of State has 
provocanon enough to excuse the unusual 
course he seems obliged to pursue. To 
send a reform to Calcutta is, at present, 
simply to lay it aside. It will probably 
not even be answered for two years, cer¬ 
tainly not carried in five. Even when 4 . 
sanctioned, it will have to pass through a 
crucible through which no plan can escape 
entire. That weary waiting for Calcutta, 
of which all men, from Lord Stanley to‘ 
the people of Singapore, now bitterly com¬ 
plain, may well tempt the Secretary to 
carry on his plans by the first mode offered 
to his hand.’ < 

Here are only a dozen lines from a long 
ailicle, and there are other articles in ” 
the same paper to the same purport. I 
think, then, that I am justified in con- ’ 
demning any Secretary for India who 4 « 
contents himself with giving us the 
figures necessary to show the state of 
the finances, which any cleik in the 
office could have done, and abstains 
from going into the questions of the 
government of India and that policy 
upon which alone you can base any 
solid hope of an impiovement in the 
condition of that countiy. 

There is another point I would men¬ 
tion. The Governor-General of India 
goes out knowing little or nothing of 
India. I know exactly what he does 
w'hen he is appointed. He shuts him¬ 
self up to study the first volumes of Mr. , 
Mill’s History of India, and he reads ! 
through this laborious work without, 
nearly so much effect in making him'iC^ ^i 
good Governor-General as a man might 
ignorantly suppose. He goes to India, 
a country of twenty nations, speaking 
twenty languages. He knows none of 
those nations, and he has not a glimmer; 
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of the grammar and pronunciation or 
meaning of those languages. He is 
luirounded by half-a-dozen or a dozen 
^ntlemen who have been from fifteen 
tb forty years in that country, and who 
Rave scrambled from the moderate but 
sure allowance with which they began 
in the Service to the positions they now 
occupy. He knows nothing of the 
country or the people, and they are 
really unknown to the Government of 
India. To this hour the present Gover¬ 
nor-General has n'ot travelled through 
any considerable portion of the territory 
of India. If he did, he would have to 
pay an increased insurance upon his 
life for travelling through a country in 
which there are very few roads and no 
bridges at all. Observe the position, 
then, in which the Governor-General is 
placed. He is surrounded by an official 
circle, he breathes an official air, and 
everything is dim or dark beyond it. 
You lay duties upon him which are 
utterly beyond the mental or bodily 
strength of any man who ever existed, 
and which he cannot therefore ade¬ 
quately perform. 

Turning from the Governor-General 
to the Civil Service, see how short the 
period is in which your servants in that 
countiy remain in any particular office. 
You are constantly criticising the bad 
customs of the United States, where 
every postmaster and many other officers 
lose their situations, and where others 
are appointed whenever a new President 
is elected. You never make blunders 
like the United States, and ybu will 
therefore be surprised at a statement 
given in evidence by Mr. Underhill, the’ 
Secretary of the Baptist Missionary 
Society. He says that in certain dis¬ 
tricts in Bengal there are three or four 
Englishmen to 1,000,000 inhabitants, 
and that the magistrates are perpetu¬ 
ally moving about, I have here the 
names of several gentlemen cited. Mr. 
xienry Lushington went to India in 
1821, and remained till 1842. During 
these twenty-one years he filled twenty- 
one different offices; he went to Europe 
twice, being absent from India not less 


than four and a quarter years. Upon an 
average, therefore, he held his twenty- 
one offices not more than nine months 
each. Mr. J. P. Grant was Governor 
of Bengal. That was so good a place 
that he remained stationary in it. But 
he went to India in 1828 and remained 
there until 1841. In those thirteen 
years he held twenty-four different situ¬ 
ations, being an average of less than 
six months for each. Mr. Charles 
Grant—and I may say that Grant is 
a name which for three 0^ four genera¬ 
tions has been found everywhere in 
India,—he was in India from 1829 to 

1842, and in those thirteen years he 
filled seventeen offices, being an average 
of only eight months for each office. 
Mr. Halliday, Governor of Bengal, went 
to India in 1825, and remained until 

1843. In those eighteen years he held 
twenty-one offices, and he did not be¬ 
come stationary until he was accredited 
to the lucrative and great office of Go¬ 
vernor of Bengal. 

I think these facts show that there is 
something in the arrangements of the 
Indian Government which makes it no 
Government at all, except for the pur¬ 
pose of raising money and spending 
taxes. It is no Government forw’atching 
over the people and conferring upon 
them those blessings which we try to 
silence our consciences by believing the 
British Government is established in 
India to promote. "What can a Go¬ 
vernor-General do with such a Council, 
and with servants who are ever changing 
in all the departments ? 1 am not 

stating my own opinion, but what is 
proved by the blue-books. Mr. Halliday 
stated that the police of Bengal were 
more feared than the thieves anddacoits. 
But how is this Government, so occu¬ 
pied and so embarrassed, to be expected 
to put the police on a satisfactory foot¬ 
ing? With regard to justice, I might 
appeal to any gentleman who has been 
in India whether, for the most part, 
the Judges in the Company’s Courts are 
not without training, and if they are 
Vfithout training, whether they will not 
probably be without law. The delay 
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something of which we can have no 
conception, even with our experience of 
the Court of Chancery in this country. 
Perjury and wrong are universal where- 
evcr the Courts of the Company’s Ser¬ 
vice have been established in India. Of 
their taxation we hear enough to-night. 
It is clumsy and unscientific. In their 
finance there is such confusion that the 
(rovernment proposes to send out some¬ 
body, not to raise revenue, not to spend 
it, but somebody who will be able to 
tell you how ^t is raised and spent, for 
that is what you want to know. They 
have no system of book-keeping what¬ 
ever. The Secretary of State gives us 
a statement of revenue and cxpendituie 

I up to the 30th of Apiil, 1858, sixteen 
months back, and even for the year pre¬ 
ceding he can only furnish what he calls 
an ‘ estimate.’ Would any other Legis¬ 
lative Assembly in the whole world, 
except this, tolerate such a state of 
things? I did try myself several years 

■ ago to get a statement of the accounts 
up to a later period; but I found it was 
of no use. They ought to be brought 
up to a later period; the thing is quite 
within the range of possibility; it is 
simply not done because there is no 
proper system of book-keeping, and no 
one responsible for not doing it. 

You have no Govcrnnient in India; 
you have no financial statement; you 
have no system of book-keeping; no 
responsibility; and everything goes to 
confusion and ruin because there is 
such a Government, or no Government, 

■ and the English House of Commons 
has not taken the pains to reform these 
things. The Secretary of State to-night 
points to the increase in the English 
trade. In that trade I am myself inter¬ 
ested, and I am delighted to see that 
increase; but it should be borne in 
mind that just now it is not a natural 
increase, and therefore not certain to be 
permanent. If you are spending so 
many millions in railroads and in carry¬ 
ing on war—that is, 22,000,000/. for 
your armaments in India instead of 
12,000,000/.—is not that likely to make 
^ great difference in your power to 


import more largely from this country? 
Do not we know that when the Go- I 
vernment of the day was pouring English'^ 
treasure into the Crimea the trade mih 
the Levant was most materially in¬ 
creased? And, therefore, I say it will 
be a delusion for the right hon. Gentle¬ 
man to expect that the extraoidinary 
increase which has taken place within 
the last three years will go on in future 
in the same proportion. 

Now, the point which I wish to bring 
before the Committee and the Govern¬ 
ment is this, because it is on this that I 
rely mainly—I think I may say almost ' 
entirely—for any improvement in the ' 
future of India. It would be impertinent 
to take up the time of the Committee 
by merely cavilling at what other people 
have said, and pointing out their errors 
and blunders, if I had no hope of being 
able to suggest any impiovement in the 
existing slate of things. I believe a 
great improvement may be made, and 
by a gradual progress that will dislocate 
nothing. I dare say it may disappoint 
some individuals, but where it will dis¬ 
appoint one man in India it will please , 
a thousand. What you want is to dc- • 
centralize your Government. I hold it 
to be manifestly impossible to govein 
150,000,000 of persons, composing 
twenty dificrent nations, speaking as 
many different languages, by a man 
who knows nothing of India, assisted 
by half-a-dozcn councillors belonging 
to a privileged older, many of whom 
have had veiy little expeiience in India, 
except within narrow limits, and whose 
experience never involved the consider¬ 
ation and settlement of great questions 
of statesmanship. If you could have an 
independent Government in India for 
every 20,000,000 of its people, I do not 
hesitate to say, though we are so many 
thousand miles away, that there are 
Englishmen who, settling down among** 1 
those 30 , 000,000 of people, would be 
able to conduct the Government of that 
particular province on conditions wholly 
diffeient and immeasurably belter than 
anything in the way of administration 
which we have ever seen in India. 
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If I were Secretary of State for 
India,—but as I am not, I will recom- 

P nd the right hon. Gentleman to do 
t which I would do myself, or I 
viould not hold his office for one month; 
Because, to hold office and come before 
the House Session after Session with a 
gloomy statement, and with no kind of 
case to show that you are doing any¬ 
thing for India, or that you are justified 
in holding possession of it at all, is 
nothing but to receive a salary and to 
hold a dignity without any adequate 
noiion of the high responsibility attach¬ 
ing to them. I am not blaming the 
right hon. Gentleman in particular; he 
is only doing what all his predecessors 
before him have done. There has been 
no real improvement since I have sat in 
Pariiament in the government of India, 
and I believe the Bill of last year is not 
one whit better for purposes of admin¬ 
istration than any that has gone before. 
But I would suggest to the right hon. 
Gentleman, whether it would not be a 
good thing to bring in a Bill to extend 
and define the powers of the Governors 
of the various Presidencies in India? 
I do not ask the right hon. Gentleman 
to turn out the fifteen gentlemen who 
assist him in Leadenhall-street to vege¬ 
tate on their pensions, but I ask him to 
go to India and to take the Presidency 
of Madras for an instance. Let arrange¬ 
ments be made by which that Presidency 
shall be in a position to correspond di¬ 
rectly with him in this country, and let 
every one connected with that Govern¬ 
ment of Madras feel that, with regard 
to the interests and the people of that 
Presidency, they will be responsible for 
their protection. At present there is no 
sort of tie between the governors and 
the governed. Why is it that we should 
not do for Madras what has been done 
for the Island of Ceylon? I am not 
about to set up the Council of Ceylon 
'as a model institution—it is far from 

I that; but I will tell you what it is, and 
you will see that it would not be a diffi¬ 
cult thing to make the change I pro¬ 
pose. The other day I asked a gentle¬ 
man holding an office in the Govern¬ 


ment, and who had lived some years in 
Ceylon, what was the state of the 
Council ? He said it was composed of 
sixteen members, of whom six were 
non-official and independent, and the 
Governor had always a majority. He 
added that at the present moment in 
that Council there was one gentleman, 
a pure Cingalese by birth and blood, 
another a Brahmin, another a half-caste, 
whose father was a Dutchman and 
whose mother was a Native, and three 
others who were either English mer¬ 
chants or planters. The Council has 
not much prestige, and therefore it is 
not easy to induce merchants in the 
interior to be members and to under¬ 
take its moderate duties; but the result 
is that this Cingalese, this Brahmin, 
this half-caste, and these three English¬ 
men, although they cannot out-vote Sir 
H. Ward, the Governor, are able to 
discuss questions of public interest in 
the eye and the ear of the public, and 
to tell what the independent population 
want, and so to form a representation 
of public opinion in the Council, which 
I will undertake to s,iy, although so 
inefficient, is yet of high importance in 
the satisfactory government of that 
island. Why is it that we can have 
nothing like this in the Councils of 
Madras or Bombay? It would be an 
easy thing to do, and I believe that an 
Act of Parliament which would do it 
would lay the fouirdation of the greatest 
reform that has yet taken place in 
India. At present all the Governors 
are in fetters; and I see that blame has, 
been imputed to Sir Charles Trevelyan 
for endeavouring to break through those 
fetters. No doubt an attempt will be 
made to have him recalled, but I hope 
that the right hon. Gentleman, while he 
moderates the ardour of the Governor 
so far as to prevent a rebellion among 
the civilians, will support him honestly 
and faithfully in all those changes which 
the right hon. Gentleman knows as well 
as I do are essential to the improve¬ 
ment of the government of that country. 

• There is yet another question, and 
that is, what is to be done with regar^ 
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to the people of India on the subject of 
education,* and especially with reference 
to the matter of religious instruction? 
I beg the right hon. Gentleman to be 
cautious how he takes the advice of any 
gentleman in this country, who may 
ask him to make changes in the estab¬ 
lished order of things there by appear¬ 
ing in the slightest degree to attempt 
to overthrow the caste and religion of 
the Natives of India. 1 have here an 
extract from a letter written by a gen¬ 
tleman who was present at one of 
the ceremonies of reading the Queen’s 
Proclamation in November last. He 
says 

* Not less than 7,000 Natives of all 
ranks and conditions and religions flocked 
to the esplanade at Tellichcrry, where 
there was no show but the parading of a 
company of Sepoys, who fired a feu de joie 
very badly, to hear the Queen’s Proclama¬ 
tion read. All who heard, all who heard 
not, manifested the deepest interest in it. 
The pledged inviolability of their religion 
and their lands spread like wildfire through 
the crowd, and was soon in every man’s 
mouth. Their satisfaction was unbounded. 
... I mentioned that I went to Tellichcrry 
to hear, the Queen’s Proclamation read. We 
have since had it read here (Anjarakandy). 
You will see .an account of what took place 
on the occasion in the accompanying copy 
of an official report I addressed to the 
assistant-magistrate. What I have described 
understates the feeling manifested by the 
people. They were all eyes and cars, listen- 
« ii\g breathlessly to what was being read. 
You will observe that convening them for 
any public purpose whatever, except here, 
was a thing unknown, and would have 
been a thing scouted under the Company’s 
Government. Here I always assemble 
them, communicate everything they ought 
to know and hear, and talk it over with 
them. But a Queen’s Proclamation is not 
an every-day affair, so they came in crowds, 
and I will venture to say that there is not 
another place in the Queen’s India where 
it was so clearly explained to them or so 
thoroughly understood. But the impartial 
toleration of their religion and caste was 


the be-all and eud-all of their comments, 
praise, and individual satisfaction. One 
Mafitta said, “ They had had scores ofl 
proclamations upon every conceivable sub¬ 
ject, but never one so wise and sensible as 
this.” ’ 

The East India Company was a won¬ 
derful Company for writing despatches. 
There was nothing so Christian as their 
doctrine, nothing so unchristian as their 
conduct. That Proclamation has in it 
the basis of all you should aim at in 
future in India—a regard to the sacred¬ 
ness of their property, and the sacred¬ 
ness of their religion, and an extension 
to them of as regular and full justfee 
as is shown to your own countrymen. 
Depend upon it these Natives of India 
can comprehend this as well as we 
comprehend it; and, if you treat them 
as wc arc treated, and as they ought to 
be treated, you will not require 400,000 
men to help you to govern a people, 
who are notoriously among the most 
industrious and most peaceable to be 
found on the face of the earth. There 
lias lately been an act done by the 
noble Lord (Loid Stanley) to which I 1 
must allude. Why he did it I do not 
know. I am sure the noble Lord did 
not mean to do an act of injustice— 
Ihoiigli very great itijusticc has been 
done. A question was put the other 
niglit about a Native of India who had 
come to this country to qualify himself 
for entering into competition for em¬ 
ployment in the (hvil Service of his 
country.*' I have seen that young gen¬ 
tleman, and conversed with him; and 
when I state his case, it will be seen 
whether he has been treated well or 
wisely, though the regulation under 
which he has suffered may have been 
made without any reference to him in¬ 
dividually. He arrived in this country 
in June, 1856, and remained preparing ’-^ 
himself for competition for two years 
and a-lialf till December, 1858, when a 
new regulation came out, which made 
twenty-two instead of twenty-three years 
of age the period for entering the Civil 
Service. Pie might liave been ready 
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for competition in July, i860, but he 
^ould not be ready in July, 1859. Under 
these circumstances he would be past 
the age of twenty-two before he could 
be able to present himself for examina¬ 
tion. The consequence is, that he has 
been obliged to turn himself to another 
channel for employment. Ilis father is 
an assistant-builder in the Government 
dockyard of Bombay, and has been in 
England. There was great interest ex¬ 
cited among the Natives when the young 
man left India to come to England, and 
there is great disappointment among 
his friends at the result. He has been 
laughed at for trusting the Government, 
and it is said that while Government 
go on changing their regulations in this 
way no faith can be put in them. Now 
this is the first case of this kind that 
has happened. This young gentleman 
(or his father) has expended 1.500/. in 
coming here and in endeavouring to get 
the best education, solely with a view 
to be suited for the Civil .Service. If 
he had entered into that Civil Service 
a great thing would have been accom¬ 
plished. The result would have been 
that the House and the Secretary for 
India would have seen that it was very 
unjust, while the son of any one here 
could pursue his studies at home an<l 
enter into competition for the Civil 
Service, that the sons of the Natives of 
India who wish to enter into the service 
of their own country must come thou¬ 
sands of miles at great expense, and 
live apart from their families for years, 
befort they are able to accomplish their 
object, and the result must have been 
that you would have established in some 
city in India the same mode of examina¬ 
tion that you have established here. 
You must have been led to do that 
which would have enabled young men 
|P India to offer themselves for the 
jpivil Service of their country on as 
favourable terms as could be done in 
England. I am sure the noble Lord 
never liad the slightest idea of the regu¬ 
lation having reference to this young 
man, or of injuring him; yet it has 
been done, and what has occurred leads 
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to the conclusion that either somebody 
very deep in these matters has been at 
the bottom of this change, or that 
some combination of unfortunate cir¬ 
cumstances has been at work, by which 
that which we have all so much at 
heart has been retarded. If the noble 
Lord had struck out this regulation, or 
made a new one, by which this young 
man could have had a chance of going 
home as a servant of the Civil Service, 
the fact would have been worth many 
regiments of soldiers in India. 

In speaking on this subject I have 
nothing new to offer to the attention 
of the House. I have propounded the 
very same theories and remedies years 
ago. They are not my remedies and 
theories. I am not the inventor of local 
government for India; but the more I 
have considered the subject—the more 
I have discussed it with the Members 
of this House and with gentlemen con¬ 
nected with India—the more I am con¬ 
vinced that you will not make a single 
step towards the improvement of India 
unless you change your whole system 
of government—unless you give to each 
Presidency a government with more in¬ 
dependent powers than are now pos¬ 
sessed by it. What would be thought 
if the whole of Europe was under one 
governor, who knew only the language 
of the P'eejee Islands, and that his sub- 
or-dirrates were like himself, only more 
intelligent than the inhabitants of the 
p'cejee Islatrds are supposed to be? 
You set a governor over 150,000,000 
of human beings, in a climate where 
the European cannot do the work he 
has to do so well as here, where neither 
the moral nor physical strength of the 
individual is equal to what it is at hoine, 
—and you do not even always furnish 
the most powerful men for the ofRce;— 
you seem to think that the atmosphere 
will be always calm and the sea always 
smooth. And so the government of 
India goes on; there are promises with¬ 
out number of beneficial changes, but 
we never hear that India is much better 
©r worse than before. Now, that 
is not the way to do justice to a greats 
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empire like India. If there had been a 
better government in India, the late 
disturbances among your own troops 
would not have happened; and I own 
1 tremble when I reflect that every post 
may bring us, in the present temper of 
the European troops in India, some 
dire intelligence of acts which they may 
have committed, because they may think 
that this is a convenient opportunity 
for pressing some great claim of their 
own. 

I beg the Committee to consider this 
matter, notwithstanding that the right 
hon. Gentleman is not disposed to take 
a gloomy view of the state of India. 
Look at your responsibilities. India is 
ruled by Englishmen, but remember 
that in that unfortunate country you 
have destroyed every form of govern¬ 
ment but your own; th.at you have 
cast the thrones of the Natives to the 
ground. Princely families, once the 
rulers of India, are now either houseless 
wanderers in the land they once called 
their own. Or are pensioners on the 
bounty of those strangers by whom 
their fortunes have been overthrown. 
They who were noble and gentle for 
ages are now merged in the common 
mass of the people. All over those 
vast regions there are countless millions, 
helpless and defenceless,. deprived of 
their natural leaders and their ancient 
chiefs, looking with only some small ray 
of hope to that omnipresent and irre¬ 
sistible Power by which they have been 
subjected. I appeal to you on behalf 


of that people. I have besought your 
mercy and your justice for many a year 
past; and if I speak to you earnestly 
now, it is because the object for which 
I plead is dear to my heart. Is it not 
possible to touch a chord in the hearts 
of Englishmen, to raise them to a sense 
of the miseries inflicted on that unhappy 
country by the crimes and the blunders 
of our rulers here ? If you have steeled 
your hearts against the Natives, if no¬ 
thing can stir you to sympathy with 
their miseries, at least have pity upon 
your own countrymen. Rely upon it 
the state of things which now exists in 
India must, before long, become most 
serious. I hope that you will not show 
to the world that, although your fathers 
conquered the country, you have not 
the ability to govern it. You had better 
disencumber yourselves of the fatal gift 
of empire than that the present genera¬ 
tion should be punished for the sins of 
the past. I speak in condemnatory 
language, because I believe it to be 
deserved. I hope that no future his¬ 
torian will have to say that the arms of 
England in India were irresistible, and 
that an ancient empire fell before their 
victorious progress, — yet that finally 
India was avenged, because the power 
of her conqueror was broken by the 
intolerable burdens And evils which she 
cast upon her victim, and that this 
wrong was accomplished by a waste of 
human life and a waste of wealth which 
England, with all her power, was un¬ 
able to bear. 
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From Hansard. 

[Mr. Dunlop brought forward a motion to inquire into the discrepancies between 
certain sets of documents, relating to the Alfghan war of 1837-8, It appeared 
that some passages in the despatches ■ of Sit Alexander Burnes had been mutilated, 
in order to make it appear that he advised a policy which he really condemned. 
Mr. Dunlop moved for a Committee to inquire into this alleged mutilation of 
despatches presented to the House. The motion was negatived.] 


Whkn the noble Lord rose, I oh- | 
served, from his countenance and from 
his language, that he seemed to be 
suffering from the passion of anger. 
[Viscount Palmerston; ‘Not much.'] 
‘Not much,’ the noble Lord says. I 
admit that in the course of his speech 
he calmed down; but he was so far led 
from what I thinU wtis a fair course as 
to charge the bon. and learned Gentle¬ 
man who intioduced this Motion with 
making a violent and vituperative 
speech, and he spoke of ‘that voca- 
bulaiw of abuse of which the hon. 
Gentleman appeared to be ^master.’ 
Now, I will undertake to say that I 
am only speaking the opinion of every 
Gentleman in the House w'ho heard 
the speech which introduced this ques¬ 
tion, when I say that there has rarely 
been delivered here on any subject a 
.speech more strictly logical, more judi¬ 
cially calm, and more admirable than 
that which we have heard (o-night 
from the hon. and learned Member 
for Greenock. But the fact is the 
noble Lord felt himself hit. 

The noble Lord is on his trial in this 
case; and on that account I expect that 


at the conclusion of the debate he will 
not feel himself at libertTf to object to 
the appointment of this Committee. 
After a few sentences the noble Lord 
touched upon the case of Sir Alexander 
Bumes, and he made a very faint denial 
of the misrepresentations which are 
charged against the Government of 
that day in the case of that gentleman. 
But he went on to say that, after all, 
these things were of no importance; 
that what was in, or what was left out, 
was unimportant. But I should like to 
ask the noble Lord what was the object 
of the minute and ingenious, aird 1 will 
say unmatched care which was taken in 
mutilating the despatches of a gentle¬ 
man whose opinions were of no impor¬ 
tance and whose writings could not 
make the slightest difference either to 
the question or to the opinions of any 
person concerned? The noble I^rd, 
trio, has stooped to conduct which, if I 
were not in this House, I might describe 
in language which I could not possibly 
use here without being told that 1 was 
Oansgressing the line usually observed 
in discussions in this assembly. The 
noble Lord has stooped so low as t<# 
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heap insult, throughout the whole of 
his speech, upon the memory of a man 
who died in the execution of what he 
believed to be his public duty—a duty 
which was thrust upon him by the mad 
and obstinate policy of the noble Lord; 
and whilst his blood cries to Heaven 
against that policy, the noble Lord, 
durirrg a three-quarters of an hour’s 
speech in this House, has scarcely 
ceased to heap insult on his memory. 

What the noble Lord told us through¬ 
out his speech was th.it Sir Alexander 
Butnes was a man of the greatest sim¬ 
plicity of character. I could not, how¬ 
ever complimentary I were disposed to 
be, retort that upon the noble Lord. 
He says that Sir Alexander Burnes-of 
whom he spoke throughout in the most 
contemptuous manner—an eminent po¬ 
litical agent at the Court of Dost Ma- 
hommed, was beguiled by the treachery 
of that Asiatic ruler; that he took every- 
thirrg for truth which he heard, and that, 
in point of fact, he was utterly unfit for 
the position .which he held at Cabul. 
But although the noble Lord had these 
despatches before him, and knew all the 
feelings of Sir Alexander Burnes, he 
still continued Sir Alexander Burnes 
there. He was there two years after 
these despatches were written, in that 
most perilous year when not only him¬ 
self but the whole army—subjects of 
the Queen—fell victims to the policy of 
the noble Lord. Now, I must tell the 
noble Lord what my Iron, and learned 
Frrend, the Member for Greenock, did 
not discuss, and what the Corrrmittee is 
not to do—because every Member who 
heard the speech of the hon.atrd learned 
Member for Greenock, and those who 
listened to the speech of the noble Lord, 
must have seen that from the first the 
noble Lord evaded the whole question. 
He endeavoured to lead the House to 
believe that my hon. and learned Friend 
was going into some antiquarian re¬ 
searches about the policy of the English 
or the Indian Government twenty years 
ago, aird that it was proposed to have a 
i Committee to dig up all the particulats 
j ^of our supposed peril from the designs 


of Russia at that time. But the fact is 
that tny hon. and learned Friend had no 
such intention; and there was no man 
in the House more cognizant of that 
fact than the noble Lord when he inge¬ 
niously endeavoured to convey a con¬ 
trary impression to the House. 

It is not proposed to go into the po¬ 
licy of the war. And there is another 
question that it is not proposed to gointo. 

It is not proposed to inquire whether 
Sir Alexander Burnes or Lord Auckland 
was Governor-General, We know that 
Loid Auckland was Governor-General t 
but w'e know that a Governor-General 
who may be many hundreds, or in India, 
perhaps, 2,000 miles away from the place 
where particular events are transpiring, 
must rely to tr considerable extent on I 
the information he receives from the 
political agent who is on the spot. If 
this be so, clearly what Sir Alexander 
Burnes thought, and what he said, and 
what he wrote, is of some importance. 

At least, if the House of Commons has 
any evidence placed before it, the noble 
1 -ord will agree that in a great question 
like this—I am not speaking of the pre¬ 
sent time, but of the time when these 
events happened—it is of first-rate im¬ 
portance that the House should have 
evidence not on one side only, but on 
both sides. There is another thing we 
do not propose to inquire into, and that 
is the policy of Russia at that time. I 
cannot vety well understand the course 
which the noble Lord has taken on this 
point; for I find that about twelve 
months -after the writing of these very 
despatches, the mutilation of which is 
now complained of, the noble Lord 
made a reply to the Russian Minister 
who had declared that there was no¬ 
thing whatever hostile to England in 
the instructions which were furnished 
to Vicovich. He says— 

‘There has not existed the smallest de-'^ | 
sign hostile to the English Government, 
nor the smallest idea of endangering the 
tran(]uillity of the British possessions in 
India.’ 

The noble Lord, in reply to that, on the 
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th December, 1838, just a year after 
3 writing of these despatclies by Sir 
exander Bumes, said 

‘Her Majesty’s Government accept as 
tirely satisfactory the declaration of the 
jssian Government that it does not har- 
ur any designs hostile to the interests of 
real Britain in India/ 

I may leave that question there, be- 
use I can assure the noble Lord that 
y hon. and learned Friend has not the 
tiallest intention—I judge so, at least, 
:^m his speech—of bringing anybody 
.•fore the Committee to attack or dc- 
nd the policy of the Government in 
le war which then unhappily took 
.ace. Nor do I suppose it is intended 
) arraign anybody for a policy that 
icriticed at least 20,000 hiunan lives— 
0,000 lives of the' subjects of the 
|ueen of England. Nor is it intended 
) inquire how far the loss of more 
lan 15,000,000?. sterling by that po- 
cy has affected for all future time 
le finances and the circumstances of 
le Government of India. These are 
rimes—the whole of that policy is a 
rime—of a nature never to be answcr- 
d for. No man can accurately mea- 
ure it. No Committee of this House 
ould adequately punish those who were 
he perpetrators of it. No, Sir, my hon. 
ind learned Frierfd has not the slightest 
dea of going back twenty years for the 
nirpose of bringing the noble Lord, or 
my one else who may be guilty of that 
jreat crime, to the bar of public opinion 
hy ijiis Committee. 

But it is worth while that tfie House 
should know whether the Government 
in whom it placed confidence at that 
time, and in whom the Queen placed 
Jbnfidence—whether that Government 
jpas worthy of their confidence, and 
phether any members of the Govern¬ 
ment of that day arc members of the 
Government at this day. It is worth 
while knowing whether there was and 
IS a man in high position in the Go¬ 
vernment here or in India who had so 
low a sense of honour and of right that 
he could offer to this House mutilated. 


false, forged despatches and opinions of 
a public servant, who lost his life in the 
public service. Conceive any man at 
this moment in India engaged, as many 
have been during the last three years, in 
perilous services—conceive that any 
man should know that to*morrow, or 
next week, or any time this year, he 
may lay his bones in that distant land, 
and that six months afterwards there 
may be laid on the table of this House 
by tlie noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, or by the Secretary of 
State for India, letters or despatches 
of his from which passages have been 
cut out, and into which passages have 
been inserted, in which words have been 
so twisted as wholly to divert and clis- 
toit his meaning, and to give to him a 
meaning, it may be, utterly the contrary 
to that which his original despatch in¬ 
tended to convey- 1 cannot conceive 
any anticipation more painful or more 
bitter, more likely to eat into the heait 
of any man engaged in the service of 
his country in a distant land. 

It is admitted, and the noble Lord 
has not flatly denied it—he cannot deny 
it—he knows it as well as the hon. 
and learned member for Greenock— 
he knows it as well as the very man 
whose hand did the evil—he knows 
there have been garbling, mutilation, 
practically and essentially falsehood and 
forgery, in these despatches which have 
been laid before the House. Wliy was 
it refused to give the original despatches 
when they were asked for in 1842 by 
the hon. Member for Inverness-shire 
(Mr. 11 . Baillic), and when they wcic* 
asked for at a later period by the hon. 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Hadfield)? 
Why was it that the ori^nals were so 
consistently withheld ? 'I'hat they have 
been given now, I suppose is because 
those who were guilty of the outrage 
on the faith of Parliament thought, as 
twenty years had elapsed, that nobody 
would give himself the trouble to go into 
the question, and that no man would be 
so earnest as my hon. Friend the Member 
for Gieenock in bringing the question 
*t)efore the notice of Parliament. 
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My hon. Friend the Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Hadfield) informs me 
that it was the noble Lord the Mem¬ 
ber for King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley) 
who consented to the production of 
the original despatches when he was 
in office. 1 was not aw'are of that fact; 
but I am free here to tender him my 
thanks for the course which he took. 

I am sure he is the last man whom any 
one would suspect of being mixed up 
in any transaction of this kind, except 
with a view to give the House and the 
country full information with regard to 
it. I say, then, avoiding all the long 
speech of the noble Lord, that the 
object of the Committee is to find out 
who did this evil thing—who placed 
upon the table of tlic House informa¬ 
tion which was knowingly false, and 
despatches that were actually forged— 
because if you add to or detiact from, 
or so change a coin, or note, or deed, 
as to make any of them bear a mean¬ 
ing contrai-y to ils original and intended 
meaning, of course you arc guilty of 
such an act as I have described, and 
that is precisely what somebody has 
done in the despatches which wc are 
now discussing. I say an odious ofl'ence 
has been committed against the House, 
and against the truth; and what we 
want to know is, who did it? 

Now, will the noble lyord be candid 
enough—he docs not think there is any¬ 
thing wrong—he says there is not much 
—it is veiy trifling—that Sir Alexander 
Burnes’s opinions are not worth much— 
supposing it to be so—for the sake of 
argument, let me grant it; but if it is a 
matter of no importance, will the noble 
Lord be so candid as to tell us who 
did it? When Lord Broughton was 
examined before the Official Salaries 
Committee some years ago, he, as the 
noble Lord is awfre, said that he look 
upon himself as President of the Board 
of Control at the time the enthe re¬ 
sponsibility of the Affghan war. The 
noble Lord now at the head of the 
Government was then a member of the 
India Board, and so I believe was the^ 
noble Lord the Member for the City 


of Jvondon. But the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government was also Secre¬ 
tary for Foreign Affairs. Now, I do 
not think I am wrong in supposing that 
this question lies between the noble 
Lord the Prime Minister and Lord 
Broughton, once a Member of this 
House. This thing was not done by 
some subordinate who cannot be found 
out. 

My hon. and learned Friend'says it 
has been done with' man’cllous care, 
and even with so much ability that it 
must have been done by a man of 
genius. Of course there are men of 
genius in very objectionable walks of 
life; but we know that the noble Lord 
at the head of tlie Government is a man 
of genius; if he had not been, he would 
not have sat on that bench for the last 
fifty years. And* we know that Lord 
Broiigliton is a man of many and varied 
accomplishments. And once more I ask 
the noble Lord to tell us who did it? 
He knows who did it. Was it his own 
riglit-hand, or was it Lord Broughton’s 
right-hand, or was it some clever secre- 
laiy in the Foreign Office or in the 
India Office who did this work? I say 
the House has a right to know. We 
want to know that. We want to drag 
the delinquent before the public. This 
we want to know, because wc wish to 
deter other Ministers from committing 
the like offence; and wc want to know 
it for that which most of all is neces¬ 
sary—to vindicate the character and 
honour of Parliament. Nothing can 
sink Parliament to a lower stat^ of 
degradation and baseness than that it 
should permit Ministers of the Crown 
to lay upon the table, upon questions 
involving the sacrifice of 20,000,000/. of 
money and 20,000 lives, documents which 
are not true —which slander our public 
servants, and which slander them most 
basely when they are dead and are not 
here to answer. 1 do not believe that 
the Gentlemen of England in this House 
—upon that side of the House or upon 
this—will ever consent to sit down with 
a case proved so clearly as this is without 
directing the omnipotent power and eye 
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of Parliament into the matter. I say, 
■feeing the charge, seeing that the noble 
I^rd was at the head of the Foreign 
■Office at the time, that the policy of the 
^ffghan war was always considered to 
te his, that the responsibility of this 
act must rest between him and Lord 


Broughton,—I should not like to hold 
the opinion, and I do not hold the 
opinion, that the noble Lord will object 
to a Committee to inquire into a matter 
in which he is himself so directly con¬ 
cerned. 
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[Delivered during the debate on Colonel Jervois’ Report on the Defences of Canada.] 


I AM not sure that I should have 
addressed the House on this occasion 
but for the observations which have 
been made by the noble Lord. I think 
he has been perhaps a little more frank 
in his declarations on this occasion, and 
in pointing out the real thing which I 
suspect is passing in his mind, and in 
the minds of very many Members of the 
House who have made no statement of 
their own opinions during this debate. 
I hope the debate will be useful, al¬ 
though I am obliged to say, while I 
admit the importance of the question 
that has been brought before us, that I 
think it is one of some delicacy. That 
it is important is clear, because it refers 
to the possibility of war between this 
country and the United States, and its 
delicacy aiises fiom this—that it is very 
difficult to discuss this question without 
saying things which tend rather in the 
direction of war than in the diiection of 
peace. 

The difficulty which is now before us 
is this - that there is an extensive colony 
or dependency of this country lying 
adjacent to the United States, and if 
there be a war party in the United 
Slates—a party hostile to this country— 
that circumstance affords to it a,very 
strong temptation to enter without 
much hesitation into a war with Eng¬ 
land, because it may feel that throng 


' Canada it can inflict a great humiliation 
upon this country. And at the same 
time it is perfectly well known to all 
intelligent men, especially to the states¬ 
men and public men of the United 
States—it is as well known to them as 
it is to us—that there is no power what¬ 
ever in this United Kingdom to defend 
successfully the territory of Canada 
against the power of the United States. 
Now we ought to know that, in order to ' 
put ourselves right upon this question, 
and that we may not talk folly and be 
ealled upon hereafter to aet folly. The 
noble Lord at the head of the Govern¬ 
ment—or tlie Government, at any rate 
—is resjionsible for having compelled 
this discussion; because if a Vote is to 
be asked for during this Session—and it 
is only the beginning of other Votes— 
it is cldaily the duty of the House to 
bring the subject under discussion. 

I think the Vote now is particulkrly 
inopportune for many reasons, but espe¬ 
cially as we have heard from the Go¬ 
vernor-General of Canada that they are 
about, in the North-American Provinces, 
to call into existence a new nationality; 
and I, for one, shall certainly object td 
the taxes of this countiy being heed¬ 
lessly expended in behalf of any nation¬ 
ality but our own. 

Now, what I should like to ask the 
House is this—fimt of all, will Canada 
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.ttack the States? Clearly not. Next, was 
fill the States attack Canada—I am men 
seeping out of view England altogether? of tl 
Jlearly not. There is not a man in the wen 
Jnited States, probably, whose voice,or then 
fhose opinion would have the smallest and 
influence in that countty, who would Lon 
recommend or desire that an attack Can 
should be made by the United States havi 
upon Canada with a view to its forcible ing 

E nexation to the Union. There have nob 
en lately, as we know, dangers On the men 
mtier. The Canadian people have ther 
,'becn no wiser than some Members of vine 
this House—or than a great many men say, 
amongst the richer classes in this coun- has 
try. And when the refugees from the serv 
South—I am not speaking now of re- grer 
spectable and honourable men from the ing 
South, many of whom have left that has 
country during these troubles, and for Uni 
whom I feel the greatest commiseration, has 
but I mean the ruffians from the South imp 
—who in large numbers have entered beer 
Canada and have employed themselves notl 
there in a course of policy likely to thes 
embroil us with the United States— was 

I say that the people of Canada have' to tl 
treated these men with far too much has 
consideration. They expressed very they 
openly opinions hostile to the United nadi; 
States, whose power lay close to them. prop 
I will not go into a detail of that liami 
which we are all* sufficiently well ac- St. , 
taainled with—the seizing of American raidr 
fnips on the Lakes, the raid into the taker 

State of Vermont, the robbing of a Ar 
bank, the killing of a man in his own Ther 
shop,^ the stealing of horses in open the fi 
day, and another transaction of which a wo 
we have very strong proof, that men of nadia 
this class actually conspired to set fire in tb 
to the largest cities of the Union. All their 
these things have taken place and the in Ci 
Canadian Government made scarcely who 
any sign. I believe that an application Gove 
^as made to the noble Lord at the attac 
i»ad of the Foreign Office nearly a time, 
«ar ago, that he should stimulate the transj 
priadian Government to some steps to and ( 
Noid the dangers that have since arisen; there 
but with that sort of negligence which shall 
has been so much seen here, nothing \?ill I 


was done until the American Govern¬ 
ment and people, aroused by the nature 
of these transactions, showed that they 
were no longer about to put up with 
them. Then the Canadian Government 
and people took a little notice. Now, 
Lord Monck, the Governor-General of 
Canada—about whose appointment I 
have heard some people complain, say¬ 
ing that he was a mere follower of the 
noble Lord at the head of the Govern¬ 
ment, who lost his election and was 
therefore sent out to govern a pro¬ 
vince—Lord Monck, I am bound to 
say, from all I have heard from Canada, 
has conducted himself in a manner very 
serviceable to the colony, and with the 
greatest possible propriety as represent¬ 
ing the Sovereign there. Lord Monck 
has been all along favourable to the 
United States, and I believe his Cabinet 
has also. I know that at least the most 
important newspaper there has always 
been favourable to the North. Still 
nothing was done; but the moment 
these troubles arose then everything 
was done. Volunteers have been sent 
to the frontier; the trial of the laiders 
has been proceeded with, and possibly 
they will be surrendered; and the Ca¬ 
nadian Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
proposed a vote in their House of Par¬ 
liament to restore to the persons at 
St. Albans, who were robbed by the 
raiders, the 50,000 dollars that were 
taken from them. 

And what is the state of things now? 
There is the greatest possible calm on 
the frontier. The Unit^ States have not 
a word to say against Canada. The Ca¬ 
nadian people have found that they were 
in the wrong and have now returned to 
their right mind. There is not a man 
in Canada at this moment, I believe, 
who has any idea that the United States 
Government has the smallest notion of 
attacking them, now or at any future 
time, on account of anything that has 
transpired between the United States 
and Canada during these trials. But if 
there comes a war in which Canada 
shall suffer and be made a victim, it 
t?ill be a war got up between the Go- 
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vemment of Washington and the Go¬ 
vernment of London. And it becomes 
us to inquire whether that is at all pro¬ 
bable. Is there anybody in this House 
in favour of such a war? I notice with 
great delight—and I was not a false 
prophet when I said some time ago that 
some day it would be so—I say I notice 
with delight the changed tone mani¬ 
fested here with regard to these Ameri¬ 
can questions. Even the noble Lord 
the Member for Stamford (Lord Robert 
Cecil) can speak without anger, and with¬ 
out any of that ill feeling which I am 
sorry to say on past occasions he has 
manifested in discussing these questions. 

Now, I believe there are no men out 
of Bedlam—or at least who ought to be 
out of it—and I suspect there are very 
few men in Bedlam, who are in favour 
of our going to war with the United 
States. And in taking this view I am 
not arguing that it is because we see 
the vast naval and military power and 
apparently inexhaustible resources of 
that country. I will not assume that 
you or my countrymen have come to 
the conclusion that it is better for us 
not to make war with America, because 
you and they find her with a strength 
that you did not even suspect: I will 
say that it is upon higher grounds that 
we are all against a war with the 
United States. Our history for the last 
aoo years, and farther back, is a record 
of calamitous, and for the most part 
unnecessary wars. We have had enough 
of whatever a nation can gain by mili¬ 
tary successes and military glory. I will 
not turn to the disasters that might fol¬ 
low to our commerce nor to the wide¬ 
spread ruin that might be occasioned. 
I will say that we ate a wiser and a 
better people than we were in these 
respects, and that we should regard a 
war with the United States as even 
a greater crime, if needlessly entered 
into, than war with almost any other 
country in the world. 

Looking at our Government, we have 
preserved, with a good ntany blunders— 
one or two of which I shall comment 
upon by-and-by—neutrality during tiiis 


great struggle. We have had it stated 
in this House, and we have had a 
Motion in this House, that the blockad|^ 
was ineffective and ought to be brokeof' 
Men of various classes, some of them! 
agents of the Richmond conspiracy- 
persons, it is said, of influence from 
France—all these are reported to have 
brought their influence to bear on the 
noble Lord at the head of the Govern¬ 
ment and his colleagues, with a view 
of inducing them to take part in this 
quarrel, and all this has failed to break 
our neutrality. Therefore, I should say, 
we may clearly come to the conclusion 
that England is not in favour of war; i 
and if there should be any act of war, ‘ 
or any aggression whatever, out of 
which Canada will suffer, I believe ho¬ 
nestly that it will not come from this, 
country. That is a matter which gives 
me great satisfaction, and I believe the 
House will agree with me that I am 
not misstating the case. 

Now let us ask. Is the United States 
for war? I know the noble Lord the 
Member for Stamford (Lord Robert 
Cecil) has a lurking idea that there is 
some danger from that quarter; I am , 
not at all certain that it does not prevail (! 
in other minds, and in many minds not ' 
so acute as that with which the noble 
Lord is gifted. If we had at the Bar of 
the House, Lord Russell as representing 
the English Government, and Mr. Adams 
as the representative of the Government 
of President Lincoln, and if we were to 
ask their opinion, they would tell us 
that which the Secretary for the Co¬ 
lonies 'has this night told us—that the 
relations between the two countries, so 
fer as it is possible to discover them, 
are perfectly amicable; and I know 
from the communications between the 
Minister of the United States and our 
Minister for Foreign Affairs that_ they 
have been growing more and more ami- , 
cable for many months past. No^^ 

I take the liberty of expressing this 
opinion—that there has never been an f 
administration in the United States since 
the time of the Revolutionary War, up 
to this hour, more entirely favourable to < 
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c with all foreign countries, and 
re especially favourable to p6ace with 
gland, than the Government of which 
^dent Lincoln is the head. I will 
ISertake to say that the most exact 
ifirestigator of what has taken place 
rill not be able to point to a single 
irord h&>—President Lincoln—has said, 

)r a single line he has written, or a 
ingle act he has done, since his first 
iccession to power, that betrays anger 
igainst this country, or any of that 
rindictive feeling which some persons 
lere may imagine to inflame the breasts 
jf the President and his Cabinet. 

/ Then if Canada is not for war, if 
England is not for war, and if the 
United States are not for war, whence 
is the war to come? That is what I 
•should like to ask. ,I wish the noble 
Lord the Member for Stamford had 
been a little more frank. I should like • 
j to ask whence comes the anxiety, which 
undoubtedly to some extent prevails? 
It may be assumed even that the Go- 
kemment is not wholly free from it; 
for they have shown it in an almost 
ludicrous manner by proposing a vote of 
‘50,ooof. It is said the newspapers have 
got into a sort of panic. They can do 
that any night between the hours of six 
and twelve o’clock, when they write their 
articles. They arg either very coura¬ 
geous or very panic-stricken. 

1 It is said that ‘ the City’ joins in this 
Reeling. We know what ‘the City’ 
means—the right hon. Gentleman allu¬ 
ded to it to-night. It means that the 
peopk who deal in shares—though that 
does not describe the whole of them— 
‘the moneyed interest’ of the City, are 
alarmed. Well, I never knew the City 
to be right. Men who are deep in great 
monet?iry transactions, and who are 
steeped to the lips sometimes in peril¬ 
ous speculations, are not able tb take 
^oad and dispassionate views of poli- 
ifeal questions of this nature. 

■ As to the newspapers, 1 agree with 
^y hon. Friend the Member for Brad¬ 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster) when, refer¬ 
ring to one of them in particular, he 
intimated that he thought its course 


was indicated by a wish to cover its 
own confusion. Surely, after four years' 
uninterrupted publication of lies with 
regard to America, I should think it 
has done pretty much to destroy its in¬ 
fluence on foreign questions for ever. 

But there is a much higher authority 
—that is the authority of the Peers. 1 
do not know why we should be so much 
restricted with regard to the House of 
Lords in this House. I think I have 
observed that in their place they are not 
so squeamish as to what they say about 
us. It appeared to me that in this de¬ 
bate the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Disraeli) felt it necessary to get up and 
endeavour to defend his chief. Now, if 
I were to give advice to the hon. Gen¬ 
tlemen opposite, it would be this—for 
while stating that during the last four 
years many noble Lords in the other 
House have said foolish things, I think 
I should be uncandid if I did not say 
that you also have said foolish things 
—learn from the example set you by 
the right hon. Gentleman. He, with a 
thoughtfulness and statesmanship which 
you do not all acknowledge, he did not 
say a word from that bench likely to 
create difiiculty with the United States. 

I think his chief and his followers might 
learn something from his example. 

But I have discovered one reason why 
in that other place mistakes of this 
nature are so oftei\ made. Not long 
ago there was a great panic raised, 
very much by what was said in another 
place about France. Now an attempt 
IS made there to create a panic upon 
this question. In the hall of the Re¬ 
form Club there is affixed to the wall a 
paper which gives a telegraphic account 
of what is being done in this House 
every night, and what is also being 
done in the other House, and I find, 
almost every night from the beginning 
of the Session that the only words that 
have appeared on the side which is de¬ 
voted to a record of the proceedings of 
the House of Lords are these, ‘Lords 
adjourned.’ The noble Lord at the 
hjad of the Government is responsible | 
for much of this. He has brought this , 
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House into nearly the same condition. 
We do very little, and they do abso¬ 
lutely nothing. All of us in our younger 
days, I am quite sure, were taught by 
those who had the care of us a verse 
which was intended to inculcate the 
virtue of industry. One couplet was to 
this effect— 

‘ Satan still some mischief finds 
For idle hands to do.’ 

And I do not believe that men, however 
high in station, are exempt from that 
unfortunate effect which arises to all of 
us from a course of continued idleness. 
But should like to ask this House in 
a most serious mood, what is the reason 
that any man in this country has now 
more anxiety with regard to the preser¬ 
vation of peace with the United States 
than he had a few years ago ? Is there 
not a consciousness in our heart of 
hearts that we have not during the last 
five years behaved generously to our 
neighbours? Do not we feel in some 
sort a pricking of conscience, and are 
we not sensible that conscience tends to 
make us cowards at this particular 
juncture 1 

I shall not review the past transac¬ 
tions with anger, but with feelings of 
sorrow; for 1 maintain, and I think 
history will bear out what I say, that 
there is no generous and high-minded 
Englishman who qan look back upon 
the transactions of the last four years 
without a feeling of sorrow at the course 
we have pursued on some important 
occasions. As I am wishful to speak 
with a view to a better state of feeling, 
both in this country and in the United 
States, I shall take the liberty, if the 
House will permit me for a few minutes, 
to refer to two or three of these trans¬ 
actions, where, I think, though perhaps 
we were not in the main greatly wrong,' 
yet in some circumstances we were so 
far unfortunate as to haue created an 
irritation which at this moment we wish 
did not exist. The hon. Member for 
Horsham (Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald) 
referred to the course taken by the Go¬ 
vernment with regard to the acknow- 
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ledgment of the belligerent rights of the 
South. Now I have never been one to 
condemn the Government for acknow^ ,. 
ledging those belligerent rights, except 
upon this ground—I think it might be 
logically contended that it might pos¬ 
sibly have become necessary to take 
that step—but I do think the time and 
manner in which it was done were most 
unfortunate, and could not but produce 
very evil effects. 

Going back nearly four years, we 
recollect what occurred when the news 
arrived of the first shot having been 
fired at Fort Sumter. That, I think, 
was about the 12 th of April. Irame- 
diately after that time it was announced , 
that a new Minister was coming to this 
country. Mr. Dallas had intimated to the 
Government that as he did not repre- ' 1 
sent the new President he would rather 
not undertake anything of importance; 
but that his successor was on his way 
and would arrive on such a day. When 
a man leaves New York on a given day 
you can calculate to about twelve hours 
when he will be in London. Mr. 
Adams, I think, arrived in London 
about the 13th of May, and when he 
opened his newspaper next morning he ' 
found the Proclamation of neutrality, 
acknowledging the belligerent rights of 
the South. I say that the proper course 
to have taken would nave been to have 
waited till Mr. Adams arrived here, 
and to have discussed the matter with 
him in a friendly manner, explaining 
the ground upon which the English 
Government had felt themselves bound 
to issue that Proclamation, and repre¬ 
senting that it was not done in any 
manner as an unfriendly act towards the 
United States Government. But no 
precaution whatever was taken; it was 
done with unfriendly haste; and it had 
this effect, that it gave comfort and 
courage to the conspiracy at Mon.N 
gomery and at Richmond, and causeW 
great grief and irritation amongst that ^ 
portion of the people of America who 
were most strongly desirous of main¬ 
taining friendly relations between their 
country and England. 
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To illustrate this point allow me to 
jppose a great revolt had taken place 
1 Ireland; and that we had sent over 
ithin a fortnight of the occurrence of 
fch an unfortunate event a new Minister 
h Washington, and that on the morn- 
ng after amving there he had found, 
hat without consulting him, the Go- 
;emment had taken a hasty step by 
vhich the belligerent rights of the 
insurgents had been acknowledged, and 
by which comfort and support had been 
given them. I ask any man whether, 
under such circumstances, the feeling 
throughout the whole of Great Britain, 
and in the mind of every man anxious 
to preserve the unity of Great liritaiw 
and Ireland, would not necessarily be 
one of irritation and exasperation against 
the United States ? 

I will not argue this matter further— 
to do so would be simply to depreciate 
the intellect of the hon. Gentlemen 
listening to me. Seven or eight months 
afterwards there happened airother trans¬ 
action of a very diflerent but unfortunate 
nature—that is the transaction arising 
lout of the seizure of two Southern 
Jenvoys on board an English ship—the 
Trent. I recollect making a speech 
down at Rochdale about the time of 
that occurrence. It was a speech 
entirely in favour ef the United States 
Government and people—but I did not 
then undertake, as I do not undertake 
now, in the slightest degree to defend 
the seizure of those two envoys. I said 
that, although precedents for such an 
action* might possibly be found to have 
occurred in what I will call some of the 
evil days in our history, at any rate it 
was opposed to the maxims and princi¬ 
ples of the United States Government, 
and was, as I thought, a bad act—an 
.act which should not have been done, 
^ell, I do not complain of the demand 
^at those men should be given up; but 
I do complain of the manner in which 
that demand was made, and the menaces 
by which it was accompanied. 1 think 
it was wrong and unstatesman-like that 
at the moment W'e heard of the seizure, 

^ when there was not the least foundation 


for supposing that the United States Go¬ 
vernment w'ere aware of the act, or had 
in the slightest degree sanctioned it, as 
we since well know they did not, that we 
should immediately get ships ready, and 
send off troops, and incite the organs of 
the press—who are always too ready to 
inflame the passions of the people to 
frenzy—to prepare their minds for war. 

But that was not all; because before 
the United States had heard a word 
of the matter from this countiy t’ eir 
Secretary of State had written to Mr. 
Adams a despatch, which was com¬ 
municated to our Government, and 
in which it was stated that the 
transaction had not taken place by 
any orders of theirs, and that there¬ 
fore, as far as they and we were con¬ 
cerned, it was a pure accident, which 
they should consider with the most 
friendly disposition towards this coun¬ 
try. How came it that this despatch 
was never published for the information 
of the people of this country? How hap¬ 
pened it that during one whole month 
the flame of war was fanned by the 
newspapers, particularly by those sup¬ 
posed to be devoted to the Government, 
and that one of those newspapers, sup¬ 
posed to be peculiarly devoted to the 
Prime Minister, had the audacity—I do 
not know whence it obtained its in¬ 
structions—to deny that any such 
despatch had been received? Now, 
Sir, I am of opinion that it is not 
possible to maintain amicable relations 
with any great country—I think it is 
not possible to do so with any little 
one—unless Governments will manage 
these transactions in what I will call a 
more courteous and more honourable 
manner. I happen to know—for I 
received a letter from the United States, 
from one of the most eminent men in 
that country, dated only two days be¬ 
fore those men were given up, in which 
the writer said—that the real difficulty 
in the course of the President was that 
the menaces of the English Government 
had made it almost impossible for them 
tc^concede; and that the question they 
asked themselves was whether the Eng- 
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lish Government was intending to seek 
a cause of quarrel or not. And I am 
sure the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, if such a demand had 
been made upon him with courtesy and 
fairness, as should be between friendly 
nations, would have been more disposed 
to concede, and would have found it 
much more easy to concede, than if the 
demand had been accompanied by me¬ 
naces such as his Government offered to 
. the Government of the United States. 
Now the House will observe that I am 
not condemning the Government of this 
country on the main point of what they 
did. I am only condemning them be¬ 
cause they did not do what they had to 
do in that manner which would be most 
likely to remove difficulties and preserve a 
friendly feeling between the two nations. 

Then I come to the last thing I shall 
mention—to the question of the ships 
which have been preying upon the 
commerce of the United States. I shall 
confine myself to that one vessel, the 
Alabama. She was built in this coun¬ 
try ; all her munitions of war were from 
this country; almost every man on 
board her was a subject of Her Majesty. 
She sailed from one of our chief ports. 
She is known to have been built by a 
firm in which a Member of this House 
was, and I presume is, interested. Now, 
Sir, I do not complain—I know that 
once, when I referred to this question 
two years ago, when my hon. Friend 
the Member for Bradford brought it 
forward in this House, the hon. Mem¬ 
ber for Birkenhead (Mr. Laird) was 
excessively angry—I do not complain 
that the Member for Birkenhead has 
struck up a friendship with Captain 
Semmes, who may probably be de¬ 
scribed, as another sailor once was of 
similar pursuits, as being ‘ the mildest 
mannered man that ever scuttled ship.’ 
Therefore, I do not complain of a man 
who has an acquaintance with that no¬ 
torious person, and I do not complain, 
and did not then, that the Member for 
Birkenhead looks admiringly upon the 
greatest example which men have *er 
seen of the greatesfcrime which men 


have ever committed. I do not complain I 
even that he should applaud that which ! 
is founded upon a gigantic traffic in liviiw ■> 
flesh and blood—a traffic into'which, 
no subject of this realm can enter witht ! 
out being deemed a felon in the eyes of - 
our law and punished as such. But 
what I do complain of is this, that the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Birken¬ 
head, a magistrate of a county, a deputy- 
lieutenant—whatever that may be—a 
representative of a constituency, and ■ 
having a seat in this ancient and hon- ' 
curable Assembly—that he should, as ' 
I believe he did, if concerned in the i 
building of this ship, break the law of^ 
his country, by driving us into an in¬ 
fraction of Intemationtu Law, and treat¬ 
ing with undeserved disrespect the Pro-, 
clamation of neutrality of the Queen. 

1 have another complaint to make,; 
and in allusion to that hon. Member. 

It is within your recollection that when 
on a former occasion he made that 
speech and defended his course, he de¬ 
clared that he would rather be the 
builder of a dozen Alabamas than do 
something which nobody has done. 
That language was received with re-| 
peated cheering from the Opposition’ 
side of the House. Well, Sir, I under¬ 
take to say that that was at least a 
most unfortunate «ircumstance, and I 
beg to tell the hon. Gentleman that at 
the end of last Session, when the great 
debate took place on the question of 
Denmark, there were many men on this 
side of the House who had no objection 
whatever to see the present Government 
turned out of office, for they had many 
grounds of complaint against them, but 
they felt it impossible that they should 
take the responsibility of bringing into 
office the right hon. Member for Buck¬ 
inghamshire or the party who could utter 
such cheers on such a subject as that, j 

Turning from the Member for Birkeog 
head to the noble Lord at the head or 
the Foreign Office, he, who in the casd 
of the acknowledgment of belligerent 
rights had proceeded with such remark, 
able celerity, such undue and unfriendly 
haste, amply compensated for it when 
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he came to the question of the AlcAama, 
iy his slowness of procedure. And this 
a strange circumstance, which even 
noble Lord’s Colleagues have never 
■been able to explain, that although he 
sent orders to Cork to stop the Alabama 
if she arrived there, he allowed her 
afterwards, when she had gone out of 
the jurisdiction of the Crown in these 
ilands, to go into a dozen or a score 
if ports belonging to this country in 
iifferent parts of the world. It seems 
0 me that this is rather a special in- 
itance of that feebleness of purpose and 
)f action on the part of the noble Lord 
which I regret to say has on many occa- 
iions done much to mar what would 
otherwise be a great political career. 

I will not detain the House on the ques¬ 
tion of the rams. The hon. Member for 
Birkenhead, or the firm or the family, 
or whoever the people are at Birken¬ 
head who do these things, this firm at 
Birkenhead, after they had seen the 
peril into which the country was drift¬ 
ing on account of the Alabama, pro¬ 
ceeded most audaciously to build those 
two raths; and it was only at the very 
last moment, when on the eve of a war 
with the United States on account of 
those rams, that the Government happily 
had the courage to seize them, and thus 
the last danger was averted. 

I suppose there are some shipowners 
here. I know there are many in Lon¬ 
don—there are many in Liverpool— 
what would be the feeling in this 
country if they suffered in this way 
fromf ships built in the United States? 
There is a shipowner in New York, Mr. 
Lowe, a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce of New York. He had 
three large ships destroyed by the 
Alabama; and the George Griswold, 
which came to this country freighted 
with a heavy cargo of provisions of 
IcJarious kinds for the suffering people 
of Lancashire, was destroyed on her 
return passage, aqd the ship that de¬ 
stroyed it may have been, and I believe. 
WM, built by these patriotic ship- 
bmlders of Birkenhead. These are 
things that must rankle in the breast 


of a country which is subjected to such 
losses and indignities. Even to-day I 
see in the newspapers that a vessel 
that went out from this country has 
destroyed ten or eleven ships between 
the Cape of Good Hope and Australia. 
I have thought it unnecessary to bring 
continually American questions before 
the House, as some Gentlemen have 
done during the last two or three 
Sessions. 'They should have asked a 
few questions in regard to these ships; 
but no, they asked no question u^n 
these points. They asked questions 
upon every point on which they thought 
they might embarmss the Government 
and make the great difficulties of the 
Government greater in all their trans¬ 
actions with the United States. 

But the Members of the Government 
have not been wise. I hope it will not 
be thought that I am unnecessarily 
critical if I say that Governments are 
not generally very wise. Two years 
ago the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government and the Attorney-General 
addressed the House. I asked the noble 
Lord—I do not often ask him for any¬ 
thing—to speak, if only for five minutes 
words of generosity and sympathy tc 
the Government and people of th( 
United States. He did not do it 
Perhaps 1 was foolish to expect it. 
The Attorney-General made a most 
able speech. It was the only time that 
I have listened to him, ever since I 
have known him in this House, with 
pain, for I thought his speech was full 
of bad morals and bad law. I am quite 
certain that he even gave’an account of 
the facts of the case which was not as 
ingenuous and fair as the Hbuse had a 
right to expect from him. Next Ses¬ 
sion the noble Lord and the Attorney- 
General turned quite round. They had 
a different story about the same trans¬ 
action, and CTadually, as the aspect of 
things has Slanged on the other side 
of the Atlantic, there has been a gradual 
return to good sense and fairness, not 
only on the part, of Members upon the 
Treasury Bench, but on that of other 
Members of the House, 
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Now, Sir, I would not willingly say a 
word that would wound either die noble 
Lord at the head of the Foreign Office 
or the Chancellor of the Exchequer, be¬ 
cause 1 do not know amongst the official 
statesmen of this country two men for 
whom I have greater sympathy or more 
respect; but I have to complain of them. 
I do not know why it is that they both 
go down to Newcastle-r-a town in which 
I feel a great interest—and there give 
forth words of offence and unwisdom. 
I know that what the noble Lord said 
was all very smart, but really it was not 
true, and I have not much respect for a 
thing that is merely smart and is not 
true. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made a statement too. The papers 
made it appear that he did it with ex- 
ultation; but that is a mistake. But he 
made a statement, and though I do 
not know what will be in his Budget, 

I know his wishes in regard to that 
statement—namely, that he had never 
made it. 

Those Gentlemen, bear in ipind, sit, 
as it were, on a hill; they are not 
obscure men, making speeches in a 
public-house or even at a respectable 
mechanics’ institution; they are men 
whose voice is heard wherever the 
English language is known. And 
knowing that, and knowing what effect 
their speeches will have, especially in 
I^ncashire, where men are in trade, 
and where profits and losses are affected 
by the words of statesmen, they use the 
language of which I complain; and be¬ 
yond this, for I can conceive some idea 
of the irritatibn those statements must 
have caused in the United States. I 
might refefto the indiscriminating abuse 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Sheffield; and I may add 
to that the unsleeping ill-will of the 
noble Lord the Memter for Stamford. 

I am not sure that these two Members 
of the House are in the least degree 
converted yet. I think I heard the 
hon. Member for Sheffield utter to¬ 
night some ejaculation that looked as 
if he retained all his old sentiment*. 
,[Mr.Rd|buck: ‘Exactly.’] I am sorry 
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it is so. I did expect that these things 
would be regretted and repented of; 
and I must express my hope that if anyi. 
one of you who have been thus unge¬ 
nerous shall ever fall into trouble of* 
any kind, that you will find your friends 
more kind and more just than you have 
been to your fellow-countrymen—for I 
will still call them so—at the other side 
of the Atlantic. And as to the press. 
Sir, I think it is unnecessary to say 
much about that, because every night 
those unfortunate writers are now en¬ 
deavouring to back out of everything 
they have been saying; and I can only 
hope that their power for evil in future 
will be greatly lessened by the stupend¬ 
ous exhibition of ignorance and folly 
which they have made to the world. 

Now, Sir, having made this state¬ 
ment, I suppose the noble Lord the 
Member for Stamford, if he were to 
get up after me, would say; ‘ Well, if 
all this be true—if we have done all 
these injurious things, if we have created 
all this irritation in the United States— 
will it not be likely that this irritation 
will provoke a desire for vengeance, 
and th,at the chances of war are greatly 
increased by it?’ I do not know 
whether the chances of war are in¬ 
creased, but I will say that not only is 
war not certain, but it is to the last 
. degree improbable. 

But, Sir, there is another side to this 
question. All England is not included 
in the rather general condemnation 
which I have thought it my duty to 
express. There is another side, book¬ 
ing to our own population, what have ' 
the millions been saying and doing— 
the millions you are so much afraid of ? 
—especially the noble Lord the Member 
for Stamford, who objects to the trans¬ 
ference of power to those millions from 
those who now hold it, and, from his 
position, naturally objects. I beg leave; 
to tell the House that, taking the soun-: 
ties of Lancashire and Yorkshire—your 
.peat counties of population—the mil¬ 
lions of men there, whose industry has 
not only created but sustains the febric 
of your national power, have had no 
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;ind of sympathy with the views which 
,have been condemning. They have 
i^n more generous and more wise; 
tey have shown that magnanimity and 
ive of freedom are not extinct. And, 
speaking of the county from which I 
come—the county of many sorrows, 
whose griefs have hung like a dark 
cloud over almost every heart during 
the last three years—all the attempts 
which the agents of the Confederacy 
have made there by money, by printing, 
by platform speeches, by agitation, have 
utterly failed to get from that popula¬ 
tion one expression of sympathy with 
the American insurrection. And, Sir, 
if the bond of union and friendship 
between England and America shall 
remain unbroken, we shall not have to 
'thank the wealthy and the cultivated, 
but those laborious millions whom 
statesmen and histories too frequently 
take little account of. They know a 
little of the United States, which Gen¬ 
tlemen opposite and some on this side 
the House 4 p not appear to know. 
They know that every man of them 
would be better off on the American 
continent, if he chose to go there, and 
would be welcome to every right and 
privilege that the people there are in 
possession of. They know further that 
every man may h^ve from the United 
States Government a free gift of i6o 
acres of the most fertile land in the 
world. [A laugh.] I do not under¬ 
stand that laugh, but the gift, under 
the Homestead Act of America, of i6o 
acrestof land is a great deal for a man 
who has no land. I can tell you that 
the Homestead Act and the liberality 
of the American Government ha»e had 
a great effect upon the population of 
the North of England, and I can tell 
you farther—that the labouring popula¬ 
tion of this country—the artisans and 
the mechanics—will never join heartily 
in any policy which is intended to es¬ 
trange the people of the United States 
from the people of the United Kingdom. 

But, Sir, we have other securities for 
peace which are not less thari these, 
and I find them in the draracter pf the 


Government and people of the American 
Union. I think the right hon. Gentle¬ 
man the Member for Buckinghamshire 
(Mr. Disraeli) referred to what must 
reasonably be supposed to happen in 
case this rebellion should be put down 
—that when a nation is exhausted it 
will not rush rashly into a neftr struggle. 
The loss of life has been great, the loss 
of treasure enormous. Happily for 
them, this life and this treasure have 
not been sacrificed to keep a Bour¬ 
bon on the throne of France, or to 
keep the Turks in Europe; the sacrifice 
was for an object which every man 
could comprehend, which every man 
could examine by the light of his own 
intelligence and his own conscience; 
for if these men have given their lives 
and their possessions, it was for the 
attainment of a great end, the main¬ 
tenance of the unity and integrity of a 
great country. History in future time 
must be written in a different spirit 
from all history in the past, if it should 
express any condemnation of that people. 
Mr. Lincoln, who is now for the second 
time President of the United States, was 
elected exclusively by what was termed 
the Republican party. He is now elected 
by what may be called the Great Union 
party of the natiom But Mr. Lincoln’s 
party has always been for peace. That 
party in the North has never carried 
on any war of aggression, and has never 
desir^ one. 1 speak of the North 
only, the Free States. And let the 
House remember that in that country 
landed property, property of all kind, 
is more universally distributed than in 
any other nation, that instruction and 
school education are also more widely 
diffused there than amongst any other 

n le. I say, they have never carried 
itherto a war for aggrandizement 
or for vengeance, and 1 believe they 
will not begin one now. 

Canada, I think the noble Lord will 
admit, is a very tempting bait, not in¬ 
deed for the purpose of annexation, but 
for the purpose of humiliating this coun¬ 
try. I agree with hon. GenUemen who 
have said that it would be disc*ditable 
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1 to Engtand, in the light of her past 
! history, that she should leave any por¬ 
tion or her Empire which she could 
defend, undefended. But still it is ad¬ 
mitted—and I think the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the M?mber for 
Caine (Mr. Lowe) produced a great 
effect upofi those who heard it—the 
House admitted that in’ease of war 
with the United States, Canada could 
not* be defended by any power on land 
or at sea which this country could raise 
or spare for that purpose. I am very 
sorry, not that we cannot defend Ca¬ 
nada, but that any portion of the do¬ 
minions of the British Crown is in such 
circumstances as to tempt evil-disposed 
people to attack it with the view of 
humiliating us, because I believe that 
transactions which humiliate a Govern- / 
meat and a nation are not only dis¬ 
agreeable, but a great national harm. 

But, now, is there a war party in the 
United States ? I believe there is such 
a party. It is that party which was a 
war party eighty years ago. It is the 
party represented by hon. Gentlemen 
who sit on that bench—the Irish party. 
They who are hostile to this country in 
the United States are those who were 
recently malcontent subjects of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Tam- 
worth. It is these, and such as these, 
to whom the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government offers only such con¬ 
solation as that of telling them that 
‘ the rights of the tenants are the wrongs 
of the landlords,’ who constitute the 
only war party in the United States; 
and it was the war party there in the 
days of Lord North. But the real power 
of the United States does not rest on 
that class. American mobs—and. ex¬ 
cepting some portion of the population 
of New York, I would not apply the 
language even to them—for the sake 
of forcing their-Congress and their Ex¬ 
ecutive to a particular course, are alto¬ 
gether unknown. The real mob in 
your sense, is that party of chivalrous 
gentlemen in the South, who have re¬ 
ceived, am sorry to say, so mu«h 
sympathy from some persons' in this 


country and in this House. But tht 
real power depends upon another clasi 
—the landowners throughout the couni 
try, and there are inillions of them. Ii 
this last election for President of the 
United States, I was told by a citizen 
of New York, who was most active in 
the election, that in the State of New 
York alone 100,000 Irish votes were 
given, as he expressed it, solidly—that 
is, in one mass—for General M'Clellan, 
and that not more than e,ooo were 
given for President Lincoln. You see 
the preponderance of that party in the 
city of New York, and that is the feeling 
amongst them throughout the State of 
New York; but, throughout the whole 
of the United States, it is merely a 
I small per-centage, which has no sensible 
eilcct upon the constitution of Congress, 
or upon legislation or government. 

My hon. Friend Se Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) referred' 
to a point which I suppose has really 
been the cause of this debate, and that 
is the temper of the Unjfed States in 
making certain demands upon our Go¬ 
vernment. I asked a question the other 
night after the noble Lord had asked a 
question upon the subject — I asked 
whether we had not claims against 
them. I understand that claims were 
made upon us by |he United States 
amounting to 300,000/. or 400,000/. I 
am afraid that we have claims against 
them, amounting probably to as much 
as that. If any man thinks he has a 
right to go to law with another, and 
that other has an answer to his elaim, 
the case must be heard. And so be¬ 
tween two great nations and two free 
Governments. If one has claims against 
the other, and the other has counter 
claims, clearly nothing can be more fair 
than that those claims should be cour¬ 
teously and honestly considered. It is 
(juite absurd to suppose that the Eng-j 
lish Government and the Government) 
at 'Washington can have a question 
about half a million of money which 
they cannot amicably settle. The noble 
Lord, I believe, thinks it is not a ques¬ 
tion for arbitration, but that it is a 
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estion of'principle; Well, all ques- 
8ons of property almost are questions 
5f law, and yl)u go to a lawyer and 
kttle them if y6n can. In this case it 
ould be surdy as easy to have the 
matter settled by some impartial person 
as it was to ask the Senate or other 
authority at Hamburg to settle a ques¬ 
tion between this country and the Em¬ 
pire of Brazil. Our most perfect se¬ 
curity is, tliat as the war in America 
draws to a close—if it should happily 
soon draw to a close—we shall become 
more generous to them, and their Go¬ 
vernment and people will probably be- 
' come less irritated against us. And 
when the passions have cooled down, 

I am quite sure that Mr. Seward on 
that side and Earl Russell on this, Mr. , 
Adams here and Sir Frederick Brace 
there, will be able, without much diffi¬ 
culty, to settle this, which is, after all, 
an unimportant matter, as a question of 
accounts between the two nations. 

I have only one more observation to 
make, and it is this—I suspect the root 
of all the unfortunate circumstances that 
have occurred is the feeling of jealousy 
which we have cherished with regard 
to the American nation. It was very 
much shown at the beginning of this 
war, when a Member whom I will not 
name, for I am s»re his wish is that his 
name should not be mentioned in eon- 
nection with it now, spoke of the burst¬ 
ing of the bubble republic. I recollect 
that Lord John Russell, as he then was, 
speaking from that bench, turned round 
and* rebuked him in language which 
was worthy of his name, and character, 
and position. I beg to tell that Gen¬ 
tleman, and anybody else who talks 
about a bubble republic, that I have a 
strong suspicion he will see that a great 
many bubbles will burst before that. 
Why should we fear a great nation on 
j the American continent ? Some people’ 
fear that, should America become a 
great nation, she will be arrogant and 
aggressive. It does not follow that it 
should be so. The character of a nation 
does not depend altogether upon its 
size, but upon the instruction, the civili¬ 


zation, and the morals of its people. 
You fancy the supremacy of the sea 
will pass away from you; and the noble 
Lord, who has had much experience, 
and is supposed to be wiser on the sub¬ 
ject than any other man in the House, 
will say that ‘ Rule Britannia’ may be¬ 
come obsolete. Well, inasmuch as the 
supremacy of the seas means arrogance 
and the assumption of a dictatorial 
power on the part of this country, the 
sooner that becomes obsolete the better. 

I do not believe that it is for the ad¬ 
vantage of this country, or of any coun¬ 
try in the world, that any one nation 
should pride itself upon what is termed 
the supremacy of the sea; and I hope 
the time is coming—I believe the hour 
' is hastening—when we shall find that j 
law and justice will guide the councils 
and will direct the policy of the Chris¬ 
tian n,ations of the world. Nature will 
not be baffled because we are jealous of 
the United States—the decrees of Pro¬ 
vidence will not be overthrown by aught 
we can do. 

The population of the United States 
is now not less than 35,000,000. When 
the next Parliament of England has 
lived to the age which this has lived to, 
that population will be 40,000,000, and 
you may calculate the increase at the 
rate of rather more than 1,000,000 of 
persons per year. W'ho is to gaiiisay 
it ? Will constant snarling at a great re¬ 
public alter this state of things, or swell 
us up in these islands to 40,000,000 or 
50,000,000, or bring them down to our 
30,000,000 ? Hon. Members and the , 
country at large should consider these 
facts, and learn from them that it is the 
interest of the nations to be at one— 
and for us to be in perfect courtesy and 
amity with the great English nation on 
the other side of the Atlantic. I am 
sure that the longer that nation exists 
the less will our people be disposed to 
sustain you in any needless hostility 
against them or jealousy of them. And 
I am the more convinced of this from 
what I have seen of the conduct of the 
qreople in the north of England during 
the last four years. I believe, on the 
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other hand, that the American people, more completely fulfilled in after times 

when this excitement is over, will be we must leave after times to tell. 1 

willing, so far as aggressive acts against believe that in the centuries which arc¬ 
us are concerned, to bury in oblivion to come it will be the greatest pride 

transactions which have given them and the highest renown of Engird, 

much pain* and that they will make that from her loins have sprung a hun- 

the allowance which they may fairly dred millions—it may be two hundred 

make, that the people of this country— millions—of men who dwell and prosper 

even those high m rank and distin- on that continent which the grand old 

guished in culture—have had a very Genoese gave to Europe. Sir, if the 

inadequate knowledge of the real state sentiments which I have uttered shall 

of the events which have taken place become the sentiments of the Parlia- 

in that country since the beginning of ment and people of the United King- 

the war. dom—if the moderation which I have 

It is on record that when the author described shall mark the course of the 

of The Decline and Fall of the Roman Government and of the people of the 

Empire was about to begin his great United States—then, notwithstanding 

work, David Hume wrote a letter to some present irritation and some pre- 

him urging him not to employ the sent distrust—and I have faith both in 

French but the English tongue, ‘be- us and in them—I believe that these 

cause,’ he said, ‘ our establishments in two great commonwealths will march 

America promise superior stability and abreast, the parents and the guardians 

duration to the English language.’ How of freedom and justice, wheresoever 

far that promise has been in part ful- their language shall be spoken and 

filled we who are living now can see; their power shall extend, 

but how far it will be more largely and 
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I sHAii, ask the attention of the House 
for only a few moments. If the- hon. 
Member (Mr. Bentinck) divides,.! shall 
go into the same lobby with him. I 
am afraid that, in making that an¬ 
nouncement, I shall excite some little 
alarm in the mind of the hon. Gentle¬ 
man. I wish therefore to say, that I 
shall not in going into the lobby agree 
with him in many of the statements he 
has made. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Disraali) said, that he approaehed 
the military quesfion with great diffi¬ 
dence, and I was very glad to see any 
signs of diffidence in that quarter. After 
that explanation, he asked the House 
with a triumphant air whether there is 
any (Ji.ffieulty in defending a frontier of 
one thousand or fifteen hundred miles, 
and whether the practicability of doing 
so is a new doctrine in warfare. But 
one thousand or fifteen hundred miles 
of frontier to defend at the centre of 
your power, is one thing; but at three 
thousand or four thousand miles from 
the centre, it is an entirely different 
thing. I venture to say, that there is 
not a man in this Houm, or a sensible 
man out of it, who, apart from the 
consideration of this vote, or some spe¬ 
cial circumstances attending it, believes 
that the people of this country could 


attempt a successful defence of the fron¬ 
tier of Canada against the whole power 
of the United States.. I said the other 
night, that I hoped we should not now 
talk folly, and hereafter, in the en¬ 
deavour to be consistent, act folly. We 
all know perfectly well that we are 
talking folly when we say that the Go¬ 
vernment of this country would send 
either ships or men to make an effectual 
defence of Canada against the power of 
the United States, supposing war to 
break out. Understand, I am not in 
the least a believer in the probability of 
war, but I will discuss the question for 
. one moment as if war were possible. I 
suppose some men in this House think 
it probable. But if it be possible or 
probable, and if you have to look this 
difficulty in the face, there is no extri- 
ptioii from it but in the neutrality or 
independence of Canada. 

I agree with those Members who say 
that it is the duty of a great empire to 
defend every portion of it. I admit 
that as a general proposition, though 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, and some on 
this side, do not apply that' rule to the 
United States. But, admitting that rule, 
and supposing that we are at all points 
i^prepared for such a catastrophe, may 
we not, as reasonable men, look ahead. 
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and try if it be not possible to escape 
from it? [An hon. Member: ‘Run 
away?’] No, not by running away, 
though there are many circumstances m 
which brave men run away; and you 
may get into difficulty on this Canadian 
question, which may make you look 
back and wish that you had run away a 
good time ago. I object to this vote on 
a ground which, I believe, has not been 
raised by any Member in the present 
discussion. I am not going to say that 
the expenditure of fifty thousand pounds 
is a matter of great consequence to this 
country, that the expenditure of this 
money in the proposed way will be 
taken as a menace by the United States. 

I do not think that this can be fairly 
said; for whether building fortifications 
at Quebec be useless or not, such a 
proceeding is not likely to enable the 
Canadians to overrun the State of New 
York. The United States, I think, will 
have no right to. complain of this ex¬ 
penditure. The utmost it can do will 
be to show them that some persons, 
and perhaps the Government of this 
country, have some little distrust of 
them, and so far it may do injury. I 
complain of the expenditure and the 
policy announced by the Colonial Se¬ 
cretary, on a ground which I thought 
ought to have been urged by the noble 
Lord the Member for Wick, who is a 
sort of half-Canadian. He made a 
speech which I listened to with great 
pleasure, and told the House what some 
of us, perhaps, did not know before; 
but if I had been connected, as he is, 
with Canada, I would have addressed 
the House from a Canadian point of 
view. 

What is it that the Member for 
Oxford says? He states, in reference 
to the expenditure for the proposed 
fortifications, that, though a portion of 
the expenditure is to be borne by us, 
the main portion is to be borne by 
Canada; but I venture to tell him, that, 
if there shall be any occasion to defend 
Canada at all, it will not arise from 
anything Canada does, but from wl^t 
England does; and therefore I protest 
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against the doctrine that the Cabinet in 
London may get into difficulties, and 
ultimately into war, with the Cabinet,, 
at Washington; that because Canada 
lies adjacent to the United States, and 
may consequently become a great battle¬ 
field, this United Kingdom has a right 
to call on Canada for the main portion 
of that expenditure. Who has asked 
you tb spend fifty thousand pounds, 
and the hundreds of thousands which 
may be supposed to follow, but which 
perhaps P.irliament may be indisposed 
hereafter to grant? What is the pro¬ 
portion which Canada is to bear? If 
we are to spend two hundred thousand 
pounds at Quebec, is Canada to spend 
four hundred thousand pounds at Mont¬ 
real? If Canada is to spend double 
whatever we may spend, is it not 
obvious that every Canadian will ask 
himself—what is the advantage of the 
connection between Canada and Eng¬ 
land ? 

Every Canadian knows perfectly well, 
and nobody better than the noble Lord 
the Member for Wick, that there is no 
more prospect of a war between Canada 
and the United States alone, than be¬ 
tween the Empire of France and the '' 
Isle of Man. If that is so, why should 
the Canadians be taxed beyond all rea¬ 
son, as the Colonial Secretary proposes 
to tax them, for a pdlicy not Canadian, 
and for a calamity which, if ever it 
occurs, must occur from some trans¬ 
actions between England and the United 
States ? There are Gentlemen here who 
know a good deal of Canada, and^I see 
behind me one who knows perfectly well 
what is the condition of the Canadian 
finances. We complain that Canada 
levies higher duties on British manufac¬ 
tures than the United States did before 
the present war, and much higher than 
France does. But when we complain 
to Canada of this, and say it is very 
unpleasant usage from a part of Oup» 
empire, the Canadians reply that their * 
expenditure is so much, and their debt, 
with the interest on it, so much, that 
they are obliged to levy these heavy 
duties. If the Canadian finances are in 
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the unfortunate poation described; if 
the credit of Canada is not very good 
I-fc the market of this country; if you see 
*«hat are the difficulties of the Canadians 
F during a period of peace; consider what 
wU be their difficulties if the doctrine 
of the Colonial Secretary be carried out, 
which is that whatever expenditure is 
necessary for the defence of Canada, 
though we bear a portion, the main 
part must" be borne by Canada. 

We must then come to this inevitable 
conclusion. Every Canadian will say, 
‘ We are close alongside of a great na¬ 
tion ; our parent state is three thousand 
miles away: there are litigious, and 
there may be even warlike, people in 
both nations, and they may occasion the 
calamity of a great war; we are peace- 
‘ able people, having no foreign politics, 
happily; we may be involved in war, 
and while the cities of Great Britain are 
not touched by a single shell, nor one 
of its fields ravaged, there is not a city 
or a village in this Canada in which we 
live which will not be liable to the 
ravages of war on the part of our power¬ 
ful neighbour.' Therefore the Canadians 
will say, unless they are unlike all other 
■ Englishmen (who appear to have more 
sense the farther they go from their own 
country), that, it would be better for 
Canada to be disentangled from the 
politics of EnglanJl, and to assume the 
position of an independent state. 

I suspect from what has been stated 
by official Gentlemen in the present 
Government and in previous Govern¬ 
ments, that there is no objection to the 
independence of Canada whenever Ca¬ 
nada may wish it. I have been glad to 
hear those statements, because 1 think 
they mark an extraordinary progress in 
sound opinions in this country. I re¬ 
collect the noble Lord at the head of the 
Foreign Office on one occasion being 
I very angry with me,' he said I wished 
'to make a great empire less; but a great 
eiripire, territorially, may be lessened 
without its power and authority in the 
world being diminished. I believe if 
Canada now, by a friendly separation 
from this country, became an inde- 
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pendent state, choosing its own form of 
government—monarchical, if it liked a 
monarchy, or republican, if it preferred 
a republic—it would not be less friendly 
to England, and its tariff would not be 
more adverse to our manufactures than 
it is now. In the case of a war with 
America, Canada would then be a neu¬ 
tral country; and the population would 
be in a state of greater security. Not 
that I think there is any fear of war, 
but the Government admit that it may 
occur by their attempt to obtain money 
for these fortifications. 1 object, there¬ 
fore, to this vote, not on that account, 
nor even because it causes some distrust, 
or may cause it, in the United States; 
but I object to it mainly because I think 
we are commencing a policy which we 
shall either have to abandon, because 
Canada will not submit to it, or else 
which will bring upon Canada a burden 
in the shape of fortification expenditure 
that will make her more and more dis¬ 
satisfied with this country, and that will 
lead rapidly to her separation frgm us. 
I do not object to that separation in the 
least; I believe it would be better for 
us and better for her. But 1 think 
that, of all the misfortunes which could 
happen between us and Canada, this 
would be the greatest, that her separa¬ 
tion should take place after a period 
of irritation and estrangement, and that 
we should have on that continent to 
meet another element in some degree 
hostile to this country. 

I am sorry. Sir, that the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government, and his 
colleagues, have taken this course; but 
it appears to me to be wonderfully like 
almost everythingwhich the Government 
does. It is a Government apparently of 
two parts, the one part pulling one way 
and the other part pulling another, and 
the result generally is something which 
does not please anybody, or pioduce any 
good effect in any direction. They now 
propose a scheme which has just enough 
m It to create distrust and irritation, 
enough to make it in some degree in- 
jUfious, and they do not do enough to 
accomplish any of the objects for which 
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according to their statements, the pro¬ 
position is made. Somebody asked the 
other night whether the Administration 
was to rule, or the House of Commons. 
Well, I suspect from the course of the 
debates, that on this occasion the Ad¬ 
ministration will be allowed to rule. 
We are accustomed to say that the Go¬ 
vernment suggests a thing on its own 
responsibility, and therefore we will 
allow them to do it. But the fact is, 
that the Government knows no more 
of this matter than any other dozen 
gentlemen in this House. They arc not 
a bit more competent to form an opinion 
upon it. They throw it down on the 
table, and ask us to discuss and vote it. 

I should be happy to find the House, 
disregarding all the intimations that war 
is likely, anxious not to urge Canada 
into incurring an expenditure which she 
will not bear, and which, if she will not 
bear, must end in one of two things— 
either in throwing the whole burden 
upon us, or in breaking up, perhaps 
sudd^ly and in anger, the connection 
between us and that colony, and in 
making our future relations with her 
most unsatisfactory. I do not place 
much reliance on the speech of the right 
hon. Member for Buckinghamshire, not 
because he cannot judge of the question 


just as well as I or any one of us can 
do, but because I notice that in matters 
of this kind Gentlemen on that (the 
Opposition) bench, whatever may have 
been their animosities towards the Gen¬ 
tlemen on this (the Treasury) bench on 
other questions, shake hands. They may 
tell you that they have no connection 
with the House over the way, but the 
fact is, their connection is most intimate. 
And if the right honourable Member 
for Buckinghamshire were now sitting 
on the Treasury bench, and the noble 
Viscount were sitting opposite to him, 
the noble Viscount, I have no doubt, 
would give him the very same support 
that he now receives from the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

This seems to me a question so plain, 
so much on the surface, appealing so* 
much to our common sense, having in it 
such great issues for the future, that I 
am persuaded it is the duty of the House 
of Commons on this occasion to take 
the matter out of the hands of the exe¬ 
cutive Government, and to determine 
that, with regard to the future policy 
of Canada, we will not ourselves expend 
the money of the English tax-payers, 
and not force upon the tax-payers of' 
Canada a burden which, I am satisfied, 
they will not long continue to bear. 
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THE CANADIAN CONFEDERATION SCHEME. 
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Although this measure has not ex¬ 
cited much interest in the House ayx 
•the country, yet it appears to me wire 
of such very great importance that it 
should be treated rather differently, or 
that the House should be treated rather 
differently in respect to it. I have never 
before known of any great measure 
effecting any large portion of the empire 
ir its population which has been brought 
n and attempted to be hurried through 
’arliament in the m.anner in which this 
jill is being dealt with. But the im- 
rortaace of it is much greater to the 
rihabitants of those provinces than it is 
to us. It is on that account alone that 
it might be expected we should examine 
it closely, and see that we commit no 
error in passing it. 

The right hon. Gentleman has not 
offered us, on one point, an explanation 
whicli I think he will be bound to make. 
This bill does not include the whole of 
the British North American Provinces. 
I presume the two left out have been 
left out because it is quite clear they 
did not wish to come in. [Mr. Adderley: 

‘ I am glad I can inform the hon. Gen¬ 
tleman that they are, one of them at 
least, on the point of coming in.’] Yes; 
the reason of their being left out is be¬ 
cause they were not willing to come in. 
They may hereafter become willing, and 
^f so the bill will admit them by a pro¬ 
vision which appears reasbnable. But 
the province of Nova Scotia is also un¬ 


willing to come in, and it is assumed 
that because some time ago the I.egis- 
lature of that province voted a resolution 
partly in favour of some such course, 
therefore the population is in favour 
of it. 

For my part, I do not believe in the 
propriety or wisdom of the Legislature 
voting on 0 great question of this nature 
with reference to the Legislature of 
Nova Scolia, if the people of Nova 
.Scotia have never had the questioA 
dijeclly put to them. I have heard 
theie is at present in London a petition 
complaining of the hasty proceeding 
of Parliament, and asking for delay, 
signed by 31,000 adult males of the 
ptoviitcc of Nova Scolia, and that that 
petition is in reality signed by at least 
half of all the male inhabitants of that 
province. So far as I know, the peti¬ 
tion does not protest absolutely against 
union, but against the manner in which 
it is being carried out by this scheme 
and bill, and the hasty measures of the 
Colonial Offree. ■ Now, whether the 
scheme be a good or bad one, saicdy 
anything caii be more foolish, looking 
to the future, than that any of the pr o¬ 
vinces should be dragged into it, either 
perforce, by the pressure of the Colonial 
Offree, or by any hasty action on the 
part of Parliament, in the hope of pro¬ 
ducing a result which probably the 
lypulations of those provinces may not 
wish to see brought about. 
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I understand that the general election 
for the Legislature of Nova Scotia, 
according to the constitution of that 
colony, will take place in the month of 
May or June next; that this question 
has never been fairly placed before the 
people of that province at an election, 
and that it has never been discussed and 
decided by the people; and seeing that 
only three months or not so much will 
elapse before there'will be an oppor¬ 
tunity of ascertaining the opinions of 
the population of Nova Scotia, I think 
it is at least a hazardous proceeding to 
pass this bill through Parliament, bind¬ 
ing Nova Scotia, until the clear opinion 
of that province has been ascertained. 
If, at a time like this, when you are 
proposing a union which we all hope 
13 to last for ever, you create a little 
sore, it will in all probability become 
a gieat sore in a short time, and it may 
be that the intentions of Parliament 
will be almost entirely frustrated by the 
haste with which this measure is being 
pushed forward. 

The right hon. Gentleman the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, I think, in the 
early part of the evening, in answer to 
a question from this side, spoke of this 
matter as one of extreme urgency. Well, 
I cannot discover any urgency in the 
matter at all. What is urgent is this, 
that when done it ought to be done 
wisely, and with the full and free con¬ 
sent of all those populations who are to 
be bound by this Act and interested in 
its results. Unless the good-will of 
those populations is secured, in all 
probability the Act itself will be a mis¬ 
fortune rather than a blessing to the 
provinces to which it refers. 

The right hon. Gentleman amused me 
in one part of his speech. lie spoke of 
the filial piety—rather a cuiious term— 
of these provinces, and their gi eat anxiety 
to make everything suit the ideas of this 
country; and this was said particularly 
with reference to the proposition for a 
Senate selected, not elected, for life, by 
the Governor-Genwal of Canada. He 
said they were extremely anxious Jp 
follow as far as possible the institutions 


of the mother country. I have not the ! 
smallest objection to any people on the ' 
face of the earth following our insti* I 
tutions if they like them. Institutions 
which suit one country, as we all know, 
are not very likely to suit every other > 
country. With regard to this particular 
case, the right hon. Gentleman said it is 
to be observed that Canada has had a 
nominated council, and has changed it 
for an elected one, and that surely they 
had a right if they pleased to go back 
fiom an elected council to a nominated 
council. Well, nobody denies that, but 
nobody pretends that the people of Ca¬ 
nada prefer a nominated council to an y 
elected council. And all the wisdom 
of the wise men to whom the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Oxford has 
refclred in such glowing terms, unless' 
the experience of present and past times 
goes for nothing, is but folly if they have 
come to the conclusion that a nominated 
council on that continent must be better 
than an elected council. Still, if they 
wish it, I should not interfere and try to 
prevent it. But I venture to say that the 
clause enabling the Governor-General 
and his Cabinet to put seventy men in 
that council for life inserts into the ' 
whole scheme the germ of a malady 
which will spread, and which before very 
long will require an alteration of this 
Act and of the constitution of this new 
Confederation. 

Jhit the right hon. Gentleman went 
on to say that with regard to the repre¬ 
sentative assembly—which, I suppose, 
is to be called according to his phrase 
the House of Commons—they have 
adopted a very different plan. There 
they have not followed the course of 
this country. They have established 
their House of Representatives directly 
upon the basis 01 population. They 
have adopted the system which prevails 
in the United States, which ujxin every, j 
ten years' summing up of the census in 
that country the number of members 
may be changed, and is by law changed 
in the different Stales and districts as, 
the mte of population may have changed. 
Therefore, in that respect hiS friends in 
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Canada have not adopted the principle 
jrhich prevails in this country, but that 
%hich prevails in the United States. I 
Relieve they have done that which is 
^ght, and which they have a right to 
<0, and which is inevitable there. I 
regret very much that they have not 
adopted another system with regard to 
their council 43r senate, because I am 
satisfied—I have not a particle of doubt 
with regard to it—that we run a great 
danger of making this Act work ill 
almost from the beginning. 

They have the example of thirty-six 
States in the United States, in which the 
Senate is elected, and no man, however 
sanguine, can hope tliat seventy-two 
stereotyped provincial peers in Canada 
will work harmoniously with a body 
•elected upon a system so wide and so 
general as that which prevails in the 
States of the American Union. There 
is one point about which the right hon. 
Gentleman said nothing, and which I 
think is so very important that the 
Member for Oxford, his predecessor in 
ofEce, might have told us something 
about it. We know that Canada is a 
great country, and we know that the 
population is, or very soon will be, 
something like 4,000,000, and we may 
hope that, united under one government, 
the province may be more capable of 
defence. But what is intended with 
regard to the question of defence? Is 
everything to be done for the province ? 
Is it intended to garrison its fortresses 
by English troops? At the present 
rnomqfit there are, I believe, in the pro¬ 
vince 12,000 or 15,000 men. 

There are persons in this country, 
and there are some also in the North 
American provinces, who arc ill-natured 
enough to say that not a little of the 
loyalty that is said to prevail in Canada 
has its piice. I thinjc it is natural and 
reasonable to hope that there is in that 
country a very strong attachment to 
this country. But if they are to be con¬ 
stantly apply ing to us for guarantees for 
railways, and for grants for fortresses, 
and for works of defence, then I think 
it would be far better for them and for 


us—cheaper for us and less demoralising 
for them—that they should become an 
independent State, and maintain their 
own fortresses, fight their own cause, 
and build up their own future without 
relying upon us. And when we know, 
as everybody knows, that the population 
of Canada is in a much better position 
as regards the comforts of home, than 
is the great bulk of the population of 
this country, I say the time has come 
when it ought to be clearly understood 
that the taxes of England are no longer 
<0 go across the ocean to defray expenses 
of any kind within the Confederation 
which is about to be formed. 

The right hon. Gentleman has never 
been an advocate for great expenditure 
in the colonies by the mother country. 
On the contrary, he has been one of the 
members of this House who have dis¬ 
tinguished themselves by what I will 
call an honest system for the mother 
country, and what I believe is a wise 
system for the colonies. But I think 
that when a measure of this kind is 
being passed, having such stupendous 
results upon the condition and the fu¬ 
ture population of these great colonies, 
we have a right to ask that there should 
be some consideration for the revenue 
and for the taxpayers of this country. 
In discussing this Bill with the delegates 
from the provinces, I think it was the 
duty of the Colonial Secretary to have 
gone fairly into this question, and, if 
possible, to have arranged it to the 
advantage of the colony and the mother 
country. 

1 believe there is no delusion greater 
than this—that there is any party in the 
United States that wishes to commit any 
aggression upon Canada, or to annex 
Canada by force to the United States. 
There is not a part of the world, in my 
opinion, that runs less risk of aggression 
than Canada, except with regard to that 
foolish and impotent attempt of certain 
discontented not long-ago subjects of 
the Queen, who have left this country. 
America has no idea of anything of 
th^ kind. No American statesman, no 
American political party, dreams for a 
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moment of an aggression upon Canada, 
or of annexing Canada by force. And 
therefore, every farthing that you spend 
on your fortresses, and all that you do 
with the idea of shutting out American 
aggression, is money squandered through 
an hallucination which we ought to get 
rid of. I have not risen for the purpose 
of objecting to the second reading of 
this Bill. Under the circumstances, I 
presume it is well that we should do no 
other than read it a second lime. But 
I think the Government ought to have 
given a little more time. 1 think they 
have not treated the province of Nova 
Scotia with that tenderness, that ge¬ 
nerosity, and that consideration wliich 


is desirable when you are about to make 
so great a change in its affairs and in 
its future. For my share, I want the ^ 
population of these provinces to do that 
which they believe best for their own 
interests-to remain with this country 
if they like it, in the most friendly man¬ 
ner, or to become independent States if 
they wish it. If they should prefer to 
unite themselves with the United States, 

I should not complain even of that. 
But whatever be their course, there is 
no man in this House or in those pro¬ 
vinces wlio has a more sincere wish for 
their greatness and their welfare than I 
have who have taken the liberty thus to 
criticise this Bill. 
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[During the excitement caused by the seizure of Messrs. Mason and Slidell, the envoys 
of the Slaveholders’ Confederation, on board the Trent steamer, Mr. Bright’s townsmen 
invited him to a Public Banquet, that they might have the opportunity of hearing his 
opinions on the American Civil War, and on the duty of England in regard to it. 
.This speech was delivered on the occasion of that Banquet.] 


When the Gentlemen who invited me 
to this dinner called upon me, 1 felt 
their kindness vciy sensibly, and now I 
am deeply grateful to my fi lends around 
me, and to you all, for the abundant 
manifestations of kindness with which I 
have been received to-night. 1 am, as 
you all know, surrounded at this moment 
by my neighbour! and fi lends, and I 
may say with the utmost truth, that I 
value the good opinions of those who 
now hear my voice far beyond the 
opinions of any equal number of the 
nhabitants of this country selected from 
my (Jther portion of it. You have, by 
his act of kindness that you have shown 
ne, given proof that, in the main, you 
lo not disapprove of my course and 
labours, that at least you are willing to 
express an opinion that the motives by 
which I have been actuated have been 
honest and honourable to myself, and 
that that course has not been entirely 
without service to my country. Coming 
to this meeting, or to any similar meet¬ 
ing, I always find that the subjects for 
discussion appear too many, and far 
more than it is possible to treat at 
length. In these times in wliich we 


live, by the influence of the telegraph, 
and the steamboat and the railroad, and 
the multiplication of newspapers, we 
seem continually to stand as on the top 
of an exceeding high mountain, from 
which we behold all the kingdoms of 
the earth and all the glory of them,— 
unhappily, also, not only their glory, 
but their follies, and their crimes, and 
their calamities. 

.Seven years ago, our eyes were turned 
with anxious expectation to a remote 
corner of Europe, where five nations 
were contending in bloody strife for an 
object which possibly hardly one of them 
comprehended, and, if they did compre¬ 
hend it, which all sensible men amongst 
them must hat^ known to be absolutely' 
impracticable. Four years ago, we W'ere 
looking still further to tire East, where 
there was a gigantic revolt in a great 
dependency of the British Crown, arising 
mainly from gross neglect, and from 
the incapacity of England, up to that 
moment, to govern the country which 
it had known how to conquer. Two 
years ago, we looked South, to the 
plains of Lombardy, and saw a great 
strife there, in which every man in Eng-. 
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land took a strong interest; and we 
have welcomed, as the result of that 
strife, the addition of a great kingdom 
to the list of European States. Now, 
our eyes are turned in a contrary direc¬ 
tion, and we look to the West. There 
we see a struggle in progress of the 
very highest interest to England and to 
humanity at large. We see there a 
nation which I shall call the Trans¬ 
atlantic English nation—the inheritor 
and partaker of all the histoiic glories 
of this country. We see it torn with 
intestine broils, and suffering from ca¬ 
lamities from which for more than a 
century past—in fact, for more than two 
centuries past—this country has been 
exempt. That struggle is of especial 
interest to us. We remember the de¬ 
scription which one of our great poets 
gives of Rome,— 

* Lone mother of dead empires.* 

. But England is the living mother of 
great nations on the American and on 
the Australian continents, which pr omise 
to endow the world with all her know¬ 
ledge and all her civilization, and with 
even something more than the freedom 
she herself enjoys. 

Eighty-five years ago, at the time when 
some of our oldest townsmen were very 
little children, there were, on the North 
American continent, Colonics, mairrly 
of Englishmen, containing about three 
millions of souls. These Colonics we 
have seen a year ago constituting the 
United States of North America, and 
comprising a population of no less than 
thirty millions of souls. We know that 
in agriculture and manufactures, with 
the exception of this kingdom, there is 
no country in the world which in these 
arts may be placed in advance of the 
United States. With regard to inven¬ 
tions, I believe, within the last thijty 
years, we have received moie useful 
inventions from the United States than 
from all the other countries of the earth. 
In that countiy there are probably ten 
times as many miles of telegraph as 
there are in this country, and there are 

• at least five or six times as many miles 
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of railway. The tonnage of its shipping 
is at lea.st equal to oui s, if it does not 
exceed ours. The pi isons of that coun- ■ 
try—for, even in countries the most 
favoured, prisons are needful —have been 
models for other nations of the earth; 
and many European Governments have 
sent missions at different times to in¬ 
quire into, the admirable system of 
education so universally adopted in 
their free schools throughout the Nor¬ 
thern .States. 

If I were to speak of that country in 
a religious aspect, I should say that, 
con.sidering the short space of time to 
which their history goes back, there is 
nothing on the face of the earth besides, 
and never has been, to equal the mag¬ 
nificent arrangement of churches and 
ministei-s, and of all the appliances ’ 
which are thought necessary for a nation 
to teach Christianity and morality to its 
people. Besides all this, when I state 
that for many years past the annual 
public expenditure of the Government 
of that country has been somewhere 
between 10,000,000/, and 15,000,000/., 

I need not perhaps say further, that 
there has alw.ays existed amongst all the 
population an amount of comfort and 
prospeiity and abounding plenty such 
.as I believe no other country in the 
world, in any age, Ivrs enjoyed 

This is a veiy fine, but a very true 
picture; yet it has another side to which 
I mu^t adveit. There has been one 
great feature in that country, one great 
contrast, which has been pointed to by 
all who have commented upon the United 
States as a feature of danger, as a con¬ 
trast calculated to give pain. There 
has been in that country the utmost 
liberty to the white man, and bondage 
and degradation to the black man. 
Now rely upon it, that wherever Chris¬ 
tianity lives and flourishes, there must 
grow up from it, necessarily, a conscience 
hostile to any oppression and to any 
wrong; and therefore, from the hour 
when theUnited States’Constitution was 
formed, so long as it left there this great 
evil—then comparatively small, but now 
so great—it left there seeds of that 
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which an American statesman has so 
!. happily described, of that ‘ irrepressible 
'contlicl' of which now the whole world 
'' is the witness. It has been a common 
thing for men disposed to carp at the 
United States to point to this blot upon 
(heir fair fame, and to compare it with 
the boasted declaration of freedom in 
their Deed and Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence. But we must recollect who 
sowtfd this se^d of trouble, and how and 
by whom it has been cherished. 

Without dwelling upon this stain any 
longer, I should like to read to you a 
paragraph from the instructions under¬ 
stood to have been given to the Virginian 
delegates to Congress, in the month of 
August, 1774, by Mr. Jefferson, who 
was perhaps the ablest man the United 
SUtcs had produced up to that tilne, 

I and who was then actively engaged in 
its affairs, and who afterwards for two 
periods fdled the office of President. lie 
represented one of these very SlarfeStates 
—the State of Virginia—and he says;— 

* For the most trifling reasons, and some¬ 
times for no conceivable reason at all, his 
Majesty has rejected laws of the most salu¬ 
tary tendency. The abolition of domestic 
slavery is the great object of desire in those 
Colonies where it was unhappily introduced 
in their infant state. But previous to the 
enfranchisement of She slaves we have. It is 
necessaryto exclude all further importations 
from Africa. Yet our repeated attempts to 
affect this by prohibition, and by i^iposing 
duties which might amount to prohibition, 
have hitherto been defeated by hisMajesty’s 
negafive,—thus preferring the immediate 
advantages of a few British corsairs to the 
lasting interests of the American States, 
and to the rights of human nature, deeply 
wounded by this infamous practice.’ 

1 read this merely to show that, two 
1 years before the Declaration of Inde- 
I pendence was signed, Mr. Jefferson, act¬ 
ing on behalf of those he represented in 
Virginia, wrote that protest against the 
course of the English Government which 
prevented the Colonists from abolishing 
the slave trade, preparatory to the aboli¬ 
tion of slavery itself. 


Well, the ynited States’ Constitution 
left the slave question for every State to 
manage for itself. It was a question 
too difficult to settle then, and apparently 
every man had the hope and belief that 
in a few years slavery itself would be¬ 
come extinct. Then there happened a 
great event in the annals of manufactures 
and commerce. It was discovered that 
in those States that article which we in 
this country now so much depend on, 
could be produced of the best quality 
necessary for manufacture, and at a 
moderate price. From that day to this 
the growth of cotton has increased there, 
and its consumption has increased here, 
and a value which no man dreamed of 
when Jefferson wrote that paper has 
been given to the slave and to slave 
industry. Thus it has grown up to that 
gigantic institution which now threatens 
either its own overthrow or the over- ■ 
throw of that which is a million times 
more valuable — the United States of 
Ametica. 

The crisis at which we have arrived— 

I say ‘ we,’ for, after all, we are nearly 
as much interested as if I was making 
this speecji in the city of Boston or the 
city of New York—the crisis, I say, 
which has now arrived, was inevitable, 

I say that the conscience of the North, 
never satisfied with the institution of 
slaver y, was constarrtly urging some men 
forward to take a more extreme view of 
the question; and there grew up natur¬ 
ally a section—it may not have been a 
very numerous one—in favour of the abo¬ 
lition of slavery. A great and powerful 
party resolved at least upon a restraint * 
and a control of slavery, so that it should 
not extend beyond the States and the 
area which it tiow occupies. But, if we 
look at the Government of the United 
States almost ever since the formation 
of the Union, we shall find the Southern 

f ower has been mostly dominant there, 
f we take thirty-six years after the 
formation of the present Constitution— 

I think about 1787—we shall find that 
for thirty-two of those years every Pre- 
Siident was a Southern man; and if we 
take the period from 1828 until i860, 
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we shall find that, on every election 
for President, the South Voted in the 
majority. 

\Ve know what an election is in the 
United States for President of the Re* 
public. There is a most extensive suf¬ 
frage, and there is the ballot-box. The 
members of the House of Representatives 
arc elected by the same suffrage, and 
generally they are elected at the same 
time. It is tluis therefore almost inevit¬ 
able that the House of Representatives 
is in accord in public policy with the 
President for the time being. Every 
four years there springs from the vote 
created by the whole people a President 
over that great nation. I think the 
world offers no finer spectacle than this; 
it offers no higher dignity; and there is 
no greater object of ambition on the 
political stage on which men are per- 
, mitted to move. You may point, if you 
will, to hereditary lulers, to crowns 
coming down through successive ge¬ 
nerations of the same family, to thrones 
based on prescription or on conquest, 
to sceptres wielded over veteran legions 
and subject realms,—but t(> my mind 
tlicre is nothing more worthy of reve¬ 
rence and obedience, and nothing more 
sacred, than the authority of the fieely 
chosen magistrate of a great and free 
people; and if there be on earth and 
amongst men any right divine to govern, 
surely it rests with a mlcr so chosen 
and so appointed. 

I.ast year the ceremony of this great 
election was gone thiough, and the 
South, which had been so long success- 
• ful, found itself defeated. That defeat 
was follovved instantly by secession, and 
I insurrection, and war. In the multitude 
1 of articles which have been before us 
in the newspapers within the last few 
months, I have no doubt you have seen 
it stated, as I have seen it, that this 
(lucstion was very much like that upon 
which the Colonies originally revolted 
against the Crown of England. It is 
amazing how little some newspaper 
writeis know, or how little they think 
you know. When the War of Indepen¬ 
dence was begun in America, ninety years 


ago, there were no representatives there 
at all. The question then was, whether 
a Ministry in Downing street, and a 
corrupt and borough-mongering Par¬ 
liament, should continue to impose taxes 
upon three millions of English subjects, 
who had left their native shores and 
established themselves in North Amei'ica. 
But now the question is not the want of 
representation, because, as is perfectly 
notorious, the South is not only repre¬ 
sented, but is represented in excess; for, 
in distributing the number of represen¬ 
tatives, which is done every ten years, 
three out of every five slaves are counted 
as freemen, and the number of repre¬ 
sentatives from the Slave .States is con¬ 
sequently so much greater than if the 
freemen, the white men only, were 
counted. From this cause the Southern 
States have twenty members more in 
the House of Representatives tlian they 
would have if the members were appor¬ 
tioned on the same principle as in the 
Northern Free Stales. Therefore you 
will see at once that there is no com¬ 
parison between the state of things when 
the Colonics revolted, and the state of 
things now, when this wicked insurrec¬ 
tion has broken out. 

There is another cause which is some¬ 
times in England assigned for this great 
misfortune, which is, the protective 
theories in operation hn the Union, and 
the maintenance of a high tariff. It 
happens with regard to that, unfortunate¬ 
ly, that no American, certainly no one 
1 ever met with, attiibuted the disasters 
of the Union to that cause. It ^ an 
argument made use of by ignorant 
Englishmen, but never by informed 
Americans. I have already shown you 
that the South, during almost the whole 
existence of the Union, has been do¬ 
minant at W^ashington; and during that 
period the tariff has existed, and there 
has been no general dissatisfaction with 
it. Occasionally, there can be no doubt, 
their tariff was higher than was thought 
just, or reasonable, or necessary by some 
of the States of the South. But the first 
Act'of the United States which leviccl 
duties upon imports, passed immediately 
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Ifter the Union was formed, recited that 
fit is necessary for the encouragement 
and protection of manufactures to levy 
the duties which followand during 
the war with England from 1812 to 
1S15, the people of the United States 
had to pay for all the articles they 
brought from Europe many times over 
I [|c natural cost of those articles, on 
Aount of the interruption to the traffic 
I m the English nation. 

F When the war was over, it was felt 
Ajy everybody desirable that they should 
[ encourage manufactures in their own 
I country; and seeing that England at 
I that precise moment was passing a law 
I to prevent any wheat coming fiom 
. Ameiica until wheat in England had 
to the price of 845. per (quarter, wc 
^may be quite satisfied that the doctrine 
of protection otiginally entertained did 
not find less favour at the close of the 
war in 1815. 

There is one remarkable point with re¬ 
gard to this matter which should not be 
forgotten. Twelve months ago, at the 
meeting of the Congress of the United 
Stales, on the first Monday in December 
—when the Congress met, you recollect 
that there were various propositions of 
compromise, committee meetings of 
various kinds to try and devise some 
mode of settling Wre question between 
the North and the South, so that dis- 
UJ^ion might not go on—though 1 read 
carefully everything published in the 
English papers from the United Slates 
on the subject, I do not recollect that 
in a single instance the question of the 
tariff was referred to, or any change 
proposed or suggested dn the matter as 
likely to have any effect whatever upon 
the question of Secession. 

There is another point,—whatever 
might be the influence of the tariff upon 
‘ the United States, it is as pernicious to 
■the West as it is to the South; and 
• further, that Louisiana, which is a 
Southern State and a seceded State, has 
always voted along with Pennsylvania 
until last year in favour of protection— 
protection for its sugar, whilst Penn¬ 
sylvania wished protection for its coal 


and iron. But if the tariff was onerous 
and grievous, was that any reason for 
this great insurrection ? Was there ever 
a country that had a taiiff, especially in 
the article of food, more onerous and 
more cruel than that whiejr we had in 
tliis country twenty years ago? We did 
not secede. We did not rebel. What 
we did was to raise money for the pur¬ 
pose of disti ibiiting among all the people 
perfect information upon tlie question ; 
and many men, as you know, devoted 
all llieir labours, for several years, to 
leach the great and wise doctrine of free 
trade to the people of England. The 
price of a single gunboat, the equipment 
of a single regiment, the garrisoning of 
a single fort, the cessation of their trade 
for a single day, cost more than it would 1 
liave cost to have spread among all the 
intelligent people of the United States 
the most complete slatdmcnt of the 
whole case; and the W’est and South 
could easily have revised, or, if need had 
been, have repealed the tariff altogether. 

The question is a very different and a 
far more grave question. It is a question 
of slavery, and for thirty years it has 
constantly been coming to the surface, 
disturl3ing social life, and overthrow¬ 
ing almost all political hannony in the 
working of the United States. In the I 
Nortif there is no secession; there is no | 
collision. These disturbances and this j 
insurrection are found wholly in the 1 
South and in the Slave States; and ! 
therefore 1 think that the man who says j 
otherwise, who contends that it is the I 
tariff, or anything whatsoever else than 4 
slavery, is cither himself deceived or 
endeavours to deceive others. The ob¬ 
ject of the South is this, to escape from 
the majority who wish to limit the area 
of slavery. They wish to found a Slave 
State freed from the influence and opi¬ 
nions of freedom. The Free Slates, in 
the North now stand before the world 
as the advocates and defendere of free¬ 
dom and civili^tion. The Slave States 
offer themselves for the recognition of a 
Christian nation, based upon the foun¬ 
dation, the unchangeable foundation in 
their eyes, of slavery and barbarism. 
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I will not discuss the guilt of thfe 
men who, mmisters of a great nation 
only last year, conspired to overthrow 
it. I will not point out or recapitulate 
the statements of the fraudulent manner 
in which they disposecf of the funds in 
the national exchequer. I will not point 
out by name any of the men, in this 
conspiracy, whom history will designate 
by titles they would not like to hear; 
but I say that slavery has sought to 
break up the most free government in 
the world, and to found a new State, in 
the nineteenth century, whose corner¬ 
stone is the perpetual bondage of mil¬ 
lions of men. 

Having thus described w'hat appears 
to me briefly the literal truth of this 
matter, what is the course that Eng¬ 
land would be expected to pursue ? \Vc 
should be neutral as far as regards 
mingling in the strife. We were neutral 
in the strife in Italy; but wc were not 
neutral in opinion or sympathy; and we 
know perfectly well that throughout the 
whole of Italy at this moment there is 
a feeling that, though no shot was fired 
from an English ship, and though no 
'English sohlier trod their soil, yet still 
the opinion of England was potent in 
Europe, and did much for the creation 
of the Italian kingdom. 

With regard to the United Statft, you 
know how much we hate slavery,—that 
is, some years ago we thought wc knew; 
that we have given twenty millions ster¬ 
ling,—a million a year, or nearly so, of 
taxes for ever,—to free eight hundred 
thousand slaves in the English colonies. 
We knew, or thought we knew, how 
much we were in love with free govern¬ 
ment everywhere, although it might not 
take precisely the same form as our own 
government. W'e were for free govern¬ 
ment in Italy; we were for free govern¬ 
ment in Switzerland; and we were for 
free government, even under a republican 
form, in the United States of America; 
and with all this, every pan would have 
said that England would wish the 
Amezican Union to be piosperous and 
eternal. 

Now, suppose we turn our eyes to 


the East, to the empire of Russia, for 
a moment. In Russia, as you all know, 
there has been one of the most important « 
and magnillcent changes of policy ever 
seen in any country. Within the last 
year or two, the present Emperor of 
Russia, following the wishes of his 
father, has insisted upon the abolitiori 
of seifdom in that empire; and twentV'- 
three millions of human beings, latefly 
serfs, little belter than real slaves, ha\/e 
been raised to the ranks of freedom. 
Now, suppose that the millions of the 
serfs of Russia had been chiefly in the I 
South of Russia. We hear of the nobles ' 
of Russia, to whom those serfs belonged ’ ^ 
in a gieat measuie, that they have been 
hostile to this change; and there has 
been some danger that the peace of^ 
that empire might be disturbed during 
the change. Suppose these nobles, for , 
the purpose of maizilaining in perpetuity 
the serfdom of Russia, and barring out 
twenty-three millions of your fellow- 
creatures from the rights of freedom, 
had established a great and secret con¬ 
spiracy, and that they had nsen in great 
and dangerous insurrection against the 
Russian Government,—I say that you, ti 
the people of England, although seven 
years ago you were in mortal combat 
with the Russians in the South of 
Europe,—I believe at this moment you 
would have prayed Heaven in all sin¬ 
cerity and fervour to give stienglh to 
the arm and success to the gi-eat wishes 
of llie Emperor, and that the vile and 
atrocious insurrection might be sup¬ 
pressed. ’ «“' *■ 

Well, but let us look a little at what 
has been said and done in this country 
since the period when Parliament rose 
at the beginning of August. There have 
been two speeches to which I wish to 
refer, and in terms of approbation. The 
Duke of Argyll, a member of the present • 
Government,—and, though I have not 1 
the smallest personal acquaintance with ' 
him, I am free to say that I believe him 
to be one of the most intelligent and 
liberal of his order,—the Duke of Argyll 
made a speech which was fair and 
fiiendly to the Govemment of the 
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States. Lord Stanley, only a 
fortnight ago, I think, made a speech 
ijhich it is impossible to read without 
parking the thought, the liberality, 
£d the wisdom by which it is distin- 
oiiislied. He doubl^, it is true, whether 
die Union could be restored. A man 
leed not be hostile, and must not 
necessarily be unfriendly, to doubt that 
jr the contrary; but he spoke with 
fairness and'friendliness of the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States; and he said 
that they were right and justifiable in 
the course they took; and he gave us 
some advice,—which is now more im¬ 
portant than at the moment when it 
was given,—that amid the various in¬ 
cidents and accidents of a struggle of 
this nature, it became a people like this 
to be very moderate, very calm, and to 
avoid, as much as possible, any feeling 
of irritation, which sometimes arises, 
and sometimes leads to danger. 

I mention these two speeches as from 
Englishmen of great distinction in this 
country—speeches which J believe will 
have a beneficial effect on the other side 
of the Atlantic. Lord John Russell, in 
the House of Commons, during the last 
session, made a speech also, in which 
he rebuked the impertinence of a young 
Member of the House who had spoken 
about the burstijjg of the ‘ bubble 
republic.’ It was a speech worthy of 
the best days of Lord John Russell. 
But at a later period he spoke at New¬ 
castle on an occasion something like 
this, when the inhabitants, or some 
portion of the inhabitants, of the town i 
invited him to a public dinner. He de- ' 
scribed the contest in words something 
like these—I speak from memory only: 
‘The North is contending for empire, 
the South for independence.* Did he 
mean contending for empire, as Eng- 
Iftid contends for it when making some 
fresh conquest in India? If he meant 
that, what he said was not true. But 
I recollect Ijard John Russell, some 
years ago, in the House of Commons, 
on an occasion when I made some ob¬ 
servation as to the unreasonable ex¬ 
penditure of our colonies, and said that 
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the people of England should not be 
taxed to defray expenses which the 
colonies themselves were well able to 
bear, turned to me wdlh a sharpness 
which was not necessary, and said, ‘The 
honourable Member has no objection 
to make a gi'eat empire into a little 
one; but I have.' Perhaps, if he had 
lived in the United States, if he was 
a member of the Senate or the House 
of Representatives there, he would 
doubt whether it was his duty to con¬ 
sent at once to the destruction of a 
great country by separation, it may be 
into two hostile camps, or whether he 
would not try all the means which were 
open to him, and would be open to the 
Government, to avert so unlooked-for 
and so dire a calamity. 

There are other speeches that have 
been made. I will not refer to them by 
any quotation,—I will not, out of pity 
to some of the men who uttered them. 

1 will not bring their names even before 
you, to give them an endurance which 
I hope they will nol; otherwise obtain. 

I leave them in the obscurity which they 
so richly merit. But you know as well 
as 1 do, that, of all the speeches mad(^ 
since the end of the last session of Par¬ 
liament by public men, by politicians, 
the majority of them have either dis¬ 
played a strange ignorance of American 
affairs, or a stranger absence of that 
cordiality and friendship which, I main¬ 
tain, our American kinsmen have a right 
to look for at our hands. 

And if we part from the speakers and 
turn to the writers, what do we find ^ 
there? We find that which is reputed > 
abroad, and has hitherto been believed | 
in at home, as the most powerful re- I 
presentative of English opinion—at 
least of the richer classes—we find in 
that particular newspaper there has not 
been since Mr. Lincoln took office, in 
March last, as President of the United 
States, one fair and bonohrable and 
friendly article on American^ affairs. 1 
Some of you, t dare say, read it; but, | 
fortunately, every district is now so | 
admirably supplied with local news- 1 
papers, that I trust in all time to come^ 
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the people of England will drink of 
purer streams nearer home, and not of 
those streams which are muddled by 
party feeling and political intrigue, and 
by many motives that tend to anything 
rather than the enlightenment and-ad¬ 
vantage of the people. It is said,— 
that very paper has said over and over 
again,—‘Why this war? Why not 
separate peaceably? Why this fralri- i 
ciclal strife?’ I hope it is equally 
averse to fratricidal strife in other dis¬ 
tricts ; for if it be true that God made 
of one blood all the families of man to 
dwell on the flice of all the earth, it 
must be fratricidal strife whether we are 
slaughtering Russians in the Crimea or 
bombarding towns on the sea-coast of 
the United States. 

Now no one will expect that I should 
stand forward as the advocate of war. 
or as the defender of that great sum of 
all crimes which is involved in war. 
But wlien we arc discussing a question 
of this nature, it is only fair that we 
should discuss it upon principles which j 
are acknowledged not only in the coun¬ 
try where the strife is being carried on, 
but are universally acknowledged in 
this country. When I discussed the 
Russian war, seven or ciglil years ago, 

I always condemned it, on piinciplcs 
which were accepted by the Government 
and people of England, and I took my 
facts from the blue-books [ucsenled to 
Parliament. 1 take the liberty, then, of 
doing that in this case; and 1 say tliat, 
looking at the principles avowed in 
England, and at its policy, there is no 
man, who is not absolutely a non- 
resistant in every sense, who can fairly 
challenge the conduct of the American 
I Government in this war. It would be 
j a curious thing to find that the party 
in this country which on every public 
question affecting England is in favour 
of war at any cost, when they come to 
speak of the duty of the Government of 
the United States, is in favour ‘ of peace 
at any price.’ 

1 want to know whether it has ever 
been admitted by politicians, or states* 

( men, or people, that a great nation can 


be broken up at any time by any parti¬ 
cular section of any part of that nation. 

It has been tried occasionally in Ire- 
land, and if it had succeeded history 
would have said that it was with very 
good cause. But if anybody tried now 
to get up a secession or insurrection in 
Ireland,—and it would be infinitely less 
disturbing to everything than the seces¬ 
sion in the United Slates, because there 
is a boundary which nobody can dispute 
—I am quite sure the Thnes would have 
its ‘ Special Correspondent,’ and would 
describe with all the glee and exultation 
in the world the manner in which the 
Irish insurrectionists were cut down ' 
and made an end of. 

Let any man try in this country to 
restore the heptarchy, do you think that 
any portion of the people would think** 
that the project could be tolerated for 
a moment ? But if you look at a map 
of the United Stales, you will see that 
there is no country in the world, pro¬ 
bably, at tliis moment, where any plan 
of separation between the North and 
the South, as far as llie question of 
boundary is concerned, is so surrounded 
with insuniiountable difficulties. For 
example, Maryland is a Slave State; 
but Maryland, by a large majority, voted 
for the Union. Kentucky is a Slave 
State, one of the finest in the Union, 
and containing a fine people; Kentucky 
has voted for the Union, but has l>een 
invaded from the South. Missouri is 
a Slave State; but Missouri has not 
seceded, and has been invaded liy the 
South, and there is a secession party in 
that State. There are parts of Virginia 
which have fonned themselves into a 
new State, resolved to adhere to the 
North; and ..tliere is no doubt a con¬ 
siderable Northern and Union feeling 
in the Slate of Tennessee. I have no 
doubt there is in every other State. Ih 
fact, I am not sure that there is not 
now within the sound of my voice a- ‘A 
citizen of the State of Alabama, who 
could tell you that in his State the 
question of secession has never been 
put to the vote; and that there are 
great numbers of men, reasonable and 
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thoughtful and just men, in that State, 
,jrho entirely deplore the condition of 
tilings there existing. 

•. Then, what would you do with all 
(Jose States, and with what we may call 
the loyal portion of the people of those 
Slates? Would you allow them to be 
dragooned into this insurrection, and 
into the formation or the becoming 
parts of a new State, to which they 
themselves are hostile ? And what 
would you do with the City of Wash¬ 
ington? Washington is in a Slave 
Stale. Would anybody have advised 
that President Lincoln and his Cabinet, 
with all the members of Congress, of 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate, from the North, with their 
wives and children, and everybody else 
*who was not positively in favour of the 
South, should have set off on their me¬ 
lancholy pilgrimage northwards, leaving 
that capital, hallowed to them by such 
associations,— having its name even 
from the father of their country,— 
leaving Washington to the South, be¬ 
cause Washington is situated in a Slave 
State? 

? Again, what do you say to the Missis¬ 
sippi River, as you sec it upon the map, 
the ‘ father of waters,' rolling its gigantic 
stream to the ocean ? Do you think that 
the fifty millions jvhich one day will 
occupy the banks of that river north¬ 
ward, will ever consent that its great 
stream shall roll through a foreign, and 
it may be a hostile State ? And more, 
there are four millions of negroes in 
subjeotion. For them the American 
Union is directly responsible. They are 
not secessionists; they are now, as they 
always were, not citizens nor subjects, 
but legally under the care and power of 
the Government of the United States. 
Would you consent that these should 
^be delivered up to the tender mercies 
of their taskmasters, the defenders of 
'slavery as an everlasting institution ? 

But if all had been surrendered witb- 
out a struggle, what then ? What would 
the writers in this newspaper and other 
newspapers have said ? If a bare rock 
in your empire, that would not keep a 


goat—a single goat—alive, be touched 
by any foreign power, the whole empire 
is roused to resistance; and if there be, 
from accident or passion, the smallest 
insult to your flag, what do your news¬ 
paper writers say upon the sul^ect, and 
what is said in all your towns and upon 
all your Lxchanges? I will tell you 
what they would have said if the Go¬ 
vernment of the Northern States had 
taken their insidious and dishonest ad¬ 
vice. They would have said the great 
Republic was a failure, that democracy 
had murdered patriotism, that history 
afforded no example of such meanness 
and of such cowardice ; and they would 
have heaped unmeasured obloquy and 
contempt upon the people and Govern¬ 
ment who had taken that course. 

They tell you, these candid friends of 
the United States,—they tell you lliat 
all freedom is gone; that the Habeas 
Corpus Act, if they ever had one, is 
known no longer; and that any man 
may be arrested at tlie dictum of the 
President or of the Secretary of Slate. 
Well, but in 1848 you recollect, many 
of you, that there was a small insurrec¬ 
tion in Ireland. It was an absurd thing 
altogether; but what was done then ? 
I saw, in one night, in the House of 
C’ommons, a bill for the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act passed through 
all its stages. What more did 1 see ? 
I saw a bill brought in by the Whig 
Government of that day, Lord John 
Russell being tlie Premier, winch made 
speaking against the Government and 
against the Crown—which up to that 
time had been sedition—which proposed 
to make it felony; and it was only by 
the greatest exertions of a few of the 
Members that the Act, in that pailicular, 
was limited to a period of two years. In 
the same session a bill was brought in 
called an Alien Bill, which enabled the 
Home Secretary to take any foreigner 
whatsoever, not being a naturalized 
Englishman, and in twenty-four hours 
to send him out of the country. Al¬ 
though a man might have committed no 
crime, this might be done to him, appa¬ 
rently only on suspicion. 
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But suppose that an insurgent army 
had been so near to London that you 
could see its outposts from every sub¬ 
urb of your Capital, what then do you 
think would haye been the regard of the 
Government of Great Britain for per¬ 
sonal liberty, if it interfered with the 
necessities, and, as they might think, the 
salvation of the State ? I recollect, in 
1848, when the Habeas Corpus Act was 
suspended in Ireland, that a number of 
persons in Liverpool, men there of posi¬ 
tion and of wealth, presented a petition 
to the House of Commons, praying— 
what?- That the Habeas Corpus Act 
should not be suspended ? No. They 
were not content with its suspension in 
Ireland; and they prayed the House of 
Commons to extend that suspension to 
Liverpool. I recollect that at that time 
—and I am sure my friend Mr. Wilson 
will bear me out in what I say—the 
Mayor of Liverpool telegraphed to the 
Mayor of Manchester, and that messages 
were sent on to London nearly every 
hour. The Mayor of Manchester heard 
from the Mayor of Liverpool that cer¬ 
tain Irishmen in Liverpool, conspirators, 
or fellow-conspirators with those in 
Ireland, were going to burn the cotton 
warehouses in Liverpool and the cotton 
mills of Lancashire. 1 read that petition 
from Liverpool. I took it from the 
table of the House of Commons, and 
read it, and I handed it over to a states¬ 
man of great eminence, who has been 
but just removed from us—I refer to Sir 
James Graham, a man not second to 
any in the House of Commons for his 
knowledge of affairs and for his great 
capacity—I handed to him that petition. 
He read it; and after he had read it, he 
rose from his scat, and laid it upon the 
table with a gesture of abhorrence and 
disgust. Now that was a petition from 
the town of Liverpool, in which some 
persons have been making themselves 
veryl-idiculous of late by reason of their 
conduct on this American question; 

There is one more point. It has been 
said, ‘ How much better it would be’— 
not for the United States, but—* for us, 
that these States should be divided.’ I 
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recollect meeting a gentleman in Bond- 
street one day before the session was 
over. He was a rich man, and one 
whose voice is much heard in the House ' 
of Commons; but his voice is not heard 
when he is on his legs, but when he is : 
cheering other speakers; and he said to 
me: ‘After all, this is a sad business 
about the United States; but still I 
think it very much better that they 
should be s])lit up. In twenty years,’ 
or in fifty years, I forget which it was, 

‘ they will be so poweiful that they will 
bully all Europe.' And a distinguished 
Member of the House of Commons— 
distinguished there by his eloquence, 
distinguished more by his many writings 
—I mean Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton— 
he did not exactly express a hope, but 
he ventured on something like a predic-* 
tion, that the time would come when 
there would be, I do not know how 
many, but about as many independent 
States on the American Continent as you 
can count upon your fingers. 

There cannot be a meaner motive than 
this 1 am speaking of, in forming a judg¬ 
ment on this question,—that it is ‘ better 
for us’—for whom ? the people of Eng¬ 
land, or the Government of England?— ' 
that the United States should be severed, 
and that the North American continent 
should be as the continent of Europe is, 
in many States, ancf subject to all the 
contentions and disasters which have 
accompanied the history of the States of 
Europe. I should say that, if a man 
had a great heart within him, he would 
rather look forward to the day >vhen, 
from that point of land which is habit¬ 
able nearest to the Pole, to the shores 
of the Great Gulf, the whole of that 
vast continent might become one great 
confederationof States,—without a great 
army, and without a great navy,—not 
mixing itself up with the entanglements 
of European politics.—without a custom* 
house inside, through the whole length 
and breadth of its territory,—and with 
freedom everywhere, equality every¬ 
where, law everywhere, peace every¬ 
where,— such a confederation would 
afford at least some hope that man is not 
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forsaken of Heaven, and that the future 
pf our race may be better than the past. 

It is a common observation, that our 
friends in America are very irritable. 
And I think it is very likely, of a con¬ 
siderable number of them,’to be quite 
true. Our friends in America are in¬ 
volved in a great struggle. There is 
nothing like it before in their or in any 
history. No country in the world was 
ever more entitled, in my opinion, to the 
sympathy and the forbearance of all 
friendly nations, than are the United 
States at this moment. They have there 
some newspapers that are no wiser 
than ours. They have there some 
papers, which, up to the election 
of Mr. Lincoln, were his bitterest and. 
most unrelenting foes, who, when the 
,war broke out, and it was not safe to 
take the line of Southern suppoi t, were 
obliged to turn round and to appiear 
to adopt the prevalent opinion of the 
country. But they undertook to serve 
the South in another way, and that was 
by exaggerating every difficulty and 
misstating every fact, if so doing could 
serve their object of creating distrust 
between the people of the Northern 
States and the people of this United 
Kingdom. If the Times in this country 
has done all that it could do to poison 
the minds of the people of England, and 
to irritate the miflds of the people of 
America, the New Vork Herald, I am 
sorry to say, has done, I think, all that 
it could, or all that it dared to do, to 
provoke mischief between the Govern¬ 
ment inWashington and the Government 
in London. 

Now there is one thing which I must 
state that I think they have a solid rea¬ 
son to complain of; and I am very 
sorry to have to mention it, because it 
blames our present Foreign Minister, 
against whom I am not anxious to shy a 
word, and, recollecting his speech in the 
House of Commons, I should be slow 
to conclude that he had any feeling hos¬ 
tile to the United States’ Government. 
You recollect that during the session— 
it was on the 14th of May—a Procla¬ 
mation came out which acknowledged 
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the South as a belligerent power, and 
proclaimed the neutrality of England. 
A little time befoi'e that, 1 forget how 
many days, Mr, Dallas, the late Minister 
from the United States, had left London 
for Liverpool and America. He did not 
wish to undertake any affairs for his 
Government, by which he was not 
appointed,—I mean that of President 
Lincoln,—and he left what had to be 
done to his successor, who was on his 
way, and whose arrival was daily 
expected. Mr. Adams, the present 
Minister from the United States, is a 
man whom, if he lived in England, you 
would speak of as belonging to one 
of the noblest families of the country. 
His father and his grandfather were 
Presidents of the United States. His 
grandfather was one of the great men 
who achieved the independence of the 
United States. There is no family in 
that country having more claims upon 
what I should cjll the veneration and 
the affection of the people than the 
family of Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Adams came to this country. He 
arrived in London on the night of the 
i.^th of May. On the 14th, that Pro¬ 
clamation was issued. It was known 
that he was coming; but he was not 
consulted; the Proclamation was not 
delayed for a day, although there was 
nothing pressing, no reason why the 
Proclamation should not have been 
notified to him. It communications of 
a friendly nature had taken place with 
him and with the American Govern¬ 
ment, they could have found no fault 
with this step, because it was perhaps 
inevitable, before the struggle had pro¬ 
ceeded far, that this Proclamation would 
be issued. But I have the best reasons 
for knowing that there is no single thing 
that has happened during the course of 
these events which has created more 
surprise, more irritation, and more dis¬ 
trust in the United States, with respect 
to this country, than the fact that that 
Proclamation was not delayed one single 
day, until the ^linister from America 
could come here, and until it could be 
done, if not with his consent, or his 
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concurrence, yet in that friendly manner 
that would probably have avoided all 
the unpleasantness which has occurred. 

Now I am obliged to say—and I say 
it with the utmost pain—that if we 
have not done things that are plainly 
hostile to the North, and if we have 
not expressed affection for slavery, and, 
outwardly and openly, hatred for the 
Union,—I say that there has not been 
that friendlyandcordial neutrality which, 
if I had been a citizen of the United 
States, I should have expected; and I 
say further, that, if there has existed 
considerable irritation at that, it must 
be taken as a measure of the high 
appreciation which the people of those 
Stales place upon the opinion of the 
people of England. If 1 had been 
addressing this audience ten days ago, 
so far as I know, I should have said 
just what I have said now; and although, 
by an untoward event, circumstances are 
somewhat, even considerably, altered, 
yet I have thought it desirable to make 
this statement, with a view, so far as I 
am able to do it, to improve the opinion 
of England, ami to assuage feelings of 
irritation in Ameiica, if there be any, so 
that no further dilh'culties may arise in 
the progress of this unhappy strife. 

But there has occuned an event which 
was announced to us only a week ago, 
which is one of great impo.tance, 
and it may be one of some peril. It 
is asserted that what is cil'cd ‘inter¬ 
national law’ has been broken by tlic 
seizure of the Southern Commissioners 
on board an English trading steamer by 
a steamer of war of the United States. 
Now, what is inlernalional law ? You 
have heard that the opinions of the law 
officers of the Crown arc in favour of 
this view of the case—that the law has 
been broken. I am not at all going to 
say that it has not. It would be im¬ 
prudent in me to set my opinion on a 
legal question which I have only par¬ 
tially examined, against their opinion 
on the same question, which I presume 
they have carefully examined. But 
this I say, that international law is not 
to be found in an Act of Parliament— 


it is not in so many clauses. You 
know that it is difficult to find the law. 

I can ask the Mayor, or any magi.strate 
around me, whether it is not very diffi¬ 
cult to find the law, even when you 
have found the Act of Parliament, and 
found the clause. But when you have 
no Act of Parliament, and no clause, 
you may imagine that the case is still 
more difficult. 

Now, maritime law, or inlernalional 
law, consist^of opinions and precedents 
for the most part, and it is very unset¬ 
tled. The opinions are the opinions of 
men of different counliies, given at dif¬ 
ferent limes; and the precedents are 
not always like each other. 'I'he law is 
.very unsettled, and, for the most part, I 
believe it to be exceedingly bad. In 
past times, as you know from the his -1 
lories you read, this country lias been 
a fighting country; we have been belli¬ 
gerents, and, as belligerents, we have 
carried maritime law, by our own power¬ 
ful hand, to a pilch that has been very 
oppressive to foicign, and especially so 
to neutral nations. Well, now, for 
the fust time, unhappily,—almost for 
the first time in our lustoiy for the last 
two hundred years,—we are not bellige- ■ 
rents, but neutrals; and we are disposed 
to lake, perhaps, rather a different view 
of maiitiine and international law. 

Now, the act which has been com¬ 
mitted by the Aftierican steamer, in my 
opinion, whether it was legal or not, 
was both impolilic and bad. That is 
my opinion. I think it may turn out, 
almost certainly, that, so far as the 
taking of those men from that ship was 
concerned, it was an act wholly un¬ 
known to, and unauthorized by, the 
American Government. And if the 
American Government believe, on the 
opinion of their law officers, that the 
act is illegal, I have no doubt they will 
make fitting reparation; for there is no 
Government in the world that has so--'1 
strenuously insisted upon modifications 
of international law, and been so anxious 
to be guided always by the most mode¬ 
rate and merciful interpretation of that 
law. 
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Now, our great advisers of the Times 
newspaper have been persuading people 
^at this is merely one of a series of 
acts which denote the determination of 
the Washington Government to pick a 
•Quarrel with the people of England. 
Did you ever know anybody who was 
not very nearly dead drunk, who, hav¬ 
ing as much upon his hands as he could 
manage, would offer to fight everybody 
about him? Do you believe that the 
United States’ Government, presided 
over by President Lincoln, so constitu¬ 
tional in all his acts, so moderate as he 
has been—representing at this moment 
that great party in the United States, 
happily now in the ascendancy^ which 
has always been especially in favour of 
peace, and especially friendly to England 
do you believe that such a Govern¬ 
ment, having now upon its hands an 
insurrection of the most formidable 
character in the South, would invite 
the armies and the fleets of England to 
combine witli that insurrection, and, it 
might be, to render it impossible that 
the Union should ever again be re¬ 
stored? I say, that single statement, 
whether it came from a public writer 
or a public speaker, is enough to stamp 
him for ever with the character of being 
an insidious enemy of both countries. 

Well, now, what have we seen during 
the last week? P(fDple have not been, 
1 am told—I have not seen much of it 
—quite as calm as sensible men should 
be. Here is a question of law. I will 
undertake,to say, that when you have 
from the United States* Government— 
if the/ think the act legal—a statement 
of their view of the case, they will show 
you that, fifty or sixty years ago, during 
the wars of that time, there were scores 
of cases that were at least as bad as this, 
land some infinitely worse. And if it 
Iwere not so late to-night—and I am 
»ot anxious now to go into the question 
Ifixrther—I could easily place before you 
Teases of extreme outrage committed by 
; us when we were at war, and for many 
i of which, I am afraid, little or no repa¬ 
ration was offered. But let us bear 
I this in mind, that during this struggle 


incidents and accidents will happen. 
Bear in mind the advice of Ixud 
Stanley, so opportune and so judicious. 
Do not lit your newspapers, or your 
public speakers, or any man, take you 
off your guard, and bring you into that 
frame of mind under which your Go¬ 
vernment, if it desires war, may be 
driven to engage in it; for one may be 
almost as fatal and as evil as the other. 

What can be more monstrous than 
that we, as we call ourselves, to some 
extent, an educated, a moral, and a 
Christian nation—at a moment when 
an accident of this kind occurs, before 
we have made a representation to the 
American Government, before we have 
heard a word from it in reply—should 
be all up in arms, every sword Icapftig 
from its scabbard, and every man 
looking about for his pistols and his 
blunderbusses? I think the conduct 
pursued—and I have no doubt just 
the same is pursued by a certain class 
in America—is much more the conduct 
of savages than of Christian and civilized 
men. No, let us be calm. You lecol- 
lect how we were dragged into the 
Russian war—how we ‘drifted’ into it. 
You know tliat I, at least, have not 
upon my head any of the guilt of that 
fearful war. You know that it cost one 
hundred millions of money to this coun¬ 
try; that it cost at least the lives of 
forty thousand Englishmen; that it 
disturbed your trade; that it nearly 
doubled the armies of Europe; that it 
placed the relations of Europe on a 
much less peaceful footing than before; 
and that it did 'not effect one single 
thing of all those that it was promised 
to effect. 

I recollect speaking on this subject, 
within the last two years, to a man 
whose name 1 have already mentioned, 
Sir James Graham, in the House of 
Commons, lie was a Minister at the 
time of that wax. He was reminding 
me of a severe onslaught which I^ad 
made upon him and Lord Palmeilton 
for attending a dinner at the Reform 
Club when Sir Charles Napier was 
appointed to the command of the 
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Baltic fleet; and he remarked, ‘What 
a severe thrashing’ I had given them in 
t!ie House of Commons 1 I said, ‘ Sir 
James, tell me candidly, difl you not 
deserve it ?’ He said, ‘ Well, you were 
entirely right about that war; we were 
entirely wrong, and we never should 
have gone into it." And this is exactly 
what everybody will say, if you go 
into a war about this business, when it 
is over. When your sailors and sol¬ 
diers, so many of them as may be 
slaughtered, are gone to their last ac¬ 
count; when your taxes arc increased, 
your business permanently—it may be 
—injured ; and when embittered feelings 
for generations have been created be¬ 
tween America and England — then 
your statesmen will tell you that ‘ we 
ought not to have gone into the war.’ 

But they will very likely say, as 
many of them tell me, ‘ What could wc 
do in the frenzy of the public mind V 
Let them not add to the frenzy, and 
let us be careful that nobody drives us 
into that frenzy. Remembering the 
past, remembering at this moment the 
perils of a friendly people, and seeing 
the difficulties by which they are sur¬ 
rounded, let us, I entreat of you, see 
if there be any real moderation in the 
people of England, and if magnanimity, 
so often to be found amongst indi¬ 
viduals, is absolutely wanting in a great 
nation. 

Now, Government may discuss this 
matter—they may arrange it—they 
may arbitrate it. I have received here, 
since I came into the room, a despatch 
from a friend of mine in London, refer¬ 
ring to this matter. I believe some 
portion of it is in the papers this even¬ 
ing, but I have not seen them. He 
states that General Scott, whom you 
know by name, who has come over 
from America to France, being in a 
bad state of health—the General lately 
of the American army, and a man 
whose reputation in Aat country is 
hardly second to that which the Duke 
of Wellington held during his lifetime 
in this country—General Scott has 
written a letter on the American dif¬ 


ficulty. He denies that the Cabinet of 1 
Washington had ordered the seizure of 1 
the Southern Commissioners, if found | 
under a neutral flag. The question of L- 
legal right involved in the seizure, th^ * 
General thinks a very narrow ground 
on which to force a quarrel with the 
United States. As to Messrs. Slidell 
and Mason being or not being contra¬ 
band, the General answers for it, that, 
if Mr. Seward cannot convince Earl 
Russell that they bore that character, 
Earl Russell will be able to convince 
Mr. Seward that they did not. He 
pledges himself that, if this Government 
cordially agreed with that of the United 
Slates in establishing the immunity of 
neutrals from the oppressive right of 
search and seizure on suspicion, the 
Cabinet of Washington will not hesi-^ 
tate to purchase so great a boon to 
peaceful trading-vessels. , 

Now, then, before I sit down, let me 
ask you what is this people, about 
which so many men in England at this 
moment are writing, and speaking, and 
thinking, with harshness, I think with 
injustice, if not with great bitterness? 
Two centuries ago, multitudes of the , 
people of this country found a refuge, 
on the North American continent, es- ' 
caping from the tyranny of the Stuarts 
and from the bigotry of Laud. Many 
noble spirits from*our country made 
great experiments in favour of human 
freedom on that continent. Bancroft, 
the great historian of his own country, 
has said, in his own graphic and em¬ 
phatic language, *The history of the 
colonization of America is the history 
of the crimes of Europe.' From that 
time down to our own period, America 
has admitted the wanderers from every 
clime. Since 1815, a time which many 
here remember, and which is within my 
lifetime, more than three millions of 
persons have emigrated from the Uni- * 
ted Kingdom to the United States^, V 
During the fifteen years from 1845 or 
1846 to 1859 ^ period so 

recent that we all remember the most 
trivial circumstances that have happened ; 
in that time—during those fifteen years \ 
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more than two million three hundred and 
iwenty thousand persons left the shores 
W the United Kingdom as emigrants 
for the States of North America, 
j At this very moment, then, there are 
millions in the United States who per¬ 
sonally, or whose immediate parents, 
have at one time been citizens of this 
country. They found a home in the 
Far West; they subdued the wilder¬ 
ness; they met with plenty there, 
which was not afforded them in their 
native country; and they have become 
a great people. There may be persons 
in England who are jealous of those 
States. There may be men who dislike 
democracy, and who hate a republic; 
there may be even those whose sym¬ 
pathies warm towards the slave oli¬ 
garchy of the South. But of this I am 
certain, that only misrepresentation the 
most gross or calumny the most wicked 
can sever the tie which unites the great 
mass of the people of this country with 
their friends and brethren beyond the 
Atlantic. 

Now, whether the Union will be 


restored or not, or the South achieve 
an unhonoured independence or not, I 
know not, and I predict not. But this 
I think I know—that in a few years, a 
very few years, the twenty millions of 
freemen in the North will be thirty 
millions, or even fifty millions-ra popu¬ 
lation equal to or exceeding that of this 
kingdom. When that time comes, I 
pray that it may not be said amongst 
them, that, in the darkest hour of their 
country’s trials, England, the land of 
their fathers, looked on with icy cold¬ 
ness and saw immoved the perils and 
calamities of their children. As for me, 
1 have but this to say; I am but one 
in this audience, and but one in the 
citizenship of this countiy; but if all 
other tongues are silent, mine shall 
speak for that policy which gives hope 
to the bondsmen of the South, and 
which tends to generous thoughts, and 
generous words, and generous deeds, 
between the two great nations who 
speak the English language, and from 
their origin are alike entitled to the 
English name. 
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I AM afraid there was a little excite¬ 
ment during a part of my honourable 
Colleague’s speech, which was hardly 
favourable to that impartial consider¬ 
ation to which he appealed. He began 
by referring to a question—or, I might 
say, to two questions, for it was one 
great question in two parts,—which at 
this moment occupies the mind, and, 
I think, must afflict the heart of every 
thoughtful man in this country—the 
calamity which h.as fallen upon the 
county from which I come, and the 
strife whicli is astonishing the world on 
the other side of the Atlantic. 

I shall not enter into details with 
regard to that calamity, because you 
have had already, I believe, meetings in 
this town, many details have been pub¬ 
lished, contributions of a generous cha¬ 
racter have been made, and you are 
doing—and especially, if I am rightly 
informed, are. your artisans doing—their 
duty with regard to the unfortunate 
condition of the population amongst 
which I live. But this I may state in 
a sentence, that the greatest, probably 
the most prosperous, manufacturing in¬ 
dustry that this country or the world 
has ever seen, has been suddenly and 
unexpectedly stricken down, but by a 
blow which has not been unforeseen or 
unforetold. Nearly five hundred thou¬ 
sand persons—men, women, and chil¬ 
dren—at this moment are saved from 


the utmost extremes of famine, not a 
few of them from death, by the con-’ 
tributions which they .are receiving from 
all parts of the country. I will not 
attempt here an elaborate eulogy of the 
generosity of the givers, nor will I en¬ 
deavour to paint the patience and the 
gratitude of those who suffer and re¬ 
ceive ; but I believe the conduct of the 
country, with regaid to this great mis¬ 
fortune, is an honour to all classes and 
to every section of this people. 1 

Some have remarked that there is 
perfect order where there has been so 
much anxiety and offering. I believe 
there is scarcely a thoughtful man in 
Lancashire who will not admit that one 
great cause of the patience and good con¬ 
duct of the people, besides the fact that 
they know so much is being done for 
them, is to be found in the extensive 
information they possess, and which 
of late years, and now more than ever, 
has been communicated to them through 
the instrumentality of an-untaxed press. 
Noble Lords who have retently spoken, 
official men, and public men, have taken 
upon them to tell the people of Lanca-. 
shire that nobody has done wrong, and , ' 
that, in point of fact, if it had not been'e* 
for a family quarrel in that dreadful 
Republic, everything would have gone 
on smoothly, and that nobody can be 
blamed for our present sufferings. 

Now, if you will allow me, I should 
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nice to examine for a few minutes 
whether this be true. If you read the 
papers with regard to this question, you 
will find that, barring whatever chance 
there may he of our again soon receiving 
a supply of cotton from America, the 
hopes of the whole country are directed 
to India. Our Government of India 
is not one of to-day. It is a Govern¬ 
ment that has lasted as long as the 
Government of the United States, and it 
has had far more insurrections and se¬ 
cessions, not one of which, I suppose 
some in this meeting must regret, has 
been tolerated by our Government or 
lecogni^ by France. Our Government 
in India has existed for a hundred years 
in some portion of the country where 
cotton is a staple produce of the land. 
, But we have had rmder the name of a 
Government what I have always de¬ 
scribed as a piratical joint-stock com¬ 
pany, beginning with Lord Clive, and 
ending, as I now hope it has ended, 
with Lord Dalhousie. And under that 
Government I will undertake to say that 
it was not in nature tliat you could have 
such improvement as should ever give 
you a fair supply of cotton. 

Up to the year 1814, the whole trade 
of India was a monopoly of the East 
India Coihpany. They took everything 
there that went there; they brought 
everything back that came here; they 
did whatsoever they pleased in the ter¬ 
ritories under their rule. I have here 
an extract from a report of a Member of 
Council in India, Mr. .Richards, pub¬ 
lished in the year 1812. He reports to 
the Court of Directors, that the whole 
cotton produce of the district was taken, 
without leaving any portion of the 
avowed share of the Ryots, that is, the 
cultivators, at their own free disposal; 
and he says that they are not suffered to 
know what they shall get for it until 
f after it has been far removed from their 
reach and from the country by exporta¬ 
tion coastwise to Bombay; and he says 
further, that the Company’s servants 
fixed the prices from ten to thirty per 
cent, under the general market rate in 
the districts that were not under the 
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Company’s rule. During the three years 
before the Company’s monopoly was 
abolished, in 1814, the whole cotton 
that we received from India (I quote 
from the brokers’ returns from Liver¬ 
pool), was only 17,000 bales; in the 
three years afterwards, owing,’no doubt, 
partly to the great increase in price, 
we received 5 s 1,000 bales, during which 
same three years the United States only 
sent us 611,000. Thus you see that in 
1817, i8:8, and 1819, more than forty 
years ago, the quantity we received from 
India was close upon, and in the year 
1818 it actually exceeded, that which we 
received from the United States. 

Well, now I come down to the year 
1832, and I have then the report of 
another Member of Council, and beg 
every working man here, every man who 
is told that there is nobody to blame, 
to listen to one or two extracts from the 
report. Mr. Warden, Member of the 
Council, gave evidence in 1832 that the 
money-tax levied on Surat cotton was 
56 rupees per candy, leaving the grower 
only 24 rupees, or rather less than jd. 
per pound. In 1846 there was so great 
a decay of the cotton trade of Western 
India, that a committee was appointed 
in Bombay, partly of Members of the 
Chamber of Commerce and partly of 
servants of the Government, and they 
made a report in which they stated that 
from every candy of cotton—a candy 
is 7 cwt. or 784. lbs.—costing 80 rupees, 
which is 160 shillings in Bombay, the 
Government had taken 48 rupees as 
land-tax and sea-duty, leaving only 32 
rupees, or less than |d. per pound, to 
be divided among all parties, from the 
Bombay seller to the Surat grower. 

In 1847 I was in the flouse of Com¬ 
mons, and I brought forward a pro¬ 
position for a select committee to inquire 
into this whole question; for in that 
year Lancashire was on the verge of 
the calamity that has now overtaken 
it; cotton was very scarce, for hun¬ 
dreds of the mills were working short 
time, and many were closed altogether. 
That committee reported that, in all 
the districts of Bombay and Madras 
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where cotton was cultivated, and gen¬ 
erally over those agricultural regions, 
the people were in a condition of the 
most abject and degraded pauperism; 
and I will ask you whether it is possible 
for a people in that condition to produce 
anything great, or anything good, or any¬ 
thing constant, which the world requires? 

It is not to be wondered at that the 
quality of the cotton should be bad—so 
bad that it is illustrated by an anecdote 
which a very excellent man of the 
Methodist body told me the other day. 
He said that at a prayer-meeting, not 
more than a dozen miles from where 
I live, one of the ministers was earnest 
in supplication to the Supreme; he de¬ 
tailed, no doubt, a great many things 
which he thought they were in want of, 
and amongst the rest, a supply of cotton 
for the famishing people in that district. 
"When he prayed for cotton, some man 
with a keen sense of what he had suf¬ 
fered, in response exclaimed ,‘0 Lord! 
but not Surat.’ 

Now, my argument is this, and my as¬ 
sertion is this, that the growth of cotton 
in India,—the growth of an article which 
was native and common in India before 
America was discovered by Europeans, 
—that the growth of that aiticle has 
been systematically injured, strangled, 
and destroyed by the stupid and wicked 
policy of the Indian Government. 

I saw, the other day, a letter from 
a gentleman as well acquainted with 
Indian affairs, perhaps, as any man in 
India,—a letter written to a member of 
the Madras Government,—in which he 
stated his firm opinion that, if it had not 
been for the Bombay Committee in 1846, 
and for my Committee in 1848, there 
would not have been any cotton sent 
from India at this moment to be worked 
up in Lancashire. Now, in 1846, the 
quantity of cotton coming from India 
had fallen to 94,000 bales. How has it 
increased since then? In 1859 
reached 509,000 bales; in i860, 562,000 
bales; and last year, owing to the ex¬ 
traordinarily high price, it had reached 
986,000 bales, and I suppose this year 
will be about the same as last year. 


I think, in justification of myself and 
of some of those with whom I have 
acted, I am entitled to ask your time 
for a few moments, to show you what l 
has been not so much done as attempted ' 
to be done to improve this state of ‘ 
things; and what has been the system¬ 
atic opposition that we have had to 
contend with. In the year 1847, I 
moved for that committee, in a speech 
from which I shall read one short 
extract. I said that ‘ We ought not 
to forget that the whole of the cotton 
grown in America is produced by slave 
labour, and this, I think, all will almit, 

—that, no matter as to the period in 
which slavery may have existed, abo¬ 
lished it will ultimately be, either by 
peaceable means or by violent means. 
Whether it comes to an end by peace- « 
able means or otherwise, there will in 
all probability be an interruption to the 
production of cotton, and the calamity 
which must in consequence fall upon a 
part of the American Union will be felt 
throughout the manufacturing districts 
of this country.* 

The committee was not refused;— 
Governments do not always refuse com¬ 
mittees ; they do not much fear them on 
matters of this kind; they puj as many 
men on as the mover of the committee 
does, and sometimes more, and they 
often consider a comrfiittee, as my hon¬ 
ourable Colleague will tell you, rather 
a convenient way of burying an un¬ 
pleasant question, at least for another 
session. The committee sat during the 
session of 1848, and it made a report, 
from which I shall quote, not an extract, 
but the sense of an extract. The evi¬ 
dence was very extensive, very com¬ 
plete, and entirely condemnatory of the 
whole system of the Indijin Govern¬ 
ment with regard to the land and agri¬ 
cultural produce, and one might have 
hoped that something would have arisen 
from it, and probably something has t 
arisen from it, but so slowly that you 
have no fruit,—nothing on which you 
can calculate, even up to this hour. 

Well, in 1850, as nothing more was 
done, I thought it time to t^e another 
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step, and I gave notice of a motion for 
the appointment of a Royal Commission, 
to go to India for the express purpose of 
pertaining the truth of this matter. 
[Fmoved, ‘That a Royal Commission 
fcoceed to India to inquire into the 
obstacles which prevent the increased 
growth of cotton in India, and to re¬ 
port upon any circumstance which may 
injuriously affect the economical and in¬ 
dustrial condition of the native popu¬ 
lation, being cultivators of the soil, 
within the Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay.’ 

Now I shall read you one extract 
from my speech on that occasion, which 
refers to this question of peril in Ame¬ 
rica. I said, ‘ But there is another 
point, that, whilst the production of 
cotton in the United States results from 
slave labour, whether we approve of any 
particular mode of abolishing slavery in 
any country or not, we are all convinced 
that it will be impossible in any country, 
and most of all in America, to keep 
between two and three millions of the 
population permanently in a state of 
bondage. By whatever means that sys¬ 
tem is to be abolished, whether by 
insurrection,—^which I should deplore,— 
or by some great measure of justice 
from the Government,—one thing is 
certain, that the production of cotton 
must be interfere with for a consider¬ 
able time after such an event has taken 
place i and it may happen that the 
greatest measure of freedom that has 
ever been conceded may be a measure 
the consequence of which will inflict 
mischief upon the greatest industrial 
pursuit that engages the labour of the 
operative population of this country.’ 

Now, it was not likely the Govern¬ 
ment could pay much attention to this, 

I for at that precise moment the Foreign 
Office—then presided over by Lord Pal¬ 
merston—was engaged with an English 
I fleet in the waters of Greece, in col¬ 
lecting a bad debt for one Don Pacifico, 
a Jew, who made a fraudulent demand 
on the Greek Government for injuries 
^id to have been committed upon him 
in Greece. Notwithstanding this, I 


called upon Lord John Russell, who was 
then the Prime Minister, and asked him 
whether he would grant the Commission 
I was going to move for. I will say 
this for him, he appeared to agree with 
me that it was a reasonable thing. I 
believe he saw the peril, and that my 
proposition was a proper one, but he 
said he wished he could communicate 
with Lord Dalhousie. But it was in the 
month of June, and he could not do 
that, and hear from him again before 
the close of the session. He told me 
that Sir John Hobhouse, then President 
of the India Board, was very much 
against it; and I answered,' Doubtless 
he is, because he speaks as the mouth¬ 
piece of the East India Company, against 
whom I am bringing this inquiry.’ 

Well, my proposition came before the 
House, and, as some of you may re¬ 
collect, it was opposed by the President 
of the India Board, and the Commission 
was consequently not granted. I had 
seen Sir Robert Peel,—this was only 
ten days before his death,—I had seen 
Sir Robert Peel, acquainted as he was 
with Lancashire interests, and had en¬ 
deavoured to enlist him in my support. 
He cordially and entirely approved of 
my motion, and he remained in the 
House during the whole of the time 
I was speaking; but when Sir John 
Hobhouse rose to resist the motion, and 
he found the Government would not 
consent to it, he then left his seat, and 
left the House. The night after, or 
two nights after, he met me in the 
lobby; and he said he thought it was 
but right he should explain why he left 
the House after the conversation he 
had held with me on this question 
before. He said he had hoped the 
Government would agree to the motion, 
but when he found they would not, his 
position was so delicate with regard 
to them and his own old party, that 
he was most anxious that nothing should 
induce him, unless under the pressure 
of some great extremity, to appear even 
to oppose them on any matter before 
the House. Therefore, from a very 
delicate sense of honour, he did not 
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say what I am sure he would have been 
glad to have said, and the proposition 
did not receive from him that help 
which, if it had received it, would have 
surmounted all obstacles. 

To show the sort of men who are 
made ministers—Sir John Hobhouse 
had on these occasions always a speech 
of the same sort. He said this; ‘ With 
respect to the peculiar urgency of the 
time, he could not say the honourable 
Gentleman had made out his case; for 
he found that the intportation of cotton 
from all countries showed an immense 
increase during the last three years.’ 
We know that the importation of cotton 
has shown an ‘ immense increase’ almost 
every three years for the last fifty years. 
But it was because that increase was 
entirely, or nearly so, from one source, 
and thiit source one of extreme peril, 
that I asked for the inquiry for which 
I moved. He said he had a letter 
in his hand—and he shook it at me— 
from the Secretary of the Commercial 
Association of Manchester, in which 
the diiectors of that body declared by 
special resolution that my proposition 
was not necessary, that an inquiry might 
do harm, and that they were abundantly 
satisfied with everything that these lords 
of Leadenhall-street were doing. He 
said, ‘ Such was the letter of the Secre¬ 
tary of the Association, and it was a 
complete answer to the hon. Gentle¬ 
man who had brought forward this 
motion.’ 

At this moment one of these gentle¬ 
men to whom I have referred, then 
President of the Board of Control, Go¬ 
vernor of India, author, as he told a 
committee on which I sat, of the Affghan 
war, is now decorated with a Norman 
title—for our masters even after a lapse 
of eight hundred years ape the Norman 
style—sits in the House of Peers, and 
legislates for you, having neglected in 
regard to India every great duty which 
appertained to his high ofiice; and to 
show that it is not only cabinets and 
monarchs who thus distribute honours 
and rewards, the President of that Com¬ 
mercial Association though whose in¬ 


stigation that letter was written is now 
one of the representatives of Manchester, 
the great centre of that manufacture 
whose very foundation is now crumbling 
into ruin. 

But I was not, although discouraged, 
baffled. I went down to the Chamber 
of Commerce in Manchester, and along 
with Mr. Bazley, then the President of 
the Chamber, I believe, and Mr. Henry 
Ashworth, who is now' the President 
of that Chamber, and many others, we 
determined to h,ive a Commission of In¬ 
quiry of our own. We raised a subscrip¬ 
tion of more than 2,000/.; we selected 
a gentleman—Mr. Alexander Mackay, 
the author of one of the very best books 
ever written by an Englishman upon 
America, The Western World —and we 
invited him to become our Commis¬ 
sioner, and, unfortunately for him, he 
accepted the office. He went to India, 
he made many inquiries, he wrote many 
interesting reports; but, like many others 
who go to India, his health declined; 
he returned from Bombay, but he did 
not live to reach home. 

We were greatly disappointed at this 
on public grounds, besides our regret 
for the loss of one of so much private < 
worth. Some of us, Mr. Bazley par¬ 
ticularly, undertook the charge of pub¬ 
lishing these reports, and a friend of' 
Mr. Mackay’s, now ho longer living, 
undertook the editorship of them, and 
they were published in a volume called 
Western India; and that volume received 
such circulation as a work of that na¬ 
ture is likely to have. „ 

In the year 1853 there came the 
proposition for the renewal of the East 
India Company’s' charter. I opposed 
that to the utmost of my power in the 
House of Commons, and some of you 
will recollect I came down here with 
Mr. Danby Seymour, the Member for 
Poole, a gentleman well acquainted with 
Indian affairs, and attended a meeting - 
in this very hall, to denounce the policy 
of conferring the government of that 
great country for another twenty years 
upon a Company which had so entirely 
neglected every duty belonging to it 
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Scept one—the duty of collecting taxes. 
In 1854, Colonel Cotton — now Sir 
Autl.ur Cotton, one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished engineers in India—came 
; down to Manchester. We had a meeting 
t the Town Hall, and he gave an 
(Idress on the subject of opening the 
■todavery River, in order that it might 
iStm a mode of transit, cheap and ex- 
pe(titious, from the cotton districts to 
the north of that river; and it was 
proposed to form a joint-stock company 
to do it, but unfortunately the Russian 
war came on and disturbed all ctmi- 
mercial projects, and made it impos¬ 
sible to raise money for any—as some 
ight call it—speculative purpose, like 
lat of opening an Indian river. 

Well, in 1857 there came the mutiny, 
fhat did our rulers do then? Sir 
harlcs Wood, in 1853, had made a 
seech five hours long, most of it in 
raise of the government of the East 
ndia Company. In 1858—at the open- 
ig of the session in 1858,1 think—the 
iovernment brought in a Bill to abolish 
lat Company, and to establish a new 
irm of government for India. That 
fas exactly what we asked them to do 
1 1853; but, as in everything else, 
lOthing is done until there comes an 
iverwhelming calamity, when the most 
ibtuse and perverse is driven from his 
wsition. In 1858* that Bitl passed, 
inder the auspices of Lord Stanley, 
-t was not a Bill such as I think Lord 
itanley approved when he was not a 
Minister; it was not a Bill such as I 
lelieve Jie would have brought in if he 
lad been permitted by the House and 
the Cabinet to have brought in a better 
hill. It abolished the East India Com¬ 
pany, established a new Council, and 
Irft things to a great extent much in the 
^e state as they were. 

I During the discussion of that Bill, I 
fcde a speech on Indian affairs, which 
wielieve goes to the root of the matter, 
f protested then as now against the 
jpotion of governing one hundred and 
(fifty millions of people—twenty different 
|nations, with twenty different langua¬ 
ges—from a little coterie of rulers in the 
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city of Calcutta. I proposed that the 
country should be divided into five or 
six separate, and, as regards each other, 
independent Presidencies of equal rank, 
with a governor and council in each, 
and eaM government corresponding 
with, and dependent upon, and respon¬ 
sible to, a Secretary of State in this 
country. I am of opinion that if such 
a Government were established, one in 
each Presidency, and if there was a 
first-class engineer, with an efficient 
staff, whose business should be to deter¬ 
mine what public works should be 
carried on, some by the Government 
and some by private companies-I 
believe that ten years of such judicious 
labours would work an entire revolution 
in the condition of India ; and if it had 
been done when I first began to move 
in this question, I have not the smallest 
doubt we might have had at this 
moment any quantity of cotton whatever 
that the mills of Lancashire require. 

Well, after this, I am afraid some of 
my friends may feel, and my opponents 
will say, that it is very egotistical in me 
to have entered into these details. But 
I think, after this recapitulation, I am 
at liberty to say I am guiltless of that 
calamity which has fallen upon us. 
And I may mention that some friends 
of mine—Mr. John Dickinson, now 
Chairman of the Indian Reform Asso¬ 
ciation, Mr. Barley, one of the Members 
for Manchester, Mr. Ashworth, the 
President of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Manchester, and Mr. John Benjamin 
Smith, the Member for Stockport— 
present themselves at this moment to 
my eyes as those who have been largely 
instrumental in calling the attention of 
Parliament and of the country to this 
great question of the reform of our 
Government in India. 

But I have been asked twenty, fifty 
times during the last twelve months, 

‘ Why do you not come out and say 
something? Whv can you not tell us 
"something in this time of our great 
need?’ Well, I reply, ‘I told you 
something when speaking was of use; 
all I can say now is.this, or nearly all. 
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hat a hundred years of crime against 
he negro’in America, and a hundred 
^ears of crime against the docile natives 
)f our Indian empire, are not to be 
Abashed away by the penitence and the 
suffering of an hour.’ 

But what is our position? for you 
who are subscribing your money here 
have a right to know. I believe the 
quantity of cotton in the United States 
is at this moment much less than many 
people here believe, and that it is in no 
condition to be forwarded and exported. 
And I suspect that it is far more pro¬ 
bable than otherwise notwithstanding 
some of the strange theories of my 
honourable Colleague, that there never 
will again be in America a crop of 
cotton grown by slave labour. You 
will understand—I hope so, at least 
—that I am not undertaking the office 
of prophet, I am not predicting; I 
know that everything which is not 
absolutely impossible may happen, and 
therefore things may happen wholly 
different to the course which appears to 
me to be likely. But I say, taking the 
facts as they are before us—with that 
most limited vision which is given to 
mortals—the high probability is that 
there will never be another considera¬ 
ble crop, or one available for our 
manufactories, from slave labour in the 
United States. 

We read the American papers, or the 
quotations from them in our own 
papers, but I believe we can form no 
adequate conception of the disorganiza¬ 
tion and chaos that now prevail through¬ 
out a great portion of the Southern 
States. It is natural to a state of war 
under the circumstances of society in 
that region. But then we may be 
asked, What are our sources of supply, 
putting aside India? There is the 
colony of Queensland, where enthusiastic 
persons tell you cotton can be grown 
worth 3s. a pound. True enough; but, 
when labour is probably worth los. a- 
day, I am not sure you are likely to get* 
any large supply of that material we so 
much want, at a rate so cheap that we 
shall be likely to use it. Africa is 
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pointed to by a very zealous friend /'jf 
mine; but Africa is a land of sava/fges, 
and with its climate so much ag|ainst 
European constitutions, I should *noti 
entertain the hope that any great relifflf 
at any early period can be had from 
that continent. Egypt will send us 
30,000 or 40,000 bales more than last 
year; in all probability Syria and Brazil, 
with these high prices, will increase 
their production to some considerable 
extent; but I believe there is no country 
at present from which you can derive 
any* very large supply, except you can 
get it from your own dependencies in 
India. Now if there be no moie cotton 
to be grown for two, or three, or four' 
years in America, for our supply, we 
shall require, considering the smallness 
of the bales and the loss in working up» 
the cotton—we shall require nearly 
6,000,000 of additional bales to be 
supplied from some source. 

I want to put to you one question. 
It has taken the United States twenty 
years, from 1840 up to i860, to increase 
their growth of cotton from 2,000,000 
bales to 4,000,000. How long will it 
take any other country, with compa¬ 
ratively little capital, with a thousand 
disadvantages which America did not 
suffer from—how long will it take any 
other country, or all other countries, to 
give us 3,000,000 or 6,000,000 addi¬ 
tional bales of cotton? •There is one 
stimulus—the only one that I know of; 
and although I have not recommended 
it to the Government, and I know not 
precisely what sacrifice it would entail, 
yet I shall mention it, and I do it on 
the authority of a gentleman to whom 
I. have referred, who is thoroughly 
acquainted with Indian agriculture, and 
whose family have been landowners and 
cultivators in India for sixty years. He 
says there is only one mode by which 
you can rapidly stimulate the growth of 
cotton in India, except that stimulit^ 
coming from the high prices for the 
time being,—he says that, if the Govern¬ 
ment would make a public declaration 
that for five years they would exempt 
from land-tax all land which during 
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that time shall grow cotton, there would 
be the most extraordinary increase in 
fee growth of that article which has 
ver been seen in regard to any branch 
agriculture in the world. 

I do not know how far that would 
t, but I believe the stimulus would be 
enormous,—the loss to the Government 
in revenue would be something, but the 
ieliverance to the industry of Lanca¬ 
shire, if it succeeded, as my friend 
thinks, would of course be speedy, and 
perhaps complete. Short of this, I look 
upon the restoration of the prosperity 
of Lancashire as distant. I believe 
this misfortune may entail ruin upon 
the whole working population, and that 
it may gradually engulf the smaller 
traders and those possessing the least 
capital. I do not say it will, because, 
as I have said,®what is not impossible 
may happen,—but it may for years 
make the whole factory property of 
Lancashire almost entirely worthless. 
Well, this is a very dismal look*out 
for a great many persons in this coun¬ 
try; but it comes, as I have said,—it 
comes from that utter neglect of their 
opportunities and their duties which 
distinguished the Government of 
India, 

Now, Sir, before I sit down I shall 
ask you to listen to me for a few 
moments on the other branch of this 
great question, which refers to that sad 
tragedy which is passing before our 
eye^ in the United Stales of America. 
i shall not, in consequence of anything 
you have heard from my hon. Kiiend, 
conceal from you any of the opinions 
which I hold, and which I proposed to 
jay before you if he had not spoken, 
daving given to him, notwithstanding 
>ome diversity of opinion, a fair and 
jandid hearing, I presume that I shall 
fccive the same favour from those who 
py differ from me. If I had known 
«t my hon. Friend was going to make 
ih elaborate speech on this occasion, 
one of two things I should have done: 
I should either have prepared myself 
entirely to answer him, or I should 
have decided not to attend a meeting 
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where there could by any possibility 
of chance have been anything like dis¬ 
cord between so many—his friends and 
my friends—in this room. 

Since I have been Member for Bir¬ 
mingham, Mr. Scholefield has treated 
me with the kindness of a l^rother. 
Nothing could possibly be more ge¬ 
nerous and more disinterested in every 
way than his conduct towards me during 
these several years, and tlierefore I 
would much rather—far rather—that I 
lost any opportunity like this of speaking 
on this question, than I would have 
come here and appeared to be at vari¬ 
ance with him. Rut I am happy to 
say that this great question does not 
depend upon the opinion of any man in 
Birmingham, or in Kngland, or anywhere 
else. And therefore I could—anxious 
always, unless imperative duty requires, 
to avoid even a semblance of difference 
—1 could with a clear conscience have 
abstained from coming t# and speaking 
at this meeting. 

But I observe that my hon. B'riend 
endeavoured to avoid committing him¬ 
self to what is called sympathy with the 
South. He takes a political view of 
this great question,—is disposed to deal 
with the matter as he would have dealt 
with the case of a colony of Spain or 
Portugal revolting in South America, or 
of Greece revolting from Turkey. I 
should like, to state here what 1 once 
said to an eminent American. He asked 
me if T could give him an idea of the 
course of public opinion in this country 
from the moment we heard of the seces¬ 
sion of the Cotton States; and I en¬ 
deavoured to trace it in this way,—and 
I ask you to say whether it is a fair and 
full description. 

I said — and my hon. Friend has 
admitted this—that when the revolt 
or secession was first announced, people 
here were generally against the South. 
Nobody thought then that the South 
had any cause for breaking up the in¬ 
tegrity of that great nation. Their 
opinion was, and what people said, ac¬ 
cording to their different politics in this 
country was, ‘They have a Government 
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which is mild, and not in any degree 
oppressive; they have not what some 
people love very much, and what some 
people dislike,—they have not a costly 
monarchy, and an aristocracy, creating 
and living'^on patronage. They have 
not an expensive foreign policy; a great 
army; a great navy; and they have no 
suffering millions discontented and en¬ 
deavouring to overthrow their Govern¬ 
ment ;—all which things have been said 
against Governments in this country 
and in Europe a hundred times within 
our own hearing,’—and therefore, they 
said; ‘Why should these men revolt ?’ 

But for a moment the Washington 
Government appeared paralyzed. It 
had no army and no navy; everybody 
was traitor to it. It was paralyzed 
and apparently helpless; and in the hour 
when the government was transferred 
from President Buchanan to President 
Lincoln, many people—such was the 
unprepared stHte of the North, such 
was the apparent paralysis of everything 
there—thought there would be no war; 
and men shook hands with each other 
pleasantly, and congratulated themselves 
that the disaster of a great strife, and 
the mischief to our own trade, might 
be avoided. That was the opinion at 
that moment, so far as I can recollect, 
and could gather at the time, with my 
opportunities of gathering such opinion. 
They thought the North would acquiesce 
in the rending of the Republic, and that 
there would be no war. 

Well, but there was another reason. 
They were told by certain public writers 
in this country that the contest was 
entirely hopeless, as they have been told 
lately by the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer. I am very happy that, though 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is able 
to decide to a penny what shall be the 
amount of taxes to meet public expendi¬ 
ture in England, he cannot decide what 
shall be the fate of a whole continent. 
It was said that the contest was hope¬ 
less, and why should the North continue 
a contest at so much loss of blood and 
^ treasure, and at so great a loss to the 
4 } commerce of the whole world? If a 
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man thought—if a man believed in his 
heart that the contest was absolutely 
hopeless—no man in this country had | 
probably any right to form a positive I, 
opinion one way or the other—but if 
he had formed that opinion, he might 
think, ‘ Well, the North can never 
be successful; it would be much better 
that they should not carry on the war 
at all; and therefore I am rather glad^ 
that the South should have success, for 
by that the war will be the sooner put 
an end to.’ I think this was a feeling 
that was abroad. 

Now I am of opinion that, if we 
judge a foreign nation in the circum-^, 
stances in which we find America, we 
ought to apply to it our own principles. 
My hon. Fiiend has referred to the 
question of the TretU. 1 was not here-' 
last year, but I heard of a meeting— ^ 
I read in the papers of a meeting held ' 
in reference to that affair in this very 
hall, and that there was a great diversity 
of opinion. But the majority were 
supposed to indorse the policy of the 
Government in making a great demon¬ 
stration of force. And I think I read 
that at least one minister of religion 
took that view from this platform. 1 
am not complaining of it. But I say 
that if you thought when the American 
captain, even if he Ijad acted under the 
commands of his Government, which 
he had not, had taken two men most 
injurious and hostile to his country from 
the deck of an English ship—if you 
thought that on that ground you were 
justified in going to war with Uie Re¬ 
public of North America, then 1 say 
you ought not to be very nice in judging 
what America should do in circum¬ 
stances much more onerous than those 
in which you were placed. 

Now, lake as an illustration the Rock 
of Gibmltar. Many of you have been 
there, I dare say. I have; and among ii 
the things that interested me were t^ i 
moffkeys on the top of it, and a good | 
many people at the bottom, who were j 
living on English taxes. Well, the Rock 
of Gibraltar was taken and retained 
by this country when we were not at I 
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war with Spain, and it was retained 
I .contrary to every law. of morality and 
^honour. [A Voice; ‘ No! No !’] No 
‘-doubt the Gentleman below is much 
better acquainted with the history of 
it than I am, but I may suggest to 
him that very likely we have read two 
different histories. But I will let this 
pass, and I will assume that it came 
into the possession of England in the 
most honourable way, which is, I sup¬ 
pose. by regular and acknowledged na¬ 
tional warfare. 

Suppose, at this moment, you heard, 
or the English Government heard, that 
Spain was equipping expeditions, by land 
and sea, for the purpose of retaking 
that fortress and rock. Now, although 
it is not of the slightest advantage to 
* any Englishman living, excepting to 
’ those who have pensions and occupa¬ 
tions upon it; although every Govern¬ 
ment knows it, and although more than 
one Government has been anxious to 
give it up, and I hope this Government 
will send my friend, Mr. Cobden, to 
Madrid, with an offer that Gibraltar 
shall be ceded to Spain, as being of no 
use to this country, and only embitler- 
dng, as statesmen have admitted, the 
relations between Spain and England,— 
and if he were to go to Madrid with an 
offer of the Rock ‘jf Gibraltar, I believe 
he might obtain a commercial treaty 
with Spain, that y^ould admit every 
English manufacture and every article 
of English produce into that country 
at a duty of not more than ten per 
cent. say, do you not think that, 
if you heard that Spain was about to 
retake that useless rock, mustering her 
legions and her fleets, the English Go¬ 
vernment would combine all the power 
of this country to resist it? 

If that be so, then I think—seeing 
; that there was a fair election two years 
^^o, and that President Lincoln was 
**feiirly and honestly elected—that when 
the Southern leaders met at Montgo¬ 
mery in Alabama, on the 6th of March, 
and authorized the raising of a hundred 
thousand men, and when, on the 15th 
of April, they attacked Fort Sumter— 
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not a fort of South Carolina, but a fort 
of the Union—then, upon all the prin¬ 
ciples that Englishmen and ' English 
Governments have ever acted upon, 
President Lincoln was justified in calling 
out seventy-five thousand men—which 
was his first call—for the purpose 
of maintaining the integrity of that 
nation, which was the main purpose 
of the oath which he had taken at his 
'election. 

Now I shall not go into a long 
argument upon this question, for the 
reason that a year ago I said what I 
thought it necessary to say upon if, and 
because 1 believe the question is in the 
hand, not of my hon. Friend, nor in 
that of Lord Palmerston, nor in that 
even of President Lincoln, but it is in 
the hand of the Supreme Ruler, who is 
bringing about one of those great trans¬ 
actions in history which men often will 
not regard when they are passing be¬ 
fore them,but which they look back upon 
with awe and astonishment some years 
after they are past. So I shall content 
myself with asking one or two questions. 
I shall not discuss the question whether 
the North is making war for the 
Constitution, or making war for the 
abolition of slavery. 

Jf you come to a matter of sympathy 
with the South, or recognition of the 
South, or mediation or intervention for 
the benefit of the South, you should con¬ 
sider what are the ends of the South. 
Surely the United States’ Government 
is a Government at amity with this 
country. Its Minister is in London—a 
man honourable by family, as you know, 
in America, his father and his grand¬ 
father having held the office of President 
of the Republic. You have your own 
Minister just returned to Washington. 
Is this hypocrisy? Are you, because 
you can cavil at certain things which 
the North, the United Stales’ Govern¬ 
ment, has done or has not done, are 
you eagerly to throw the influence of 
your opinion into a movement which is 
to dismember the great Republic? 

Is there a man here that doubts for a 
moment that the object of the war on 
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the part of the South—they began the 
war—that the object of the war on the 
part of the South is to maintain in 
bondage four millions of human beings ? 
That is only a small part of it. The 
further object is to perpetuate for ever 
the bondage of all the posterity of those 
four millions of slaves. [A few cries of 
* No 1 No r] You will hear that I am 
not in a condition to contest vigorously 
anything that may be opposed, for I am 
suffering, as nearly everybody is, from 
the state of the weather, and a hoarse¬ 
ness that almost hinders me from 
speaking. I could quote their own 
documents till midnight in proof of 
what I say; and if 1 found a man who 
denied it, upon the evidence that had 
been offered, I would not offend him, or 
trouble myself by trying further to con¬ 
vince him. 

The object is, that a handful of white 
men on that continent shall lord it over 
many millions of blacks, made black by 
the very Hand that made us white. 
The object is, that they should have 
the power to breed negroes, to work 
negroes, to lash negroes, to chain 
negroes,’to buy and sell negroes, to 
deny them the commonest ties of family, 
or to break their hearts by rending 
them at their pleasure, to close their 
mental eye to but a glimpse even of 
that knowle<lge which separates us from 
the brute—for in their laws it is cri¬ 
minal and penal to teach the negro to 
read—to seal from their hearts the Book 
of our religion, and to make chattels and 
things of men and women and children. 

Now I want to ask whether this is to 
be the foundation, as it is proposed, of 
a new slave empire, and whether it is 
intended that on this audacious and 
infernal basis England’s new ally is to 
be built up. It has been said that 
Greece was recognized, and that other 
countries htd been recognized. But 
Greece was not recognized till after she 
had fought Turkey for six years, and the 
Republics of South America, some of 
them, not till they had fought the 
mother country for a score of years. 
France did not recognize the United 


States of America till some, 1 think, six 
years, five certainly, after the beginning 
of the War of Independence, and even 
then it was received as a declaration of \ 
war by the English Government, i 
want to know who they are who speak 
eagerly in favour of England becoming 
the ally and friend of this great con¬ 
spiracy against human nature. 

Now I should have no kind of objec¬ 
tion to recognize a country because it 
was a country that held slaves—to 
recognize the United States, or to be in 
amity with it. The question of slavery 
there, and in Cuba and in Brazil, is, as 
far as respects the present generation, , 
an accident, and it would be unreason¬ 
able that we should object to trade with 
and have political relations with a 
country, merely because it happened to 
have within its borders the institution of 
slavery, hateful as that institution is. 
But in this case it is a new State intend¬ 
ing to set itself up on the sole basis of 
slavery. Slavery is blasphemously 
declared to be its chief corner-stone. 

I have heard that there are, in this 
country, ministers of state who are in 
favour of the South; that there are 
members of the aristocracy who are 
terrified at the shadow ofi the Great' 
Republic; that there are rich men on 
our commercial excl^nges, depravetl, it 
may be, by their riches, and thriving 
uiiwholesomely within the atmosphere 
of a privileged class; that there are 
conductors of the public press who 
would barter the rights of millions of 
their fellow-creature* that they might 
bask in the smiles of the great. 

But I know that there are ministers 
of state who do not wish that this 
insurrection should break up the Ame¬ 
rican nation; that there are members of 
our aristocracy who are not afraid of 
the shadow of the Republic; that there 
are rich men, many, who are not de¬ 
praved by their riches; and that theri^l 
are public writers of eminence and 
honour who will not barter human 
rights for the patronage of the great. 
But most of ail, and before all, I 
belieVe,’—I am sure it is true in Lanca- 
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shire, where the working men have seen 
themselves coming down from pros¬ 
perity to ruin, from independence to a 
subsistence on charity,—I say that I 
felieve that the unenfranchised but not 
hopeless millions of this country will 
never sympathize with a revolt which is 
' itended to destroy the liberty of a 
ontinent, and to build on its ruins a 
nighty fabric of human bondage. 

When I speak to gentlemen in private 
ipon this matter, and hear their own 
andid opinion,—I mean those who 
liffer from me on this question.—they 
generally end by saying that the Re¬ 
public is too great and too powerful, 
ind that it is better for us—not by ‘ us’ 
meaning you, but the governing classes 
and the governing policy of England— 
that it should be broken up. But we 
will suppose that we arc in New York 
or in Boston, discussing the policy and 
power of England. If any one there 
were to point to England,—not to the 
thirty-one millions of population in 
these islands, but to her one hundred 
and fifty millions in India, and nobody 
knows how many millions more in every 
other part of the globe,—might he not, 
-whilst boasting that America has not 
covered the ocean with fleets of force, 
or left the bones of her citizens to 
blanch on a hundred European battle¬ 
fields,—might he hot fairly say, that 
England is great and powerful, and 
that it is perilous for the world that she 
is so great ? 

But bear in mind that every declara¬ 
tion of this kind, whether from an 
Englisliman who professes to be strictly 
English, or from an American strictly 
American, or from a Frenchman strictly 
French,—whether it asserts in arrogant 
strains that Britannia rules the waves, 
or speaks of ‘ manifest destiny ’ and the 
supremacy of the ‘ Stars and Stripes,’ or 
'boasts that the Eagles of one nation, 
|j(l^ving once overrun Europe, may pos¬ 
sibly repeat the experiment,—I say alt 
this is to be condemned. It is not truly 
patriotic; it.is not rational; it is not 
moral. 'Then, I say, if any man wshes 
the Great Republic to be severon 


that ground: in my opinion, he is doing 
that which tends to keep alive jealousies 
which, as far as he can prevent it, will 
never die; though if they do not die, 
wars must be eternal. 

But then I shall be told that the 
people of the North do not like us at 
all. In fact, we have heard it to-night. 
It is not reasonable that they should 
like us. If an American be in this room 
to-night, will he feel that he likes my 
honourable Friend? But if the North 
does not like England, does anybody 
believe the South does? It does not 
appear to me to be a question of liking 
or disliking. Everybody knows that 
when the South was in power,—and it 
has been in power for the last fifty 
years,—everybody knows that hostility 
to this country, wherever it existed in 
America, was cherished and stimulaterl 
to the utmost degree by some of those 
very men who are now leaders of this 
very insurrection. 

My hon. Friend read a passage about 
the Alabama. I undertake to say that 
he is not acquainted with the facts 
about the Alabama. That he will ac¬ 
knowledge, I think. The Government 
of this country have admitted that the 
building of the Alabama, and her sailing 
from the Mersey, was a violation of 
international law. In America they say, 
and they say here, that the Alabama is 
a ship of war ; that she was built in the 
Mersey; that she was built, and 1 have 
reason to believe it, by a member of the 
British Parliament; that she is furnished 
with guns of English manufacture; that 
she is manned almost entirely by Eng¬ 
lishmen ; and that these facts were 
represented, as I know they were repre¬ 
sented, to the collector of customs in 
Liverpool, who pooh-poohed them, and 
said there was nothing in them. He' 
was requested to send the facts up 
to London to the Customs’ authorities, 
and their solicitor, not a very wise man, 
but probably in favour of breaking up 
the Republic, did not think them of 
much consequence; but afterwards the 
opinion of an eminent counsel, Mr. 
Collier, the Member for Plymouth, was 
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taken, and he stated distinctly that 
what was being done in Liverpool was 
a direct infringement of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act, and that the Customs’ 
authorities of Liverpool would be re¬ 
sponsible for anything that happened in 
consequence. 

When this opinion was taken to the 
Foreign Office, the Foreign Office was a 
little astonished and a little troubled; 
and after they had consulted their own 
Taw officers, whose opinions agreed with 
that of Mr. Collier, they did what 
Government officers generally do, and 
as promptly,—a telegraphic message 
went down to Liverpool lo order that 
this vessel should be seized, and she 
happened to sail an hour or two before 
the message arrived. She has never 
been into a Confederate port—they 
have not got any ports; she hoists the 
English flag when she w^anls to come 
alongside a ship; she sets a ship on 
fire in the night, and when, seeing fire, 
another ship bears down to lend help, 
she seizes it, and pillages and burns it. 
I think that, if we were citizens of New 
York, it would require a little more 
calmness than is shown in this country 
to look at all this as if it was a matter 
with which we had no concern. And 
therefore I do not so much blame the 
language that has been used in Ame¬ 
rica in reference to the question of the 
Alabama. 

But they do not know in America so 
much as we know—the whole truth 
about public opinion here. There are 
ministers in our Cabinet as resolved to 
be no traitors to freedom, on this ques¬ 
tion, as I am; and there are members 
of the English aiistocracy, and in the 
very highest rank, as I know for a 
certainty, who hold the same opinion. 
They do not know in America—at 
least, there has been no indication of 
it until the advices that have come to 
hand within the last two days—what 
is the opinion of the great body of the 
w'orking classes in England. There 
has been every effort that money and 
malice could make to stimulate in Lan¬ 
cashire, amongst the suffering popula¬ 


tion, an expression of opinion in favour 
of the Slave States. They have not 
been able to get it. And I honour thait 
population for their fidelity to princi-> 
pies and to freedom, and 1 say that the 
course they have taken ought to atone 
in the minds of the people of the United 
States for miles of leading articles, writ¬ 
ten by the London press,—by men who 
would barter every human right,—that 
they might serve the parly with which 
they are associated. j 

But now I shall ask you one other 
question before I sit down,—How ^ 
comes it that on the Continent there is i 
not a liberal newspaper, nor a liberal 
politician, that has said, or has thought* 
of saying, a word in favour' of this por¬ 
tentous and monstrous shape which now 
asks to be received into the family of 
nations ? Take the great Italian Minis¬ 
ter, Count Cavour. You read some ^ 
time ago in the papers part of a des- 
palcli which he wrote on the question 
of America—he had no difficulty in 
deciding. Ask Garibaldi. Is there in 
Europe a more disinterested and ge¬ 
nerous friend of freedom than Gari¬ 
baldi ? Ask that illustrious Hungarian, 
to whose marvellous eloquence yoq 
once listened in this hall. Will he tell 
you that slavery has nothing to do with 
it, and that the slaveholders of the 
South will liberate ^he negroes sooner 
than the North through the instru¬ 
mentality of the war? Ask Victor 
Hugo, the poet of freedom,—the expo¬ 
nent, may 1 not call him, of the yearn¬ 
ings of all mankind for a better^ time? 
Ask any man in Europe who opens his 
lips for freedom,—who dips his pen in 
ink that he may indite a sentence fot 
freedom,—whoever has a sympathy for 
freedom warm in his own heart,—ask 
him,—he will have no difficulty in 
telling you on which side your sym¬ 
pathies should lie. 

Only a fe^v days ago a German mefy?^, 
chant in Manchc'iter was speaking to h 
friend of mine, and said he had recently 
travellec^ all through G^ ^many. He 
said, 11 am so surprised,—! don’t find 
on i^ei^n in favour of the South.’ That 
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is not true of Germany only, it is true 
rf all the world except this island, 
fcmed freedom, in which we dwell. 

[ will tell you what is the reason. Our 
London press is mainly in the hands of 
certain ruling West End classes; it acts 
and writes in favour of those classes. I 
will tell you what they mean. One of the 
most eminent statesmen in this country, 
—one who has rendered the greatest 
services to the country, though, I must 
say, not in an official capacity, in which 
men very seldom confer such great ad¬ 
vantages upon the country,—he told me 
twice, at an interval of several months, 

* I had no idea how much influence the 
example of that Republic was having 
upon opinion here, until I discovered 
the universal congratulation that the 
'Republic was likely to be broken up." 

But, Sir, the Free States are the 
home of the working man. Now, I 
speak to working men particularly at 
this moment. Do you know that in 
fifteen years two million five hundred 
thousand persons, men, women, and 
<'hildren, have left the United Kingdom 
0 find a home in the Free States of 
America? That is a population equal 
o eight great cities of the size of Bir- 
ningham. What would you think of 
iight Birminghams being transplanted 
rom this country and set down in the 
United States ? Speaking generally, 
svery man of these two and a half 
naillions is in a position of much higher 
comfort and prosperity than he would 
have been if he had remained in this 
country. I say it is the home of the 
working man; as one of her poets has 
recently said,— 

* For her free latch-string never was 
drawn in 

Against the poorest child of Adam's 
kin.* 

^fld in that land there are no six 
millions of grown men—I speak of the 
Free States—excluded from the consti¬ 
tution of th«r country and its electoral 
franchise; there, you will find a free 
Church, a free school, free land, a free 


vote, and a free career for the child of 
the humblest bom in the land. My 
countrymen who work for your living, 
remember this: there will be one wild 
shriek of freedom to startle all mankind 
if that American Republic should be 
overthrown. 

Now for one moment let us lift 
ourselves, if we can, above the narrow 
circle in which we are all too apt to 
live and think; let us put ourselves on 
an historical eminence, and judge this 
matter fairly. Slavery has been, as we 
all know, the huge, foul blot upon the 
fame of the American Republic; it is a 
hideous outrage against human right 
and against Divine law; but the pride, 
the passion of man, will not permit its 
peaceable extinction. The slave owners 
of our colonies, if they had been strong 
enough, would have revolted too. I 
believe there was no mode short of a 
miracle more stupendous than any re¬ 
corded in Holy Writ that could in our 
time, or in a century, or in any time, 
have brought about the abolition of 
slavery in America, but the suicide 
which the South has committed and 
the war which it has begun. 

Sir, it is a measureless calamity,-— 
this war. I said the Russian war was a 
measureless calamity, and yet many of 
your leaders and friends told you that it 
was a just war to maintain the integrity 
of Turkey, some thousands of miles off. 
Surely the integrity of your own country 
at your own doors must be worth as 
much as the integrity of Turkey. Is 
not this war the penalty which inex¬ 
orable justice exacts from America, 
North and South, for the enormous 
guilt of cheiishing that frightful iniquity 
of slavery for the last eighty years? I 
do not blame any man here who thinks 
the cause of the North hopeless and the 
restoration of the Union impossible. 
It may be hopeless; the restoration 
may be impossible. You have the 
authority of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on that point. The Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exenequer, as a speaker, is 
not surpassed by any man in England, 
and he is a great statesman; he believes 
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the cause of the North to be hopeless; 
that their enterprise cannot succeed. 

Well, he is quite welcome to that 
opinion, and so is anybody else. I do 
not hold the opinion; but the facts are 
before ■ us all, and, as far as we can 
discard passion and sympathy, we are 
all equally at liberty to form our own 
opinion. But what I do blame is this. 
I blame men who are eager to admit 
into the family of nations a State which 
offers itself to us, based upon a prin¬ 
ciple, I will undertake to say, more 
odious and more blasphemous than was 
ever heretofore dreamed of in Christian 
or Pagan, in civilized or in savage times, 
The leaders of this revolt propose this 
monstrous thing—that over a territory 
forty times as large as England, the 
blight and curse of slavery shall be for 
ever perpetuated. 

I cannot believe, for my part, that 
such a fate will befall that fair land. 


stricken though it now is with the ' 
ravages of war. I cannot believe that ' 
civilization, in its journey with the'sun, i 
will sink into endless night in order to>j 
gratify the ambition of the leaders of 
this revolt, who seek to i 

‘Wade through slaughter to a throne. 
And shut the gates of mercy on man¬ 
kind.’ 

I have another and a far brighter vision ■ 
before my gaze. It may be but a 
vision, but I will cherish it. I see one i 
vast confederation stretching from the 
frozen North in unbroken line to the 
glowing South, and from the wild 
billows of the Atlantic westward to the* 
calmer waters of the Pacific main,—and 
I see one people, and one language, and 
one law, and one faith, and, over alb 
that wide continent, the home of free¬ 
dom, and a refuge for the oppressed of' 
every race and of every clime. 
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the purpose of passing a resolution of thanks to the merchants of New York, fc. 
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I FEEL as if we were in our places to¬ 
night, for we are met for the purpose of 
considering, and, I doubt not, of agreeing 
jto a resolution expressive of our sense 
W the generosity of the merchants of 
Tfew York, and other citizens of the 
United States, who have, in the midst 
of so many troubles and such great 
sacrifices, contributed to the relief of 
that appalling distress which has pre¬ 
vailed, and does still prevail, in this 
county. 

I regard this transmission of assist¬ 
ance from the United States as a proof 
that Ae world moves onward in the 
direction of a better time. It is an 
evidence that, whatever may be the 
faults of ambitious men, and sometimes, 
may I not say, the crimes of Govern¬ 
ments, the peoples are drawing together, 
and beginning to learn that it never 
Was intended that they should be hos¬ 
tile to each other, but that every nation 
fliould take a brotherly interest in every 
other nation in the world. There has 
been, as we all know, not a little 
jealousy between some portions of the 
people of this country and some por¬ 
tions of the people of the United States. 


Perhaps the jealousy has existed more 
on this side. I think it has found more 
expression here, probably through the 
means of the public press, than has been 
the case with them. I am not alluding 
now to the last two years, but as long 
as most of us have been readers of 
newspapers and observers of what has 
' passed around us. 

The establishment of independence, 
eighty years ago; the war of 1812; it 
may be, occasionally, the presump¬ 
tuousness and the arrogance of a 
growing and prosperous nation on the 
other side of the Atlantic—these things 
have stimulated ill feeling and jealousy 
here, which hate often found expression 
in language which has not been of the 
very kindest character. But‘why should 
there be this jealousy between these two 
nations? Mr Ashworth has said, and 
said very truly, ‘ Are they not our own 
people?’ I should think, as an En¬ 
glishman, that to see that people so 
numerous, so powerful, so great in so 
many ways, should be to us a cause, 
not of envy or “of fear, but rather of 
glory and rejoicing, 

I have never visited the United States, 
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but I can understand the pleasure with 
which an Englishman lands in a country 
three thousand miles off, and finds that 
every man he meets speaks his own 
language. I recollect some years ago 
reading a most amusing speech delivered 
by a Suffolk country gentleman, at a 
Suffolk agricultural dinner, I think it 
was, though I do not believe the 
speeches of Suffolk country gentlemen 
at Suffolk agricultural meetings are 
generally very amusing. But this was 
a very amusing speech. This gentleman 
had travelled; he had been in the 
United States, and being intelligent 
enough to admire much that he saw 
there, he gave to his audience a de¬ 
scription of some things that he had 
seen; but that which seemed to delight 
him most was this, that when he stepped 
from the steamer on to the quay at 
New York, he found that ‘everybody 
spoke Suffolk.’ Now, if anybody from 
this neighbourhood should visit New 
York, I .am afraid that he will not find 
everybody speaking Lancashire. Our 
dialect, as you know, is vanishing into 
the past. It will be preserved to future 
times, partly in the works of Tim 
Bobbin, but in a very much better and 
more instructive form in the admirable 
writings of one of my oldest and most 
valued friends, who is now uixm this 
platform. But if we should not find the 
people of New York speaking Lanca¬ 
shire, we should find them speaking 
English. And if we followed a little 
further, and asked them what they read, 
we should find that they read all the 
books that we read that are worth 
reading, and a good mally of their own, 
some of which have not yet reached us; 
that there are probably more readers in 
the United States of Milton, and Shake¬ 
speare, and Dryden, and Pope, and 
Byron, and Wordsworth, and Tennyson, 
thiin are to be found in this country: 
because, I think, it will probably be 
admitted by everybody who understands 
the facts of both cotintries, that out of 
the twenty millions of population in the 
Free States of America, there are more 
persons who can read well than there 


are in the thirty millions of popula- j 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland. ! 

And if we leave their literature and j 
turn to their laws, we shall find that | 
their laws have the same basis as ours, . 
and that many of the great and memo- ; 
rable judgments of our greatest judges ‘ 
and lawyers are of high authority with 
them. If we come to that priceless 
possession which we have perhaps more 
clearly established than any other people ; 
in Europe, that of personal freedom, we 
shall find that in the Free States of 
America personal freedom is as much . 
known, as well established, as fully , 
appreciated, and as completely enjoyed . 
as it is now in this countiy. And if we' 
come to the form of their government, 
we shall find that it is in its principle, 
in its essence, not very dissimilar froift 
that which our Constitution professes in 
this kingdom. The difference is this, 
that our Constitution has never yet been 
fully enjoyed by the people; the House 
in which forty-eight hours hence I may 
be sitting, is not as full and fair and free 
a representation of the people as is the 
House of Representatives that assembles 
at Washington. But, if there be dif¬ 
ferences, are there not great points of 
agreement, and are there any of these 
differences that justify us or them in re-' 
garding either nqfions as foreign or 
hostile ? 

Now, the people of Europe owe much 
more than they are often aware of to 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America, and to the existence of that 
great Republic. The United States 
have been in point of fact an ark of 
refuge to the people of Europe, when 
fleeing from the storms and the revo¬ 
lutions of the old continent. They 
have been, as far as the artisans and 
labouring population of this country are 
concerned, a life-boat to them; and; 
they have saved hundreds of thousandsh 
of men and of families from disastrondr 
shipwreck. The existence of that free, 
country and that free government has 
had a prodigious influence upon freedom, 
in Europe and in England. If you! 
could have before you a chart of thet 
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condition of Europe when the United 
States became a nation, and another 
ichart of the condition of Europe now, 
.you would see the difference, the enor- 
■^aous stride which has been made in 
Europe; and you may rely upon it 
hat not a little of it has been occa- 
iioned by the influence of the great 
example of that country, free in its 
political institutions beyond all other 
countries, and yet maintaining its course 
in peace, preserving order, and confer¬ 
ring upon all its people a degree of 
prosperity which in these old countries 
IS as yet unknown. 

I should like now to speak specially 
to the working men who are here, who 
have no capital but their skill and their 
industry and their bodily strength. -In 
^fteen years from 1845 to i860—and 
(this is a fact which I stated in this room 
more than a year ago, when speaking 
on the question of America, but it is a 
fcict which every working man ought to 
have in his mind always when he is 
considering what America is—in fifteen 
years there have emigrated to the United 
States from Great Britain and Ireland 
not less than two million four hundred 
[^thousand persons. Millions are easily 
spoken, not easily counted, with great 
difficulty comprehended; but the twenty- 
four hundred thov^and persons that I 
have described means a population 
equal to not less than sixty towns, every 
one of them of the size and population 
of Rochdale. And every one of these 
men who have emigrated, as he crowed 
the Atlantic—if he went by steam, in a 
fortnight, and if he went by sails, in a 
month or five weeks—found himself in 
a country where to his senses a vast 
revolution had taken place, comprehend¬ 
ing all that men anticipate from any 
kind of revolution that shall advance 
political and social equality in their 
own land—a revolution which com- 
-jmenced in the War of Independence, 
which has been going on, and which has 
been confirmed by all that has transpired 
in subsequent years. 

He does not find that he belongs to 
what are called the ‘ lower classes ;* he 


is not shut out from any of the rights of 
citizenriiip; he is admitted to the full 
enjoyment of all political privileges, as 
far as they are extended to any portiem 
of the population; and he has there 
advantages which the people of this 
country have not yet gained, because 
we are but gradually making our way 
out of the darkness and the errors and 
the tyrannies of past ages. But in 
America he finds the land not cui’sed 
with feudalism ; it is free to every man 
to buy an<l sell, and possess and trans¬ 
mit. He finds in the town in which he 
lives that the noblest buildings are the 
school-houses to which his children are 
freely admitted. And among those 
twenty millions—for I am now confin¬ 
ing my observations to the Free States 
—the son of every man has easy ad¬ 
mission to school, has fair opportunity 
for impiovement; and, if God has 
gifted him with power of head and of 
heart, there is nothing of usefulness, 
nothing of greatness, nothing of success 
in that country to which he may not 
fairly aspire. 

And, Sir, this makes a difference 
between that country and this, on 
which I must say another word. One 
of the most painful things to my mind 
to be seen in England is this, that 
amongst the great body of those classes 
which earn their living by their daily 
labour—it is particularly observable in 
the agricultural districts, and it is too 
much to be observed even in our own 
districts—there is an absence of that 
hope which every man ought to have in 
his soul that there is for him, if he be 
industrious and frugal, a comfortable 
independence as he advances in life. 

In the United States that hope prevails 
everywhere, because everywhere there is 
an open career; there is no privileged 
class; there is complete education ex¬ 
tended to all, and every man feels that 
he was not bom to be in penury and 
in suffering, but that there is no point 
in the social ladder to which he may 
not fairly hope to raise himself by his 
honest efforts. 

Well, looking at all this—and I have ^ 
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but touched on some very prominent 
facts—I should say that it offers to us 
every motive, not for fear, not for 
jealousy, not for hatred, but rather for 
admiration, gratitude, and friendship, j 
I am persuaded of this as much as I am 
of anything that I know or believe, 
tliat the more perfect the friendship 
that is established between the people 
of England and the free people of 
America, the more you will find your 
path of progress here made easy for 
you, and the more will social and 
political liberty advance amongst us. 

But this country which I have been 
in part describing is now the scene of 
one of the greatest calamities that can 
afflict mankind. After seventy years 
of almost uninterrupted peace, it has 
become the scene of a civil war, more 
gigantic, perhaps, than any that we 
have any record of with regard to any 
other nation or any other people; for 
the scene of this warfare is so extended 
as to embrace a region almost equal in 
size to the whole of Europe. At this 
very moment military operations are 
being undertaken at points as distant 
from each other as Madrid is distant 
from Moscow. But this great strife 
cannot have arisen amongst an educa¬ 
ted and intelligent people without some 
great and overruling cause. Let us for 
a moment examine that cause, and let 
us ask ourselves whether it is possible 
at such a lime to stand neutral in 
regard to the contending parlies, and 
to refuse our sympathy to one or the 
other of them. I find men sometimes 
who profess a strict neutrality; they 
wish neither the one thing nor the 
other. This arises either from the fact 
that they are profoundly ignorant with 
regard to this matter, or else that they 
sympathise with the South, but are 
rather ashamed to admit it. 

There are two questions concerned in 
this struggle. Hitherto, generally, one 
only has been discussed. There is the 
question whether ne^o slavery shall 
continue to be upheld amongst Chris¬ 
tian nations, or whether it shall be 
entirely abolished. Because, bear in 


mind that if the result of the struggle that 
is now proceeding in America should 
abolish slavery within the territories of 
the United States, then soon after sla¬ 
very in Brazil, and slaveiy in Cuba, 
will also fall. I was speaking the other 
day to a gentleman well acquainted 
with Cuban affairs; he is often in the 
habit of seeing persons who come 
from Cuba to this country on business; 
and I asked him what his Cuban^friends 
said of what was going on in America. 
He said, ‘They speak of it with the 
greatest apprehension; all the property 
of Cuba,’ he said, ‘ is based on slavery; 
and they say that if slavery comes to an 
end in America, as they believe it will, 
through this war, slavery will, have a 
very short life in Cuba.' Therefore, 
the question which is being now triea 
is, not merely whether four millions pf 
slaves in America shall be free, but 
whether the vast number of slaves (I 
know not the number) in Cuba and 
Brazil shall also be liberated. i 

Blit there is another question besides 
that of the negro, and which to you 
whom I am now addressing is scarcely 
less important. I say that the question 
of freedom to men of all races is deeply * 
involved in tlfls great strife in the 
United States. I said I wanted the 
working men of thi? audience to listen 
to my statement, because it is to them 
that I particularly wish to addfess 
myself. I say, that not only is the 
question of negro slavery concerned in 
this struggle, but, if we are to take the 
opinion of leading writers and men in 
the Southern States of America, the 
freedom of white men is not safe in 
their hands. Now, I will not trouble 
you with pages of extracts which would 
confirm all that I am about to say, but 
I shall read you two or three short ones 
which will explain exactly what I mean. 

The city of Richmond, as you know* 
is the capital of what is called the*’ 
Southern Confederacy. In that city 
a newspaper is published, called the 
Richmond Examiner^ which is one of 
the most able, and perhaps about the 
most influential, paper published in the 
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Slave StatW. Listen to what the Ricb- 
piond Examiner says;— 

^ ‘The experiment of universal liberty 
rhas* failed. The evils of free society are 
‘isufferable. Free society in the long run 
$ impracticable; it is everywhere starving, 
demoralizing, and insurrectionary. Policy 
>nd humanity alike forbid the extension 
of its evils to new peoples and to coming 
generations; and therefore free society 
must fall and give way to a slave society 
—a social system old as the world, univer- 
lal as man.' 

Well, on another occasion, the same 
paper treats the subject in this way. 
The writer says:— 

‘Hitherto the defence of slavery has 
(encountered great difficulties, because its 
apologists stopped half way. They con¬ 
fined the defence of slavery to negro 
slavery alone, abandoning the principle of 
slavery, and admitting that every other 
form of slavery was wrong. Now the line 
of defence is changed. The South main¬ 
tains that slavery is just, natural, and 
necessary, and that it does not depend on 
the difference of complexions.’ 

But following up this is an extract 
from a speech by a Mr. Cobb, who is 
an eminent man in Southern politics 
and in Southern opinion. He says:— 

‘There is, perhaps, no solution of the 
great problem of reconciling the'interests 
of labour and capital, so as to protect each 
from the encroachments and oppressions 
of the other, so simple and effective as 
negro ‘slavery. By making the labourer 
himself capital, the conflict ceases, and 
the interests become identical.’ 

Now, I do not know whether there is 
any working man here who does not 
fully or partly realize the meaning of 
those extraets. They mean this, that if a 
man in this neighbourhood (for they pity 
us very much in our benighted condition 
as re^rds capital and labour, and they 
have an admirable way, from their view, 
of putting an end to strikes)—they say 
that, if a man in this neighbourhood 
had ten. thousand pounds sterling in 
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a cotton or woollen factory, and he em¬ 
ployed a hundred men, women, and 
children,* that instead of paying them 
whatever wages had been agreed upon, 
allowing them to go to the other side 
of the town, and work where they liked, 
or to move to another county, or to 
emigrate to America, or to have any 
kind of will or wish whatever with 
regard to their own disposal, that they 
should be to him capital, just the same 
as the horses are in his stable; that 
he should sell the husband South,— 
‘ South’ in America means something 
very dreadful to the negro,—that he 
should sell the wife if he liked, that he 
should sell the children, that, in point 
of fact, he should do whatsoever he 
liked with them, and that, if any one 
of them resisted any punishment which 
the master chose to inflict, the master 
should be held justified if he beat his 
slave to death; and that not one of 
those men should have the power to 
give evidence in any court of justice, 
in any case, against a white man, how¬ 
ever much he might have suffered from 
that white man. 

You will observe that this most im¬ 
portant paper in the South writes for 
that principle, and this eminent Souftem 
politician indorses it, and thinks it a 
cure for all the evils which exist in 
the Old World and in the Northern and 
Free States; and there is not a paper in 
the South, nor is there a man as emi¬ 
nent or more eminent than Mr. Cobb, 
who has dared to write or speak in 
condemnation of the atrocity of that 
language. I believe this great strife 
to have had its origin in an infamous 
conspiracy against the rights of human 
nature. Those principles, which they 
distinctly avow and proclaim, are not to 
be found, as far as 1 know, in the pages 
of any heathen writer of old times, nor 
are they to be discovered in the teach¬ 
ings or the practice of savage nations 
in our times. It is the doctrine of 
devils, and not of men; and all mankind 
should shudder at the enormity of tht 
guilt which the leaders of this conspirac] 
have brought upon that country. 
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Now, let us look at two or three 
facts, which seem to me very .remark¬ 
able, on the surface of the case, but 
which there are men in this country, and 
1 am told they may be found even in 
this town, who altogether ignore and 
deny. The war was not commenced by 
those to whom your resolution refers; 
it was commenced by the South; they 
rebelled against the majority. It was 
not a rebellion against a monarchy, or 
an aristocracy, or some other form of 
government which has its hold upon 
people, sometimes by services, but often 
from tradition; but it was against a 
Government of their own, and a com¬ 
pact of their own, that they violently 
rebelled, and for the expressed and 
avowed purpose of maintaining the in¬ 
stitution of slavery, and for the purpose, 
not disavowed, of re-opening the slave 
trade, and, as these extracts show, if 
their principles should be fully carried 
out, of making bondage universal among 
all classes of labourers and artisans. 
When I say that their object was to 
re-open the slave trade, do not for a 
moment imagine that I am overstating 
the case against them. They argue, 
with a perfect logic, that, if slavery was 
right, the slave trade could not be 
Wrong; if the slave trade be wrong, 
slavery cannot be right; and that if it 
be lawful and moral to go to the State 
of Virginia and buy a slave for two 
thousand dollars, and take him to Loui¬ 
siana, it cannot be wrong to go to 
Africa, and buy a slave for fifty dollars, 
and take him to Louisiana. That was 
their argument; it is an argument to 
this day, and is an argument that in my 
opinion no man can controvert; and the 
lawful existence of slavery is as a matter 
of course to be followed, and would be 
followed, wherever there was the power, 
by the re-opening of the traffic in ne¬ 
groes from Africa. 

That is not all these people have 
done. Reference has been made, in the 
resolution and in the speeches, to the 
distress which prevails in this district, 
and you are told, and have been told 
i over and over again, thatall this distress 


has arisen from the blockade o? the ports, 
of the Southern States. There is at 
least one great port from which in past 
times two millions of bales of coltooi 
a-year have found their way to Europe 
—the port of New Orleans—which is 
blockaded; and the United States’ Go¬ 
vernment has proclaimed that any cotton 
that is sent from the interior to New 
Orleans for shipment, although it be¬ 
longs to persons in arms against the 
Government, shall yet be permitted to 
go to Europe, and they shall receive 
unmolested the proceeds of the sale of 
that cotton. Bnt still the cotton does, 
not come. The reason why it does not 
come is, not because it would do harm 
to the United States’ Government for it 
to come, or that it would in any way 
assist the United States’ Government in' 
carrying on the war. The reason that 
it does not come is, because its being 
kept back is supposed to be a way of 
influencing public opinion in England 
and the course of the English Govern¬ 
ment in reference to the American war. 
They bum the cotton that they may 
injure us, and they injure us because 
they think that we cannot live even 
for a year without their cotton; and 
that to get it we should send ships of 
war, break the blockade, make war 
upon the North, apd assist the slave¬ 
owners to maintain, or to obtain, their 
independence. 

Now, with regard to the question of 
American cotton, one or two extracts 
will be sufficient; but I could give 
you a whole pamphlet of them, if it 
were necessary. Mr. Mann, an eminent 
person in the State of Georgia, says:— 

‘ With the failure of the cotton, England 
fails. Stop her supply of Southern slave- 
grown cotton, and her factories stop, her 
commerce stops, the healthful normal cir¬ 
culation of her life-blood stops.’ 

Again he says i— 

‘In one year from the stoppage of 
England’s supply of Southern slave-grown 
cotton, the Chartists would be in all her 
streets and fields, revolution would be 
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rampant throughout the island, and no¬ 
thing that is would exist.’ 

He also says, addressing an audience:— 

‘Why, Sirs, British lords hold their lands, 
British bishops hold their revenues, Victoria 
‘iholds her sceptre, by the grace of cotton, 

surely as by the grace of God.’ 

Senator Wigfall says:— 

‘ if we stop the supply of cotton for one 
week, England would be starving. Queen 
Victoria’s crown would not stand on her 
head one week, if the supply of cotton was 
stopped; nor would her head stand on 
her shoulders.’ 

Mr. Stephens, who is the Vice-President 
’of the Southern Confederacy, says;— 

‘There will be revolution in Europe, 
there will be starvation there; out cotton 
is the element that will do it.’ 

Now, I am not stating the mere result 
of any discovery of my own, but it 
would be impossible to read the papers 
of the South, or the speeches made in 
the South, before, and at the time of, 
\and after the secession, without seeing 
that the universal opinion there was, 
that the stoppage of the supply of cotton 
would be our instentaneous ruin, and 
that if they could only lay hold of it, 
keep it back in the country, or bum it, 
so that it never could .be used, that 
then the people of Lancashire, mer¬ 
chants, manufacturers, and operatives in 
mills-t-everybody dependent upon this 
vast industry—would immediately arise 
and protest against the English Govern¬ 
ment abstaining for one moment from 
the recognition of the South, from war 
with the North, and from a resolution 
to do the utmost that we could to create 
a slave-holding independent republic in 
the South. 

And these very men who have been 
wishing to (drag us into a war that 
would have covered us with everlasting 
infamy, have sent their envoys to this 
country, Mr. Yancey, Mann (I do 
not know whether or not the same Mr. 


Mann to whom I have been referring), 
and Mr. Mason, the author of the Fugi¬ 
tive Slave Law. These men have been 
in this country,—one of them 1 believe 
is here now,—envoys sent to offer 
friendship to tire Queen of England, to 
be received at her Court, and to make 
friends with the great men in London. 
They come,—I have seen them under 
the gallery of the House of Commons j 
I have seen Members of the House 
shaking hands with them and congratu¬ 
lating them, if there has been some 
military success on their side, and re¬ 
ceiving them as if they were here from the 
most honourable Government, and with 
the most honourable mission. Why, 
the thing which they have broken off 
from the United States to maintain, is 
felony by your law. They are not only 
slave owners, slave buyers and sellers, 
but that which out of Pandemonium 
itself was never before conceived,—they 
are slave breeders for the slave market; 
and these men have come to your 
country, and arc to be met with at 
elegant tables in London, and are in fast 
friendship with some of your public 
men, and are constantly found in some 
of your newspaper offices j and they are 
here to ask Englishmen—Englishmen 
with a history of freedom—to join 
hands with their atrocious conspiracy. 

I regret more than I have words to 
express this painful fact, that of all the 
countries in Europe this country is the 
only one which has men in it who are 
willing to take active steps in favour of 
this intended slave government. We 
supply the ships; we supply the arms, 
the munitions of war; we give aid and 
comfort to this foulest of all crimes. 
Englishmen only do it. I believe you 
have not seen a single statement in the 
newspapers that any French, or Belgian, 
or Dutch, or Russian ship has been en¬ 
gaged in, or seized whilst attempting 
to Violate the blockade and to cany 
arms to the South. They are English 
Liberal newspapers only which support 
this stupendous iniquity. They an 
English statesmen only, who ^ofeSi 
to be liberal, who have said a wore 
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to favour the authors of this now- 
enacting revolution in America. 

The other day, not a week since, a 
member of the present Government,— 
he is not a statesman—he is the son of 
a great statesman, and occupies the 
position of Secretary for Ireland,—he 
dar^ to say to an English audience 
that he wished the Republic to be 
divided, and that the South should 
become an independent State. If that 
island which—1 suppose in punishment 
for some of its offences—has been com¬ 
mitted to his care,—if that island were 
to attempt to secede, not to set up a 
slave kingdom, but a kingdom more 
free than it has ever yet been, the 
Government of which he is a member 
would sack its cities and drench its soil 
with blood before they would allow 
such a kingdom to be established. 

But the working men of England, 
and I will say it too for the great body 
of the middle classes of England, have 
not been wrong upon this great question. 
As for you,—men labouring from morn 
till night that you may honourably and 
honestly maintain your families, and 
the independence of your households,— 
you are too slowly emerging from a 
condition of things far from independent 
—far from free—for you to have sym- 
athy with this fearful crime which I 
ave been describing. You come, as it 
were, from bonds yourselves, and you 
can sympathize with tliem who are still 
in bondage. 

See that meeting that was held in 
Manchester a month ago, in the Free 
Trade Hall, of five or six thousand men. 
See the address which they there carried 
unanimously to the President of the 
United States. See that meeting held 
the other night in Exeter Hall, in 
London; that vast room, the greatest 
room, I suppose, in the Metropolis, 
filled so much that its overflowings 
filled another lafge room in the same 
building, and when that was full, the 
fixrther overflowings filled the street; 
and in both rooms, and in the street, 
speeches were made on this mat i^uesr 
tion.. But what is said by ue writers 
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in this infamous Southern press in this 
country with regard to that meeting? 
Who was there? ‘A gentleman who ' 
who had written a novel, and two or 
three Dissenting ministers.’ I shall not 
attempt any defence of those gentlemen. ■ 
What they do, they do openly, in the 
face of day; and if they utter senti¬ 
ments on this question, it is from a 
public platform, with thousands of their 
countrymen gazing into their faces. 
These men who slander them write 
behind a mask,—and, what is more, 
they dare not tell in the open day that 
which they write in the columns of their 
journal. But if it be true that there is 
nothing in the writer of a successful 
novel, or in two or three pious and 
noble-minded Dissenting ministers, to, 
collect a great audience, what does it 
prove if there was a great audience? 

It only proves that they were not col- ’ 
lected by the reputation of any orator 
who was expected to address them, but 
by their cordial and ardent sympathy 
for the great cause which was pleaded 
before them. 

Everybody now that I meet says to 
me, ‘ Public opinion seems to have 
undergone a considerable change.’ The < 
fact is, people do not know very much * 
about America. They are learning 
more every day. uThey have been 
greiitly misled by what are called ‘ the 
best public instructors.’ Jefferson, who 
was one of tlje greatest men that the 
United .States have produced, said that 
newspapers should be divided into four 
compartments: in one of them they 
should print the true; in the next, the 
probable; in the third, the possible; 
and in the fourth, the lies, WiUi regard 
to some of these newspapers, I incline 
to think, as far as their leading columns 
go, that an equal division of space 
would be found very inconvenient, and 
that the last-named compartment, when 
dealing with American questions, would ' 
have to be at least four times as large 
as the first. 

Conwg bac^ to the question of this 
war: I adsue of course^—everybody 
must admit—.&t we are not responstr 
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ble for it, for its commencement, or for 
the manner in which it is'conducted; 
nor can we be responsible for its result. 
But there is one thing which we are 
responsible for, and that is for our 
sympathies, for the manner in which 
we regard it, and for the tone in which 
we discuss it. What shall we say, tlien, 
with regard to it? ' On which side shall 
we stand ? I do not believe it is pos¬ 
sible to be strictly, coldly neutral. The 
question at issue is too great, the 
contest is too grand in tlie eye of the 
world. It is impossible for any man, 
who can have an opinion worth any¬ 
thing on any question, not to have 
some kind of an opinion on the ques¬ 
tion of this war. I am not ashamed of 
my opinion, or of the sympathy which 
I feel, and have over and over again 
expressed, on tlie side of the free North. 
I cannot understand how any man 
witnessing what is enacting on the 
American continent can indulge in 
small cavils against the free people of 
the North, and close his eye entirely to 
the enormity of the purposes of the 
South. I cannot understand how any 
Englishman, who in past years has 
been accustomed to say that' there was 
one foul blot upon the fair fame of the 
American Republic,’ can now express 
any sympathy f«r those who would 
perpetuate and extend that blot. And, 
more, if we profess to be, though it be 
with imperfect and faltering steps, the 
followers of Him who declared it to be 
His Divinp mission ‘ to heal the broken¬ 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives and recovering of sight to the 
blind, to set at liberty them that are 
braised,’ must we not reject with indig¬ 
nation and scorn the proffered alliance 
and friendship with a power based on 




human bondage, and which contem¬ 
plates the overthrow and the extinction 
of the dearest rights of the most 
helpless of mankind? 

If we are the friends of freedom, per¬ 
sonal and political,—and we all profess 
to be so, and most of us, more or less, are 
striving after it more completely for 
our own country,—how can we with¬ 
hold our sympathy from a Government 
and a people amongst whom white men 
have always been free, and who are now 
offering an equal freedom to the black ? 
I advise you not to believe in the 
‘destruction’ of the American nation. 
If facts should happen by any chance to 
force you to believe it, do not commit 
the crime of wishing it. I do not blame 
men who draw different conclusions 
from mine from the facts, and who 
believe that the restoration of the Union 
is impossible. As the facts lie before 
our senses, so must we form a judgment 
on them. Hut I blame those men that 
wish for such a catastrophe. For 
myself, I have never despaired, and I 
will not despair. In the language of 
one of our old poets, who wrote, 1 think, 
more than three hundred years ago, I 
will not despair,— 

‘For I have seen a ship in haven fall. 

After the storm had broke both mast 
and shroud.’ 

From the very outburst of this went 
convulsion, I have had but one nop 
and one faith, and it is this—that the 
result of this stupendous strife may be 
to make freedom the heritage for ever 
of a whole continent, and that the 
grandeur and the prosperity of the 
American Union may never be im¬ 
paired. 
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[The meeting at which this speech was delivered was convened by the Trades’ Unions 
of London to enable the working men to express their sentiments on the war in the 
United States. Mr. Bright was Chairman of the meeting.] 


When the Committee did me the 
honour to ask me to attend this meeting 
to-night and to take the Chair, I felt 
that 1 was not at liberty to refuse, for 
I considered that there was something 
remarkable in the character of this 
meeting; and I need not tell you that 
the cause which we are assembled to 
discuss is one which excites my warmest 
sympathies. This meeting is remark¬ 
able, inasmuch as it is not what is 
commonly called a public meeting, but 
it is a meeting, as you have seen from 
the announcements and advertisements 
by whic'h it has been called—it is a 
meeting of members of Trades’ Unions 
and Trades’ Societies in London. The 
members of these Societies have not 
usually stepped out from their ordinary 
business to take part in meetings of this 
kind on public questions. 

The subject which we have met to 
discuss is one of surpassing interest— 
which excites at this moment, .and has 
excited for two years past, the attention 
l^and the astonishment of the civilized 


world. We see a country which for 
many years—during the lifetime of the 
oldest amongst us—has been the most ' 
peaceful, and prosperous, and the most 
free amongst the great nations of the 
earth-we see it plufiged at once into 
the midst of a sanguinary revolution, 
whose proportions are so gigantic as to 
dwarf all other revolutionary records 
and events of which we have any 
knowledge. But I do not wonder at 
this revolution. No man can read the 
history of the United States from the 
time when they 'ceased to be depen¬ 
dent colonies of England, without 
discovering that at the birth of that 
great Republic there was sown the seed, 
if not of its dissolution, at least of its 
extreme peril; and the infant giant in 
its cradle may be said to have been 
rocked under the shadow of the cypress, 
which is the symbol of mortality and of 
the tomb. 

Colonial weakness, when face to face 
with British strength, made it impos¬ 
sible to put an end to slavery, or to 
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establish a republic free from slavery. 
To meet England, it was necessary to 
be united, and to be united it was 
lecessary to tolerate slavery; and from 
that hour to this—at least, to a period 
within the last two or three years—the 
love of the Union and the patriotism of 
the American people have induced them 
constantly to make concessions to sla¬ 
very, because they knew that when they 
ceased to make concessions they ran 
the peril of that disruption which has 
now arrived; and they dreaded the 
destruction of their country even more 
than they hated the evil of slavery. 
But these concessions failed, as I believe 
concessions to evil always do fail. 
These concessions failed to secure safety 
in that Union. There were principles 
at war which were wholly irreconcila¬ 
ble. The South, as you know, has been 
engaged for fifty years in building fresh 
ramparts by which it may defend its 
institutions. The North has been 
growing yearly greater in freedom; and 
though the conflict might be postponed, 
it was obviously inevitable. 

In opr day, then, that which the 
statesmen of America have hoped per¬ 
manently to postpone has arrived. 
The great trial is now going on in the 
sight of the world, and the verdict upon 
this great questios must at last be ren¬ 
dered. But how much is at stake? 
Some men of this country, some writers, 
treat it as if, after all, it was no great 
matter that had caused this contest in 
the United States. I say that a whole 
continent is at stake. It is not a ques¬ 
tion of bound.ary; it is not a question 
of tariff; it is not a question of supre¬ 
macy of party, or even of the condition 
of four millions of negroes. It is more 
than that. It is a question of a whole 
continent, with its teeming millions, 
ancl what shall be their present and 
Iheir fiiture fate. It is for these mil¬ 
lions freedom or slavery, education or 
ignorance, light or darkness, Christian 
morality ever widening and all-blessing 
in its influence, or an overshadowing 
and all-blasting guilt. 

There are men, good men, who say 


that we in England, who are opposed 
to war, should take no public part in 
this great question. Only yesterday I 
received from a friend of mine, whose 
fidelity I honour, a letter, in which he 
asked me whether I thought, with the 
views which he supposed I entertain 
on the question of war, it was fitting 
that I should appear at such a meeting 
as this. It is not our war; we did not 
make it. We deeply lament it. It is 
not in our power to bring it to a close; 
but I know not that we are called upon 
to shut our eyes and to close our hearts 
to the great issues which are depending 
upon it. Now we are met here, let us 
ask each other some questions. Has 
England any opinion with regard to 
this American question? Has Eng¬ 
land any sympathy, on one side or the 
other, with either party in this great 
struggle ? But, to come nearer, I would 
ask whether this meeting has any 
opinion upon it, and whether our sym¬ 
pathies have been stirred in relation to 
it ? It is true, to this meeting not many 
ri(ji, not many noble, have been called. 
It is a meeting composed of artisans 
and working men of the city of Lon¬ 
don,—men whose labour, in combina¬ 
tion with capital and directing skill, 
has built this great city, and has made 
England great. I address myself to 
these men. I ask them—I ask you— 
have you any special interest in this 
contest ? 

Privilege thinks it has a great in¬ 
terest in it, and every morning, with 
blatant voice, it comes into your streets 
and curses the American Republic. 
Privilege has beheld an afflicting spec¬ 
tacle for many years past. It has beheld 
thirty millions of men, happy and pros¬ 
perous, without emperor, without king, 
without the surroundings of a court, 
without nobles, except such as are made 
by eminence in intellect and virtue, 
without State bishops and State 
priests,— 

‘ Sole venders of the lore which works 
salvation,’— 

without great armies and great navies, 
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without great debt and without great 
taxes. Privilege has shuddered at what 
might happen to old Europe if this 
grand experiment should succeed. But 
you, the workers,—you, striving after a 
better time,—you, struggling upwards 
towards the light, with slow and pain¬ 
ful steps,—you have no cause to look 
With jealousy upon a country which, 
amongst all the great nations of tlie 
globe, is that one where labour has 
met with the highest honour, and 
where it has reaped its greatest reward. 
Are you aware of the fact, that in 
fifteen years, which is but as yesterday 
when it is past, two and a half millions 
of your countrymen have found a home 
in the United States,—that a population 
equal nearly, if not quite, to the popu¬ 
lation of this great city—itself equal to 
no mean kingdom—has emigrated from 
these shores? In the United States 
there has been, as you know, an open 
door for every man,—and millions have 
entered into it, and have found rest. 

Now, take the two sections of the 
country which are engaged in this f|ar- 
fiil struggle. In the one, labour is 
honoured more than elsewhere in the 
world; there, more than in any other 
country, men rise to competence and 
independence; a career is open; the 
pursuit of happiness is not hopelessly 
thwarted by the law. In the other 
section of that country, labour is not 
only not honoured, but it is degraded. 
The labourer is made a chattel. He is 
no more his own than the horse that 
drags a carriage through the next street; 
nor is his wife, nor is his child, nor is 
anything that is his, his own. And if 
you have not heard the astounding state¬ 
ment, it may be as well for a moment 
to refer to it,—that it is not black men 
only who should be slaves. Only to¬ 
day I read from one of the Southern 
papers a statement that— 

‘Slavery in the Jewish times was not 
the slavery of negroes; and therefore, if 
you confine slavery to negroes, you lose 
your sheet-anchor, which is the Bible- 
-argument in favour of slavery.’ 


I think nothing can be more fitting 
for the discussion of the members of the 
Trade Societies of London. You in ^ 
your Trade Societies help each other f 
when you are sick, or if you meet with 
accidents. You do many kind acts 
amongst each other. You have other 
business also; you have to maintain 
what you believe to be the just rights 
of industry and of your separate trades; 
and sometimes, as you know, you do 
things which many people do not 
approve, and which, probably, when 
you come to think more coolly of them, 
you may even doubt the wisdom of 
yourselves. That is only saying that 
you are not immaculate, and that your 
wisdom, like the wisdom of other classes, 
is not absolutely perfect. But they 
have in the Southern States a specific 
for all the differences between capital 
and labour. They say,— 

‘Make the labourer capital; the free 
system in Europe is a rotten system; let 
us get rid of that, and make all the la¬ 
bourers as much capital and as much the 
property of the capitalist and employer as 
the capitalist’s cattle and horses-are pro¬ 
perty, and then the whole system will 
move with that perfect ease and harmony ' 
which the world admires so much in the 
Southern States of America.’ 

I believe there never was a question 
submitted to the public opinion of the 
world which it was more becoming the 
working men and members of Trades’ 
Unions and Trade Societies of every 
kind in this country fully to consider, 
than this great question. 

But there may be some in this room, 
and there are some who say to me, 

‘ But what is to become of our trade, 
what is to become of the capitalist and 
the labourer of Lancashire?’ I am not 
sure that much of the capital of Lan¬ 
cashire will not be ruined. I am not 
sure that very large numbers of its 
population will not have to remove to 
seek other employment, either in this 
or some other country. I am not one 
of those who underrate this great cala¬ 
mity. On the contrary, I have scarcely 
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et witlf any man,—not more than 
ilf a dozen,—since this distress in our 
>unty began, who has been willing to 
easure the magnitude of this calamity 
xording to the scale with which I 
ive view^ it. 

But let us examine this question, 
he distress of Lancashire comes from 
failure of the supply of cotton. The 
lilure of the supply of cotton comes 
rom the war in tlie United States, 
’he war in the United States has ori- 
inated in the 'effort of the slaveholders 
>f that country to break up wliat they 
hemselves admit to be the freest and 
)est government that ever existed, 
or the sole purpose of making per¬ 
petual the institution of slavery. But 
if the South began the war, and created 
ill the mischief, does it look reasonable 
that we should pat them on the back, 
and be their friends? If they have 
destroyed cotton, or withheld it, shall 
we therefore take them to our bosoms ? 

I have a letter written by an agent in 
the City of Nashville, who had been 
accustomed to buy cotton there before 
the war, and who returned there imme¬ 
diately after that city came into the 
possession of the Northern forces. He 
IMgan his trade, and cotton came in. 
Not Union planters only, but Secession 
planters, began to bring in the produce 
of their plantation^! and he had a fair 
chance of re-establishing his business; 
but the moment this was discovered by 
the commanders of the Southern forces 
at some distance from the city, they 
issued the most peremptory orders 
that every boat-load of cotton on the 
rivers, every waggon-load upon the 
roads, and every car-load upon the 
railroads, that was leaving any plan¬ 
tations for the purposes of sale, should 
be immediately destroyed. The result 
Was, that the cotton trade was at once 
again put an end to, and I believe only 
Jo a very small extent has it been re¬ 
opened, even to this hour. 

Then take the City of New Orleans, 
which, as you know, has been now for 
many months in the possession of the 
Northern forces. The Northern com¬ 
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manders there had issued announcements 
that any cotton sent down to New 
Orleans for exportation, even though it 
came from the most resolved friends of 
secession in the district, should still be 
safe. It might be purchased to ship to 
Europe, and the proceeds of that cotton 
might be returned, and the trade be re¬ 
opened. But you have not found cotton 
come down to New Orleans, although 
its coming there under those terms would 
be of no particular advantage to the 
North. It has been withheld with this 
single object, to create in the manufac¬ 
turing districts of France and England a 
state of suffering that .might at last be¬ 
come unbearable, and thus might com¬ 
pel the Governments of those countries, i 
in spite of all that international law may 
teach, in spite of all that morality may 
enjoin upon them, to take sides with the 
South, and go to war with the North for 
the sake of liberating whatever cotton 
there is now in the plantations of the 
Secession States. 

At this moment, such of you as read 
the City articles of the daily papers will 
see fliat a loan has been contracted for 
in the City, to the amount of three mil¬ 
lions sterling, on behalf of the Southern 
Confederacy. It is not brought into the 
market by any firm with an English 
name ; but I am sorry to be obliged to 
believe that many Englishmen have taken 
portions of that loan. Now the one 
great object of that loan is this, to pay 
in this country for vessels which are 
being built— Alahamas —from which it is 
hoped that so much irritation will arise in 
the minds of the people of the Northern 
States, that England may be dragged 
into war to take sides with the South 
and with slavery. The South was natu¬ 
rally hostile to England, because Eng¬ 
land was hostile to slavery. Now the 
great hope of the insurrection has been 
from the beginning, that Englishmen 
would not have fortitude to bear the 
calamities which it has brought upon 
us; but by some trick or by some acci¬ 
dent we might be brought into a war 
with the North, and thereby give strength 
to the South. 
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I should hope that this question is now 
so plain that most Englishmen must 
understand it; and least of all do I ex¬ 
pect that the six millions of men in the 
United Kingdom who arc not enfran¬ 
chised can have rmy doubt upon it. 
Their instincts are always right in the 
main, and if they get the facts and infor¬ 
mation, I can rely on their influence 
being thrown into the right scale. I wish 
I could state what would be as satisfac¬ 
tory to myself with regard to some 
others. There may be men outside, 
there are men sitting amongst your legis¬ 
lators, who will build and equip corsair 
ships to prey upon the commerce of a 
friendly power,—who will disregard the 
laws and the honour of their country,— 
who will trample on the Proclamation of 
their sovereign,—and who, for the sake 
of the glittering profit which sometimes 
waits on crime,are content to cover them¬ 
selves with everlasting infamy. There 
may be men. too—rich men—in this 
city of London, who will buy in the 
slave-owners' loan, and who, for the 
chance of more gain than honest dealing 
will afford them, will help a conspflra^ 
whose fundamental institution, whose 
corner-stone, is declared to be felony, 
and infamous by the statutes of their 
country. 

I speak not to these men—I leave 
them to their conscience in that hour 


which comes to all of ns, wheri conscience I 
speaks and the soul is no longer deaf to ' 
her voice. I speak rather to you, the 
working men of London, the representa- ^ i 
lives, as you are here to-night, of the 
feelings and the interests of the millions 
who cannot hear my voice. I wish you 
to be true to yourselves. Dynasties may 
fall, aristocracies may perish, privilege 
will vanish into the dim past; but 
you, your children, and your children's 
children, will remain, and from you the 
English people will be continued to suc¬ 
ceeding generations. 

You wish the freedom of your country. 
You wish it for yourselves. You strive 
for it in many ways. Do not then give, 
the hand of fellowship to the worst foes 
of freedom that the world has ever seen, 
and do not, I beseech you, bring down 
a curse upon your cause which no after¬ 
penitence can ever lift from it. Yous 
will not do this. I have faith in you. 
Impartial history will tell that, when 
your statesman were hostile or coldly 
neutral, when many of your rich men 
were corrupt, when your press—which 
ought to have instructed and defended— 
was mainly written to betray, the fate of 
a continent and of its vast population 
being in peril, you clung to freedom witlili 
an unfaltering trust that God in Plis in¬ 
finite mercy will yet make it the heritage, 
of all His children. 
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[On June 16, l86j, a public meeting was held at the London Tavern, at the instance 
of the Union and Emancipation Society, in order to hear an address from Mr. M, D. 
Conway, of Eastern Virginia. Mr. Bright was in the Chair.] 


If we look back a little over two 
years—two years and a half—when the 
question of secession was first raised in 
a practical shape, 1 think we shall ke 
able to remember that, when the news 
first arrived in England, there was but 
one opinion with regard to it—that 
every man condemned the folly and 
the wickedness of the South, and pro¬ 
tested against their plea that they had 
any grievance which justified them in 
revolt—and every man hoped that some 
mode might be discovered by which 
the terrible calamity of war might be 
avoided. 

For a time, many thought that there 
Would be no war. Whilst the reins 
Were slipping from the hands—the too 
feeble hands—of Mr. Buchanan into the 
grasp of President Lincoln, there was a 
moment when men thought that we 
Ijvere about to see the wonderful ex- 
ifmple of a great question, which in all 
' tither countries would have involved a 
War, settled perhaps by moderation— 
some moderation on one side, and some 
concession on the other; and so long 
as men believed that there would be no 


war, so long everybody condemned the 
South. We were afraid of a war in 
America, because we knew that one of 
the great industries of our country de¬ 
pended upon the continuous reception 
of its raw material from the Southern 
States. But it was a folly—it was a 
gross absurdity-for any man to believe, 
with the history of the world before 
him, that the people of the Northern 
States, twenty millions, with their free 
Government, would for one moment sit 
down satisfied with the dismemberment 
of their country, and make no answer 
to the war which had been commenced 
by the South. 

I speak not in justification of war. 
I am only treating this question upon 
principles which are almost universally 
acknowledged throughout the world, 
and by an overwhelming majority even 
of those men who accept the Christian 
religion; and it is only upon those prin¬ 
ciples, so almost universally acknow¬ 
ledged, and acknowledged as much in 
this country as anywhere else—it is 
only just that we should judge the 
United States upon those principles 
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I upon which we in this country would | 
be likely to act. 

But the North did not yield to the 
dismemberment of their country, and 
they did not allow a conspiracy of 
Southern politicians and slaveholders 
to seize their forts and arsenals without 
preparing for resistance. Then, when 
the people of England found that the 
North were about to resist, and that 
war was inevitable, they turned- their 
eyes from the South, which was the 
l)eginner of the war, and looked to the 
North, saying that, if the North would 
not resist, there could be no w'ar, and 
then we should get our cotton, and 
trade would go on as before; and 
therefore, from that hour to this, not 
a few persons in this country, who at 
first condemned the South, have been 
incessant in theii' condemnation of the 
North. 

Now, I believe this is a fair state¬ 
ment of the feeling which prevailed 
when the first news of secession arrived, 
and of the change of opinion which 
took place in a few weeks, when it was 
found that, by the resolution of the 
North to maintain the integrity of their 
country, war, and civil war, was un¬ 
avoidable. Xhe trade interests of the 
country affected our opinion; and I 
fear did then prevent, and have since 
prevented, our doing justice to the 
people of the North. 

Now I am going to transport you, in 
mind, to Lancashire, and the interests 
of Lancashire, which, after all, are the 
interests of the whole United Kingdom, 
and clearly of not a few in this metro¬ 
polis. What was the condition of our 
greatest manufacturing industry before 
the war, and before secession had been 
practically attempted? It was this: 
that almost ninety per cent, of all our 
cotton came from the Southern States 
of the American Union, and was, at 
least nine-tenths of it, the produce of 
the uncompensated labour of the negro. 

Everybody knew that we were carry¬ 
ing on a prodigious industry upon a 
most insecure foundation; and it was 
the commonest thing in the world for 


men who were discussing the present ^ 
and the future of tKe cotton trade, 
whether in Parliament or out of it, to ’ 
point to the existence of slavery in the ^ 
United States of America as the one ^ 
dangerous thing in connection with that 
great trade; and it was one of the 
reasons which stimulated me on several 
occasions to urge upon the Government 
of this country to improve the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and to give us a chance 
of receiving.a considerable portion of 
our supply from India, so that we 
might not be left in absolute want 
when the calamity occurred, which all 
thoughtful men knew must some day 
come, in the United States. 

Now, I maintain that with a supply 
of cotton mainly derived from the 
Southern States, and raised by slav<. 
labour, two things are indisputable: 
first, that the supply must always be.' 
insufficient; and second, that it must 
always be insecure. Perhaps many of 
you are not aware that in the United 
States—I am speaking of the Slave 
States, and the cotton-growing States— 
the quantity of land which is cultivated 
for cotton is a mere garden, a mere 
plot, in comparison with the whole 
of the cotton region. I speak from 
the authority of a report lately pre¬ 
sented to the Boston Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, containing Inuch important in¬ 
formation on this question; and I 
believe that the whole acreage, or the 
whole breadth of the land on which 
cotton is grown in America, does not 
exceed ten thousand square miles—that 
is, a space one hundred miles long and 
one hundred miles broad, or the size of 
two of our largest counties in England; 
but the land of the ten chief cotton- 
producing States is sixty times as much 
as that, being, I believe, about twelve 
times the size of England and Wales. 

It cannot be, therefore, because there 
has not been land enough that we hav^' , 
not in former years had cotton enough; 
it cannot be that there has not been a 
demand for the produce of the land, for | 
the demand has constantly outstripped ‘ 
the supply; it has not been because the 
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price has not been sufficient, for, as is 
-well known, the price has been much 
'higher of late years, and the profit to 
Khe planter much greater; and yet, 
notwithstanding the land and the de¬ 
mand, and the price and the profit, the 
supply of cotton has not been sufficient 
for the wants of the spinners and the 
manufacturers of the world, and for the 
wants of civilization. 

The particular facts with regard to 
this I need not, perhaps, enter into; 
but I find, if 1 compare the prices of 
cotton in Liverpool from 1856 to i860 
with the prices from 1841 to 1845, 
that every pound of cotton brought 
from America and sold in Liveipool 
fetched in the last five years more than 
twenty per cent, in excess of what it 
^lid in the former five years, notwith¬ 
standing that we were every year in 
greater difficulties through finding our 
supply of cotton insufficient. 

But what was the reason that we did 
not get enough ? It was because there 
was not labour enough in the Southern 
States. You'see every day in the news¬ 
papers that there are four millions of 
slaves, but of those four millions of 
slaves some are growing tobacco, some 
rice, and some sugar; a very large 
number are employed in domestic servi¬ 
tude, and a large^number in factories, 
mechanical operations, and business in 
towns; and there remain only about 
one million negroes, or only one-quarter 
of the whole number, who are regularly 
engaged in the cultivation of cotton. 

Now, you will sec that the production 
of cotton and its continued increase must 
depend upon the constantly increasing 
productiveness of the labour of those one 
million negroes, and on the natural in¬ 
crease of population from them. Well, 
the increase of the population of the 
slaves in the United States is rather 
less than two and a-half per cent, per 
annum, and the increase on the million 
will be about twenty-five thousand 
a-year; and the increased production of 
cotton from that increased amount of 
labour consisting of twenty-five thou¬ 
sand more negroes every year will pro- 
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bably never exceed—I believe it has not 
reached—one hundred and fifty thousand 
bales per annum. The exact facts with 
regard to this are these: that in the ten 
years from 1841 to 1850 the average 
crop was 2,173,000 bales, and in the ten 
years fi’om 1851 to i860 it was 3,252,000, 
being an increase of 1,079,000 bales in 
the ten years, or only about 100,000 
bales of increase per annum. 

1 have shown that the increase of pro¬ 
duction must depend upon the increase 
of labour, because every other element 
is in abundance—soil, climate, and so 
forth. (A Voice: ‘ How about sugar?*) 
A Gentleman asks about sugar. If in 
any particular year there was an extra¬ 
vagant profit upon cotton, there might 
be, and there probably would be, some 
abstraction of lalx)ur from the cullivalion 
of tobacco, and rice, and sugar, in order 
to apply it to cotton, and a larger tem¬ 
porary increase of growth might lake 
jdace; but I have given you the facts 
with regard to the last twenty years, and 
I think you will see that my statement 
is correct. 

Now, can this be remedied under 
slavery? I will show you how it can¬ 
not. And first of all, everybody who is 
acquainted with American affairs knows 
that there is not very much migration 
of the population of the Northern States 
into the Southern States to engage in 
the ordinary occupations of agricultural 
labour, labour is not honourable and 
is not honoured ia the South, and there¬ 
fore free labourers from the North are 
not likely to go South. Again, of all 
the emigration from this country— 
amounting as it did, in the fifteen years 
from 1846 to i860, to two millions five 
hundred thousand persons, being equal 
to the whole of the population of this 
great city—a mere trifle went South and 
settled there to pursue the occupation 
of agriculture; they remained in the 
North, where labour is honourable and 
honoured. 

Whence, then, could the planters of 
the South receive their increasing labour ? 
Only from the slave-ship and the coast 
of Africa. But, fortunately for the 
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world, the United States’ Government 
has never yet become so prostrate under 
the heel of the slave-owner as to consent 
to the reopening of the slave-trade. 
Therefore the Southern planter was in 
this unfortunate posiiion : he could not 
tempt, perhaps he did not want, free 
labourers from the North; he could not 
tempt, perhaps he did not want, free 
labourers from Europe; and if he did 
want, he was not permitted to fetch 
slave labour from Africa. Well, that 
being so, we arrive at this conclusion— 
that whilst the cultivation of cotton was 
performed by slave labour, you were 
shut up for your hope of increased 
growth to the small increase that was 
possibly with the increase of two and 
a half *r cent, per annum in the popu¬ 
lation of the slaves, about one million 
in number, that have been regularly 
employed in the cultivation of cotton. 

Then, if the growth was thus insuffi¬ 
cient—and I as one connected with the 
trade can speak very clearly upon that 
point—I ask you whether the production 
and the supply were not necessarily in¬ 
secure by reason of the institution of 
slavery? It was perilous within the 
Union. In this country we made one 
mistake in our forecast of this question: 
we did not believe that the South would 
commit suicide; we thought it possible 
that the slaves might revolt. They might 
revolt, but their subjugation was inevit¬ 
able, because the whole power of the 
Union was pledged to the maintenance 
of order in every part of its dominions. 

But if there be men who think that 
the cotton trade would be safer if the 
South were an independent State, with 
slavery established there in permanence, 
they greatly mistake; because, what¬ 
ever was the danger of revolt in the 
Southern States whilst the Union was 
complete, the possibility of revolt and. 
the possibility of success would surely 
be greatly increased if the North were 
separate from the South, and the negro 
had only his Southern master, and not 
the Northern power, to contend against. 

But I believe there is little danger of 
revolt, and no possibility of success. 


« 

When the revolt took place in the island 
of St. Domingo, the blacks were far 
superior in numbers to the whites. In , 
the Southern Slates it is not so. Igno- v 
rant, degraded, without organization, 
without arms, and scareely with any 
faint hope of freedom for ever, except 
the enthusiastic hope which they have 
when they believe that God will some 
day stretch out His arm for their deliver¬ 
ance—I say that under these circum¬ 
stances, to my mind, there was no reason, 
able expectation of revolt, and that they 
had no expectation whatever of success 
in any attempt to gain their liberty by 
force of arms. 

But now we are in a different position. 
Slavery itself has chosen its own issue, 
and has chosen its own field. Slavery— 
and when I say slavery, I mean the 
slave power—has not trusted to the 
future; but it has rushed into the battle-' 
field to settle this great question; and 
having chosen war, it is from day to day 
sinking to inevitable ruin under it. Now, 
if we are agreed—and I am keeping you 
still to Lancashire and to its interests 
for a moment longer—that this vast in¬ 
dustry with all its interests of capital and 
labour has been standing on a menacing 
volcano, is it not possible that hereafter 
it may be placed upon a rock which no¬ 
thing can disturb 1 . 

Imagine—what of course some people 
will say I have no right to imagine— 
imagine the war over, the Union re¬ 
stored and slavery abolished—does any 
man suppose that there would afterwards 
be in the South one single negro fewer 
than there are at present ? On the 
contrary, I believe there would be more. 

I believe there is many a negro in the 
Northern States, and even in Canada, 
who, if the lash, and the chain, and 
the branding-iron, and the despotism 
against which even he dared not com¬ 
plain, were abolished for ever, would 
turn his face to the sunny lands of the*^ 
South, and would find himself happier 
and more useful there than he can be in 
a more Northern clime. 

More than this, there would be a mi¬ 
gration from the North to the South. 
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You do not suppose that those beautiful 
States, those regions than which earth 
offers nothing to man more fertile and 
Jpore lovely, are shunned by the enter¬ 
prising population of the North because 
they Me the rigours of a Northern 
winter and the greater changeableness 
of the Northern seasons ? Once abolish 
slavery in the South, and the whole of 
the country will be open to the enter¬ 
prise and to the industry of all. And 
piore than that, when you find that, only 
the other day, not fewer than four tliou- 
sand emigrants, most of them from the 
United Kingdom, landed in one day in 
the city of New York, do you suppose 
that all those men would go north and 
west at once? Would not some of them 
turn their faces southwards, and seek the 
Mime of the sun, which is so grateful to 
all men; where they would find a soil 
'more fertile, rivers more abundant, and 
everything that Nature offers more pro¬ 
fusely given, but from which they are 
now shut out by the accursed power 
which slavery exerts ? With ffeedom 
you would have a gradual filling up of 
the wildernesses of the Southern States; 
you would have there, not population 
* only, but capital, and industry, and roads, 
and schools, and everything which tends 
to produce growth, and wealth, and 
prosperity. 

I maintain—and I believe my opinion 
will be supported by all those men who 
are most conversant with American af¬ 
fairs—that, with slavery abolished, with 
freedom firmly established in the South, 
you wc^ild find in ten years to come a 
rapid increase in the growth of cotton; 
and not only would its growth be rapid, 
but its permanent increase, would be 
secured. 

I said that I was interested in this 
great question of cotton. I come from 
the midst of the great cotton industry 
Ipf Lancashire; much the largest per¬ 
son of anything I have in the world 
depends upon it; not a little of it is 
now utterly .valueless, during the con¬ 
tinuance of this war. My neighbours, 
by thousands and scores of thousands, 
are suffering, more or less, as I am suf¬ 


fering; and many of them, as you know 
—more than a quarter of a million of 
them—have been driven from a sub¬ 
sistence gained by their honourable 
labour to the extremest poverty, and to 
a dependence upon the charity of their 
fellow-countrymen. My interest is the 
interest of all the population. 

My interest is against a mere enthu¬ 
siasm, a mere sentiment, a mere vision¬ 
ary fancy of freedom as against slavery. 
I am speaking now as a matter of busi¬ 
ness. I am glad when matters of busi¬ 
ness go straight with matters of high 
sentiment and morality, and from t&s 
platform I declare my solemn convic¬ 
tion that there is no greater enemy to 
Lancashire, to its capital andsto its 
labour, than the man who wffies the 
cotton agriculture of the Southern States 
to be continued under the conditions of 
slave labour. 

One word more upon another branch 
of the question, and I have done. I 
would turn for a moment from com¬ 
merce to politics. I believe that our 
true commercial interests in this country 
are very much in harmony with what I 
think ought to be our true political 
sympathies. There is no people in the 
world, I think, that more fully and en¬ 
tirely accepts the theory that one nation 
acts very much upon the character and 
upon the career of another, than Eng¬ 
land ; for our newspapers and our 
statesmen, our writers and our speakers 
of every class, are constantly telling us 
of the wonderful influence which Eng¬ 
lish constitutional government and Eng¬ 
lish freedom have on the position and 
career of every nation in Europe. I am 
not about to deny that some such in¬ 
fluence, and occasionally, I believe, a 
beneficent influence, is thus exerted; 
but if we exert any influence upon Eu¬ 
rope—and we pride ourselves upon it— 
perhaps it will not be a humiliation to 
admit that we feel some influence ex¬ 
erted upon us by the great American 
Republic. American freedom acts upon 
England, and there is nothing that is 
better known, at the west end of this 
great city —from which I have just 
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come—than the influence thal has been, 
and nothing more feared than the in¬ 
fluence that may be, exerted by the 
United States upon this country. 

We all of us know that there has 
been a great effect produced in Eng¬ 
land by the career of the United States. 
An emigration of three or four millions 
of persons from the United Kingdom, 
during the last forty years, has bound 
us to them by thousands Of family ties, 
and therefore it follows that whatever 
there is that is good, and whatever 
there is that is free in America, which 
we have not, we know something 
al)out, and gradually may begin to 
wish for, and some day may insist upon 
havings 

And when I .s]reak of ‘us,’ I mean 
the people of this country. When I 
am asserting the fact that the people of 
England have a great interest in the 
well-being of the American Republic, I 
mean the people of England. I do not 
speak of the wearers of crowns or of 
coronets, but of the twenty millions of 
people in this country who live on their 
labour, and who, having no votes, are 
not counted in our political census, but 
without whom there could be no British 
nation at all. I say that these have an 
interat, almost as great and direct as 
though they were living in Massacliu- 
setts or New York, in the tremendous 
struggle for freedom which is now shak¬ 


ing the whole North American Con¬ 
tinent. 

During the last two years there has 
been much said, and much written, and 
some things done in this country, which 
are calculated to gain us the hate of 
both sections of the American Union. 

I believe that a course of policy might 
have been taken by the English press, 
and by the English Government, and 
by what are called the influential classes 
in England, that would have bound 
them to our hearts and us to their 
hearts. I speak of the twenty millions 
of the Free North. I believe we might 
have been so thoroughly united with 
that ]jeople, that all remembrance of 
the war of the Revolution and of the 
war of i8ij would have been oblite-, 
rated, and we should have been in heart 
and spirit for all time forth but one 
nation. ' 

I can only hope that, as time passes, 
and our people Irecome better informed, 
they will be more just, and that ill 
feeling of every kind will pass away; 
that in future all who love freedom here 
.will hold converse with all who love 
freedom there, and that the two nations, 
separated as they are by the ocean, 
come as they are, notwithstanding, of 
one stock, may be in future time united 
in soul, and may werk together for the 
advancement of the liberties and the 
happiness of mankind. 
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SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY. 
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I WILL not attempt to follow the 
)ble Lord in tlie laboured attack 
hich he has made upon the Treasury 
cnch, for these two reasons;—that he 
id not appear to me very much to un- 
erstand what it was he was condemn- 
rg them for; and, again, I am not 
a the habit of defending Gentlemen 
vho sit on that bench. I will address 
nyself to the question before the House, 
vhich I think the House generally feels 
.0 be very important, although I am 
quite satisfied that they do not feel it to 
be a practical one^ Neither do I think 
that the House will be disposed to take 
any course in support of the hon. Gen¬ 
tleman who introduced the resolution 
now before us. 

We, sometimes are engaged in dis¬ 
cussions, and have great difficulty to 
know what we are about; but the hon. 
Gentleman left us in no kind of doubt 
when he sat down. He proposed a re¬ 
solution, in words which, under certain 
circumstances and addressed to certain 
parties, might end in offensive or in¬ 
jurious consequences. Taken in con¬ 
nection with his character, and with the 
speech he has made to-night, and with 
the speech he has recently made else¬ 
where on this subject, I may say that 
he would have come to about the same 
conclusion if he had proposed to ad¬ 


dress the Crown inviting the Queen to 
declare war against the United States of 
America. The Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, who is known not to be very 
zealous in the particular line of opinion 
that I have adopted, addressed the hon. 
Gentleman in the smoothest language 
possible, but still he was obliged to 
charge him with the tone of bitter hos¬ 
tility which marked his speech. 

On a recent ocasion the hon. Mem¬ 
ber addressed some members of his 
constituency—I do not mean in his last 
speech, I mean in the speech in August 
last year—in which he entered upon 
a course of prophecy which, like most 
prophecies in our day, does not happen 
to come true. But he said then what 
he said to-night, that the American 
people and Government were overbear¬ 
ing. He did not tell his constituents 
that the Government of the United 
.States had, almost during the whole of 
his lifetime, been conducted by his 
friends of the South. He said that, if 
they were divideHi, they would not be 
able to bully the whole world; and he 
made use of these expressions: ‘The 
North will never be our friends; of the 
’ South you can make friends,—they are 
Englishmen,—they are not the scum 
and refuse of the world.’ 

Mr. Roebuck; ‘ Allow me to correct > 
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that statement. What I said I now 
state to the House, that the men of the 
South were EngEshmen, but that the 
army of the North was composed of 
the scum of Europe.’ 

Mr. Bright: 1 take, of course, that 
explanation of the hon. and learned 
(lentleman, with this explanation from 
me, that there is not, so far as I can 
find, any mention near that paragraph, 
and I think there is not in the speech 
a single word, about the army. 

Mr. Roebuck : ‘ I assure you I said 
that.’ 

Mr. Bright; Then I take it for 
granted that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman said that, or that if he said 
what I have read he greatly regrets it. 

Mr. Roebuck: ‘ No, I did not say it.’ 

Mr. Bright: The hon. and learned 
Gentleman in his resolution speaks of 
other powers. But he has unceremo¬ 
niously got rid of all the powers but 
France, and he comes here to night 
with a story of an interview with a man 
whom he describes as the great ruler 
of France—tells us of a conversation 
with him —asks us to accept the lead of 
the Emperor of the French on, I will 
undertake to say, one of the greatest 
questions that ever was submitted to 
the British Parliament. But it is not 
long since the hon. and learned Gentle¬ 
man held very different language. 1 
recollect in this House, only about two 
years ago, that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman said; ‘ I hope I may be 
permitted to express in respectful terms 
my opinion, even though it should affect 
so great a potentate as the Emperor of 
the French. 1 have no faith in the 
Emperor of the P'rench.’ On another 
occasion the hon. and learned Gentle¬ 
man said,—not, I believe, in this House, 
—■ I am still of opinion that we have 
nothing but animosity and bad faith to 
look for from the French Emperor.’ 
And he went on to say that still, though 
he had been laughed at, he adopted the 
patriotic character of ‘Tear-’em,’ and 
was still at his post. 

And when the hon. and learned 
> Gentleman came hack, I think from 


his expedition to Cherbourg, does the 
House recollect the language he used 
on that occasion—language which, if it 
expressed the sentiments which he felt, 
at least I think he might have been 
content to have withheld? If 1 am 
not mistaken, referring to the salutation 
between the Emperor of the French 
and the Queen of these kingdoms, he 
said, ‘ When I saw his perjured lips 
touch that hallowed cheek.’ And now, 
.Sir, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
has been to Paris, introduced there by 
the hon. Member for Sunderland, and 
he has sought to become as it were in 
the palace of the French Emperor a 
co-conspirator with him to drag this 
country into a policy which I maintain 
is as hostile to its interests as it would 
be degrading to its honour. 

But then the high contracting parties, 
I suspect, are not agreed, because I will 
say this in justice to the French Em¬ 
peror, that there has never come from 
him in public, nor from any one of his 
Ministers, nor is there anything to be 
found in what they have written, that is 
tinctured in the smallest degree with 
that bitter hostility which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman has constantly ex¬ 
hibited to the United States of America 
and tlieir people. France, if not wise 
in this matter, is at l^st not unfriendly. 
The hon. and learned Member, in my 
opinion—indeed I am sure — is not 
friendly, and I believe he is not wise. 

But now, on this subject, without 
speaking disrespectfully of the great 
potentate who has taken the hon. and 
ie.arned Gentleman into his confidence, 
I must say that the Emperor runs the 
risk of being far too much represented 
in this House. We have now two—I will 
not call them envoys extraordinary, but 
most extraordinary. And, if report 
speaks true, even they are not all. The 
hon. Member for King’s County (Mr. 
Hennessy)—I do not see him in his 
place—came back the other day from 
Paris, and there were whispers that he 
had seen the great raler of France, and 
that he could tell everybody in the most 
confidential manner that the Emperor 
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was ready to make a spring at Russia 
for the sake of delivering Poland, and 
tliat he only waited for a word from the 
Prime Minister of England. 

I do not understand the policy of the 
Emperor if these new Ministers of his 
tell the truth. For, Sir, if one Gentle¬ 
man says that he is about to make war 
with Russia, and another that he is 
"Vibout to make war with America, I am 
disposed to look at what he is already 
doing. I find that he is holding Rome 
against the opinion of all Italy. He is 
conquering Mexico by paidful steps, 
every footstep marked by devastation 
and blood. He is warring, in some 
• desultory manner, in China, and for 
aught I know he may be about to do it 
in Japan. 1 say that, if he is to en- 
•gage, at the same time, in dismember¬ 
ing the greatest Eastern Empire and 
'.the great Western Republic, he has 
a greater ambition than Louis XIV, 
a greater daring than the first of his 
name; and that, if he endeavours to 
grasp these great transactions, his dy¬ 
nasty may fall and be buried in the 
ruins of his own ambition. 

1 can say only one sentence upon the 
question to which the noble Lord has 
directed so much attention. I under¬ 
stand that we have not heard all the 
story from Paris, ^d further, that it is 
' not at all remarkable, seeing that the 
secret has been confided to two persons, 
that we have not heard it correctly. 1 
saw my hon. Friend, the Member for 
Sunderland, near me, and his face un¬ 
derwent remarkable contortions during 
the speech of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and I felt perfectly satisfied 
that he did not agree with what his 
colleague was saying. I am told there 
is in existence a little memorandum 
which contains an account of what was 
said and done at that interview in Paris; 

S nd before the discussion closes we shall 
o doubt have that memorandum pro¬ 
duced, and from it know how far these 
two gentlemen are agreed. 

I now come to the proposition which 
I the hon. and learned Gentleman has 
submitted to the House, and which he 


has already submitted to a meeting of his 
constituents at Sheffiejd. At that meet¬ 
ing, on the 27 th of May, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman used these words; 
‘ What I have to consider is, what are 
the interests of England : what is for 
her interests I believe to be for the in¬ 
terests of the world.’ Now, leaving 
out of consideration the latter part of 
that statement, if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman will keep to the first part ol 
it, then what we have now to considci 
in this question is, what is for the in 
tercst of England. But the hon. ant 
learned Gentleman has put it to-nigh 
in almost as offensive a way as he di( 
before at Sheffield, and has said tha 
the United States would not bully th 
world if they were divided and sub 
divided ; for he went so far as to cor 
template division into more than tw 
independent sections. I say that th 
whole of his case rests upon a miserable 
jealousy of the United States, or on 
what I may term a base fear. It is 
a fear which appears to me just as 
groundless as any of those panics by 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
has attempted to frighten the country. 

There never was a State in the world 
which was less capable of aggression 
with regard to Europe than the United 
States of America. I speak of its go¬ 
vernment, of its confederation, of the 
peculiarities of its organisation; for the 
House will agree with me, that nothing 
is more peculiar than the fact of the 
great power which the separate States, 
both of the North and South, exercise 
upon the policy and course of the 
country. I will undertake to say, that, 
unless in a question of overwhelming 
magnitude, which would be able to 
unite any people, it would be utterly 
hopeless to expect that all the States 
of the American Union would join to¬ 
gether to support the central Govern¬ 
ment in any plan of aggression on Eng¬ 
land or any other country of Europe. 

Besides, nothing can be more certair 
than this, that the Government whici 
is now in power, and the party whid 
have electee! Mr. Lincoln to office, is 1 
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moral and peaceable party, which has 
been above all things anxious to cul¬ 
tivate the best possible state of feeling 
with regard to England. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman, of all men, ought 
not to entertain this fear of United 
States* aggression, for he is alwa>s 
boasting of his readiness to come into 
the field himself. I grant that it would 
be a great necessity indeed which would 
justify a conscription in calling out the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, but I say 
he ought to consider well before he 
spreads these alarms among the people. 
For the sake of this miserable jealousy, 
and that he may help to break up a 
friendly nation, he would depart from 
the usages of nations, and create an 
everlasting breach between the people 
of England and the people of the 
United States of America. He would 
do more; and, notwithstanding what 
he has said to-night, I may put this as 
my strongest argument against his case 
—he would throw the weight of Eng¬ 
land into the scale in favour of the 
cause of slavery. 

I want to show the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that England is not in¬ 
terested in the course he proposes we 
should take; and when I speak of in¬ 
terests, I mean the commercial interests, 
the political interests, and the moral 
interests of the country. And first, 
with regard to the supply of cotton, in 
which the noble Lord the Member for 
Stamford takes such a prodigious in¬ 
terest. I must explain to the noble 
Lord that I know a little about cotton. 
I happen to have been engaged in that 
business,—not all my life, for the noble 
Lord has seen me here for twenty years, 
—but my interests have been in it; and 
at this moment the firm of which I 
am a member have no less than 
six mills, which have been at a stand 
for nearly a year, owing to the impos¬ 
sibility of working under the present 
conditions of the supply of cotton. I 
live among a people who live by this 
trade; and there is no man in England 
who has a more direct interest in it 
than I have. Before the war, the sup¬ 


ply of cotton was little and costly, and 
every year it was becoming more costly, 
for the supply did not keep pace with, 
the demand. 

The point that I am about to argue 
is this : I believe that the war which is 
now raging in America is more likely 
to abolish slavery than not, and more 
likely to abolish it than any other thing 
that can be proposed in the world. I 
regret very much that the pride and 
passion of men are such as to justify me 
in making this statement. The supply 
of cotton under slavery must always be 
insecure. The House felt so in past 
years; for at my recommendation they 
appointed a committee, and but for the 
folly of a foolish Minister they would 
have appointed a special commission to 
India at my request. Is there any* 
gentleman in this House who will not 
agree with me in this,—that it would 
be far belter for our great Lancashire 
industry that our supply of cotton 
should be grown by free labour than by 
slave labour ? 

Before the war, the whole number of 
negroes engaged in the production of 
cotton was about one million,—that is, 
about a fourth of the whole of the 
negroes in the Slave States. The an¬ 
nual increase in the number of negroes 
growing cotton was about twenty-five 
thousand, — only two and a-half per 
cent. It was impossible for the Southern 
States to keep up their growth of sugar, 
rice, tobacco, and their ordinary slave 
productions, and at the same time to in¬ 
crease the growth of cotton more than 
at a rate corresponding with the annual 
increase of negroes. Therefore you 
will find that the quantity of cotton 
grown, taking ten years together, in¬ 
creased only at the rate of about one 
hundred thousand bales a-year. But 
that was nothing like the quantity 
which we required. That supply could 
not be increased, because the South did, 
not cultivate more than probably one 
and a-half per cent, of the land which 
was capable of cultivation for cotton. 

The great bulk of the land in the 
Southern States is imcultivated. Ten 
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usand square miles are appropriated 
the cultivation of cotton; but there 
six hundred thousand square miles, 
sixty times as much land, which is 
rable of being cultiv'^ed for cotton, 
was, however, impossible that the 
id should be so cultivated, because, 
:hough you had climate and sun, you 
d no labour. The institution of 
ivery forbade free-labour men in the 
orth to come to the South; and every 
nigrant that landed in New York from 
urope knew that the Slave States were 
D States for him, and therefore he 
ent North or West. The laws of the 
nited States, the sentiments of Ea- 
apc and of the world, being against any 
pening of the slave-trade, the planters 
f the South were shut up, and the 
nnual increase in the supply of cotton 
ould increase only in the same pro- 
lortion as the annual increase in the 
lumber of their negroes. 

There is only one other point with 
regard to that matter which is worth 
mentioning. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Sheffield 
will understand it, although on some 
points he seems to be peculiarly dark. 
If a planter in the Southern States 
wanted to grow one thousand bales of 
cotton a-year, he would require about 
two hundred negrqps. Taking them at 
five hundred dollars, or one hundred 
pounds each, which is not more than 
half the price of a first-class hand, the 
cost of the two hundred would be 
twenty thousand pounds. To grow 
one thousand bales of cotton a-year you 
require not only to possess an estate, 
machinery, tools, and other things ne¬ 
cessary to carry on the cotton-growing 
business, but you must find a capital of 
twenty thousand pounds to buy the 
actual labourers by whom the planta¬ 
tion is to be worked; and therefore, as 
every gentleman will see at once, this 
■ great trade, to a large extent, was shut 
up in the hands of men who weie re¬ 
quired to be richer than would be ne¬ 
cessary if slavery did not exist. 

Thus the plantation business to a 
large extent became a monopoly, and 


therefore even on that account the pro¬ 
duction of cotton was constantly limited 
and controlled. I was speaking to a 
gentleman the other day from Missis¬ 
sippi. I believe no man in America or 
in England is more acquainted witli the 
facts of this case. He has been for 
many years a Senator from the State of 
Mississippi. He told me that every 
one of these facts was true, and said, 
‘ I have no doubt whatever that in ten 
years after freedom in the South, or 
after freedom in conjunction with the 
North, the production of cotton will 
be doubled, and cotton will be for¬ 
warded to the consumers of the World 
at a much less price than we have had 
it for many years past.’ 

I shall turn for a moment to thi 
political interest, to which the hon. am 
learned Gentleman paid much morv. 
attention than to the commercial. The 
more I consider the course of this war, 
the more I come to the conclusion that 
it is improbable in future that the 
United States will be broken into sepa¬ 
rate republics. I do not come to the 
conclusion that the North will conquer 
the South. But I think the conclusion 
to which I am more disposed to come 
now than at any time since the breaking 
out of the war is this,—that if a sepa¬ 
ration should occur for a' time, still the 
interest, the sympathies, the sentiments, 
the necessities of the whole continent, 
and its ambition also, which, as hon. 
Gentlemen have mentioned, seems to 
some people to be a necessity, render 
it highly probable that the continent 
would still be united under one central 
Government. I may be quite mislaken. 
I do not express that opinion with any 
more confidence than non. Gentlemen 
have expressed theii-s in favour of a 
permanent dissolution; but now is no( 
this possible,—that the Union may b( 
again formed on the basis of the South 
There are persons who think tha 
possible. I hope it is not, but w 
cannot say that it is absolusely im 
possible. 

Is it not possible that the Norther 
Government may be baffled in the 
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military operations ? Is it not possible 
that, by their own incapacity, they may 
be humiliated before their own people ? 
And is it not even possible that the 
party which you please to call the 
Peace parly in the North, but which 
is in no sense a peace party, should 
unite with the South, and that the 
Union should be reconstituted on the 
basis of Southern opinions and of the 
Southern social system ? Is it not 
possible, for example, that the South¬ 
ern people, and those in their favour, 
should appeal to the Irish population 
of America against the negroes, between 
whom there has been little sympathy 
and little respect; and is it not possible 
they should appeal to the commercial 
classes of the North—and the rich 
commercial classes in all countries, 
from the uncertainty of their posses¬ 
sions and the fluctuation of their in¬ 
terests, are rendered always timid and 
very often corrupt—is it not possible, 
I say, that they might prefer the union 
of their whole country upon the basis 
of the South, rather than that union 
which many Members of this House 
look upon with so much apprehension ? 

If that should ever take place—but I 
believe, with my hon. Friend below me 
(Mr. Forster), in the moral government 
of the world, and therefore I cannot 
believe that it will take place; but if 
it were to take place, with their great 
armies, and with their great navy, and 
their almost unlimited power, they 
might seek to drive England out of 
Canada, France out of Mexico, and 
whatever nations are interested in them 
out of the islands of the West Indies; 
and you might then have a great State 
built upon slavery and war, instead of 
that free State to which I look, built 
up upon an educated people, upon 
general freedom, and upon morality 
in government. 

Now there is one more point to 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
will forgive me if I allude—he does not 
appear to me to think it of great im- 
I portance—and that is, the morality of 
■c this question. The right hon. Gentle¬ 


man the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and the hon. Gentleman who spoke 
from the bench behind—and I think- 
the noble Lord, if I am not mistaken— 
referred to the carnage which is occa¬ 
sioned by this lamentable strife. Well, 
carnage, I presume, is the accompani¬ 
ment of all war. Two years ago the 
press of London ridiculed very much 
the battles of the United States, in 
which nobody was killed and few were 
hurt. There was a time when I stood 
up in this House, and pointed out the 
dreadful horrors of war. There was a war 
waged by this country in the Crimea; 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
with an uneasy conscience, is con¬ 
stantly striving to defend that strug¬ 
gle. That war—for it lasted about the 
same time that the American war has^ 
lasted—at least destroyed as many lives 
as are estimated to have been destroyed 
in the United States. 

My hon. Friend the Member for 
Montrose, who, I think, is not in the 
House, made a speech in Scotland some 
time last year, in which he gave the 
numbers which were lost by Kussia in 
that war. An hon. Friend near me 
observes, that some people do not 
reckon the Russians for anything. I 
say, if you will add the Russians to 
the English, and the two to the French, 
and the three to the Sardinians, and the 
four to the Turks, that more lives were 
lost in the invasion of the Crimea, in 
the two years that it lasted, than have 
been lost hitherto in the American war. 
That is no defence of the carnage of the 
American war; but let hon. Gentlemen 
bear in mind that, when I protested 
against the carnage in the Crimea—for 
an object which few could compre¬ 
hend and nobody can fairly explain—I 
was told that I was actual^ by a 
morbid sentimentality. Well, if I am 
converted, if I view the mortality in 
war with less horror than I did then, 
it must be attributed to the arguments 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite and on the 
Treasury bench; but the fact is, I view 
this carnage just as I viewed that, with 
only this difference, that while our 
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soldiers perished three thousand miles 
from home in a worthless and indefen¬ 
sible cause, these men were on their own 
soil, and every man of them knew for 
what he enlisted and for what purpose 
he was to fight. 

Now, 1 will ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, and those who are of opinion 
with him on this question of slaughter 
in the American war—a slaughter which 
I hope there is no hon. Member here, 
and no person out of this House, that 
does not in his calm moments look 
upon with grief and horror—to consider 
what was the state of things before the 
war. It was this; that every year in 
the Slave States of America there were 
one hundred and fifty thousand children 
•bom into the world—bom with the 
, badge and the doom of slavery —bom to 
•the liability by law, and by custom, and 
by the devilish cupidity of man—to the 
lash and to the chain and to the branding- 
iron, and to be taken from their families 
and carried they know not where. 

I want to know whether you feel as I 
feel upon this question. When I can 
get down to my home from this House, 
I find half a dozen little children playing 
upon my hearth. How many Members 
are there who can say with me, that the 
most innocent, the most pure, the most 
holy joy which in their past years they 
have felt, or in their future years they 
have hoped for, has not arisen from 
contact and association with our pre¬ 
cious children ? Well, then, if that be 
so—if,, when the hand of Death takes 
one of those flowers from our dwelling, 
our heart is overwhelmed with sorrow 
and our household is covered with 
gloom ; what would it be if our chil¬ 
dren were brought up to this infernal 
system-tone hundred and fifty thousand 
of them every year brought into the 
kworld in these Slave States, amongst 
pthese ‘gentlemen,’ amongst this ‘chi¬ 
valry,’ amongst these men that we can 
make our friends ? 

Do you forget the thousand-fold griefs 
and the countless agonies which belonged 
to the silent conflict of slavery before 


the war began ? It is all very well for 
the hon. and learned Gentleman to tell 
me, to tell this House—he will not tell 
the country with any satisfaction to it— 
tliat slavery, after all, is not so bad a 
thing. The brother of my hon. Friend 
the Member for South Durham told me 
that in North Carolina he himself saw 
a woman whose every child, ten in 
number, had been sold when they grew 
up to the age at which they would fetch 
a price to their master. 

I have not heard a word to-night of 
another matter—the Proclamation of the 
President of the United States. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman spoke 
somewhere in the country, and he had 
not the magnanimity to abstain from a 
statement which I was going to say he 
must have known had no real founda¬ 
tion. I can make all allowance for the 
passion—and I was going to say the 
malice—but I will say the ill-will of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman; but I 
make no allowance for his ignorance. 
I make no allowance for that, because 
if he is ignorant it is his own fault, for 
God has given him an intellect which 
ought to keep him from ignorance on a 
queslion.of this magnitude. I now take 
that Proclamation. What do you pro¬ 
pose to do ? You propose by your reso¬ 
lution to help the South, if possible, to 
gain and sustain its independence. No¬ 
body doubts that. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman will not deny it. But what 
becomes of the Proclamation? I should 
like to ask any lawyer in what light we 
stand as regards that Proclamation? 
To us there is only one country in what 
was called the United States: there is 
only one President, there is only one 
general Legislature, there is only one 
law; and if that Proclamation lx; law¬ 
ful anywhere, we are not in a condition 
to deny its legality, because at present 
we know no President Davis, nor do we 
know the men who are about him. We 
have our Consuls in the South, but 
recognizing only one Legislature, one 
President, one law. So far as we are 
concerned, that Proclamation is a legal 
and effective document. 
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I want to know, to ask you, the 
House of Commons, whether you have 
turned back to your own proceedings in 
1834, and traced the praises which 
have been lavished upon you for thirty 
years by the great and good men of 
other countries,—and whether, after 
what you did at that time, you believe 
that you will meet the views of the 
thoughtful, moral, and religious people 
of England, when you propose to remit 
to slavery three millions of negroes in 
the Southern States, who in our views, 
and regarding the Proclamation of the 
only President of the United States as a 
legal document, are certainly and to all 
intents and purposes free? [‘Oh!’] 
The hon. and learned Gentleman may 
say * OKI* and shake his head lightly, 
and be scornful at this. He has ma¬ 
naged to get rid of all those feelings 
under whidi all men, black and white, 
like to be free. He has talked of the 
cant and hypocrisy of these men. Was 
Wilberforce, was Clarkson, was Buxton, 
—I might run over the whole list,— 
were these men hypocrites, and had 
they nothing about them but cant ? 

I could state something about the 
family of my hon. P'riend below me 
(Mr. Forster), which I almost fear to 
state in his presence; but his revered 
father—a man unsurpassed in character, 
not equalled by many in intellect, and 
approached by few in service—laid down 
his life in a Slave State in America, 
while carrying to the governors and 
legislatures of every Slave State the pro¬ 
test of himself and his sect against the 
enormity of that odious system. 

In conclusion, Sir, I have only this to 
say,—that I wish to take a generous 
view of this question,—a view, I say, 
generous with regard to the people with 
whom we are in amity, whose Minister 
we receive here, and who receive our 
Minister in Washington. We sec that 
the Government of the United States has 
for two years past been contending for its 
life, and we laiow that it is contending 
necessarily for human freedom. That 
Government affords the remarkable ex¬ 
ample—offered for the first time iii the 
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history of the world—of a great Govern¬ 
ment coming forward as the organized 
defender of law, freedom, and equality. , 

Surely hon. Gentlemen opposite can- 
not be so ill-informed as to say that thfe 
revolt of the Southern States is in favour 
of freedom and equality. In Europe 
often, and in some parts of America, 
when there has been insurrection, it has 
generally been of the suffering against 
the oppressor, and rarely has it been 
found, and not more commonly in our 
history than in the history of any other 
country, that the Government has stepped 
forward as the organized defender of 
freedom—of the wide and general free¬ 
dom of those under its rule. With such * 
a Government, in such a contest, with 
such a foe, the hon. and learned Gentle¬ 
man the Member for Sheffield, who pro¬ 
fesses to be more an Englishman than 
most Englishmen, asks us to throw intc? ' 
the scale against it the weight of the 
hostility of England. 

I have not said a word with regard 
to what may happen to England if we 
go into war with the United States. It 
will be a war upon the ocean,—every 
ship that belongs to the two nations 
will, as far as possible, be swept from 
the seas. But when the troubles in 
America are over,—be they ended by 
the restoration of the Union, or by sepa¬ 
ration,—that great and free people, the 
most instructed in the world,—there is 
not an American to be found in the New 
England States who cannot read and 
write, and there are not three men in 
one hundred in the whole Northern 
States who cannot read and write,—and 
those who cannot read and write are 
those who have recently come from 
Europe,—I say the most instructed 
people in the world, and the most 
wealthy,—if you take the distribution 
of wealth among the whole people,— 
will have a wound in their hearts by 
your act which a century may not heal j ! 
and the posterity of some of those who 
now hear my voice may look back with 
amazement, and I will say with lamenta- 
i lion, at the course which was taken by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, and 
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such hon* Members as may choose to 
/ollow his leading. [‘ No I No I ’] I 
suppose the hon. Gentlemen who cry 
‘ No! ’ will admit that we sometimes 
suffer from the errors of our ancestors. 
There are few persons who will not 
admit that, if tneir fathers had been 
wiser, their children wouWhave been 
happier. 

We know the cause of this revolt, its 
purposes, and its aims. Those who. 
made it have not left us in darkness 
respecting their intentions, but what 
they are to accomplish is still hidden 
from our sight; and I will abstain now, 
as I have always abstained with regard 
to it, from predicting what is to come. 1 


know what I hope for,—and what I shall 
rejoice in,—but I know nothing of future 
facts that will enable me to express a 
confident opinion. Whether it will give 
freedom to the race which white men 
have trampled in the dust, and whether 
the issue will purify a nation steeped in 
crimes cornmitted against that race, is 
known only* to the Supreme. In Ilis 
hands are alike the breath of man and 
the life of States. I am willing to com¬ 
mit to Him the issue of this dreaded 
contest; but I implore of Him, and I 
beseech this House, that my country 
may lift nor hand nor voice in aid of the 
most stupendous act of guilt that history 
has recorded in the annals of mankind. 
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[The following speech was made at a public breakfast given to William Lloyd Garrison, 
in St. James’s Hall, at which Mr. Bright occupied the Chair.] 


The position in which I am placed 
this morning is one very unusual for me, 
and one that I find somewhat difficult; 
but I consider it a signal distinction to 
be permitted to take a prominent part 
in the proceedings of this day, which 
are intended to commemorate one of 
the greatest of the great triumphs of 
freedom, and to do honour to a most 
eminent instrument in the achievement 
of that freedom. There may be, per¬ 
haps, those who ask what is this tri¬ 
umph of which I speak. To put it 
briefly, and, indeed, only to put one 
part of it, I may say that it is a triumph 
which has had the eflect of raising 
4,000,000 of human beings from the 
very lowest depth of social and political 
degradation to that lofty height which 
men have attained when they possess 
equality of rights in the first country on 
the globe. More than this, it is a tri¬ 
umph which has pronounced the irre¬ 
versible doom of slavery in all countries 
and for all time. Another question 
suggests itself—how has this great tri¬ 
umph been accomplished ? The answer 
suggests itself in another question— 
How is it that any great thing is ac¬ 
complished? By love of justice, by 
constant devotion to a great cause, and 
by an unfaltering faith that what is 
right will in the end succeed. 


WTien I look at this, hall, filled with 
such an assembly—when I partake of 
the sympathy which runs from heart to 
heart at this moment in welcome to 
our guest of to-day—I annot but con¬ 
trast his present position with that 
which, not so far back but that many 
of us can remember, he occupied in his 
own country. It is not forty years ago, 

I believe about the year 1829, when the 
guest whom we honour this morning 
was spending his solitary days in a 
prison in the slave-owning city of Bal¬ 
timore. I will not say that he was 
languishing in prison, for that I do not 
believe; he was sustained by a hope 
that did not yield to tlie persecution of 
those who thus maltreated him; and to 
show that the effect of that imprison¬ 
ment was of no avail to suppress or 
extinguish his ardour, within two years 
after that he had the courage, the au¬ 
dacity—I dare say many of his country¬ 
men used even a stronger phrase than 
that—he had the courage to commence 
the publication, in the city of Boston, 
of a newspaper devoted mainly to the 
question of the abolition of slavery 
'The first number of that paper, issued 
on the 1st of January, i8ji, contained 
an address to the public, one passage 
of which I have often read with the I 
greatest interest, and it is a key to the' 
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iture life of Mr. Garrison. He had 
een complained of for having used 
lard language—which is a very common 
nmplaint indeed—and he said in his 
irst number:— 

‘I am aware that many object to the 
severity of my language, but is there not 
cause for such severity? I will be as 
harsh as truth, and as uncompromising as 
justice. I arn in earnest, I will not equi¬ 
vocate, I will not excuse, I will not retract 
a single inch, and I wilt be heard.’ 

And that, after all, expresses to a great 
extent the future course of his life. 
But what was at that time the temper 
' of the people amongst whom he lived— 
of the people who are glorying now, 
as they well may glory, in the abolition 
of slavery throughout their country? 
At that time it was very little better in 
’the North than it was in the South. I 
think it was in the year 1835 that riots 
of the most serious character took place 
in some of the Northern cities; during 
that time Mr. Garrison’s life was in im¬ 
minent peril; and he has never ascer¬ 
tained to this day how it was that he 
was left alive on the earth to carry out 
I his great work. Turning to the South, 

I a State that has lately suffered from tlie 
ravages of armies, the State of Georgia, 
by its legislature qf House, Senate, and 
Governor, if my memory does not de¬ 
ceive me, passed a bill, offering 10,000 
dollars reward—[Mr. Garrison here said 
‘5,000’]—well, they seemed to think 
there were people who would do it 
cheapv—offering 5,000 dollars, and zeal, 
doubtless, would make up the difference, 
for the capture of Mr. Garrison, or for 
adequate proof of his death. Now, 
these were menaces and perils such as 
we have not in our time been accustomed 
to in this country in any of our political 
movements, and we shall take a very 
poor measure indeed of the conduct of 
'the leaders of the Emancipation party in 
the United States if we estimate them by 
that of any of those who have been con¬ 
cerned in political movements amongst 
11s. But, notwithstanding all draw¬ 
backs, the cause was gathering strength, 
- 


and Mr. Garrison found himself by-and- 
by surrounded by a small but increasing 
band of men and w omen who were 
devoted to this cause, as he himself 
was. We have in this country a very 
noble woman, who taught the English 
people much upon this question about 
thirty years ago: I allude to Hariict 
Martineau. 1 recollect well the impres¬ 
sion with which I read a most powerful 
and touching paper which she had 
written, and which was published in 
the number of the Westminster Review 
for December, 1838. It was entitled 
‘ The Martyr Age of the United States.’ 
The paper introduced to the English 
public the great names which were ap¬ 
pearing on the scene in connection with 
this cause in America. There was, of 
course I need hardly say, our eminent 
guest of to-day; there was Arthur Tap- 
pan, and Lewis Tappan, and James G, 
Bimey of Alabama, a planter and slave¬ 
owner, who liberated his shaves and 
came North, and became, I believe, the 
first Presidential candidate upon Aboli¬ 
tion principles in the United States. 
There were besides them. Dr. Ch.anning, 
John Quincy Adams, a statesman and 
President of the United States, and 
father of the eminent man who is now 
Minister from that people amongst us. 
Then there was Wendell Phillips, ad¬ 
mitted to be by ail who knew him per¬ 
haps the most powerful orator who 
speaks the English language. I might 
refer to others, to Charles Sumner, the 
scholar and statesman, and Horace 
Greeley, the first of journalists in the 
United States, if not the first of journal¬ 
ists in the world. But, besides these, 
there were of noble women not a few. 
There was Lydia Maria Child: there 
were the two sisters, Sarah and Ange¬ 
lina Grimke, ladies who came from 
South Carolina, who liberated their 
slaves, and devoted all they had to the 
service of this just cause; and Maria 
Weston Chapman, of whom Miss Mar¬ 
tineau speaks in terms which, though I 
do not exactly recollect them, yet I 
know describe her as noble-minded, 
beautiful, and good. It may be that > 
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there are some of her family who are 
now within the sound of my voice. If 
it be so, all I have to say js, that I hope 
they will feel, in addition to all they 
have felt heretofore as to the character 
of their mother, that we who are here 
can appreciate her services, and the 
services of all who were united with 
her as co-operators in this great and 
worthy cause. But there was another 
whose name must not be forgotten, a 
man whose name must live for ever in 
history, Elijah P. Lovejoy, who in the 
free State of Illinois laid down his life 
for the cause. When I read that article 
by Harriet Marlineau, and the descrip¬ 
tion of those men and women there 
given, I was led, I know not how, to 
think of a very striking passage which I 
am sure must be familiar to most here, 
because it is to be found in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. After the writer of 
that Epistle has described the great 
men and fathers of the nation, he says: 
—‘Time would fail me to tell of Gideon, 
of Barak, of Samson, of Jephtha, of 
David, of Samuel, and the Prophets, 
who through faith sulxlucd kingdoms, 
wrought righteousness, obtained pro¬ 
mises, stopped the mouths of lions, 
quenched the violence of fire, escaped 
the edge of the sword, out of weakness 
were made strong, waxed valiant in 
fight, turned to flight the armies of the 
aliens.’ I ask if this grand passage of 
the inspired writer may not be applied 
to that heroic band wlio have made 
America the perpetual home of free¬ 
dom ? 

Thus, in spite of all that persecutions 
could do, opinion grew in the North in 
favour of freedom; but in the South, 
alas! in favour of that most devilish 
delusion that slavery was a Divine in¬ 
stitution. The moment that idea took 
possession of the South, war was in¬ 
evitable. Neither fact, nor argument, 
nor counsel, nor philosophy, nor re¬ 
ligion, could by any possibility affect 
the discussion of the question when 
once the Church leaders of the South 
had taught their people that slavery 
was a Divine institution; for then they 


took their stand on other and different, 
and what they in their blindness thought 
higher grounds, and they said. ‘ Evil 1 . 
be thou my goodand so they ex -; ' 
changed light for darkness, and free- ‘ 
dom for bondage, and good for evil, 
and, if you like, heaven for hell. Of 
course, unless there was some stu¬ 
pendous miracle, greater than any that 
is on record even in the inspired 
writings, it was impossible that war 
should not spring out of that slate of 
things; and the political slaveholders, 
that ‘dreadful brotherhood, in whom 
all turbulent passions were let loose,’ 
the moment they found that the pre¬ 
sidential election of i860 was adverse * 
to the cause of slavery, took up arms to 
sustain their dierished and endangered 
system. Then came the outbreak which * 
had been so often foretold, so often 
menaced; and the ground reeled underi‘ 
the nation during four years of agony, 
until at last, after the smoke of the 
battle-field had cleared away, the horrid 
shape which liad cast its shadow over 
a whole continent had vanished, and 
was gone for ever. An ancient and 
renowned poet has said— 

* Unholy is the voice 

Of loud thanksgiving over slaughtered men.’ 

It becomes us not Ic^ rejoice, but to be 
humbled, that a chastisement so terrible 
should have fallen upon any of our race; 
but we may be thankful for this—that 
this chastisement was at least not sent in 
vain. The great triumph in the field 
was not all; there came after it aflother 
great triumph—a triumph over passion, 
and there came up before the world 
the spectacle, not of anuies and military 
commanders, but of the magnanimity 
and mercy of a powerful and vicloiious 
nation. The vanquished were treated 
as the vanquished, in the history of the 
world, have never before been treated. 
There was a universal feeling in thc’^ 
North that every care should be taken 
of those who had so recently and mar¬ 
vellously been enfranchised. Imme¬ 
diately we found that the privileges of 
independent labour were open to them. 
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kschools were established in which their 
^sons might obtain an education that 
would raise them to an intellectual 
position never reached by their fathers; 
jid at length full political rights were 
inferred upon those who a few short 
/ears, or rather months before, had been 
»lled chattels, and things, to be bought 
ind sold in any market. And we may 
feel assured, that those persons in the 
Northern States who befriended the 
negro in his bondage will not now fail 
to assist his struggles for a higher po¬ 
sition. May we not say, reviewing 
what has taken place—and I have only 
glanced in the briefest possible way at 
5 ie chief aspects of this great question 
—that probably history has no sadder, 
and yet, if we take a different view, I 
may say also probably no brighter 
page? To Mr. Garrison more than to 
any other man this is due; his is the 
creation of that opinion which has made 
slavery hateful, and which has made free¬ 
dom possible in America. His name is 
enerated in his own country—venerated 
i'here not long ago it was a name of 
)bloquy and reproach. His name is 
^'enerated in this country and in Europe 
wheresoever Christianity softens the 
learts and lessens the sorrows of men ; 
ind I venture to say that in time to 
::ome, near or rejnote I know not, his 
name will become the herald and the 
synonym of good to millions of men 
who will dwell on the now almost un¬ 
known continent of Africa. 

But we must not allows our own land 
to bd* forgotten or depreciated, even 
whilst we are saying what our feelings 
bid us say of our friend beside me and 
of our other friends across the water. 
We, too, can share in the triumph 1 have 
described, and in the honours which the 
world is willing to shower upon our 
guest, and upon those who, like him, 
Jare unwearied in doing good. We have 
\ad slaves in the colonial territories 
that owned the sway of this country. 
Our position was different from that in 
which the Americans stood towards 
theirs; the negroes were far from being 
so numerous, and they were not in our 


midst, but 4,000 miles away. We 
had no prejudices of colour to over¬ 
come, we had a Parliament that was 
omnipotent in those colonies, and public 
opinion acting upon that Parliament 
was too powerful for the Englishmen 
who were interested in the continuance 
of slavery. We liberated our slaves; 
for the English soil did not reject the 
bondsman, but the moment he touched 
it made him free. We have now in our 
memory Clarkson, and Wilberforce, and 
Buxton, and Sturge; and even now we 
have within this hall the most eloquent 
living English champion of the freedom 
of the slave in my friend, and our friend, 
George Thompson. Well, then, I may 
presume to say that we are sharers in 
that good work which has raised our 
guest to eminence; and we may divide 
it with the country from which he 
comes. Our country is still his; for 
did not his fathers bear allegiance to 
our ancient monarchy, and were they 
not at one time citizens of this common¬ 
wealth ? and may we not add that the 
freedom which now overspreads his 
noble nation first sprang into life 
amongst our own ancestors? To Mr. 
Garrison, as is stated in one of the 
letters which has just been read, to 
William Lloyd Garrison. it has been 
given, in a manner not often permitted 
to those who do great things of this 
kind, to see the ripe fruit of his vast 
labours. Over a territory large enough 
to make many realms, he has seen 
hopeless toil supplanted by compen¬ 
sated industry; and where llie 1/ond- 
man dragged his chain, there freedom is 
established for ever. We now welcome 
him amongst us as a fiiend whom some 
of us have known long; for I have 
watched his career will; no common 
interest, even when I was too young to 
take much j)art in public nflaiis; and 
I have kept within my heart Iiis name, 
and the names of those who have been 
associated with him in every step which 
he has taken; and in public debates in 
the halls of peace, and even on the 
blood-soiled fields of war, my heart has 
always been with those who were the 
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friends of freedom. We welcome him, 
then, with a cordiality which knows no 
stint and no limit for him and for his 
noble associates, both men and women; 
and we venture to speak a verdict 
which, I believe, will be sanctioned by 
all mankind, not only by those who live 
now, but by those who shall' come 
after, to whom their perseverance and 
their success shall be a lesson and a 


help in the future struggles which re¬ 
main for men to make, One of our 
oldest and greatest poets has furnished: 
me with a line that well expresses that' 
verdict. Are not William Lloyd Gar¬ 
rison and his fellow-labourers in that 
world’s jvork-are they not 

‘On Fame’s eternal bead-roll worthy to 
be filed?’ 


IRELAND, 

I. 


MAYNOOTH GRANT. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, APRIL i6, 1845. 

[On April 3rd Sir Robert Peel proposed a Resolution for the improvement of Maynooth 
College, the grant to consist of 26,000/. per annum. It was suggested by some 
speakers, that the act would justify the endowment of the Roman Catholic priesthood, 
and Lord John Russell asserted that such a plan would be a larger, more liberal, and 
more statesmanlike measure. Others objected to the grant on theological grounds, 
others for the reason that it was a step towards endowing another Church Establishment 
in Ireland. The Resolution was carried by 216 to 114. The debate on the Bill 
was resumed on April loth, and was continued on April 14th and l6th. The second 
reading was carried on the last day by 323 votes to 176; on May 2nd the Bill passed 
through Committee. It was opposed again on bringing up the Report, on May 5th, 
and was finally passed on May 21st, by 317 to 184. The Bill, after opposition, 
passed in the Lords on June loth.] 

1 AM anxious to make a few obser- hon. Members have charged the right 
ations on the pAnciple on which 1 shall hon. Baronet with inconsistency, and 

;ive my vole; because I shall be obliged have in some degree thrown the blame 

o pass into the lobby along with a of his conduct on the measure which he 

lumber of Members of the House from has introduced. The right hon. Baronet 

whose principles I entirely dissent; and has, from unfortunate circumstance.s, 

after the speech of the noble Lord the been connected in Opposition with a 

Metnber for Bandon, I think that any party of such a nature, that he could 

one who votes with him has need to ex- never promote any good measure whilst 

plain why he votes on his side, for any- in power without being charged, and 

thing more unlike the principles of the justly, with inconsistent conduct. But 

present day, more intolerant, or more I will look at the measure as a measure 

insane with respect to the policy to be by itself, and if it be a good measure I 

pursued towards Ireland, I have never will vote for it as willingly, coming from 

heard; and I could not have believed the present Government, as if it came 

( that any man coming from that country from the Government which preceded 

could have used such language inaddress- it. But I object to this measure on the 

ing this House. I do not think that this ground that it is proposed to vote some 

question is to be looked at in a favour- of the public taxes for the purpose of 

able or unfavourable light because of maintaining an institution purely eale- 

the party from which it comes. Some siastical, and for the rearing and edu-, 
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eating of the priests of a particular sect. 

I am the more strongly against the Bill, 
because, from. all that has been said on 
both sides of the House, and from all 
that I can learn from the public papers, 
and even from the organs of the Govern¬ 
ment, I am convinced that there is no 
argument which has been used in defence 
of this measure, which would not be 
just as valid for the defence of further 
measures, not for the payment of Ca¬ 
tholic priests of the College of Maynooth 
only, but for the payment of all the 
priests in Ireland or in England. I 
admit that the principles and the argu¬ 
ments which have justified the original 
vote are good to some extent to justify 
this vote. The right hon. Baronet in 
his opening speech has stated that the 
principle was conceded, that it is but 
a matter of a few thousand pounds. 
But if the principle w'ere conceded now, 
ten or twenty years hence some Prime 
Minister might stand up and state that 
in 1795 the principle was conceded, and 
in 1845 that concession—or rather, that 
principle—was again sanctioned; and 
then, arguing from the two cases, it 
would be easy to demonstrate that it 
was no violation of principle whatever 
to establish a new Church in Ireland, 
and add thereby to the monstrous evils 
which exist there now from the estab¬ 
lishment of one in connection with the 
State. The right hon. Baronet has paid 
no great compliment to the Irish Catho¬ 
lics in the possession of means and pro¬ 
perty, when he has said that the 9,000/. 
now voted is just sufficient to damp the 
generosity of the people of that country. 
If 9,000/. were enough in some degree 
to check their generosity, I should think 
that a sum of 26,000/. is sufficient to 
destroy it altogether. , When I consider 
that the Catholic gentry of Ireland pay 
no Income Tax and no Property Tax, 
and no Assessed Taxes, I do not think 
it would be a thing altogether impos¬ 
sible, or to be unlocked for, that they 
should have supported an establishment 
for the rearing of priests to teach that 
religion to which they profess to be 
so much devoted. 


But the object of this measure was just 
as objectionable to me when* I learned 
that it was intended by this vote to 
soothe the discontent which exists in 
Ireland. I will look at the causes 
whence this discontent arises. Does it 
arise because the priests of Maynooth 
are now insufficiently clad or fed? I 
have always thought that it arose from 
the fact that one-third of the people are 
paupers—that almost all of them are 
not in regular employment at the very 
lowest rate of wages—and that the state 
of things amongst the bulk of the popu¬ 
lation is most disastrous, and to be 
deplored; but I cannot for the life of 
me conceive how the grant of additional 
money to Maynooth is to give addi¬ 
tional employment, or food, or clothing 
to the people of Ireland, or make them 
more satisfied with their condition. I 
can easily see how, by the granting of 
this sum, the I.,egislature may hear far 
less in future times of the sufferings and 
wrongs of the people of Ireland than 
they have heard heretofore; for they 
may discover than one large means of 
influence, possessed by those who had 
agitated for the redress of Irish wrongs, 
is to be found in the support which the 
Irish Catholic clergy has given to the 
various associations for carrying on 
political agitation; and the object of 
this Bill is to tame down tliose agita¬ 
tors—it is a sop given to the priests. 
It is hush-money given, that they may 
not proclaim to the whole country, to 
Europe, and to the world, the sufferings 
of the population to whom they ad¬ 
minister the rites and the consolations 
of religion. I assert that the Protestant 
Church of Ireland is at the root of the 
evils of that country. The Irish Catho¬ 
lics would thank you infinitely more if 
you were to wipe out that foul blot, than 
they would even if Parliament were to 
establish the Roman Catholic Church 
alongside of it. They have had every¬ 
thing Protestant—a Protestant clique 
which has been dominant in the country; 
a Protestant Viceroy to distribute places 
and emoluments amongst that Protes¬ 
tant clique; Protestant judges who have 
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polluted the seats of justice; Protes- 
‘int magistrates, before whom the Ca- 
holic peasant could not hope for justice. 
They have not only Protestant, but ex- 
erminating landlords, and more than 
.hat, a Protestant soldiery, who, at the 
beck and command of a Protestant 
priest, have butchered and killed a 
Catholic peasant, even in the presence 
of his widowed mother. All these things ' 
are notorious; I merely state them. I 
do not bring the proof of them: they 
are patent to all the world, and that 
man must have been unobservant indeed 
who is not perfectly convinced of their 
truth. The consequence of all this is, 
the extreme discontent of the Irish pco- 
' pie; and because this House is not 
prepared yet to take those measures 
, which would be really doing justice to 
Ireland, and to wipe away that Pro- 
/ testant Establishment which is the most 
.Aisgraceful institution in Christendom; 
the next thing is, that they should drive 
off the watch-dogs, if it be possible, 
and take from Mr. O’Connell and the 
Repeal Association that formidable or¬ 
ganization which has been established 
throughout the whole country, through 
the sympathies of the Catholic priests 
being bound up with the interests of 
the people. Their object is to take 
away the sympathy of the Catholic 
priests from the .people, and to give 
them more Latin and Greek. The ob¬ 
ject is to make the priests in Ireland 
as tame as those of Suffolk and Dorset¬ 
shire. Tjhe object is, that when the 
horizon is brightened every night with 
incendiary fires, no priest of the paid 
Establishmoit shall ever tell of the 
wrongs of the people against whom he 
is living; and when the population is 
starving, and pauperised by thousands, 
j as in the southern parts of England, 
the priests shall not unite themselves 
fcith any association for the purpose of 
tf resting from an oppressive Govem- 
/-ment those rights to which the people 
have a claim. 

, I am altogether against this system 
■for any purpose, under any circum- 
lanccs, at any time whatever. No¬ 


thing can be more disastrous to the 
best interests of the community, nor 
more dangerous to religion itself. If 
the Government wants to make the 
priests of Ireland as useless for all 
practical puiymses as the paid priests 
of their own Establishment, they should 
not give them 26,000/. merely, but 
as much as they can persuade the 
House to agree to. Ireland is suffer¬ 
ing, not from the want of another 
Church, but rather because she already 
has one Church too many; for with 
the present Church, having a small 
community, overpaid ministers, a costly 
Establishment, and little work, it is 
quite impossible to have peace and 
content in that country. If you give 
the Catholic priests a portion of the 
public funds, as the Government has 
given the Regium Donum to the Pres¬ 
byterians of the North, they will unite 
with the Church as the Presbyterians 
did against any attempt to overturn the 
old system of Church and State alliance 
in that country. 

The experience of State Churches is 
not of a character to warrant the House 
in going further in that direction. In 
this country there is a State Church, 
and I do not deny that there are many 
excellent ministers in it; but from time 
immemorial it has been characterized 
by a most deplorable and disastrous 
spirit of persecution, which even at this 
hour still exists; for that Church is 
now persecuting a poor shoemaker at 
Cambridge for non-payment of Church 
rates, and pursuing him from court to 
court. That Church has been upheld 
as a bulwark against Catholicism, and 
yet all the errors of Catholicism find a 
home and a hearty welcome there. In 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, and in other 
counties, that Church is found to be too 
unwieldy a machine, and altogether 
unfitted to a population growing in 
numbers and intelligence like that of 
those parts of the kingdom. Even in 
Scotland, where therd is a model of the 
most perfect Establishment which per¬ 
haps could be raised, there are the 
Secession Church, the Relief Church, 
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an^ the Free Church; that whidi the 
State upholds being calledjiy thft com- 
plimehtary lia'me of the Residuary 
Church. After the experience of such 
State Churches, which have done. so 
little good and*so rnOch evil, is this a 
lime for establishing another Church-? 
If I approved of Church endowments by 
the State I would vote for this Bill with 
all my heart, because it is calculated to 
create a kinder feeling towards this 
country amongst the people of Ireland. 

Two parties opposed to the Bill are 
.represented by hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House. They state 
that the Roman Catholic religion 
should not be established or helped by 
the State. But when their Church is 
absorbing millions of the public money, 
while millions of their countrymen 
refuse to enter its doors, how can they 
for a moment object to the passing of a 
measure which will give some sort of 
show of assistance to that Church to 
which milfions of the Irish people 
belong? The Nonconformist or Dis¬ 
senting party in this country are op¬ 
posed to the measure; but by some of 
them a spirit is mixed up with their 
agitation of this question which shows 
that they do not understand, or do not 
value, the great principles of Noncon¬ 
formity, for which their forefathers strug¬ 
gled and suffered. I allude more es¬ 
pecially to a portion of the Wesleyan 
body, which, I believe, does not alto- 
getlier repudiate the principle of en¬ 
dowment. 

But, with regard to the rest, I am 
persuaded that their agitation against 
this measure is honest. If the Dis¬ 
senters look back to all that their fore¬ 
fathers have suffered, aye, even within 
a late period, they will be recreant to 
their own principles, and meri^ the 
contempt of the House and of the 


world, if they do not conys- forward ' 
manfully to uphold their own princi{)les, - 
and dissent from and oppose the mea¬ 
sure under the consideration of the . 
House, f'er myself, I shall oppose the 
Bill in every stage, simply on one 
ground, that I believe the principle of 
endowment to be most unjust and in¬ 
jurious to the country, and whatever 
may be the effect on any Government, 
whether that of the right hon. Baronet 
or any that has preceded or will succeed 
him, no strength of attachment to party 
or Government will induce me to tam¬ 
per with what I hold to be the greatest 
and dearest prmciple which any man or 
any body of men can assert. When I 
look back to the history of this country, ‘ 
and consider its present condition, I 
must say, that all that the people pos¬ 
sess of liberty has come, not through 
the portals of the cathedrals and ^ei 
parish churches, but from the convenu 
tides, which are despised by hon. Gen¬ 
tlemen opposite. When I know that if 
a good measure is to be carried in this 
House, it must be by men who are sent 
hither by the Nonconformists of Great 
Britain; when I read and see that the 
past and J)resent State alliance with re¬ 
ligion is hostile to religious liberty, pre¬ 
venting all growth and nearly destroying 
all vitality in religion itself, then I shall 
hold myself to have j:ead, thought, and 
lived in vain, if I vote for a measure 
which in the smallest degree shall give 
any further power or life to the princi¬ 
ple of State endowment; and, in con¬ 
clusion, I will only exhort the Dissenters 
of England to act in the same way, and 
to stand upon their own‘great, pure, 
and unassailable principle; for, if they 
stand by it manfully, and work for it 
vigorously, the time may come, nay, it 
will come, when that principle will be 
adopted by the Jjegislature of the country. 
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CRIME AND OUTRAGE BILL. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, DECEMBER 13, 1847. 


.'Towards the conchisioti of this year (1847) numerous crimes and outrages of a serious 
character were committed in Ireland. They were chiefly agrarian. In order to in¬ 
crease the powers of the Irish Executive, Parliament was invited in the Queeii's Speech 
(Nov. 23) to take further precautions against the perpetration of crime in certain 
counties in Ireland. The Bill was moved by Sir George Grey on {Jov. 29, and leave 
was given, by 224 votes to 18, was read a second time (196 to 19) on Dec. 9, and 
passed (174 to 14) on Dec. 13. It was passed in the House of Lords on Dec. 19. On 
July 31,184S, the Irish Government proclaimed certain districts in which rebellion 
had broken out. Smith 0 Brien and the other leaders of the insurgents were speedily 
arrested, tried, and convicted.] 


I FEEL very mu^ in the position of 
the hon. Member who has just ad¬ 
dressed the House, for I am in some 
degree compelled to speak before this 
Bill is read a third lime. 1 have pre- 
sented^a petition against the Bill, signed 
by more than 20,000 persons, inhabit¬ 
ants of the borough of Manchester, and 
I am unwilling to vote without briefly 
giving the reasons which make it im¬ 
possible for me to oppose this Bill. 
When I recollect the circumstances at¬ 
tending the rejection of the Bill of 1846, 
for the protection of life in Ireland, 1 
.am convinced that the Goveniment 
would not have brought forward the 
present measure if it had not appeared 
to them absolutely necessary, and that, 
but for this supposed necessity, it would 
never have been heard of. 


The case of the Government, so far 
as the necessity for this Bill is con¬ 
cerned, seems to me to be as clear and 
' as perfect as, it can be. From the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of the Home Department, 
from the unanimous statements of all 
the newspapers, and from the evidence 
of all parties connected with Ireland, it 
is placed beyond a doubt that in the 
disturbed districts of Ireland the ordi¬ 
nal^ law is utterly powerless. The 
reason why the law is carried into effect 
in England is, because the feeling of 
the pe(Jple, is in favour of it, and every 
roan is willing to become and is in reality 
a peace officer,|iii order to fHTlher the 
«ends of justice. . ^ 

But in Ireland this state of things 
does not exist. The, public sentiment 
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in '^certain districts is depraved and 
thoroughly vitiated. [Mr. JPO’Connell: 
‘No! Nol’] The hon. Member cries 
* No, Nobut’ I maintain that in the 
disturbed districts the public or popular 
feeling is as I have described it. I do 
not mean to assert that all which the 
newspapers contain is true, or that they 
contain all the truth; but I ask the 
hon. Gentleman if he has not read ac¬ 
counts which are not contradicted, from 
which we learn that on the occurrerice 
of some recent cases of assassination, 
whole districts have been in a state of 
rejoicing and exultation ? These assas¬ 
sinations are not looked upon as mur¬ 
ders, but rather as executions. Take 
the case of Mr. Lloyd, a clergyman, 
who was recently assassinated. There 
was no show of vindictive feeling on 
the part of his murderers; there was 
little of the character of ordinary mur¬ 
ders in it. The servant was allowed to 
depart unharmed; a boy who was in 
the carriage was removed that he might 
not be injured; and the unhappy gentle¬ 
man was shot wkh all the deliberation 
and the calmness with which a man would 
be made to suffer the extreme penalty 
of the law. It is clear, then, that the 
ordinary law fiiils, and that the Govern¬ 
ment have a case for the demand they 
make for an extension of the present 
powers of the law. 

I do not say the present Bill will cer¬ 
tainly be effective, but it is the less to 
be opposed because it docs not greatly 
exceed or infringe the ordinary law; 
and it is the duty of the Legislature, 
when called upon to strengthen the Ex¬ 
ecutive, to do so by the smallest pos¬ 
sible infringeihcnt of the law and the 
constitution. But to leave the par¬ 
ticular measure now before us, I am 
bound to say that the case of the Go¬ 
vernment with respect to their Irish 
iwlicy in general is not as good as could 
be wished. The Government has not 
shown the courage which is necessary 
to deal effectually with the difficulties of 
Ireland. They should remember what 
passed when the Poor-law was pro¬ 
posed for that country. They were 


told it would be a failure—that it could 
not be worked; but disregarding these 
statements, they passed the Bill; and I 
believe, since the Act of 1829, no mea-' 
sure has passed this House of equal 
benefit to Ireland. The noble Lord at 
the head of the Government has said 
that all parlies are to be blamed for 
the misgovernment of Ireland; but he 
should remember the responsibility 
which is upon him, for he is now in the 
position of dictator on Irish questions, 
and whatever he proposes for that 
country, I verily believe, will find no 
successful opposition in this House. 

There is another fact to which I 
would call attention. The Irish Mem¬ 
bers complain, and very justly, of the’ 
past legislation of this House; but 
when we call to mind that there are 105! 
of them here, of whom 60 or 70 are of 
Liberal politics or opinions, and thafl 
about 30 of them are Repealers, and hold 
very strong views with regard to the 
mismanagement of Irish affairs in the 
Imperial Parliament, 1 think wc have 
a right to complain that they have not 
laid on the table of the House any one 
measure which they believe to be neces¬ 
sary to the prosperity of their country. 

1 have been in this House more than 
four years, and I have never yet seen 
the Irish Members bringing forward 
any proposition of a-'practical character 
—nor am I aware that they have sup¬ 
ported any measure they deemed neces¬ 
sary for Ireland, with unanimity and 
earnestness, or with anything like per¬ 
severance and resolution. I am sure 
that 105, or even 30 English Members, 
sitting in a Parliament in Dublin, and 
believing their country had suffered 
from the effects of bad legislation, 
would, by their knowledge of the case, 
their business habits, activity, union, 
and perseverance, have showed a power¬ 
ful front, and by uniting together, and 
working manfully in favour of any pro* | 
position they might think necessary to 
remedy the evils of which they com¬ 
plained, they would have forced it on 
the attention of the House. But the 
Irish Members have not done this. So 
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ar then, they are and have been as 
nuch to blame as any other Member of 
ills House for the absence of good 
Tovemment in Ireland. 

’ I will not, like them, complain of 
bad legislation, and propose no remedy. 
What is the condition of Ireland ? Last 
year we voted millions to keep its 
population from starvation; and this 
year we have been asked for a further 
sum, but have not granted it. We 
maintain a large army in Ireland, and 
an armed police, which is an army in 
everything but in name, and yet we 
have in that country a condition of 
things which is not to be matched in 
any other civilized country on the face 
of the earth, and which is alike dis¬ 
graceful to Ireland and to us. The 
>'reat cause of Ireland’s calamities is, 
it Ireland is idle. I believe it would 
, found, on inquiry, that the popula- 
m of Ireland, as compared with that 
England, do not work more than two 
.ys per week. Wherever a people are 
>t industrious and are not employed, 

I ere is the greatest danger of crime 
id outrage. Ireland is idle, and there- 
)re she starves; Ireland starves, and 
icrefore she rebels. We must choose 
etween industry and anarchy: we must 
ave one or the other in Ireland. This 
iroposition I believe to be incontro- 
•ertible, and I defj’ the House to give 
leace and prosperity to that country 
intil they set in motion her industry, 
ireate and diffuse capital, and thus es¬ 
tablish those gradations of rank and 
condition by which the whole social 
fabric cJn alone be held together. 

But the idleness of the people of 
Ireland is not wholly their fault. It is 
for the most part a forced idleness, for 
it is notorious that when the Irish come 
to England, or remove to the United 
■States or the Colonies, they are about 
1 Ik hardest working people in the world. 
\fe employ them down in Lancashire, 
;®d with the prospect of good pay they 
work about as well, and are as trust¬ 
worthy, and quiet, and well-disposed to 
the law as the people of this country. 
The great secret of their idleness at 


home is, that there is little or no trade 
in Ireland; there are few flourishing 
towns to which the increasing popula¬ 
tion can resort for employment, so that 
there is a vast mass of people liying on 
the land ; and the land itself is not half 
so useful for their employment and sus- 
tentation as it might be. A great pro¬ 
portion of her skill, her strength, her 
sinews, and her labour, is useless to 
Ireland for the support of her popula¬ 
tion. Every year they have a large 
emigration, because there are a great 
number of persons with just enough 
means to transport themselves to other 
countries, who, finding it impossible to 
live at home in comfort, carry them¬ 
selves and their capital out of Ireland; 
so that, year after year, she loses a large 
portion of those between the very poorest 
and the more wealthy classes of society, 
and with them many of the opiiortu- 
nitics for the employment of labour. 

I do not believe that the Bill for 
regulating the relations of landlord and 
tenant, as recommended by the hon. 
Member for the County of Limerick, 
will restore prosperity to Ireland. .Such 
a measure may be passed with great 
advantage; but if it be intended by a 
Bill with this title to vest the owner¬ 
ship of the land in the present occupiers, 
I believe this House will never pass it, 
and if it did, that it would prove most 
fatal to the best interests of the country. 
I think we have a right to blame the 
Government that as yet we have not 
seen the Bill for the sale of encumbered 
estates in Ireland. I wish to ask why 
such a Bill is not ready before this? 
[Lord John Russell: ‘ The Bill has Ircen 
ready a long time.’] The noble Lord 
says the Bill has been ready long ago; 
but that statement only makes the 
Government open to greater blame, for 
if the Bill is ready, why has it not been 
brought forward before this 1 Last 
Session the Bill was withdrawn, and 
the reason given was that landlords and 
mortgagees did not like it. If the 
(yovemment wait till the landlords and 
mortgagees like it, it will never be 
brought forward at all. Had they 
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waitf'd till the Irish landlords asked for 
the Poor-law, there would have been no 
Poor-law in Ireland now. 

The Government should disregard the 
oppositiork of these parties, and should 
take their stand above ail class interests. 
/ They must refuse to listen to the in- 
-terested suggestions of one class or the 
other, and they must remember that 
they are the Executive Government of 
the country, and bound to act for the 
public good. There is an unanimous 
admission now that the misfortunes of 
Ireland are connected with the question 
of the management of the land. I have 
a theory that, in England as well as in 
Ireland, the proprietors of the soil are 
chiefly responsible for whatever bad 
legislation has been inflicted upon us. 
The ownership of land confers more 
political power than the possession of 
any other description of pioperty. The 
Irish landowners have been willing 
parties to the past legislation for Ireland, 
and they have also had the administra¬ 
tion and execution of the laws in that 
country. The encumbered condition of 
landed propeiiy in Ireland is at this 
moment the most pressing question. I 
am informed by a gentleman in Dublin, 
of the best means of information and of 
undoubted veracity, that in tlie province 
of Connaught there is not five per cent, 
of the land free from settlements of one 
kind or other, and that probably not 
one per cent, is free from mortgages. I 
have asked Irish Members of all parties 
! if this be true, and not one of them is 
disposed to deny it; and if it be true, I 
say it is idle to seek elsewhere for the 
source of the evils of Ireland; and every 
day, nay, every hour we allow to go by 
without taking instant measures to 
remedy this crying mischief, only adds 
to the criminality which rests on us for 
our past legislation. 

Patchwork legislation will not now 
succeed; speeches from the Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant-articles in the newspapers— | 
lending to the landowners at per 
cent, money raised by taxation from tHe 
traders of England, who have recently 
been paying 8 per cent.—all will fail to 


revive the industry of Ireland. I will \ 
now state whaC in niy opinion, is the 
remedy, and I beg to ask the attentioQ j 
of the Government to it, because,*'^ 
though they may now think it an ex- 
1 treme one, I am convinced that the time 
I will come when they will be compelled j 
to adopt it. j 

In the first place, it is their duty to 
bring in a Sale of Estates Bill, and 
make it easy for landowners who wish 
to dispose of their estates to do so. 
They should bring in a Bill to simplify 
the titles to land in Ireland. I under¬ 
stand that it is almost impossible to 
transfer an estate now, the difficulties 
in the way of a clear title being almost 
insurmountable. In the next place, 
they should diminish temporarily, if 
not permanently, all stamp duties which 
hinder the transfer of landed property, 
and they should pass a law’ by whiiiii 
the system of entailing estates should 
for the future be prevented. [Laughter.] 

I can assure hon. Gentlemen who laugh 
at this, that at some not distant day ' 
this must be done, and not in Ireland 
only, but in England also. It is an ab¬ 
surd and monstrous system, for it binds, 
as it were, the living under the power 
of the dead. 

The principle on which the law 
should proceed is this, that the owner 
of property should be permitted to 
leave it to whomsoever he will, pro¬ 
vided the individual is living when the 
will is made; but he should not be 
suffered, after he is dead, and buried, 
and forgotten, to speak and still to 
direct the channel through which the 
estate should pass. I shall be told that 
the law of entail in Ireland is the same 
as in England, and that in Scotland it 
is even more strict. Tadmit it; but the 
evil is great in England, and in Scotland 
it has become intolerable, and must 
soon be relaxed if not abolished. Per¬ 
haps I shall be told that the laws if 
entail and primogeniture are necessary 
for the maintenance of our aristocratic 
institutions; but if the evils of Ireland 
spring from this source, I say, perish your 
aristocratic institutions rather than that 
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jwhole nation should be in this terrible 
Kidition. If your aristocratic families 
jfould rear up their children in habits 
M business, and with some notions of 
Buty and prudence, these mischievous 
arrangements would not be required, 
and they would retain in their posses- 
;ion estates at least as large as is com- 
latiWe with the interests of the rest of j 
he community. If the laws of entail 
ind primogeniture are sound and just, 
vhy not apply them to personal pro¬ 
perty as well as to freehold ? Imagine 
ihem in force in the middle classes of the 
community, and it will be seen at once 
that the unnatural system, if universal, 
lyould produce confusion; and confusion 
would necessitate its total abolition. 

I am thoroughly convinced that every- 
Ihing the Government or Parliament 
a in do for Ireland will be unavailing, 
.^.ess the foundation of the work be 
laid well and deep, by clearing away the 
fetters under which land is now held, so 
that it may become the possession of 
real owners, and be made instrumental 
to the employment and sustentation of 
the people. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
may fancy themselves interested in main¬ 
taining the present system; but there is 
surely no interest they can have in it 
which they will weigh against the safety 
and prosperity of Ireland ? I speak as 
a representative from a county which 
suffers extremely from the condition of 
Ireland. Lancashire is periodically over¬ 
ran by the pauperism of Ireland; for a 
year past it has suffered most seriously 
from the pestilence imported from Ire¬ 
land ; and many of the evils which in 
times past have been attributed to the 
extension of manufactures in that county 


have arisen from the enormous immi¬ 
gration of a suffering and pauperized 
people driven for sustenance from their 
own country. 

As a Lancashire representative, I 
protest most solemnly against a system 
which drives the Irish population to seek 
I work and wages in this comitry and in 
other countries, when both might be 
afforded them at home. Parliament is 
bound to renjedy this state of things. The 
present Parliament contains a largernum- 
ber of men of business and of members 
representing the middle classes than any 
former Parliament. The present Govern¬ 
ment is essentially of the middle class— 
[a laugh]—and its Members have on 
many occasions shown their sympathy 
with it. Let the hon. Gentleman kugh; 
but he will not deny that no Goverament 
can long have a majority in this House 
which does not sympathise with the 
great middle class of this country. If 
the Government will manfully and 
courageously grapple with the question 
of the condition of land in Ireland, they 
will, I am convinced, be supported by a 
majority of the Members of this House, 
they will enable the strength and skill 
of Irishmen to be expended on their own 
soil, and lay the foundation of her 
certain prosperity by giving that sti¬ 
mulus and reward to industry which it 
cannot have in the present circumstances 
of that country. Sir, I feel it impos¬ 
sible to refuse my vote in favour of the 
Bill now before us; but I am compelled 
to say that unless the Government will 
zealously promote measures in the di¬ 
rection I have indicated, they cannot 
hope long to retain the confidence of 
this House or of the country. 
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From the speeches that have been 
delivered in this debate, and from what 
we know of Ireland, it is clear that 
Ireland is so entirely disorganised, that 
it is extremely difficult to suggest any 
means by which relief can be exten¬ 
sively given without causing two evils: 
first, the waste of a great portion of the 
money which is granted; and next, the 
demoralization of a large number of 
those to whom the relief is given. It is 
on account of these difficulties that I am 
disjwsed to make great allowance for 
the measures which the Government 
have undertaken, as well as for any 
propositions which may be made by 
the hon. Member for Stroud, even when 
they appear somewhat inconsistent with 
correct economical principles. 

As this is probably the last opportunity 
during this Session when the question 
of the condition of Ireland can be dis¬ 
cussed, I am anxious to avail myself of 
it to offer a few observations to the 
House, and to explain briefly what I 
conceive to be the course which ought 
to be taken with regard to that country, 
to enable its population to place them¬ 
selves in a position of comfoit and 
independence. The past of Ireland is 
known to us all; it is a tale of idleness, 


and poverty, and periodical insurrection; 
the present of Ireland is like the past, 
except that at this moment all its ordi¬ 
nary evils are exhibited in an aggravated'' 
form. But there are one or two points 
with regard to this subject to which I 
wish especially to ask the attention of 
the House. Have you ever fully con¬ 
sidered the effect which this stale of 
things in Ireland has upon ihe con¬ 
dition of attain diitricts in England? 
We have had some threatenings of dis¬ 
turbances in England, and of disaffec¬ 
tion—I hope it is not widespread—here 
and there in various parts of the country. 
Take the county of Lancaster as an ex¬ 
ample, and you will see something of 
the consequences of a large influx of the 
Irish population into that district. In 
Liverpool and Manchester, and in all 
the belt of towns which surround Man- • 
Chester, there is a large Irish popula¬ 
tion—in fact, there is an Irish quarter 
in each of these towns. It is true that ■ 
a great number of these persons are 
steady, respectable, and industrious, bit' 
it is notorious that a portion of them 
are, in some degree, the opposite of all 
this. They bring to this country all the 
vices which have prevailed so long in 
Ireland; their influence on the people 
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of Lancashire is often of an unfavourable 
. character, and the effect of their example 
on the native population must neces- 
' sarily be injurious. We find that crimes 
attended with violence prevail too ge¬ 
nerally in Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
"hese aimes to a large extent are com- 
nitted by persons who are not natives 
)f those counties, but who come from 
Ireland, because it is impossible for 
.hem to find subsistence in that country. 

There is another point which seems 
to me important. Driven forth by 
poverty. Irishmen emigrate in great 
numbers, and in whatever quarter of 
the world an Irishman sets his foot, 
there stands a bitter, an implacable 
enemy of England. That is one of 
Jhe results of the widespread disaffcc- 
,lion that exists in Ireland. There are 
hundreds of thousands—I suppose there 
fere millions—of the population of the 
United States of America who arc Irish 
by birth, or by immedi.ate descent; and 
be it remembered. Irishmen settled in 
the United States have a large influence 
in public affairs. They sometimes sway 
re election of Members of the Legis- 
ature, and may even affect the election 
if the President of the Republic. There 
nay come a time when questions of a 
nitical nature will be agitated between 
;he Governments r/ Great Britain and 
the United States; and it is certain 
that at such a time the Irish in that 
country will throw their whole weight 
into the scale against this country, and 
against peace with this country. These 
are points which it is necessary to 
consider, and which arise out of the 
lamentable condition in which Ireland 
is placed. 

When we reflect for a moment upon 
the destitution which millions of our 
countrymen suffer in that unfortunate 
Wand, the conclusion is inevitable that 
pther the Government or the people of 
Ireland are in fault. I think both are 
in fault. I think the Government has 
been negligent of Ireland. I do not 
mean the present Government in par¬ 
ticular; for they are fully as anxious 
for the welfare of Ireland as any former 


Administration has been—but 1 think 
the Government generally has been neg¬ 
ligent of Ireland. It is a common thing 
to hear it said, and especially by Gen¬ 
tlemen silting on the Treasury bench, 
that the remedy for Irish evils is dif¬ 
ficult, and that the difficulty seems in¬ 
surmountable ; but the House may rest 
assured that no difficulty can be so 
great as that which must be met if no 
remedy is applied. To do anything 
that can be efleclual, must be infinitely 
less dangerous than to do nothing. 

Now I believe the real difficulties 
which beset this question do not arise 
from anything in Ireland, so much as 
from the constitution of the Govern¬ 
ment. This House, and the other 1 louse 
of Parliament, are almost exclusively 
aristocratic in their character. The Ad¬ 
ministration is therefore necessarily the 
^ame, and on the Treasury benches 
aristocracy reigns supreme. No fewer 
than seven Members of the Cabinet are 
Members of the House of Lords; and 
every other Member of it is either a 
1 .Old by title, or on the very threshold of 
the peerage by birth or marriage. 1 am 
not blaming them lor this; it may even 
be that from neither House of Parlia¬ 
ment am fourteen better men be chosen 
to fill their places. But I maintain that 
in the present position of Ireland, and 
looking at human nature as it is, it is 
not possible that fourteen Gentlemen, 
circumstanced as they are, can meet 
round the Council table, and with un¬ 
biassed minds fail ly discuss the question 
of Ireland, as it now presents itself to 
this House, to the country, and to the 
world. 

The condition of Ireland require.? two 
kinds of remedies—one jiolitical, the 
other social; and it is hard to tell 
where tire one ends and the other 
begins. 1 will speak first of the political 
remedies. At present, there prevails 
throughout three-fourths of the Irish 
people a total unbelief in the honesty 
and integrity of the Government of this 
country. There may or may not be 
good grounds for all this ill feeling; 
but that it exists, no man acquainted 
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with Ireland will deny. The first step 
to be taken is to remove this feeling; 
and, to do this, some great measure or 
measures should be otl'ered to the peo¬ 
ple of Ireland, which will act as a com¬ 
plete demonstration to them that by¬ 
gones are to be bygones, with regard 
to the administmtion of Irish affairs, 
and that henceforth new, generous, and 
equal principles of government are to 
be adopted. 

I have on a former occasion stated 
my opinions on one or two subjects, and 
I will venture again briefly to explain 
them to the House. Ireland has long 
been a country of jars and turmoil, and 
its jars have arisen chiefly from religious 
dissensions. In respect of matters of re¬ 
ligion she has been governed in a man¬ 
ner totally unknown in England and 
Scotland. If Ireland has been lightly 
governed —if it has been wise and just 
to maintain the Protestant Church es¬ 
tablished there, you ought, in order to 
carry out your system, to establish Pre¬ 
lacy in Scotland, and Catholicism in 
England; though, if you were to at¬ 
tempt to do either the one or the other, 
it would not be a sham but a real insur¬ 
rection that you would provoke. There 
must be equality between the great 
religious sects in Ireland—between Ca¬ 
tholic and Protestant. It is impossible 
that this equality can be much longer 
denied. 

It is suspected that it is the intention 
of the Government to bring forward at 
no distant day, if they can catch the 
people of England napping, a propo¬ 
sition for paying the Roman Catholic 
priests of Ireland. On more than one 
ground I shoidd object to any such 
scheme. In the first place, I believe 
the Government cannot, from any funds 
they possess, or from any they can 
obtain, place the Catholic priests on an 
equality with the ministers of the Pro¬ 
testant Church; and if they cannot do 
that in every respect, the tiling is not 
worth attempting. They will, I think, 
find it infinitely more easy, and it will 
certainly be much more in accordance 
with political justice, and with the true 


interests of religion, to withdraw from ^ 
Ireland the Church Establishment which ; 
now exists there, and to bring about the . 
perfect equality which may be secured M 
by taking away so much of the funds , 
as are proved to be totally unnecessary 
for the wants of the population. I do 
not mean that you should withdraw 
from the Protestant Church every six¬ 
pence now in its possession; what I 
mean is, that you should separate it 
fiom the State, and appropriate all the 
funds of which it might justly be de¬ 
prived to some grand national object, 
such as the support and extension of the 
system of education now established in 
Ireland; an appropriation of money, 
which would, I am sure, produce in the 
minds of the people of Ireland an entire . 
change of feeling with regard to lh«*: 
legislation of Parliament in relation tq 
their countiy. i 

With regard to the Parliamentary 
representation of Ireland, having re¬ 
cently spent seventy-three days in an 
examination of the subject, whilst serv¬ 
ing as a member of the Dublin Election 
Committee, I assert most distinctly that 
the representation which exists' at this 
moment is a fraud; and I believe it 
would be far better if there were no 
representation at all, because the people 
would not then be deluded by the idea 
that they had a representative Govern¬ 
ment to protect their interests. The 
number of taxes which the people have 
to pay, in order to secure either the 
municipal or Parliamentary franchise, 
is so great that it is utterly impossible 
for the constituencies to be maintained, 
and for public opinion—the honest, real 
opinion of intelligent classes in Ireland 
—to obtain any common or decent 
degree of representation in the Imperial 
Legislature. I feel quite confident that 
in the next Session of Parliament, the 
questions of religious equality in Ireland 1 
and of Irish representation must receive* ' 
a much more serious attention than 
they have obtained in any past Ses¬ 
sion. 

I come now to those social questions 
which must also receive the attention 
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of Tarliaiflent; for if they do not, the 
political remedies will, alter all, be of 
very little permanent use. I advocate 
these political changes on the ground, 
not that they will feed the hungry or 
employ the idle, but that they will be 
as oil thrown upon the waters, and will 
induce the people no longer to feel 
themselves treated as a conquered race. 
It is agreed on all sides that the social 
remedies which are immediately pos¬ 
sible to us, are those having reference to 
the mode in which the land of Ireland 
is owned, or held and cultivated—per¬ 
haps ‘not cultivated' would be a more 
correct expression. The noble Lord at 
the head of the Government has alluded 
‘ to parts of Ireland in which it is impos¬ 
sible that the land as at present held, 
•or the rates which can be collected, can 
f find relief or sustentation for the people. 

^ 5l is a notorious fact, that there are vast 
tracts of land in Ireland, which, if left 
in the hands of nominal and bankrupt 
owners, will never to the end of time 
support the population which ought to 
live upon them. And it is on this 
ground that I must question the policy 
of measures for expending public money 
with a view to the cultivation and recla¬ 
mation of these lands. 

The true solution of this matter is lo 
get the lands out of the hands of men 
who are the nomihal, and not the real, 
possessors. But Parliament maintains 
laws which act most injuriously in this 
particular. The law and practice of 
entails tends to keep the soil in large 
properjties, and in the hands of those 
who cannot perform their duly to it. 
It will be said that entails exist in Scot¬ 
land and in England. Yes; but this 
Session a law has passed, or is passing, 
to modify the system as it has hereto¬ 
fore existed in Scotland; and in Eng- 
^d many of its evils have been partially 
wercome by the extraordinary, and, to 
feme degree, the accidental extension of 
manufacturing industry among the peo¬ 
ple. In Ireland there are no such miti¬ 
gations ; a code of laws exists, under 
which it is impossible for the land and 
the people to be brought, as it were, 


together, and for industry to live in in¬ 
dependence and comfort, instead of 
crawling to this House, as it does 
almost annually, to ask alms of the 
hardworking people of England. 

The law and practice of primogeni¬ 
ture is another evil of the same character. 

It is a law unnatural and unjust at all 
times; but in the present condition of 
Ireland it cannot much longer be en¬ 
dured. Were I called upon—and it is a 
bold figure of speech to mention such a 
thing—but were I called upon to treat 
this Irish question, I would establish, 
for a limited period at least, a special 
court in Ireland to adjudicate on ail 
questions connected with the titles and 
transfers ©f landed property. This court 
should finally decide questions of title; 
it should prepare and enforce a simple 
and short form of conveyance, as short 
almost as that by which railway stock 
is transferred; and, without regard to 
the public revenue, I would abolish 
every farthing of expense which is now 
incurred in the duties on stamps, for the 
purpose of facilitating the distribution 
of land in Ireland, and of allowing the 
capital and industry of the people to 
work out its salvation. All this is pos¬ 
sible; and, more than this, it is all 
necessary. Well, now, what is the real 
obstacle in our path? You have toiled 
at this Irish difficulty .Session after Ses¬ 
sion, and some of you have grown 
almost from boyhood to greyheaded old i 
men since it first met you in your legis¬ 
lative career, and yet there is not in ; 
ancient or modern history a picture so 
humiliating as that which Iieland pre¬ 
sents to the world at this moment; and ^ 
there is not an English gentleman who, ^ 
if he crossed the Channel in the present ^ 
autumn, and travelled in any foreign ^ 
country, would not wish to escape from ^ 
any conversation among foreigners in | 
which th^ question of the condition' ^ 
of Ireland was mooted for a single 
moment. 

Let the House, if it can, regard Ire- 
land as an English country. Let us ‘ 
think of the eight millions of people, 
and of the millions of them deJomed to i ^ 
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this intolerable suffering. Let us think one. But I feel conscious of*a persons 
of the half-million who, within two humiliation when I consider the state c 
years past, have perished miserably I Ireland. I do not wish to puff nostrum 
in the workhouses, and on the high- / of my own, though it may be thought. 
ways, and in their hovels —more, far / am opposed to much that exists in the 
more than ever fell by the sword in any | present order of things; but whether it 
war this country ever waged; let us I tended to advance democracy, or to up- 
think of the crop of nameless horrors hold aristocracy, or any other system, I 

which is even now growing up in Ire- would wish to fling to the winds any 

land, and whose disastrous fruit may be prejudice I have entertained, and any 

gathered in years and generations to principle that may be questioned, if I 
come. Let us examine what are the can thereby do one single thing to 
laws and the principles under which hasten by a single day the time when 

alone God and nature have permitted Ireland shall be equal to England in 

that nations should become industrious that comfort and that independence 
and provident. which an industrious people may enjoy, 

I hope the House will pardon me if if the Government under which they 
1 have said a word that can offend any live is equal and just. 
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RATE IN AID. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, APRIL 2, 1849. 

)n February 7,1849, a proposal was made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer that a 
sum of 50,000!. should be granted to certain Irish Unions, in which distress was more 
than usually prevalent. The resolution was passed on Match 3. On March 27 the 
second reading of the Bill founded on this resolution was moved, and the debate con¬ 
tinued till April 3, when the second reading was afiirmed by 193 votes to 138. The 
third reading was carried by 129 to 55, on April 30. The Bill passed the House of 
Lords on May 18.] 


I VENTURED to move the adjournment 
of the debate on Friday night, because 
I was anxious to have the opportunity 
of expressing the opinions which I enter¬ 
tain on this most important subject. I 
am one of the Committee appointed by 
this House to inquire into the working 
of the Irish poor-law, and on that Com¬ 
mittee I was one of the majority—the 
large majority—by which the resolution 
for a rate in aid was affirmed. In the 
division which took place on the same 
proposition in the House, I also voted in 
the majority. But I am not by any means 
disposed to say that there are no reasons 
against the course which I take, or 
fiainst the proposition which has been 
iibmitted to the House by the Govern¬ 
ment. On the whole, however, I am 
prepared to-night to justify that propo¬ 
sition, and the vote which 1 have given 
for it. 

As to the project of raising money for 
the purpose of these distressed Unions, 


I think there can be no doubt in the 
mind of any Member of the House, that 
money must come from some quarter. 
It appears to be a question of life or 
money. All the witnesses who wete 
examined before the Committee; the 
concurrent testimony of all parties in 
Ireland, of all the public papers, of all 
the speeches which have been delivered 
in the course of this debate, go to prove, 
that unless additional funds be provided, 
tens of thousands of our unfortunate 
fellow-countrymen in Ireland must perish 
of famine in the course of the present 
year. If this be true, it is evident that 
a great necessity is upon us; a grave 
emergency, which we must meet. 1 am 
not prepared to justify the proposition 
of a rate in aid merely on the ground of 
this necessity, because it will be said, 
and justly, that the same amount of 
funds might be raised by some other 
mode; but I am prepared to justify the 
proposition which restricts this rate in 
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aid to Ireland, on the ground that the 
rest of the United Kingdom has, during 
the past three years, paid its own rate 
in aid for Ireland; and this to a far 
larger amount than any call which the 
Government now proposes to make on 
the rateable property in Ireland. 

■ We have taken from the general taxa¬ 
tion of this country, in the last two or 
three years, for the purposes of Ireland, 
several millions, I may say not fewer 
than from eight to ten millions sterling. 
We have paid also very large subscrip¬ 
tions from private resources, to the same 
purpose; the sums expended by the 
British Association were not less, in 
the aggregate, than 600,000/., in addi¬ 
tion to other iargc amounts contributed. 
The Irish, certainly, gave something to 
these funds; but by far the larger amount 
was paid by the tax-paying classes of 
Great Britain. In addition to this special 
outlay for this purpose, very heavy local 
taxation has been incurred by several of 
the great communities of this island, for 
the purpose of supporting the pauperism 
which has escaped from Ireland to Great 
Britain, In this metropolis, in Glasgow, 
in Liverpool, and in the great manu¬ 
facturing town which I have the honour 
to represent, the overflow of Irish pau¬ 
perism has, within the last two or three 
years more especially, occasioned a vast 
additional burden of taxation. I believe 
the hon. Member for South lamcashire 
made some statement in this House on 
a former occasion with respect to the 
burden which was inflicted upon Liver¬ 
pool by the Irish paupers, who con¬ 
stantly flow into that town. As to 
Glasgow, the poor-rate levied last year 
in the city parish alone, amounted to 
70,000/.; and this year, owing to the 
visitation of cholera and the poverty 
thereby engendered, there will be an 
additional assessment of 20 000/. The 
city parish contains only about 120,000 
or 130,000 of the 280,000 residents in 
the mass of buildings known by the 
pneral name of Glasgow. Of the sum 
levied as poor-rate in the city parish, it 
is estimated that, on an average, two- 
thirds are spent upon Irish paupers. 
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The ranks of these Irish paupers are 
recruited to a comparatively small extent 
from the Irish workmen, who have been, 
with their families, attracted by, and V 
who have found employment in, the 
numerous manufactories of Glasgow. 
The Irish paupers, upon whom two- 
thirds of the Glasgow poor-rates are 
spent, are principally squalid and desti¬ 
tute ci'eatuie, who are brought over as 
deck passengers, clustering like bees to 
Ihe bulwarks and urging, by almost 
every steamer that sails from a northern 
Irish port. With respect to the town 
of Manchester, I am able to give some 
more definite particulars as to the 
burthen imposed upon the inhabitants, 
for the support of the Irish casual 
poor. In the year 1848, the sum ex¬ 
pended in the relief of the settled’’ 
prror, which tcim includes the resident' 
Irish who arc not distinguished b)< 
name from the English, amounted to 
37.847'- The sum expended for the 
relief of the non-settlcd English paupers 
in the town of Manchester, in the year I* 
1848, was 18,699/. The amount ex¬ 
pended for the relief of casual Irish 
poor alone was 28,007/. The total 
assessment of Manchester is 647,568/., 
which, if divided by the amount required 
to relieve the casual Irish poor, would 
amount to a rate of to^rf. in the pound 
upon every pound of rateable property 
in the town of Manchester; but if esti¬ 
mated according to the property really 
rated (as there are great numbers of 
persons who, from poverty, do not pay 
the jKior-rates on the property they 
occupy), the amount of .assessment for 
the relief of the casual Irish poor alone 
will be from i^d. to i8d. in the pound, 
and the charge upon the ratepayers of 
Manchester for the relief of the Irish 
cisual poor during the last year is not 
less than as. id. per head upon the whole 
population of that town. 

Now during the last year, Manchester ' 
had to straggle with very severe difficul¬ 
ties, and the manufacturers there suffered 
most acutely from various causes. The 
failure of the cotton crop of 1846, the 
panic in the financial and commercial 
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I world in 1847, the convulsions in the 
I European States in 1848—all these 
I contributed to bring upon Manchester 
^ enormous evil; and in addition to this 
we had to bear an additional burden of 
18,000/. for the maintenance of the 
casual Irish poor. 1 have here an ana¬ 
lysis of the poor-rates collected in Man¬ 
chester during the last four years, and I 
will briefly state the results to the House. 
In the year 1845 the amount of rates 
collected expressly for the relief of the 
casual Irish poor was 3,500/. In 1846 the 
cost of the casual Irish poor imposed a 
burden upon Manchester of 3,300/.; in 
1847 of 0,558/.; and in 1848 tins item 
. of expenditure reached the extraor¬ 
dinary sum of 28,007/. The people of 
Manchester have uttered no loud or 
"clamorous complaints respecting the 
l^jptcessive burden borne by them for the 
.pupport of the Irish. They have sent 
no urgent deputations to the Govern¬ 
ment on the subject of this heavy 
expense. But, seeing that they have 
paid this money for the relief of Irish 
paupers, and seeing also that the 
smaller manufacturing and other towns 
in England have also paid no small sums 
for Irish paupers, they do think, and I 
here express my conviction, that it will 
be seen and admitted that we have paid 
our rate in aid fojthe relief of Ireland, 
and that it does become'the landowners 
and persons of property in that country 
to make an eflbrt during a temporary 
period to supply that small sum which 
is by this Bill demanded of them. 

I will now say a few words regard¬ 
ing the province of Ulster. An hon. 
Gentleman opposite, the Member for 
Londonderry, who made a not very 
civil speech, so far as it regarded per¬ 
sons who entertain the same opinions 
.generally which I profess, seemed to 
iallege that there was no party so 
tyrannical as those who wished to carry 
aUiis rate in aid, and that no body of 
tnen on earth were so oppressed as the 
unfortunate proprietors of Ulster. [Mr. 
Bateson: ‘ The farmers of Ulster.’] I 
have made a calculation, the result of 
which is, that, with the population of 


Ulster, a 6</. rate would be 82,000/. 
a-year, or 164,000/. for the two years 
during which they will be required to 
pay towards the support of their fellow- 
countrymen in the south and west. If 
I were an Ulster proprietor, I would 
not have raised my voice against such 
a proposition, because it is not a state 
of things of an ordinary ch.aracter, nor 
are these proprietors called on to do 
that which nobody else has done be¬ 
fore them. Neither were they called 
upon before other sources had been 
applied to. Had I been an Ulster pro¬ 
prietor, I would rather have left this 
House than have taken the course they 
have pursued in denouncing this mea¬ 
sure. As to the farmers of Ulster, they 
would not have raised this opposition 
had they not been instigated to do so 
by hon. Members in this House, and by 
the proprietors in that province, whom 
they represented. It appears by the 
reports of the inspectors under the poor- 
haw, that where there has been a diffi¬ 
culty in collecting rates, and the people 
have refused to pay, they have followed 
the example of the higher and landlord 
class: and the conduct of that class in 
many cases has been such ns to render 
the collection extremely difficult. [Mr. 
Bateson: ‘ Not in Ulster.’] I do not 
speak of Ulster particularly in this in¬ 
stance, but the case has occurred in 
other places; but happily for Ulster 
tire burden has not proved so serious in 
that province. 

I have heard a good deal said respect¬ 
ing the resignation of Mr. Twisleton, who 
preferred giving up his situation to sup¬ 
porting the rate in aid. But the reasons 
assigned by Mr. Twisleton destroy tire , 
importance of his own act. He did not 
insist upon the question whether Ulster 
was able to bear the rate in aid; but 
his objection was that Ulster was Ulster, 
and more Ulster than it was Ireland. 
He said Ulster preferred being united 
with England, rather than with I.ein- 
ster, Connaught, and Munster; in short, 
that Ulster was unwilling to be made 
a part of Ireland. Now, if this Bill can 
succeed in making Ulster a part of 
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Ireland in interests and sympathies, I 
think it will be attended with a very 
happy result, and one that will com¬ 
pensate for some portion of the present 
misfortunes of Ireland. 

But.the hon. Member also, in another 
part of his speech, charged the Govern¬ 
ment with having caused the calamities 
of Ireland. Now, if I were the hon. 
Member, I would not have opened up 
that question. My opinion is, that the 
course which Parliament has taken with 
respect to Ireland for upwards of a 
century, and especially since the Union, 
has been in accordance with the wishes 
of the proprietors of the land of that 
country. If, therefore, there has been 
misgovernment in Ireland during tliat 
period, it is the land which has influ¬ 
enced Parliament, and the landowners 
are responsible. I do not mean to say 
that the House of Commons is not re¬ 
sponsible for taking the evil advice 
which the landowners of Ireland have 
proffered; but what 1 mean to assert is, 
that this advice has been almost invari¬ 
ably acted upon by the (Government. 
This it is which has proved fatal to the 
interests of Ireland; the Ulster men have 
stood in the way of improvements in 
the Franchise, in the Church, and in 
the Land question; they have purchased 
Protestant ascendency, and the price 
paid for it is the luiii and degradation 
of their country. So much for the vote 
which I am about to give in support of 
the rate in aid. 

In the next place, I must observe that 
if an income tax were to be substituted 
for a rate in aid, I think I could show 
substantial reasons why it would not be 
satisfactory. In the first place, I take 
an objection to the imposition of an 
income tax for the express purpose of 
supporting paupers. This, I apprehend, 
is a fatal objection at the outset. I 
understand that there has been a docu¬ 
ment issued by a Committee in another 
place, which has reported favourably 
for the substitution of an income tax in 
lieu of the rate in aid. 1 always find 
that if a proposition is brought forward 
® by the (government to impose a new 


tax, it is always for a tax which is dis¬ 
liked, and I conclude, that if an income 
tax for Ireland had been proposed in¬ 
stead of the rate in aid, that would have i 
been repudiated with quite as much * 
vigour as the proposition now before 
the House. 

And now I will address a few words 
to the general question of Ireland, which 
I think may be fairly entered upon in 
this debate after the speech of the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth. What have we- been doing all 
the Session? With the exception of the 
Jewish Oaths Bill, and the Navigation 
Laws, our attention has been solely 
taken up with Irish matters. From the *. 
incessant recurrence of the Irish debate, 
it would seem, either that the wrongs 
and evils endured by the Irish people* 
are incurable, or else that we lack i 
statesmen. I always find that, whoever^; 
happens to sit on the other side of the 
table, he always has some scheme to 
propose for the regeneration of Ireland. : 
The noble Lord on the I'l easury bench 
had his schemes for that puipose when 
he was seated opposite. The right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- ■ 
worth now has his scheme to propose, 
and if he can succeed in it, he will not :' 
only have the universal wish of the ■ 
nation in his favour, but the noble Lord ■ 
also who is at the head of the Govern- . 
ment will not, I am sure, object to give 
way to any man w'ho will settle the • 
Irish question. But the treatment of 
this Irish malady remains ever the same. 
We have nothing for it still but force 
and alms. You have an armed force 
there of 50,000 men to keep the people 
quiet, large votes are annually required 
to keep the people quiet, and large 
votes are annually required to keep the 
people alive. 1 presume the govern¬ 
ment by troops is easy, and that the 

* Civil power may snore at ease, ^ 

While soldiers fire—to keep the peace.* "■ 

But the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government has no policy to propose 
for Ireland. If he had, he would have 
told us what it is before now. The 
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poor-law as f means of regenerating 
Ireland is a delusion. So is the rate in 
aid. I do not believe in the regenerating 
, power either of the poor-law or of the 
rate in aid. There may occur, cases 
where farmers wiil continue to em¬ 
ploy labourers for the mere puipose of 
preventing them from coming on the 
poor-rates, but these are exceptions. If 
the desire of gain will not cause the 
employment of capital, assuredly poor- 
rates will not. A poor-law adds to 
pauperism, by inviting to idleness. It 
drags down the man who pays, and de¬ 
moralises him who receives. It may 
expose, it may temporarily relieve, it 
, will increase, but it can never put an 
end to pauperism. The poor-law and 
the rate in aid are, therefore, utterly 

5 unavailing for such a purpose. 

' L It is the absence of all demand for 
,/labour that constitutes the real evil of “ 
Ireland. In the distressed Unions a 
man’s labour is absolutely worth no¬ 
thing. It is not that the Irish people 
will not work. I spoke to an Irish 
navigator the other day respecting his 
work, and I asked him why his country¬ 
men did not work in their own country. 
‘Give them 2s.8d. a-day,’ said he, ‘ and 
you will find plenty who will work.’ 
There exists in Ireland a lamentable 
want of employment. The land there 
enjoys a perpetual sibbath. If the 
people of Ireland were set to work, 
they would gain their subsistence; but 
if this course is not adopted, they must 
either continue to be supported out of 
the taxes, or else be left to staiwe. In 
order to show how great is the general 
poverty in Ireland, I will read a state¬ 
ment of the comparative amount of 
legacy duty paid in the two countries. 
In England, in the year 1844, the 
amount of capital on which legacy duty 

1 was paid was 44,393,887!,; in Ireland, 

1 in 1845, the amount of capital on which 
a legacy duty was paid was 2,140,021/.— 
the population of the latter being nearly 
one-half of the former, whilst the pro¬ 
portion between the capital paying 
legacy duty is only one-twentieth. In 
1844, the legacy duty paid in England 

was 1,124,435/., with a population of 
i6,coo,oco; in Scotland it was 74,116/., 
with a population of 3,000,coo; whilst 
Ireland paid only 53,618/., with a popu¬ 
lation of 8,000,000. These facts offer 
the strongest possible proof of the 
poverty of Ireland. 

On looking over the reports of the 
Poor-law Inspectors, I find them teem¬ 
ing with statements of the wretchedness 
which prevails in the distressed districts 
of Ireland. The general character of 
the reports is, that starvation is, lite¬ 
rally speaking, gradualiy driving the 
population into their graves. The peo¬ 
ple cannot quit their hovels for want of 
clothing, whilst others cannot be dis¬ 
charged from the workhouses owing to 
the same cause. Men are seen wearing 
women’s apparel, not being able to pro¬ 
cure proper clothing; whilst, in other 
instances, men, women, and chiidren 
are all huddled together under bundles 
of rags, unable to rise for lack of cover¬ 
ing; workhouses and prisons are crowded 
Iwyond their capacity to contain, the 
mortality being very great in them. 
Persons of honest character commit 
thefts in order 10 be sent to prison, and 
some ask, as a favour, to Ire transported. 

I know of nothing like this in the 
history of modern times. The oniy 
parallel 1 can find to it is in the work 
of the great German author fMosheim), 
who, in his Institutes of the Christian 
Religion, speaking of the inroads of the 
barbarians into the Roman empire in 
the fifth century, says that in Gaul, the 
calamities of the times drove many to 
such madness, that they wholly excluded 
God from the government of the world, 
and denied His providence over human 
affairs. It would almost appear that 
this state of things is now to be seen in 
Ireland. The prisons are crowded, the 
chapels deserted, society is disorganized 
and ruined; labour is useless, for capital 
is not to be had for its employment. 
The reports of the Inspectois say that 
this catastrophe has only been hastened, 
and not originated, by the failure of the 
potato crop during the last four years, 
and that all men possessed of any intel- , 
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the House, which I find rworded 

ndvirsep ^_ 1 . 
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This tog the case, in what manner selT!t1r"QE Z h,v«”“‘ 
are the Inshpople to subsist in future ? / Conveyancing, and tS Opinion , 
There is the Isiii, sntl (here is khonr iiven on the ocmion of a settlement j 

enough to bring it into cultivation. But / on the mnrmge oO a gentlemna having / 
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I such IS the state in which the land is 
placed, that capita/ cajinot be employed 
upon it. You have tied up the raw 
material in such a manner—you have 
created such a monopoly of land by 
your laws and your mode of dealing 
with it, as to render it alike a curse to 
the people and to the owners of it. 

^ Why, let me ask, should land be tied up 
any more than any other raw material ? 
If the supply of cotton wool were limited 
to the hands of the Browns and the 
Barings, what would be the condition 
of the Lancashire manufactories ? What 
the manufactories would be under such 


/ a fee-simple estate 

‘ The proposals extend to a strict settle¬ 
ment by the gentleman upon the hrst 
and other sons of the marriage. It will 
appear from the preceding observations, 
that where the relative circumstances are 
such as in the present case, a strict settle¬ 
ment of the gentleman’s estate does* not 
ordinarily enter into the arrangement, 
which begins and ends with his taking the 
lady’s fortune, and imposing an equivalent 
pecuniary charge upon his estate (for her 
personal benefit). The proposals seldom 
go further, unless there is hereditary rank 
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monopoly, the land in the county of *or title to be supported, or it is in con- 
laVO actually is under the SV^tem whirb m 'Tk.. f_ 


Mayo actually is under the system which 
prevails with respect to it in Ireland. 
But land carries with it territorial in¬ 
fluence, which the Legislature will not 
interfere with lest it should be disturbed, 
land is sacred, and must not be touched. 

The right hon. Gentleman the Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Trade will under¬ 
stand what I mean when I allude to the 
Land Improvement Company which the 
Legislature is ready to charter for Ire¬ 
land, but which it fears to suffer to exist 
in ^gland, lest the territorial influence 
which ever accompanies the possession 
of landed estates should be lost or 
diminished. But one of the difficulties 
to which a remedy must be applied is 
the defective titles, which cannot easily 
be got rid of under the present system 
of entails. This is one of the questions 
to which the House of Commons must 
very soon give its serious attention. 
Then there comes the question of settle¬ 
ments. Now, I do not say there ought 
not to be any settlements; but what I 
mean to say is, that they are so bound 
up and entangled, with the system of 
entails as to presiliit insuperable diffi¬ 
culties in the way of dealing yith land 
as a marketable commodity. I have 
. here an Opinion which I will read to 


tcmplation to found a family. The former 
of those two circumstances do not exist 
in this case, and the latter would require 
the settlement of the bulk of the estates. 
The policy of such settlements is extremely 
questionable. It is difficult to refer them, 
in the absence of both the motives already 
indicated, to any rational principle. The 
present possessor has absolute dominion; 
his character is known, his right unques¬ 
tionable. He is asked to reduce himself 
to a mere tenant Tor life in favour of an 
unborn son, of whose character nothing 
can be predicted, and who, if he can be 
said to have any right, cannot possibly 
have a preferable right. At no very dis¬ 
tant period the absolute dominion must be 
confided tof somebody—and why should- 
confidence be reposed in the unborn child 
rather than the living parent? Such a 
settlement has no tendency to protect or 
benefit the father, whose advantage and 
comfort ought first to be consulted. It 
does not shield him from the consequences 
of his own imprudence. On the contrary, 
if his expenditure should in any instance 
exceed his income, he—as a mere tenant 
for life—is in danger of being obliged to 
bonow on annuity, a process which, once 
begun, proceeds generally and almost ne¬ 
cessarily to the exhaustion of ihe life 
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income. The son may be an idiot or a 
spendthrift. He may be tempted to raise 
money by post obit. If to these not im- 

f robable result^ we add all the family feuds 
hgc^^d between the tenant for life and , 
f raader-mant in regard to the manage- / 


mission/ they were to go into business, 
they would be far better and more use. 
fully employed, and they would find 
that the less humiliating condition of 
the two. Another bane of hchnd is 
the prevalence of life interests in landed I 


ejand enjoyment by the former of / property there. Under such a system 
|itafe which was once his own, par- / the land can neither be improved nor 
■}y with reference to cutting timber, I sold. Now what has the noble Lord I 


cnlarly with reference to cutting timber, 
le disadvantages of thus fettering the 
ominion will appear greatly to preponde- 
ite. At best, a settlement is a specula- 
on; at worst, it is the occasion of distress, 
rofligacy, and domestic discord, ending 
ot unfrequently, as the Chancery Reports 
ear witness, in obstinate litigation, ruin- 
us alike to the peace and to the property 
f the family. Sometimes the father effects 
n arrangement with his eldest son on his 
oming of age; the son stipulating for an 
nmediate provision in the shape of an 
niiuity, the father for a gross sum to 
itisfy his creditors, or to portion his 
ounger children, and for a re-settlement 
of the estate. This arrangement, perhaps, 
is brought about by means, or imposes 
terms, which, in the eye of equity, render 
it a fraud upon the son; and here we have 
another source of litigation.’ 

Now, what I have here read is exactly 
that which everybody’s experience tells 
us is the fact, andi*ve haye recently had 
a notable case which exactly answers lo 
that referred to in the last paragraph of 
this Opinion. The practice of making 
settlements of this description is mis¬ 
chievous—leads to endless litigation— 
and sooner or later the landed classes 
must sink under it. 

The Irish proprietors have also another 
difficulty to contend with, and that is 
their extravagance. It is said—for I 
cannot vouch for the fact myself—that 
they keep too many horses and dogs. 
I do not mean to say that an Irish 
gentleman may not spend his rents as 
lie pleases; but I can say that he can- 
not both spend his money and have it 
too. I think if they would cast their 
pride on one side, and go honestly to 
work—if, instead of their young men 
spending their time ‘waiting for a com¬ 


f at the head of the Government done to- 
I wards grappling with all these ques¬ 
tions ? Nothing — absolutely nothing. 

1 think him' very unwise in not pro¬ 
pounding lo himself the momentous 
question, ‘ What shall be done for Ire¬ 
land?’ The right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth has a plan. 
He entered upon its outline on Friday 
last. But I doubt whether it has yet 
taken that distinct form w'hich it must 
assume in order that the House may 
take cognisance of it. I admire some 
of the measures which the right hon. 
Baionet intimates he would carry into 
effect, but Ihcic are other parts of his 
pi oposals which are vague and imprac¬ 
ticable. I think, if it is believed in 
Ireland that a Commission is lo be ap¬ 
pointed to take charge of the distressed 
Unions of the south and west—that the 
whole thing is lo be managed through 
a new department of the Government, 
and all w-ithout the slightest trouble lo 
the landlords—that there will be more 
than ever a clinging to this wretched 
property in bankrupt estates, and more 
than ever an indisposition to adopt 
those measures which are still open to 
them, in the direction in which the 
right hon. Baronet wishes to proceed. 

Therighthon. Baronet stated in his first 
speech on this topic, that he did not i 
wish the transfer of property to be by I 
individual barter; and on Friday he I 
slated that he was very much averse to 
allowing matters to go on in their | 
natural course, for by that means land 
would be unnaturally cheapened. Well, 
but upon what con4itions would the 
right hon. Baronet buy land in Ireland? 
would it Be under the same circum¬ 
stances, and at the same price, that he 
would buy an estate in Yorkshire or 
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Staffordshire? If any sane man goes 
to the west or south of Ireland to pur¬ 
chase an estate, he must go on account 
of the cheapness of the bargain—a 
cheapness which he hopes will com¬ 
pensate him for all the disadvantages 
to which he must necessarily be sub¬ 
jected in such a purchase. There can 
be no redemption for that part of Ire¬ 
land—if it is to be through the transfer 
of land—except the land take its na¬ 
tural course, and come so cheap into 
the market that Englishmen and Scotch¬ 
men, and Irishmen too having capital, 
will be willing to purchase it, notwith¬ 
standing all its disadvantages. [Colonel 
Dunne: ‘Hear, hear I’J The hon. 
Member for Portarlington cheers that, 
as if it were an extraordinary statement. 
If the hon. Member prefers purchasing 
what is dear to what is cheap, he is 
not a very sensible man to legis¬ 
late for Ireland. If he thinks that a 
man will go into Galway and pay as 
much per acre for an estate as he would 
in England, he is greatly mistaken; 
but the fact is, I believe, that not only 
English and Scotch capital, but that 
much Irish capital also, would be 
expended in the purchase of estates in 
the south and west, if the ends which 
the right hon. baronet has in view were 
facilitated by this House. 

But we have a case in point which 
affords us some guidance upon this 
question, and it is a case with which 
the right lion. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth, and the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Kipon, are very fami¬ 
liar. I allude to the case of Stockport 
in 1842. Owing to a variety of circum¬ 
stances—I will not go into the question 
of the Corn-law, as that is settled—but 
owing to a variety of circumstances, 
from 1838 to 1842 there was a continued 
sinking in the condition of Stockport— 
its property depreciated to a lamentable 
extent. One man left property, as he 
thought, worth 80,000/. or 90,000/. 
Within two years it sold for little 
more than 20,000/. Sine# that time 
the son of one man, then supposed to 
be a person of large property, has had 
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relief from the parochial funds. In 
1842 the amount of the poor-rate aver- ' 
aged from 7s. to 85. in the pound. 
From November 4, 1841, to May 30, .■ 
1842, the rates levied were 6s. »n the , 
pound, realising the amount of 19,144/. 
From January 28, 1843, to August 2 of 
the same year, the rates levied were 7s. 
in the jxnmd, and the amount raised 
was 21,948/. And bear in mind that 
at that lime Stockport was in process 
of depopulation—many thousands quit¬ 
ted the place—whole street^ were left 
with scarcely a tenant in them—some 
public-houses, previously doing a large 
business, were let for little more than 
their rates; in fact, Stockport was as , 
fair a representative of distress amongst ^ 
a manufacturing community as Mayo, 
Galway, or any western county of Irc-^ 
land can be at this moment of distress r 
amongst an agricultural community. / 
Now what was done in Stockport? 
There was a Commission of Inquiry, 
which the then Home Secretary ap¬ 
pointed. Theymadean admirable report, . 
the last paragraph of which ought to be 
read by eveiy one who wishes to know 
the character of the people of Stockport. 
Mr Twisleton, speaking of them, said 
that they were a noble people; and 
tnily the exertions which they made to 
avoid becomin|j chargeable upon the 
rates were heroic. Well now, all this 
suffering was going on—the workhouses 
were crowded, the people were emigra¬ 
ting, tliere was a geneml desolation, 
and if it had not been for the harvest 
of 1842, which was a good one, and 
the gradual recovery of trade which 
followed, nothing in Ireland can be 
worse than the condition of Stockport 
would have been. What was the re¬ 
sult ? Property was greatly depre¬ 
ciated, and much of it changed hands. 
Something like half the manufacturers 
failed, and, of course, gave up business ;<t 
altogether. My hon. Friend the MeriV i 
ber for Stockport purchased property in 
the borough at that period, ^nd since 
then he has laid out not far short of a 
hundred thousand pounds, in a very 
large manufacturing establishment in 
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that town. In fact, the persons who 
are now carrying on the manufacturing 
I business in Stockport are of a more 
substantial chaiacter than those who 
were swept away by the calamities of 
1842. This is a very sorrowful process. 
I am feel as much for those jDersoiis as 
any man ; but we must all submit to cir¬ 
cumstances such as these when they come. 

There arc vicissitudes in all classes of 
society, and in all occupations in which 
we may engage; and when we have, 
as now in Ireland, a state of things—a 
grievous calamity not equalled under 
the sun.—it is the duty of this House 
not to interfere with the ordinary and 
1 natural course of remedy^ and not to 
flinch from what is necessary for the 
, safety of the people by reason of any 
mistaken sympathy with the owners of 
.Cotton mills or with the proprietors of 
(landed estates. Now, I want Parlia¬ 
ment to remove every obstacle in the 
way of the free sale of land. I believe 
that in this policy lies the only security 
' you have for the restoration of the dis¬ 
tressed districts of Ireland. The ques¬ 
tion of a Parliamentary title is most 
important; but I understand that the 
difficulty of this arises from the system 
of entails beyond persons now living, 
and because you must go back through 
a long search of^sixty years before you 
can make it quite clear that the title is 
absolutely secure. The right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth 
suggested that the Lord Chancellor 
should be ousted. I proposed last year 
that there should be a new court estab¬ 
lished in Ireland, for the adjudication of 
cases connected with land, and for no 
other purpose, and that it should thus 
relieve the present courts from much of 
the business with which they are now 
encumbered. But I do not say that 
even such a court would effect much 
good, unless it were very much more 
^■'speedy in its operations than the exist¬ 
ing courts. I believe that the present 
Lord Chancellor is admitted to be as 
good a Judge as ever sat in the Court 
of Chancery; but he is rather timid as 
a Minister, and inert as a statesman; ^ 


and, if I am not mistaken, he was in a 
great measure responsible for the failure 
; of the Bill for facilitating the sale of 
encumbered estates last .Session. The 
Government must have known, as well 
as I do, that such a measure could not 
succeed, and that the clause which 
was introduced—on the third reading, I 
believe—made it impossible to work it. 

There is another point, with regard 
to intestate estates. I feel how tenderly 
one must speak, in this House, upon a 
question like this. Even the right hon. 
Member for Tamworth, with all his 
authority, appeared, when touching on 
this delicate question of the land, as if 
he were walking upon eggs which he 
was very much afraid of breaking. I 
certainly never heard the right hon. 
Gentleman steer througli so many sinu¬ 
osities in a case; and hardly, at last, 
dared he come to the question, because 
he was talking about land—this sacred 
land! I believe land to have nothing 
peculiar in its nature which docs not 
belong to other property; and every¬ 
thing that we have done with the view 
of treating land differently from other 
properly has been a blunder—a false 
course which we must retrace—an error 
which lies at the foundation of very 
much of the pauperism and want of 
employment which so generally prevail. 
Now, with regard to intestate estates, 
I am told that the House of Lords will 
never repeal the law of primogeniture; 
but I do not want them to repeal the 
law of primogeniture in the sense enter¬ 
tained by some people. I do not want 
them to enact the system of France, by 
which a division of property is com- 
|xlled. I think that to force the divi¬ 
sion of property by law is just as con¬ 
trary to sound principles and natural 
rights as to prevent its division, as is 
done by our law. If a man choose to 
act the unnatural and absurd part of 
leaving the whole of his property to 
one child, I should not, certainly, look 
with respect upon his memory; but I 
would not interfere to prevent the free 
exercise of his will. I think, however, 
if a man die by chance without a will, 
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that it is the duty of the Government to 
set a high moral example, and to divide 
the property equally among the children 
of the former owner, or among those 
who may be said to bo his heirs— 
among those, in fact, who would fairly 
participate in his personal estate. If 
that system of leaving all to the eldest 
were followed out in the case of per¬ 
sonalty, it would lead to immediate 
confusion, and, by destroying the whole 
social system, to a perfect anarchy of 
property. Why, then, should that course 
be followed with regard to land ? The 
repeal of the law would not of necessity 
destroy the custom; but this House 
would no longer give its sanction to a 
practice which is bad; and I believe 
that gradually there would be a more 
just appreciation of their duties in this 
respect by the great body of testators. 

Then, with regard to life interests; I 
would make an alteration there. I think 
that life-owners should be allowed to 
grant leases—of course, only on such 
terms as should ensure the successor 
from fraud—and that c.statcs should be 
permitted to be charged with the sums 
which were expended in their improve¬ 
ment. Next, with regard to the registry 
of land. In many European countries 
this is done; and high legal authorities 
affirm that it would not be difficult to 
accomplish it in this country. You have 
your Ordnance Survey. To make the 
Survey necessary for a perfect registry 
of deeds throughout the kingdom, would 
not cost more than pd. an acre; and if 
you had your plans engraved, it would 
be no great addition to the expense. 
There can be no reason why the land- 
owners should not have that advantage 
conferred upon them, because, in addi¬ 
tion to the public benefit, it would in¬ 
crease the value of their lands by sever.al 
years’ purchase. Mr. Senior has stated, 
that if there were the same ready means 
for the transfer of land as at present 
exist for the transfer of personalty, the 
value of land would be increased, if I 
mistake not, by nine years’ purchase. 
This is a subject which I would recom¬ 
mend to the hon. Member for Bucking- 
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hamshire, now distinguished as the ad¬ 
vocate of the landed interest. 

Then with regard to stamps, I think 
that they might be reduced, at any rate i 
for a number of years, to a nominal ' 
amount. In fact, I would make any 
sacrifice /or the purpose of changing 
lands from the hands of insolvent and 
embarrassed owners into those of sol¬ 
vent persons, who would employ it in a 
manner usefully and advantageously to 
the country and themselves. There is 
another proposition with regard to the 
waste lands of Ireland. The Govern¬ 
ment made a proposal last year for ob¬ 
taining those waste lands, and bringing 
them into cultivation. That I thought r 
injudicious. * Hut they might take those 
lands at a valuation, and, dividing them 
into farms and estates of moderate size, j 
might tempt purchasers from different; 
parts of the United Kingdom. By sucht 
means I believe that a large proportion 
of the best of the waste lands might be 
brought into cultivation. I believe that 
these are the only means by which 
capital can be attracted to that country. 

The noble Lord at the head of the 
Government proposes to attract capital 
to Ireland by a maximum rate and a 
charge upon the Unions. If that maxi¬ 
mum rate be all you have to propose, 
there will be lyo moj¥ probability of 
capital flowing into those paits of Ire¬ 
land where it is so much required, than 
there was at the time when the poor- 
rate was unknown. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Tamworth 
spoke about emigration; and I think 
that he was rather unjust, or at least 
unwise, in his observations with regard 
to voluntary emigration. Things that 
are done voluntarily are not always 
done well; neither are things that are 
done by the Government; and I know 
many cases where Government under¬ 
takings have failed as eminently as any 
that have been attempted by private" 
enterprise. But it does not appear 
to me that there is much wisdom in the 
project of emigration, although I know 
that some hon. Gentlemen from Ireland 
^place great faith in it as a remedy. I 
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have endeavoured to ascertain what is 
the relation of the population to the 
land in Ireland, and this is what I find. 
In speaking of the Clifden Union, the 
Inspectors state— ^ 

•‘In conclusion, we beg to offer our 
matured opinioii that the resources of the 
Union would, if made available, be amply 
sufficient for the independent support of its 
population.* 

Mr. Hamilton, who was examined be¬ 
fore the Committee of which I am a 
member, said, speaking of the Unions of 
Donegal and Glentics— 

* There is no over-population, if those 
. Unions, according to their capabilities, 
were cultivated as the average of English 
counties, with the same skill and capital.* 

Vir^nd Mr. Twisleton said— 

V' ‘ I did not speak -of a redundant popula¬ 
tion in reference to land, only to capital. 
The land of Ireland could maintain double 
its present population.’ 

Then, if that be the case, I am not 
quite certain that we should be wise in 
raising sums of money to enable the 
people to emigrate. The cost of trans¬ 
porting a family to Australia, or even to 
Canada, is considerable; and the ques¬ 
tion is, whether^with the means which 
it would require to convey them’ to a 
distant shore, they might not be more 
profitably employed at home. 

I probably shall be told that I pro¬ 
pose schemes which are a great interfe¬ 
rence with the rights of property. My 
opinion is that nothing can be a greater 
interference and infringement of the 
rights of property than the laws which 
regulate property now. I think that the 
landowners are under an impression that 
they have been maintaining great influ¬ 
ence, political power, an hereditary aiis- 
‘ tocracy, and all those other arrange- 
^ments which some think should never 
be named without reverence and awe; 
that they have been accustomed to look 
at these things, and to fancy that they 
are worth the price they pay for them. 
I am of opinion that the disadvantages 


under which those rights labour through¬ 
out the United Kingdom are extreme; 
but in Ireland the disadvantages are 
followed by results not known in this 
country. 

You speak of interference with pro¬ 
perty ; but I ask what becomes of 
the property of the poor man, whicli 
consists of his labour ? Take those 
4,000,000 persons who live in the dis¬ 
tressed districts, as described by the 
right hon. Baronet the member for 
Tamworth. Their property in labour 
is almost totally destroyed. Theie they 
are —men whom God made and per¬ 
mitted to come into this world, en¬ 
dowed with faculties like ourselves, but 
who are unable to m.aintain themselves, 
and must eillier starve or live u):»on 
others. The interference willi tlicir 
property has been enormous-'so great 
as absolutely to destr.jy it. Now, 1 
i ask .the landlords of Ireland, whetlK-r 
living in the state in which they have 
lived for years is not infinitely worse 
than that which I liave proposed for 
j them? Threatening letters by the jiost 
at breakfast-time—now and tlien the 
i aim of the assassin—poor-rates which 
! are a grievous interference with the 
rights of properly, and this rale in aid, 
whidi the gentlemen of Ulster clecl.are 
to be directly opposed to all the rights 
of property—what can be w'orse ? 

I shall be told that I am injuring 
aristocratical and territorial influence. 
What is that in Ireland worth to you 
now? What is Ireland w'orlli to you 
at all ? Is she not the very symbol and | 
token of your disgrace and humiliation 
to the whole w'orld ? Is she not an 
incessant trouble to your Legislature, 
and the source of increased expense to 
your people, already over-taxed? Is 
not your legislation all at fault in what 
it has hitheito done for that count'y? 
The people of Ulster say that wc shall 
weaken the Union. It has been one of 
the misfortunes of the legislation of 
this House that there has been no 
honest attempt to make a union with 
the whole people of Ireland up to this 
time. We have had a union with 
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Ulster, but there has been no union 
with the whole people of Ireland, and 
there never can be a union between the 
Government and the people whilst such 
a state of things exists as has for many 
years past prevailed in the south and 
west of Ireland. 

The condition of Ireland at this mo¬ 
ment is this—the rich are menaced with 
min, and ruin from which, in their 
present course, they cannot escape; 
whilst the poor are menaced with star¬ 
vation and death. There are hon. 
Gentlemen in this House, and there 
are other landed proprietors in Ireland, 
who are as admirable in the perform¬ 
ance of all their social duties as any 
men to be found in any part of the 
world. We have had brilliant examples 
mentioned in this House; but those 
men themselves are suffering their cha¬ 
racters to be damaged by the present 
condition of Ireland, and are under¬ 
going a process which must end in their 
own ruin; because this demoralisation 
and pauperisation will go on in an ex¬ 
tending circle, and will engulf the whole 
property of Ireland in one common ruin, 
unless something more be done than 
passing poor-laws and proposing rates 
in aid. 

Sir, if ever there were an opportunity 
. for a statesman, it is this. This is the 
hour undoubtedly, and we want the 
man. The noble Lord at the head of 
the Government has done many things 
for his country, for which I thank him 
as heartily as any man—he has shown 
on some occasions as much moral 
courage as it is necessary, in the state 
of public opinion, upon any question, 
for a statesman to show; but 1 have 
been much disappointed that, upon this 
Irish question, he has seemed to shrink 
from a full consideration of the diffi¬ 
culty, and from a resolution to meet it 
fairly. The character of the present, 
the character of any Government under 
such circumstances, must be at stake. 
The noble Lord cannot, in his position, 
remain inactive. Let him be as inno¬ 
cent as he may, he can never justify 
himself to the country, or to the world. 


or to posterity, if he remains at the head 
of this Imperial Legislature and is still 
unable, or unwilling, to bring forward 
measures for the restoration of Ireland. 
I would address tlie same language also 
to the noble Lord at the head of the 
Irish Government, who has won, I must 
say, the admiration of the population of 
this country for the temper and manner 
in which he has administered the go¬ 
vernment of Ireland. But he must 
bear in mind that it is not the highest 
effort of statesmanship to preserve the 
peace in a country where there are very 
few men anxious to go to war, and to 
preserve the peace, too, with 50,000 
armed men at his command, and the 
whole power of this empire to back 
him. All that may be necessary, and 
peace at all hazards must be secured; 
but if that distinguished Nobleman in¬ 
tends to be known hereafter as a states¬ 
man with regard to his rule in Ireland, 
he must be prepared to suggest mea¬ 
sures to tte Government of a more 
practical and directly operative cha¬ 
racter than any he has yet initiated. 

.Sir, I am ashamed, I must say, of 
the course which we have taken upon 
this question. Look at that great sub¬ 
scription th.at was raised three years 
ago for Ireland. There was scarcely 
a part of the globe jjom which sub¬ 
scriptions did not come. The Pope, as 
was very natural, subscribed—the head 
of the great Mahometan empire, the 
Grand Seignior, sent his thousand 
pounds —the uttermost parts of the 
earth sent in their donations. A tribe 
of Red Indians on the American con¬ 
tinent sent their subscription; and I 
have it on good authority that even the 
slaves on a plantation in one of the 
Carolinas subscribed their sorrowful 
mite that the miseries of Ireland might 
be relieved. The whole world looked 
upon the condition of Ireland, and 
helped to mitigate her miseries. What 
can we say to all those contributors, 
who, now that they have paid, must be 
anxious to know if anything is done to 
prevent a recurrence of these calamities? 
We must tell them with blushes that 
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nothing has been done, but that we are 
still going on with the poor-rates, and 
that, having exhausted the patience of 
•the people of England in Pailiamcntary 
grants, we are coming now with rates 
in aid, restricted altogether to the pro¬ 
perty of Ireland. That is what we 
have to tell them; whilst we have to 
acknowledge that our Constitution, 
boasted of as it has been for genera¬ 
tions past, utterly fails to grapple with 
this great question. 

Hon. Gentlemen turn with triumph 
to neighbouring countries, and speak 
in glowing terms of our glorious Con¬ 
stitution. it is true, that abroad thrones 
and dynasties have been overturned, 
'whilst in England peace has reigned 
undisturbed. But take all the lives that 
fhave been lost in the last twelve months 
'in Europe amidst the convulsions that 
fad occurred—take all the cessation of 
trade, the destraction of industry, all 
the crushing of hopes and hearts, and 
they will not compare for an instant 
with the. agonies which have been en¬ 
dured by the population of Ireland 
under your glorious Constitution. And 
there arc those who now say that this 


is the ordering of Providence. I met 
an Irish gentleman the other night, 
and, speaking upon the subject, he said 
that he saw no remedy, but that it 
seemed as if the present state of things 
were the mode by which Providence 
intended to solve the question of Irish 
difficulties. But let us not lay these 
calamities at the door of Providence; 
it were sinful in us, of all men, to do so. 
God has blessed Ireland—and does still 
bless her—in position, in soil, in cli¬ 
mate ; He has not withdrawn Ilis pro¬ 
mises, nor are they unfulfilled; there is 
still the sunshine and the shower; still 
the seed-time and the harvest; and the 
affluent bosom of the earth yet offers 
sustenance for man. But man must do 
his part—we must do our part—we 
must retrace our steps—we must shun 
the blunders, and, 1 would even say, 
the crimes of pur past legislation. W e 
must free the land, and then we shall 
discover, and not till then, that in¬ 
dustry, hopeful and remunerated — in¬ 
dustry, free and inviolate, is the only 
sure foundation on whiclr can be reared 
the enduring edifice of union and of 
peace. 
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HABEAS CORPUS SUSPENSION BILL 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, FEBRUARY 17, 1866, 


[The Fenian Conspiracy and threatened Insurrection in Ireland compelled the Govern-' 
ment to introduce a Bill to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act. It was brought int 
suddenly, the House meeting on Saturday to consider it.] I 


I OWE an apology to the Irish Mem¬ 
bers for stepping in to make an obser¬ 
vation to the House on this question. 
My strong interest in the affairs of their 
country, ever since I came into Parlia¬ 
ment, will be my sufficient excuse. The 
Secretary of State, on the part of the 
Government of which he is a Member, 
has called us together on an unusual 
day and at an unusual hour, to consider 
a proposition of the greatest magnitude, 
and which we are informed is one of 
extreme urgency. If it be so, I hope it 
will not be understood that we are here 
merely to carry out the behests of the 
Administration; and that we are to be 
permitted, if we choose, to discuss this 
measure, and if possible to say some¬ 
thing which may mitigate the apparent 
harshness of the course which the 
Government feels itself compelled to 
pursue. 

It is now more than twenty-two years 
since I was first permitted to take my 
seat in this House. During that time I 
have on many occasions, with great 
favour, been allowed to address it, but 
1 declare that duiing the whole of that 
period I have never risen to speak here 
under so strong a feeling, as a Member 


of the House, of shame and of humilui- 
tion, as that by which I find myself 
oppressed at this moment. The Sec¬ 
retary of State proposes—as the right 
hon. Gentlemen himself has said—to 
deprive no inconsiderable portion of the 
subjects of the Queen—our countrymen, 
within the United Kingdom—of the 
commonest, of the most precious, and 
of the most sacred right of the English 
Constitution, the right to their personal 
freedom. From the statement of the 
Secretary of State it is clear that this is 
not asked to be done, or required to be 
done, with reference only to a small 
section of the Irish people. He has 
named great counties, wide districts, 
whole provinces, over which this alleged 
and undoubted disaffection has spread, 
and has proposed that five or six mil¬ 
lions of the inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom shall suffer the loss of that 
right of personal freedom that is 
guaranteed to all Her Majesty’s subjects 
by the Constitution of these realms. 

Now, I do not believe that the Sec¬ 
retary of State has overstated his case 
for the purpose of inducing the House 
to consent to his proposition. I believe 
that if the majority of the people of 
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Ireland, counted fairly out, had their 
will, and if they had the power, they 
would unmoor the island from its 
fastenings in the deep, and move it at 
least 3,000 miles to the West. And I 
believe, further, that if by conspiracy, 
or insurrection, or by that open agita¬ 
tion to which alone I ever would give 
any favour or consent, they could shake 
oft the authority, I will not say of the 
English Crown, but of the Imperial 
Parliament, they would gladly do so. 

An hon. Member from Ireland a few 
nights ago referred to the character of 
the Irish people. He said, and I believe 
it is true, that there is no Christian 
nation with which we are acquainted 
amongst the people of whicli crime of 
the ordinary character, as we reckon it 
in this country, is so rare as it is 
amongst his countrymen. He might 
have said, also, that there is no people — 
whatever they may be at home—more 
ndustrious than his countrymen in every 
other country but their own. He might 
have said more; that they are a people 
of a cheerful and joyous temperament. 
He might have said more than this— 
that they are singularly grateful for 
kindnesses shown to them, and that of 
all the people of our race they are 
filled with the strongest sentiment of 
veneration. ^ ^ 

And yet, with such materials and 
with such a people, after centuries of 
government—after sixty-five years of 
government by this House—you have 
them embittered against your rule, and 
anxious only to throw off the authority 
of the Crown and Queen of these realms. 
Now, this is not a single occasion we 
are discussing. This is merely an access 
of the complaint Ireland has been suf¬ 
fering under during the lifetime of the 
oldest man in this House, that of 
chronic insurrection. No man can deny 
this. I dare say a large number of the 
Members of this House, at the lime to 
which the right hon. Member for Buck¬ 
inghamshire referred, heard the same 
speech on the same subject, from the 
same Minister to whom we have listened 
to-day. [Sir G. Grey: ‘ No I ’] I cer¬ 


tainly thought 1 heard the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of Sate for 
the Home Department make a speech 
before on the same question, but he 
was a Minister of the Government on 
whose behalf a similar speech was 
made on the occasion r^erred to, and 
no doubt concurred in ev^ word that 
was uttered by his Colleague. 

Sixty-five years ago this country and 
this Parliament undertook to govern 
Ireland. I will say nothing of the 
manner in which that duty was brought 
uppn us—except this—that it was by 
proceedings disgraceful and corrupt to 
the last degree. I will «ky nothing of 
the pretences under which it was brought 
about but this—that the English Par¬ 
liament and people, and the Irish people 
too, were told, that if they once got rid 
of the Irish Parliament they would de¬ 
throne forever Irish factions, and that 
with a united Parliament we should 
become a united, and stronger, and 
happier people. During these sixty- 
five years—and on this point 1 ask for 
the attention of the right hon. Gentle¬ 
man (Mr. Disraeli) who has just spoken 
— there are only three considerable 
measures which Parliament has passed 
in the interests of Ireland. One of 
them was the measure of 1839, for the 
emancipation of the Catholics and to 
permit them to have seats in this House. 
But that measure, so just, so essential, 
and which, of course, is not ever to be 
recalled, was a measure which the chief 
Minister of the day, a great soldier, and 
a great judge of military matters, ad¬ 
mitted was passed under the menace of, 
and only because of, the danger of civil 
war. The other two measures to which 
I have referred are that for the relief of 
the poor, and that for the sale of the 
incumbered estates; and those measures 
were introduced to the House and passed 
through the House in the emergency of 
a famine more severe than any that has 
desolated any Christian country of the 
world within tlie last four hundred 
years. 

Except on these two emergencies I 
appeal to every Irish Member, and to 
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every English Member who has paid 
any attention to the matter, whether the 
statement is not true that this Parlia¬ 
ment has done nothing for the people 
of Ireland. And, more than that, their 
complaints have been met—complaints 
of their sufferings have been met—often 
by denial, often by insult, often by con¬ 
tempt. And within the last few years 
we have heard from this very Treasury 
bench observations with regard to Ire¬ 
land which no friend of Ireland or 
of England, and no Minister of the 
Crown, ought to have uttered with fe- 
gard to that country. Twice in my 
Parliamentary life this thing has been 
done—at least by the close of this day 
will have been done—and measures of 
repression—measures for the suspension 
of the civil rights of the Irish people— 
have been brought into Parliament and 
passed with extreme and unusualrapidity. 

I have not risen to blame the Secre¬ 
tary of State or to blame his Colleagues 
for the act of to-day. There may be 
circumstances to justify a proposition of 
this kind, and I am not here to deny 
that these circumstances now exist; 
but what I complain of is this: there 
is no statesmanship merely in acts of 
force and acts of repression. And more 
than that, I have not observed since I 
have been in Parliament anything on 
this Irish question tliat approaches to 
the dignity of statesmanship. There 
has been, I admit, an improved ad¬ 
ministration in Ireland. There have been 
Lord-Lieutenants anxious to be just, 
and there is one there now who is 
probably as anxious to do justice as any 
man. We have obsciwcd generally in 
the recent Trials a better tone and 
temper than were ever witnessed under 
similar circumstances in Ireland before. 
But if I go back to the Ministers who 
have sat on the Treasury bench since I 
first came into this House—Sir Robert 
Peel first, then Lord John Russell, then 
Lord Aberdeen, then Lord Derby, then 
Lord Palmerston, then Lord Derby 
again, then Lord Palmerston again, and 
now Earl Russell—I say that with 
regard to all these men, there has not 
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been any approach to anything that 
history will describe as statesmanship 
on the part of the English Government 
towards Ireland. There were Coercion*' 
Bills in abundance—Arms Bills Session = 
after Session—lamentations like that of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) that 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act was not made perpetual by a clause 
which he laments was repealed. 

There have been Acts for the sus- ■ 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act, like 
that which we arc now discussing; but 
there has been no statesmanship. Men, 
the most clumsy and brutal, can do these 
things; butwewantmenof highertemper 
—men of higher genius—men of higher 
I patriotism to deal with the affairs of Ire¬ 
land. I should like to know whether’ 
those statesmen who hold great offices 
havethcmsclves comprehended the nature 
of this question. If they have not, they 
have been manifestly ignorant; and if 
they have comprehended it and have not 
dealt with it, they have concealed that . 
which they knew from the people, and 
evaded the duty they owed to their 
Sovereign. I do not want to speak 
disrespectfully of men in office. It is 
not my custom in this House. I know 
something of the worrying labours to 
which they are subjected, and I know 
not how fiom day to day they bear the 
burden of the labour imposed upon 
them; but still I lament that those who 
wear the garb—enjoy the emoluments— 
and I had almost said usurp the dignity 
of statesmanship, sink themselves merely 
into respectable and honourable admin¬ 
istrators, when there is a whole nation 
under the sovereignty of the Queen 
calling for all their anxious thoughts 
—calling for the highest exercise of the 
highest qualities of the statesman. 

I put the question to the Chancellor 1 
of the Exchequer. He is the only man ^ 
of this Government whom I have heard « 
of late years who has spoken as if he 
comprehended this questiem, and he 
made a speech in the last ^ssion of 
Parliament which was not without its 
influence both in England and in Ire- 
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land. 1 should like to ask him whether 
this Irish question is above the stature 
of himself and of his Colleagues? If it 
be, I ask them to come down from the 
high places which they occupy, and try 
to learn the art of legislation and gov¬ 
ernment before they practise it. I 
myself believe, if we could divest our¬ 
selves of the feelings engendered by 
party strife, we might come to some 
better result. Take the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Is there in any legisla¬ 
tive assembly in the world a man, as 
the world judges, of more transcen¬ 
dent capacity ? I will say even, is there 
a man with a more honest wish to do 
good to the country in which he occu¬ 
pies so conspicuous a place ? 

Take the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, the leader of the Opposition 
—is there in any legislative assembly in 
the world, at this moment, a man lead¬ 
ing an Opposition of more genius for 
his position, who has given proof in 
every way but one in which proof can 
be given that he is competent to the 
highest duties of the highest offices of 
the State? Well, but these men — 
great men whom we on this side and 
you on that side, to a large extent, 
admire and follow—fight for office, and 
the result is they sit alternately, one on 
this side and one>on that. But suppose 
it were possible for these men, with 
their intellects, with their far-reaching 
vision, to examine this question tho¬ 
roughly, and to say for once, whether 
this leads to office and to the miscmble 
notoriety that mej| call fame which 
springs from office,' or not, ‘ If it be 
ossible, we will act with loyalty to the 
overeign and justice to the people; 
and if it be possible, we will make 
Ireland a strength and not a weakness 
to the British Empire.' It is from this 
fighting with party, and for party, and 
for the gains which party gives, that 
there is so little result from the great 
intellect of such men as there. Like 
the captive Samson of old,— 

‘ They grind in brazen fetters, under task, 
With their Heaven-gifted strength—' 


in 

and the country and the world gain 
little by those faculties which God has 
given them for the blessing of the country 
and the world. 

The Secretary of State and the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite have referred, 
even in stronger iMguage, to the un- 
happy fact that much of what now 
exists in Ireland has been brought there 
from the United States of America. 
That is not a fact for us to console 
ourselves with; it only adds to the 
gravity and the difficulty of this ques¬ 
tion. You may depend upon it that if 
the Irish in America, having left tliis 
country, settled there with so strong a 
hostility to us, they have had their 
reasons—and if being there with that 
feeling of affection for their native 
country which in all other cases in 
which we are not concerned we admire 
and reverence, they interfere in Ireland 
and stir up there the sedition that now 
exists, depend upon it there is in the 
condition of Ireland a state of things 
which greatly favours their attempts. 
There can be no continued fire without 
fuel, and all the Irish in America, and 
all the citizens of America, united to¬ 
gether, with all their organization and 
all their vast resources, would not raise 
the very slightest flame of sedition or of 
insurrectionary movement in England or 
in Scotland. I want to know why they 
can do it in Ireland ? Are you to say, 
as some people say in America and in 
Jamaica when S]>eaking of the black 
man, that * Nothing can be made of the 
Irishman’? 

Everything can be made of him in 
every country but his own. When he 
has passed through the American school 
—I speak of him as a child, or in the 
second generation of the Irish emigrant 
in that country—he is as industrious, as 
frugal, as independent, as loyal, as good 
a citizen of the American Republic, as 
any man bom within the dominions of 
that Power. Why is it not so in Ire¬ 
land? I have asked the question be¬ 
fore, and I will ask it again—it is a 
pertinent question, and it demands an 
answer. Why is it that no Scotchman 
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who leaves Scotland—and the. Scotch 
have been taunted and ridiculed for 
being so ready to leave their country for 
a better climate and a belter soil—how 
comes it, I ask, that no Scotchman who 
emigrates to the United States, and no 
Englishman who plants himself there, 
cherishes the smallest hostility to the 
people, to the institutions, or to the 
Government of his ■ native country 1 
Why does every Irishman who leaves 
his country and goes to the United 
States immediately settle himself down 
there, resolved to better his condition in 
life, but with a feeling of ineradicable 
hatred to the laws and institutions of 
the land of his birth ? Is not this a fit 
question for statesmanship V 

If the Secretary of State, since his 
last measure was brought in, now 
eighteen years ago, had had lime, in 
the multiplicity of his duties, to con¬ 
sider this question: instead of now 
moving for the suspension of the Ha¬ 
beas Corpus Act, he might possibly 
have been rejoicing at the universal 
loyalty which prevailed, not throughout 
Great Britain only, but throughout the 
whole population of Ireland. I spent 
two autumns in Ireland in the years 
1849 and 1852, and I recollect making 
a speech in this House not long after¬ 
wards, which some persons thought was 
not very wide of the mark. I recom¬ 
mended the Ministers of that time to 
take an opportunity to hold an Irish 
Session of the Imperial Parliament—to 
have no great questions discussed con¬ 
nected with the ordinary matters which 
are brought before us, but to keep Par¬ 
liament to the consideration of this Irish 
question solely, and to deal with those 
great matters which are constant sources 
of complaint; and I said that a Session 
that was so devoted to such a blessed 
and holy work, would be a Session, if it 
were successful, that would stand forth 
in all our future history as one of the 
noblest which had ever passed in the 
annals of the Imperial Parliament. 

Now, Sir, a few days ago everybody 
in this House, with two or three excep¬ 
tions, was taking an oath at that table. 


It is called the Oath of Allegiance. It 
is meant at once to egress loyalty and 
to keep men loyal. I do not think it 
generally docs bind men to loyalty, if 
they have not loyalty without it. I 
hold loyalty to consist, in a country like 
this, as much in doing justice to the 
people as in guarding the Crown ; for I 
believe there is no guardianship of the 
Crown in a country like this, where the 
Crown is not supposed to rest abso¬ 
lutely upon force, so safe as that of 
which we know more in our day pro¬ 
bably than has been known in former 
periods of our history, when the occu¬ 
pant of the Throne is respected, admired, 
and loved by the general people. Now, 
how comes it that these great statesmen 
whom I have named, with all their Col¬ 
leagues, some of them as eminent almost ' 
as their leaders, have never tried what 
they could do—have never shown their 
loyalty to the Crown by endeavouring 
to make the Queen as safe in the hearts 
of the people of Ireland as she is in the 
hearts of the people of England and of 
Scotland ? 

Bear in mind that the Queen of Eng¬ 
land can do almost nothing in these 
matters. By our Constitution the Crown 
can take no direct part in them. The 
Crown cannot direct the policy of the 
Government; ivty, the Crown cannot, 
without the consent of this House, even 
select its Ministers; therefore the Crown 
is helpless in this matter. And we have 
in this country a Queen, who, in all the 
civilized nations of the world, is looked 
upon as a model of a Sovereign, and 
yet her name and Ame are discredited 
and dishonoured by circumstances such 
as those which have twice during her 
reign called us together to agree to a 
proposition like that which is brought 
before us to-day. 

There is an instructive anecdote to be 
found in the annals of the Chinese Em¬ 
pire. In a remote province there was 
an insurrection. The Emperor put down 
the insurrection, but he abased and 
humbled himself before the people, and 
said that if he had been guilty of neglect 
he acknowledged his guilt, and he hum- 
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bled himself before those on whom he 
had brought the evil of an Insurrection 
in one of his provinces, llie Queen of 
these realms is not so responsible. She 
cannot thus humble herself; but I say 
that your statesmen for the last forty— 
for the last sixty—years are thus guilty, 
and that they ought to humble them¬ 
selves before the people of this country 
for their neglect. But I have heard 
from Members in this House—I have 
seen much writing in newspapers—and 
I have heard of speeches elsewhere, in 
which some of us, who advocate what 
we believe to be a great and high mo¬ 
rality in public affairs, are charged with 
dislike to the institutions, and even dis¬ 
loyalty to the dynasty which rules in 
England. There can be nothing more 
offensive, nothing more unjust, nothing 
more utterly false. We who ask Par¬ 
liament, in dealing with Ireland, to deal 
with it upon the unchangeable principles 
of justice, are the friends of the people, 
and the really loyal advisers and sup¬ 
porters of the Throne. 

All history teaches us that it is not in 
human nature that men should be con¬ 
tent under any system of legislation, 
and of institutions such as exist in 
Ireland. You may pass this Bill, you 
may put the Home Secretary’s five 
hundred men into gaol—you may do 
more than this, you may suppress the 
conspiracy and put down the insurrec¬ 
tion, but the moment it is suppressed 
there will still remain the germs of this 
malady, and from those germs will grow 
up as heretofore another crop of insur¬ 
rection and another harvest of misfor¬ 
tune. And it may be that those who 
sit here eighteen years after this moment 
will find anotlier Ministry and another 
Secretary of State ready to propose to 
you another administration of the same 
ever-failing and ever-poisonous medicine. 
I say there is a mode of making Ireland 
loyal. I say that the Parliament of 
England having abolished the Parlia¬ 
ment of Ireland is doubly bound to ex¬ 
amine what that mode is, and, if it can 
di^over it, to adopt it. I say that the 
Minister who occupies office in this 
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country, merely that he may carry on 
the daily routine of administration, who 
dares not grapple with this question, 
who dares not go into Opposition, and 
who will sit anywhere except where he 
can tell his mind freely to the House 
and to the country, may have a high 
position in the country, but he is not a 
statesman, nor is he worthy of the 
name. 

Sir, I shall not oppose the proposition 
of the right hon. Gentleman. The cir¬ 
cumstances, I presume, are such that the 
course which is about to be pursued is 
perhaps the only merciful course for 
Ireland. But I suppose it is not the 
intention of the Government, in the 
case of persons who are arrested, and 
against whom any just complaint can 
be made, to do anything more than that 
which the ordinary law permits, and 
that when men are brought to trial they 
will be brought to trial with all the 
fairness and all the advantages which 
the ordinary law gives. I should say 
what was most unjust to the Gentlemen 
sitting on that (the Treasury) bench, if 
I said aught else than that I believe 
they are as honestly disposed to do 
right in this matter as I am and as I 
have ever been. I implore them, if they 
can, to shake off the trammels of doubt 
and fear with regard to this question, 
and to say something that may be 
soothing—something that may give 
hope to Ireland. 1 

I voted the other night with the hon. > 
Member for Tralee (The O’Donoghue). 
We were in a very small minority. 

[‘ Hear, hear.'] Yes, I have often been 
in small minorities. The hon. Gentle¬ 
man would have been content with a 
word of kindness and of sympathy, not 
for conspiracy, but for the people of 
Ireland. That word was not inserted 
in the Queen’s speech, and to-night the 
Home Secretary has made a speech 
urging the House to the course which, 

I presume, is about to be pursued; but 
he did not in that speech utter a single 
sentence with regard to a question 
which lies behind, and is greater and 
deeper than that which is discussed. 
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I hope, Sir, that if Ministers feel 
themselves bound to take this course of 
suspending the common rights of per¬ 
sonal freedom to a whole nation, at 
least they will not allow this debate to 
close without giving to us and to that 
nation some hope that before long mea¬ 
sures will be considered and will be 
introduced which will tend to create the 
same loyalty in Ireland that exists in 
Great Britain, If every man outside 


the walls of this House who has the 
interest of the whole Empire at heart 
were to spehk here, what would he say 
to this House? Let not one day elapse, 
let not another Session pass, until you 
have done something to wipe off this 
blot—for blot it is upon the reign of 
the Queen, and scandal it is to the civi¬ 
lization and to the justice of the people 
of this country. 
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[Mr. Bright was invited to a Public Banquet in Dublin. The invitation was signed by 
more than twenty Members of Parliament, and by a large number of influential 
Members of the Liberal Party in Ireland. This speech was spoken at the Banquet. 
The O’Donoghue was in the Chair.] 


I FEEL myself more embarrassed than 
I can well describe at the difficult but 
honourable position in which I find 
myself to-night. I am profoundly 
moved by the exceeding and generous 
kindness with which you have received 
me, and all I can do is to thank you for 
it, and to say how grateful to my heart 
it is that such a number as I see before 
me—I will say o<my countrymen—have 
approved generally of the political 
course whidi I have pursued. But I 
may assure you that the difficulty of 
this position is not at all of my seeking. 
I heard during the last Session of Par¬ 
liament that if I was likely to come to 
Ireland during the autumn, it was not 
improbable that I should be asked to 
some banquet of this kind in this city, 
I had an intention of coming, but being 
moved by this kindness or menace, I 
changed my mind, and spent some 
weeks in Scotland instead of Ireland. 
When I found from the newspapers 
that an invitation was being signed, 
asking me to come here, I wrote to my 
honourable friend. Sir John Gray, to 
ask him if he would be kind enough to 
put an extinguisher upon the project, 


inasmuch as I was not intending to 
cross the Channel. He said that the 
matter had proceeded so far that it was 
impossible to interfere with it—that it 
must lake its natural course; and the 
result was that I received an invitation 
signed, I think, by about one hundred 
and forty names, amongst whom there 
were not less, I believe, than twenty-two 
Members of the House of Commons. 
Well, as you will probably imagine, I 
felt that this invitation was of such a 
nature that, although it was most 
difficult to accede to it, it was impos¬ 
sible to refuse it. This accounts for 
my being here to-night, and is a simple 
explanation of what has taken place. 

I said amongst the signatures were 
the names of not less than twenty-two 
Members of the House of Commons. 
I speak with grief when I say that one 
of our friends who signed that invi¬ 
tation is no longer with us. I had not 
the pleasure of a long acquaintance 
with Mr. Dillon, but 1 shall take this 
opportunity of saying that during the 
last Session of Parliament I formed a 
very high opinion of his character. 
There was that in his eye ^nd in the 
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tone of his voice—in his manner alto¬ 
gether, which marked him for an hon¬ 
ourable and a just man. I venture to 
say that his sad and sudden removal is 
a, great loss to Ireland. I believe 
amongst all her worthy sons, Ireland 
has had no worthier and no nobler son 
than John Blake Dillon. 

I shall not be wrong if I assume that 
the ground of my visit to Dublin is to 
be found first in the sympathy which I 
have always felt and expressed for the 
condition, and for the wrongs, and for 
the rights of the people of Ireland, and 
probably also because I am supposed, 
in some degree, to represent some 
amount of the opinion in England, 
which is also favourable to the true 
interests of this island. 

The Irish question is a question that 
has often been discussed, and yet it 
remains at this day as much a question 
as it has been for centuries past. The 
Parliament of Kilkenny,—a Parliament 
that sat a very long time ago, if indeed 
it was a Parliament at all,—it was a 
Parliament that sat about five hundred 
years ago, which proposed, I believe, to 
inflict a very heavy penalty if any Irish¬ 
man’s horse was found grazing on any 
Englishman’s land,—this Parliament 
left on record a question, which it may 
be worth our while to consider to-night. 
It put this question to the King, ‘ How 
comes it to pass that the King was 
never the richer for Ireland ?' We, five 
hundred years afterwards, venture to 
ask this question, ‘ Why is it that the 
Queen, or the Crown, or the United 
Kingdom, or the Empire, is never the 
richer for Ireland?’—and if you will 
permit me I will try to give you as 
clearly as I can something like an 
answer to that very old question. 
What it may be followed by is this. 
How is it that we, the Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment, cannot act so as to bring about 
in Ireland contentment and tranquillity, 
and a solid union between Ireland 
and Great Britain? And that means, 
further. How can we improve the con- 
lition and change the minds of the 
aeople omreland? Some say (I have 


heard many who say it in Eii^jland, and 
I am afraid there arc Irishmen also who 
would say it), that there is some radi¬ 
cal defect in the Irish character which 
prevents the condition of Ireland being 
so satisfactory as is the condition of 
England and of Scotland. Now, I am 
inclined to believe that whatever there 
is that is defective in any portion of the 
Irish people comes not from their race, 
but from their history, and from the 
condition^ to which they have been 
subjected. 

I am told by those in authority that 
in Ireland there is a remark.able absence 
of crime. I have heard since I came to 
Dublin, from those well acquainted 
with the facts, that there is prolkbly no 
great city in the world — in the civilized 
and Christian world—of equal popula-1 
tion with the city in which we are now 
assembled, where there is so little crime 
committed. And I find that the por¬ 
tion of the Irish people which has found 
a home in the United States has in the 
period of sixteen years—between 1848 
and 1864—remitted about 13,000,000/. 
sterling to their friends and relatives in 
Ireland. I am bound to place these 
facts in opposition to any statements 
that I hear as to any radical de¬ 
fects of the Irish cliaracter. I say 
that it would be much more probable 
that the defect dies im the Government 
and in the law. But there are some 
others who say that the great misfor¬ 
tune of Ireland is in the existence of 
the noxious race of political agitators. 
Well, as to that I may state, that the 
most distinguished political agitators 
that have appeared during the last hun¬ 
dred years in Ireland are Grattan and 
O'Connell, and I should say that he 
must be either a very stupid or a very 
base Irishman who would wish to erase 
the achievements of Grattan and O’Con¬ 
nell from the annals of his country. 

But some say (and this is not an 
uncommon thing)—some say that the 
priests of the popular Church in Ireland 
have been the cause of much discontent. 

I believe there is no class of men in 
Ireland who have a deeper interest in a 
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prosperous and < numerous community 
than the priests of the Catholic Church; 
and further, I believe that no men have 
suffered more-have suffered more, I 
mean, in mind and in feeling—from 
witnessing the miseries and the desola* 
tion which during the last century tto 
go no farther back) have stricken and 
afflicted the Irish people. 

But some others say that there is no 
ground of complaint, because the laws 
and institutions of Ireland are, in the 
main, the same as the laws and institu¬ 
tions of England and Scotland. They 
say, for example, that if there be an 
Established Church in Ireland there is 
one in England and one in Scotland, 
and that Nonconformists are very nu¬ 
merous both in England and in Scot¬ 
land ; but they seem to forget this fact, 
that the Church in England or the 
Church in Scotland is not in any sense 
a foreign Church —that it has not been 
imposed in past times, and is not main¬ 
tained by force—that it is not in any 
degi'ee the symbol of conquest—that it 
is not the Church of a small minority, 
absorbing the ecclesiastical revenues 
and endowments of a whole kingdom; 
and they omit to remember or to ac¬ 
knowledge that if any Government 
attempted to plant by force the Epis¬ 
copal Church in Scotland or the Catho¬ 
lic Church in iSiglandt the disorders 
and discontent which have prevailed in 
Ireland would be witnessed with tenfold 
intensity and violence in Great Britain. 
And these persons whom I am describ¬ 
ing also say that the land laws in Ireland 
are the same as the land laws in Eng¬ 
land. It would be easy to show that 
the land laws in England are bad enough, 
and that but for the outlet of the popu¬ 
lation, afforded by our extraordinary 
manufacturing industry, the condition 
of England would in all probability 
become quite as bad as the condition 
of Ireland has been; but if the coun¬ 
tries dilTer with regard to land and the 
management of it in their customs, may 
it not be reasonable that they should 
also differ in their laws ? 

In Ireland the landowner is the crea- 
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ture of conquest, not of conquest of eight 
hundred years ago, but of conquest 
completed only two hundred years ago; 
and it may be well for us to remember, 
and for all Englishmen to remember, 
that succeeding that transfer of the land 
to the new-comers from Great Britain, 
there followed a system of law, known 
by the name of the Penal Code, of the 
most ingenious cruelty, and such as, I 
believe, has never in modern times been 
inflicted on any Christian people. Un¬ 
happily, on this account, the wound 
which was opened by the conquest has 
never been permitted to be closed, and 
thus we have had landowners in Ireland 
of a different race, of a different religion, 
and of different ideas from the great 
bulk of tire people, and there has been 
a constant and bitter war between the 
owners and occupiers of the soil. Now, 
up to this point I suppose that even the 
gentlemen who were dining together 
the other evening in Belfast would pro¬ 
bably agree with me, because what I 
have stated is mere matter of notorious 
I history, and to be found in every book 
which has treated of the course of Irish 
affairs during the last two hundred 
years. But I think they would agiee 
with me even further than this. They 
would say that Ireland is a land which 
has been torn by religious factions, and 
torn by these factions at least in the 
North as much as in the South; and 
I think they would be doing less than 
justice to the inhabitants of the North 
if they said that they had in any de¬ 
gree come short of the people of the 
South in the intensity of their passionate 
feelings with regard to their Church. 

But Ireland has been more than this 
—it has been a land of evictions—a 
word which, I suspect, is scarcely 
known in any other civilized country. 
It is a country from which thousands of 
families have been driven by the will of 
the landowners and the power of the law. 
It is a country where have existed, to 
a great extent, those dread tribunals 
known by the name of common secret 
societies, by which, in pursuit of what 
some men have thought to ^ justice, 
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there have been committed crimes of 
appalling guilt in the eye of the whole 
world. It is a country, too, in which— 
and it is the only Christian country of 
which it may be said for some centu¬ 
ries past—it is a country in which a 
famine of the most desolating character 
has prevailed even during our own 
time. I think I was told in 1849, as I 
stood in the burial-ground at Skib- 
bereen, that at least 400 people who 
had died of famine were buried within 
the quarter of an acre of ground on 
which I was then looking. It is a 
country, too, from which there has been 
a greater emigration by sea within a 
given thne than has been known at any 
time from any other country in the 
world. It is a country where there has 
been, for generations past, a general 
sense of wrong, out of which has grown 
a state of chronic insurrection ; and at 
this very moment when I speak, the 
general safeguard of constitutional li¬ 
berty is withdrawn, and we meet in 
this hall, and I speak here to-night, 
rather by the forbearance and permis¬ 
sion of the Irish executive than under 
the protection of the common safe¬ 
guards of the rights and liberties of the 
people of the United Kingdom. 

I venture to say that this is a miser¬ 
able and a humiliating picture to draw 
of this country. Bear in mind that I 
am not speaking of Poland suffering 
under the conquest of Russia. There 
is a gentleman, now a candidate for an 
Irish county, who is very great upon 
the wrongs of Poland; but I have found 
him always in the House of Commons 
taking sides with that great party which 
has systematically supported the wrongs 
of Ireland. I am not speaking about Hun¬ 
gary, or of Venice as she was under the 
rule of Austria, or of the Greeks under 
the dominion of the Turk, but I am 
speaking of Ireland—part of the United 
Kingdom—part of that which boasts 
itself to be the most civilized and the 
most Christian nation in the world. I 
took the liberty recently, at a meeting 
in Glasgow, to say that I believed it 
was impossible for a class to govern 


a great nation wisely and justly. Now, 
in Ireland there has been a field in 
which all the principles of the Tory 
party have had their complete ex-; 
periment and development. You have 
had the country gentleman in all his 
power. You have had any number of 
Acts of Parliament which the ancient 
Parliament of Ireland or the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom could give him. 
You have had the Established Church 
supported by the law, even to the ex¬ 
tent, not many years ago, of collecting 
its revenues by the aid of military force. 
In point of fact, I believe it would 
be impossible to imagine a state of 
things in which the principles of the 
Tory party have had a more entire and 
complete opportunity for their trial 
than they have had within the limits of* 
this island. And yet what has hap¬ 
pened ? This, surely. That the king¬ 
dom has been continually weakened— 
that the harmony of the empire has 
been disturbed, and that the mischief 
has not been confined to the United' 
Kingdom, but has spread to the Colo- “ 
nies. And at this moment, as we 
know by every arrival from the United 
States, the colony of Canada is ex¬ 
posed to danger of invasion—that it is 
forced to keep on foot soldiers which 
it otherwise would not want, and 
to involve itSelf inf expenses whiqh 
threaten to be ruinous to its financial 
condition, and all that It may defend 
itself from Irishmen hostile to England 
who are settled in the United States. 

In fact, the Government of Lord 
Derby at this moment is doing exactly 
that which the Government of Lord 
North did nearly a hundred years ago— 
it is sending out troops across the 
Atlantic to fight Irishmen who are the 
bitter enemies of England on the 
American continent. Now, I believe 
every gentleman in this room will > 
admit that all that I have said is literally 
true. And if it be true, what conclu¬ 
sion are we to come to ? Is it that the 
law which rules in Ireland is bad, but 
the people good; or that the law is 
good, but the people bad? Now, let 
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us, if we cun, get rid for a moment of 
Episcopa/ianisin, Presbyterianism, Pro- 
estantism, and Orangeism on the one 
aand, and of Catholicism, Romanism, 
and Ultramontanism on the other,—let 
us for a moment get beyond all these 
• isms,’ and try if we can discover what 
it is that is the great evil in your 
country. I shall ask you only to turn 
your eye upon two points—the first is 
the Established Church, and the second 
is the tenure of land. The Church may 
be said to affect the soul and sentiment 
of the country, and the land question 
may be said to affect the means of life 
and the comforts of the people. 

I shall not blame the bishops and 
Jergy of the Established Church. There 
,uay be, and I doubt not there are 
Imongst them, many pious and devoted 
men, who labour to the utmost of their 
power to do good in the district which 
is committed to their care; but I ven¬ 
ture to say this, that if they were all 
good and all pious, it would not in a 
(national point of view compensate for 
\his one fatal error—the error of their 
existence as the ministers of an Es¬ 
tablished Protestant Church in Ireland. 
Every man of them is necessarily in 
his district a symbol of the supremacy 
of the few and of the subjection of the 
many; and although the amount of the 
revenue of the Eflablishtd Church as 
the sum payable by the whole nation 
may not be considerable, yet bear in 
mind that it is often the galling of the 
chain which is more tormenting than 
the weight of it. I believe that the 
removal of the Established Church 
would create a new political and social 
atmosphere in Jreland — that it would 
make the people feel that old things 
had passed away—that all things had 
become new—that an Irishman and his 
faith were no longer to be condemned 
dn his own country—and that for the 
first time the English people and the 
English Parliament intended to do full 
justice to Ireland. 

Now, leaving the Established Church, 

I come to the question of the land. I 
have said that the ownership of the 


/ land in Ireland came originally from / 
/ conquest and from confiscation, and, j 
I as a matter of course, there was j 
created a great gulf between the 
owner and the occupier, and from that 
time to this doubtless there has been 
wanting that sympathy which exists to 
a large extent in Great Britain, and that 
ought to exist in every country. I am 
told—you can answer it if I am wrong 
—that it is not common in Ireland now 
to give leases to tenants, especially to 
Catholic tenants. If that be so, then 
the security for the property of the 
tenant rests only upon the good feeling 
and favour of the owner of the land, for 
the laws, as we know, have been made 
by the landowners, and many proposi¬ 
tions for the advantage of the tenants 
have unfortunately been too little con¬ 
sidered by Parliament. The result is 
that you have bad farming, bad dwell¬ 
ing-houses, bad temper, and everything 
bad connected with the occupation and 
cultivation of land in Ireland. One of 
the results—a result the most appalling 
—is this, that your population are flee¬ 
ing from your country and seeking a 
refuge in a distant land. On this point 
I wish to refer to a letter which I re¬ 
ceived a few days ago from a most 
esteemed citizen of Dublin. He told 
me that he believed that a very large 
portion of what he called the poor, 
amongst Irishmen, sympathized with 
any scheme or any proposition that was 
adverse to the Imperial Government. 

He said further, that the people here 
are rather in the country than of it, and 
that they are looking more to America 
than they are looking to England. I think 
there is a good deal in that. When we 
consider how many Irishmen have found 
a refuge in America. I do not know how 
we can wonder at that statement. 

You will recollect that when the 
ancient Hebrew prophet prayed in his 
captivity he prayed with his window 
opened towards Jerusalem. You know 
that the followers of Mahommed, when 
they pray, turn their faces towards 
Mecca. When the Irish peasant asks 
for food, and freedom, and blessing, his 
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eye follows the setting sun; the aspira¬ 
tions of his heart reach beyond the wide 
Atlantic, and in spirit he grasps hands 
with the great Republic of the West. 
If this be so, I say, then, that the disease 
is not only serious, but it is even des¬ 
perate ; but desperate as it is, I believe 
there is a certain remedy for it, if the 
people and the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom are willing to apply it. Now, 
if it were possible, would it not be 
worth while to change the sentiments 
and improve the condition of the Irish 
cultivators of the soil ? If we were to 
remove the Slate Church, there would 
still be a Church, but it would not be a 
supremacy Church. The Catholics of 
Ireland have no idea of saying that 
Protestantism in its various forms shall, 
not exist in their island. There would 
still be a Church, but it would be a free 
Church of a section of a free people. I 
will not go into details about the change. 
Doubtless every man would say that 
the present occupants of the livings 
should not, during their lifetime, be 
disturbed; but if the principle of the 
abolition of the State Church were once 
fixed and accepted, it would not be diffi¬ 
cult to arrange the details that would 
be satisfactory to the people of Ireland. 

Who objects to this ? The men who 
are in favour of supremacy, and the 
men who have a fanatical hatred of 
what they call Popery. To honest and 
good men of the Protestant Church and 
of the Protestant faith there is no reason 
whatever to fear this change. What 
has the voluntary system done in Scot¬ 
land? What has it done amongst the 
Nonconformists of England? What has 
it done amongst the population of 
Wales ? and what has it done amongst 
the Catholic population of your own 
Ireland ? In my opinion, the abolition 
of the Established Church would give 
Protestantism itself another chance. I 
believe there has been in Ireland no 
other enemy of Protestantism so inju¬ 
rious as the Protestant State Establish¬ 
ment. It has been loaded for two 
hundred years with the sins of bad 
government and bad laws, and whatever 


may have been the beauty juid the holi¬ 
ness of its doctiine or of its professors, 
it has not been able to hold its ground,,’ 
loaded as it has been by the sins of 
bad government. One effect of the. 
Established Church has been this, the ' 
making Catholicism in Ireland not only 
a faith but a patriotism, for it was not 
likely that any member of the Catholic 
Church would incline in the slightest 
degree to Protestantism so long as it 
presented itself to his eyes as a wrong¬ 
doer and full of injustice in connection 
with the government of his country. 

But if honest Protestantism has 
nothing to fear from the changes that I 
would recommend, what has the honest 
landowner to fear? The history of 
Europe and Ameiica for the last one 
hundred years affords scarcely any 
picture more painful than that which . 
is afforded by the landowners of this 
kingdom. The Irish landowner has 
been different from every other land- 
owner, for the bulk of his land has only 
been about half cultivated, and he has 
had to collect his rents by a process 
approaching the evils of civil war. His 
property has been very insecure—the 
sale of it sometimes has been rendered 
impossible. The landowner himself has 
often been hated by those who ought to 
have loved him. He has been banished 
from his anc^lstral Wome by terror, and 
not a few have lost their lives without 
the sympathy of those who oiighl to 
have been their protectors and their 
friends. I would like to ask, what can 
be much worse than this? If in this 
country fifty years ago, as in Prussia, 
there had arisen statesmen who would 
have taken one-third or one-half the ' 
land fiom the landowners of Ireland, 
and made it over to their tenants, I 
believe that the Irish landowner, great 
as would have been the injustice of 
which he might have complained, would^.^^' 
in all probability have been riclier and '! 
happier than he has been. | 

vV'hat is the first remedy which you 
would propose ? Clearly this—that I 
which is the most easily applicable and 
which would most speedily touch the | 
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condition of the country. It is this— 
that the property which the tenant shall 
^invest or create in his farm shall be 
rsecnred to the tenant by law. I believe 
that if Parliament were fairly to enact 
this it would make a change in the 
whole temper of the country. I recol¬ 
lect in the year 1849 being down in the 
county of Wexford. I called at the 
house of an old farmer of the name of 
Stafford, who lived in a very good house, 
the best farm-house, I think, that I had 
seen since leaving Dublin. He lived on 
his own farm, which he had bought 
fifteen years before. The house was a 
house which he had himself built. He 
was a venerable old man, and we had 
some very interesting conversation with 
hiift. I asked how it was he had so 
^ood a house ? He said the farm was 
his own, and the house was his own, 
and, as no man could disturb him, he 
had made it a much better house than 
was common for the farmers of Ireland. 

I said to him, ‘ If all the farmers of 
Ireland had the same security for the 
capital they laid out on their farms, 
what would be the result ? ’ The ohl 
man almost sprang out of his chair, and 
'aid, ‘Sir, if you will give us that en- 
ouragement, we will bate the hunger 
)ut of Ireland.’ It is said that all this 
nust be left to contract between the 
Landlord and the t?nant; but the public, 
which may be neither landlord nor 
tenant, has a great interest in this ques¬ 
tion; and I maintain tliat the interests 
of the public require that Parliament 
should secure to the tenant the proi>erty 
which he has invested in his farm. But 
I would not stop here. 

There is another, and what I should 
call a more permanent-and far-reaching 
remedy for the evils of Ireland, and 
those persons who stickle so much for 
political economy I hope will follow 
‘me in this. The great evil of Ireland is 
‘this—that the Irish people—tlie Irish 
nation—are dispossessed of the soil, and 
what we ought to do is to piovide for, 
and aid in, their restoration to it by all 
measures of justice. Why should we 
tolerate in Ireland the law of primo¬ 


geniture? Why should we tolerate the 
system of entails? Why should the 
object of the law be to accumulate land 
in great masses in few hands, and to 
make it almost impossible for persons 
of small means, and tenant-farmers, to 
become possessors of land? If you go 
to other countries—for example, to 
Norway, to Denmark, to Holland, to 
Belgium, to France, to Germany, to 
Italy, or to the United States, you will 
find that in all these countries those 
laws of which I complain have been 
abolished, and the land is just as free to 
buy and sell, and hold and cultivate, as 
any other description of property in the 
kingdom. No doubt your Landed Es¬ 
tates Court and your Record of Titles Act 
were good measures, but they were good 
because they were in the direction that 
1 want to travel farther in. 

But I would go farther than that; I 
would deal with the question of absen¬ 
teeism. I am not going to propose to 
tax absentees; but if my advice were 
taken, we should have a Parliamentary 
Commission empowered to buy up the 
large estates in Ireland belonging to 
the English nobility, for the purpose of 
selling them on easy terms to the occu¬ 
piers of the farms and to the tenantry of 
Ireland. Now, let me be fairly understood. 
I am not proposing to tax absentees; I 
am not proposing to take any of their 
property from them; but I propose this, 
that a Parliamentary Commission should 
be empowered to treat for the purchase 
of those large estates with a view of 
selling them to the tenantry of Ireland. 
Now, here are some of them—the ])re- 
sent Prime Minister Lord Derby, Lord 
Lansdowne, Lord Fitzwilliarn, the Mar¬ 
quis of Hertford, tire Marquis of Bath, 
the Duke of Bedford, the Duke of 
Devon.shire, and many others. They 
have estates in Ireland; many of them, 

1 dare say, are just as well managed as 
any other estates in the country; but 
what you want is to restore to Ireland 
a middle class p' opr ietary of the soil; 
and 1 ventur e to say that if these estates 
could be purchaseri and could be sole 
out farm by farm to the tenant occupier 
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in Ireland, that it would be infinitely 
better in a conservative sense, than that 
they should belong to great proprietors 
living out of the country. 

I have said that the disease is des¬ 
perate, and that the remedy must be 
searching. I assert that the present 
system of government with regard to 
the Church and with regard to the land 
has failed disastrously in Ireland. Under 
it Ireland has become an object of com¬ 
miseration to the whole world, and a 
discredit to the United Kingdom, of 
whicli it forms a part. It is a land of 
many sorrows. Men fight for supre¬ 
macy, and call it Protestantism; they 
fight for evil and bad laws, and they 
call it acting for the defence of property. 
Now, are there no good men in Ireland 
of those who are generally opposed to 
us in politics—are there none who can 
rise above the level of party? If there 
be such, I wish my voice might reach 
them. I have often asked myself whe¬ 
ther patriotism is dead in Ireland. Can¬ 
not all the people of Ireland see that 
the calamities of their country are the 
creatures of the law, and if that be so, 
that just laws only can remove these 
calamities? 

If Irishmen were united—if your 105 
Members were for the most part agreed, 
you might do almost anything that you 
liked—you might do it even in the 
present Parliament; but if you are dis¬ 
united, then I know not how you can 
gain anything from a Parliament created 
as the Imperial Parliament is now. 
The classes who rule in Britain will 
hear your cry as they have heard it 
before, and wilt pay no attention to it. 
They will see your people leaving your 
shores, and they will think it no cala¬ 
mity to the country. They know that 
they have force to suppress insurrection, 
and, therefore, you can gain nothing 
from their fears. What, then, is your 
hope? It is in a better Parliament, 
representing fairly the United Kingdom 
—the movement which is now in force 
in England and Scotland, and which is 
your movement as much as ours. If 
there were too more Members, the 
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representatives of large and free consl 
tuencies, then your cry would be hear! 
and the people would give you tliA^ 
justice which a class has so long denied^ 
you. The great party that is now in 
power—the Tory party—denies that 
you have any just cause of complaint 
In a speech delivered the other day 
in Belfast, much was said of the enforce¬ 
ment of the law; but there was nothing 
said about any change or amendment in 
the law. With this party terror is their 
only specific,—they have no confidence 
in allegiance except where there is no 
power to rebel. Now, I differ from 
these men entirely. I believe that at I 
the root of a general discontent there is 
in all countries a general grievance and 
general suffering. The surface of %o- 
ciety is not incessantly disturbed with¬ 
out a cause. I recollect in the poem ' 
of the greatest of Italian poets, he 
tells us that as he saw in vision the 
Stygian lake, and stood upon its banks, 
he observed the constant commotion 
upon the surface of the pool, and his 
good instructor and guide explained to' 
him the cause of it— 

‘ This, too, for certain know, that under¬ 
neath 

The water dwells a multitude, whose 
sighs 

Into these bubbles omake the surface 
heave, 

As thine eye tells thee wheresoe’er it 
turn.’ 

And I say in Ireland for generations 
back, that the misery and the wrongs 
of the people have made their sign, and 
have found a voice in constant insur¬ 
rection and disorder. 1 have said that 
Ireland is a country of many wrongs 
and of many sorrows. Her past lies 
almost all in shadow. Her present is 
full of anxiety and peril. Her future i 
depends on the power of her people to f 
substitute equality and justice for supre- ’ 
macy, and a generous patriotism for the 
spirit of faction. In the effort now 
making in Great Britain to create a free 
representation of the people you have 
the deepest interest. The people never 
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wish to suffer, and they never wish to 
: inliict injustice. They have no sym* 
' patby with the wrong-doer, whether in 
'Great Britain or in Ireland; and when 
they are fairly represented in the Im¬ 
perial Parliament, as I hope they will 


one day be, they will speedily give an 
effective and final answer to that old 
question of the Parliament of Kilkenny 
~‘How comes it to pass that the 
King has never been the richer for 
Ireland?’ 
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[This speech was spoken at a public meeting held in Dublin, at which an Address from 
the Trades was presented to Mr. Bright. James Haughton, Esq., was in the Chair ] 


When I came to your city I was 
asked if I would attend a public meet¬ 
ing on the question of Parliamentary 
Reform. I answered that I was not in 
good order for much speaking, for I 
have suffered, as I am afraid you will 
find befoie I come to the end of my 
speech, from much cold and hoarseness; 
but it was urged upon me that there 
were at least some, and not an incon- 
sideiable number, of the working men 
of this city who would be glad if I 
would meet them; and it was proposed 
to offer me some address of friendship 
and confidence such as that which has 
been read. I have no complaint to 
make of it but this, that whilst I do not 
say it indicates too much kindness, yet 
that it colours too highly the small 
services which I have been able to ren¬ 
der to any portion of my countrymen. 
Your countrymen are reckoned gene¬ 
rally to be a people of great gratitude 
and of much enthusiasm, and, therefore, 
I accept the Address with all the kind¬ 
ness and feelings of friendship with 
which it has been offered, and I hojie it 
will be, at least in some degree, a stimu¬ 
lant to me, in whatever position of life 
1 am placed, to remember, as I have 
ever in past times remembered, the 
claims of the people of this island to 
complete and equal justice with the 
people of Great Britain. 


1 Now, there may be persons in this' 
room, I should be surprised if there 
were not, who doubt whether it is worth 
their while even to hope for substantial 
justice, as this address says, from a Par¬ 
liament sitting in London. If there be 
such a man in this room let him under¬ 
stand that I am not the man to condemn 
him or to express surprise at the opinion 
at which he has arrived. But I would 
ask him in return for that, that he 
would give me at least for a few minutes 
a patient hearing, and he will find that, 
whether justice may come from the nortli 
or the south, of the east or the west, I, at 
any rate, stand as a fjiend of the most 
complete justice to the people of this 
island. When discussing the question 
of Parliamentary Reform, I have often 
heard it asserted that the people of Ire¬ 
land, and I am not speaking of those 
who are hopeless of good from a Par¬ 
liament in London, but that the people 
of Ireland generally imagine that the 
question of Parliamentary Reform has 
very little importance for them. Now 
I undertake to say, and I think I can ',1 
make it clear to this meeting, that what¬ 
ever be the importance of that question 
to any man in England or Scotland, if 
the two islands are to continue under 
Imperial Parliamentary Government, it 
is of more importance to every Irish¬ 
man. You know that the Parliament of 
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which I ^ a Member contains 658 
Members, of whom 105 cross the Chan¬ 
nel from Ireland, and when they go to 
i London they meet—supposing all the 
Members of the House of Commons 
are gathered together—553 Members 
who are returned for Great Britain. 
Now, suppose that all your 105 Mem¬ 
bers were absolutely good and honour¬ 
able represen fa fives of the people of 
Ireland—I will not say Tories, or 
Whigs, or Radicals, or Repealers, but < 
anything you like,—lef every man ima- / 
gine that all these Members were ex¬ 
actly the sort of men he would wish to 
go from Ireland,—when the 105 arrive 
in London they meet with the 553 who 
are returned from Great Britain. Now, 
suppose that the system of Parliament- 
,ary representation in Great Britain is 
very bad, that it represents very few 
persons in that great island, and that 
those who appear to be represented are 
distributed in the small boroughs over 
different parts of the country, and in the 
counties under the thumb and finger of 
the landlords, it is clear that the whole 
Parliament, although your 105 Mem¬ 
bers may be very good men, must still 
be a very bad Parliament. Therefore, 
if any man imagines—and I should 
think no man can imagine—that the 
representation of the people in Ireland 
is in a very go#d state—still, if he 
fancies it is in a good state—unless the 
representation of Great Britain were 
at least equally good, you might have 
a hundred excellent Irish Members 
in Parliament at Westminster; but 
the whole 658 Members might be a 
very bad Parliament for the United 
Kingdom. 

The Member for a borough or a 
county in Ireland, when he goes to 
London, votes for measures for the 
.whole kingdom; and a Member for 
Lancashire or for Warwickshire, or for 
any other county or borough in Great 
Britain, votes for measures not only for 
Great Britain but also for Ireland, and 
therefore, all parts of the United King¬ 
dom— every county, every borough, 
every parish, every family, every man— 


has a clear and distinct and undoubted 
interest in a Parliament that shall fairly 
and justly represent the whole nation. 
Now, look for a moment at two or 
three facts with regard to Ireland alone. 
I have stated some facts with regard to 
England and Scotland at recent meet¬ 
ings held across the Channel, 

Now for two or three facts with re¬ 
gard to Ireland. In Ireland you have 
/ five boroughs returning each one Mem- 
her, the average number of electors in 
each of these boroughs being only jyj. 
You have 13 boroughs, the average 
number being 316. You have 9 other 
boroughs with an average number of 
electors of 497. You have, therefore, 
27 boroughs whose whole number of 
electors, if they were all put together, 
is only 9,453, or an average of 350 
electors for each Member. 1 must tell 
you further that you have a single 
county with nearly twice as many voters 
as the whole of those 27 boroughs. 
Your 37 boroughs have only 9,453 
electors, and the county of Cork has 
16,107 electors, and returns but two 
Members. But that is not the worst of 
the case. It happens both in Great 
Britain and Ireland, wherever the bo¬ 
rough constituencies are so small, that 
it is almost impossible that they should 
be independent ; a very acute lawyer, 
for example, in one of those boroughs 
—a very infiuential clergyman, whether 
of your Church or ours—when I say 
ours, I do not mean mine, but the 
Church of England—half-a-dozen men 
combining together, or a little corrup¬ 
tion from candidates going with a well- 
filled purse,—these are the influences 
brought to bear upon those small bo- i 
roughs both in England and Ireland. 

A great many of them rclum their 
Members by means of coriuption, more 
or less, and a free and real representa¬ 
tion of the people is hardly ever possible 
in a borough of that small size. 

But if I were to compare your bo¬ 
roughs with your counties, see how it 
stands. You have thirty-nine borough 
Members, with 30,000 electors, and you 
have sixtyTour county Members, wilh 
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172,000 electors. Therefore you see 
that the Members are so distributed that 
the great populations have not one 
quarter of the influence in Parliament 
which those small populations in the 
small boroughs have. We come next to 
another question which is of great con¬ 
sequence. Not only are those small 
boroughs altogether too small for inde¬ 
pendence, but if we come to your large 
county constituencies, we find that from 
the peculiar circumstances and the rela¬ 
tions which exist between the voter and 
the owner of the land, there is scarcely 
any freedom of election. Even in your 
counties I should suppose that if theie 
was no compulsion from the landowners 
or their agents, that in at least three- 
fourths of this island the vote of the 
county electors would be by a vast majo¬ 
rity in favour of the Liberal candidates. 
1 am not speaking merely of men who 
profess a sort of liberality which just 
enables them to go with their party, but 
I speak of men who would be tlioroughly 
in earnest in sustaining, as far as they 
were able, in Parliament, the opinions 
which they were sent to represent by the 
large constituencies who elected them. 

The question of the ballot is, in my 
opinion, of the greatest importance in 
Great Britain and Ireland, but is of 
more importance in the counties than it 
is in the large boroughs. For example: 
in Great Britain, in such boroughs as 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, and Manches¬ 
ter and Birmingham, and the metropo¬ 
litan boroughs, where the number of 
electors runs from 10,000 to 25,000, 
bribery is of no avail, because you 
could not bribe thousands of men. To 
bribe 100 or 200 would not alter the 
return at an election with so large a 
constituency. But what you want with 
the ballot is, that in the counties where 
the tenant-farmers vote, and where they 
live upon their land without the security 
of a lease, or without the security of any 
law to give them compensation for any 
improvements they may have made upon 
the land, the tenant-farmer feels himself 
always liable to injury, and sometimes 
to ruin, if he gets into a dispute with 
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the agent or the landowner with regard 
to the manner in which he has exercised | 
his franchise. And what W'ill be very 1 
important also, if you have the ballot, • 
your elections will be tranquil, without • 
disorder and without riot. Last w'cek, 
or the week before, there was an election 
in one of your great counties. Well, 
making every allowance that can be 
made for the exaggerations cirailated 
by the writers of the two parties, it is 
quite clear to everybody that the cir¬ 
cumstances of that election, though not 
absolutely uncommon in Ireland, were 
still such as to be utterly discreditable 
lo a real representative system. And 
you must bear in mind that there is no 
other people in the world that considers 
that it has a fair representative system 
unless it has the ballot. The ballot is 
universal almost in the United States. 

It is almost universal in the colonies, at 
any rate in the Australian colonics; it 
is almost universal on the continent of 
Europe, and in the new Parliament of 
North Germany, which is about soon to‘ 
be assembled, every man of twenty-five' 
years of age is to be allowed to vote, 'I 
and to vote by ballot. 

Now, I hold, without any fear of con¬ 
tradiction, that the intelligence and the 
virtues of the people of Iicland are not 
represented in the Parliament. You 
have your wrongs to complain of— 
wrongs centuries old, and wrongs that 
long ago the people of Ireland, and, I 
venture to say, the people of Great 

Biitain united with Ireland-My 

friend up there will not listen to the 
end of my sentence. I say that the 
people of Great Britain, acting with the 
people of Ireland, in a fair representa¬ 
tion of the whole, would long ago have 
remedied every just grievance of which 
you could complain, 

I will take two questions which I a 
treated upon the other evening. I willi- ^ 
ask al)out one question—that is, the 
question of the supremacy of the Church 
in Ireland. Half the people in England 
are Nonconformists. They are not in 
favour of an Established Church any¬ 
where, and it is utterly impossible that 
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thev could be in favour of an Established 
Church in an island like this an Es¬ 
tablished Church formed of a mere 
handful of the population, m opposi¬ 
tion to the wishes of the nation. Now 
take the Principality of Wales. I sup- 
oose that four out of five of the popula- 
there are Dissenters, and they are 
not in favour of maintaining a religious 
Protestant Establishment in Ireland. 
The people of Scotland have also 
seceded in such large numbers from 
their Established Church, although of a 
democratic character, that I suppose 
those who have seceded are a consider¬ 
able majority of the whole people—they 
are not in favour of maintaining an 
ecclesiastical Establishment in Ireland 
in opposition to the views of the great 
majority of your people. Take the 
other question—that of land. There is 
nobody in Great Britain of^ the great 
town population, or of the middle class, 
or of the still more numerous working 
class, wbn has any sympathy with that 
condition of the law and of the adminis¬ 
tration of the law which has worked 
such mischiefs in your country. But 
these Nonconformists, whether in Eng¬ 
land, Wales, or Scotland, these great 
middle classes, and still greater w'orking 
classes, are in the position that you aie. 
Only sixteen of #very hundred have a 
vote, and those sixteen are so arranged 
that when their representatives get to 
Parliament they turn out for^ the most 
part to be no real representatives of the 
people. 

I will tell you fairly that you, as the 
less populous and less powerful p.art of 
this great nation—you of all the men in 
the United Kingdom, have by far the 
strongest interest in a thorough reform 
*^the Imperial Parliament, and I believe 
Jpat you yourselves could not do your¬ 
selves such complete justice by your- 
teslves as you can do, by fairly acting 
with the generous millions of my 
countrymen in whose name 1 stand here. 
You have on this platform two members 
of the Reform League from I.ondon. I 
receiv^ yesterday, or the day before, a 
telegram from the Scottish Reform 


League, from Glasgow. I am not sure 
whether there is a copy of it in any of 
the newspapers, but it was sent to me, 
and I presume it was sent to me that I 
might read it, if I had the opportunity 
of meeting any of the unenfranchised 
men of this city. It says:—‘The 
Scottish Reform League request you to 
convey to the Reformers in Ireland their 
deep sympathy. They sincerely hope 
that soon in Ireland, as in Scotland and 
England, Reform Leagues may be 
formed in every town to secure to the 
people their political rights. Urge 
upon our friends in Irehand their duly 
to promote this great movement, and to 
secure at home those benefits which 
thousands of their fellow-countrymen 
arc forced to seek in other lands—where 
land and State Church grievances arc 
unknown. We also seek co-opeialion, 
knowing that our freedom, though se¬ 
cure to-morrow, would not be safe so 
long as one portion of the United King¬ 
dom were less free than the other por¬ 
tions.’ There is the outspoken voice of 
the representatives of that great multi¬ 
tude that only a fortnight since 1 saw 
passing through the streets of Glasgow. 
For three hours the proa-ssion passed, 
w ith all the emblems and symbols of 
their various trades, and the streets for 
two or three miles were enlivened by 
banners, and the air was filled with the 
sounds of music from their bands. 
Those men but spoke the same language 
that was heard in the West Riding, in 
Manchester, in Birmingham, and in 
London; and you men of Dublin, and 
of Ireland, you never made a mistake 
more giievous in your lives than vvhen 
you come to the conclusion that there 
are not millions of men in Great Britain 
w illing to do you full justice. 

I am very sorry that my voice is not 
what it was, and when 1 think of the 
work that is to be done sometimes 1 
feel it is a pity we grow old so last. 
But years ago, when I have thought of 
the condition of Ireland, of its sorrows 
and wrongs, of the discredit that its 
condition has brought upon the English, 
the Irish, and the British name, I have 
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thought, if I could be in all other things 
the same, but by birth an Irishman, 
there is not a town in this island I 
would not visit for the purpose of dis¬ 
cussing the great Irish question, and of 
rousing .my countrymen to some great 
and united action. 

I do not believe in the necessity of 
wide-spread and perpetual misery. 1 
do not believe that we are placed on 
this island, and on this earth, that one 
man may be great and wealthy, and 
revel in every profuse indulgence, and 
five, six, nine, or ten men shall suffer the 
abject misery which we see so commonly 
in the world. With your soil, your 
climate, and your active and spirited 
race, I know not what you might not 
do. There have been reasons to my 
mind why soil and climate, and the 
labour of your population, have not 
produced general comfort and compe¬ 
tence for all. 

The Address speaks of the friendly 
feeling and the sympathy which I have 
had for Ireland during ray political 
career. When I first went into the 
House of Commons the most prominent 
figure in it was Daniel O’Connell. I 
have sat by liis side for hours in that 
House, and listened to observations 
both amusing and instructive on what 
was passing under discussion. I have 
seen him, too, more than once upon 
the platforms of the Anti-Com-law 
I,eague. I recollect that on one 
occasion he sent to Ireland expressly 
for a newspaper for me, which contained 
a report of a speech which he made 
against the Corn-law when the Corn- 
law was passing through Parliament in 
1815, and we owe much to liis ever- 
tions in connection with that question, 
for almost the whole Liberal—I suppose 
the whole Liberal—party of the Irish 
representatives in Parliament supported 
the measure of free trade of which we 
were the prominent advocates; and I 
know of nothing that was favourable to 
freedom, whether in connection with 
Ireland or England, that O’Connell did 
not support with all his great powers. 
Why is it, now, that there should be 


any kind of schism between the Liberal 
people of Ireland and the Liberal people 
of Great Britain ? I do not ask you to ^ 
join hands with supremacy and oppres- , 
sion, whether in your island or ours. 1 
What I ask you is, to open your heart 
of hearts, and join hands for a real and 
thorough working union for freedom 
with the people of Great Britain. 

Before I sit down, I must be allowed 
to advert to a point which has been much 
commented up(Mi — a sentence in my 
speech made the other night with 
regard to the land. There are news¬ 
papers in Dublin which I need not 
name, because I am quite sure you can 
find them out—which do not feel any 
strong desire to judge fairly anything 1 
may propose for the pacification and 
redemption of the people of Ii eland. 

It was this I said: ‘ It is of the first 
importance that the people of Ireland, 
by some process or other, should have 
the opportunity of being made the pos¬ 
sessors of their own soil.’ You will 
know perfectly well that I am not 
about to propose a copy of the villain¬ 
ous crimes ol two hundred years ago, to ‘ 
confiscate the lands of the proprietors, 
here or elsewhere. I propose to intro¬ 
duce a system which would gradually, 
no doubt rapidly and easily, without 
injuring anybody, maj^e many thousands 
who are now tenant-farmers, without 
lease and security, the owners of their 
farms in this island. This is my plan, 
and I want to restate it with a little 
further explanation, in order that these 
gentlemen to whom I have referred may 
not repeat the very untrue, and I may 
say dishonourable comments which 
they have made upon me. 

There are many large estates in 
Ireland which belong to rich families in 
England,—families not only of the 
highest rank, but of the highest cha-, 
racier,—because I will ventuie to say ' 
there are not to be found amongst the ' 
English nobility families of more perfect 
honourableness and worth than some of 
those to whom my plan would be 
offered; and, therefore, I am not speak¬ 
ing against the aristocracy, against those 
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families, or against property, or agamst 
anybody, or against anything that is 
i good. I say, that if Parliament were to 
appoint a Commission, and give it, say, 
at first up to the amount of five millions 
sterling, the power to negotiate or treat 
with those great families in England 
who have estates in Ireland, it is pro¬ 
bable that some of those great estates 
might be bought at a not very unrea¬ 
sonable price. I am of opinion that 
this would be the cheapest money that 
the Imperial Parliament ever expended, 
even though it became possessed of 
those estates at a price considerably 
above the market price. But I propose 
it should be worked in this way. 1 will 
take a case. I will assume that this Com¬ 
mission is in possession of a considerable 
*estate bought from some present owner 
of it. I will take one farm, which I will 
assume to be worth i,ooo/., for which 
the present tenant is paying a rent of 
50/. a-year. He has no lease. He has 
no security. He makes almost no im- 
^ provement of any kind; and he is not 
quite sure whether, when he has saved 
q a little more money, he will not take 
his family off to the United States. 
Now we w'ill assume ourselves, if you 
like, to be that Commission, and that 
we have before us the farmer who is the 
tenant on that^ particular farm, for 
which he pays 50/. a*year, without 
lease or security, and which I assume 
to be worth 1,000/, The Government, 

I believe, lends money to Irish land¬ 
owners for drainage purposes at about 
per cent, per annum. Suppose the 
Government were to say to this farmer, 

* You would not have any objection to 
become possessed of this fann V * No, 
*iot the slightest,’ he might answer, 
l^^ut how is that to be done?’ In this 
I ;—You may pay 50/. a-year, that is, 

I 5 per cent, on one thousand pounds; 
Sthe Government can afford to do these 
transactions for 3} per cent.; if you will 
P^y 60/. a-year for a given number of 
years, which any of the actuaries of the 
insuFMce offices or any good arith- 
*^ni**l^ may soon calculate,—if you 
Will pay 60/. for your rent, instead of 
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50/., it may be for perhaps twenty years, 
—at the end of that time the farm 
will be yours, without any fmtlier 
payment. 

I want you to understand how this is. 
If the farmer paid ten pounds a-ycar 
more than he now pays, towards buying 
his farm, and if the i,ooo/. the Govern¬ 
ment would pay for the farm would not 
i cost the Government more than 35/., 
the difference between 35/. and 60/. 
being 25/., would be the sum which 
that farmer, in his rent, would be paying 
to the Commission, that is, to the 
Government, for the redemption of his 
farm. Thus, at the end of a very few 
years, the farmer would possess his own 
farm, having a perfect security in the 
meantime. Nobody could turn him out 
if he paid his rent, and nobody could 
rob him for any improvement he made 
on his land. The next morning after 
he made that agreement, he would ex¬ 
plain it to his wife and to his big boy, 
who had perhaps been idling about for 
a long time, and there would not be a 
stone on the land that would not be 
removed, not a weed that he would not 
pull up, not a particle of manure that 
he would not save; everything would 
be done with a zeal and an enthusiasm 
which he had never known before; and 
by the time the few years had run on 
when the farm should become his 
without any further purchase, he would 
have turned a dilapidated, miseial)le 
little farm into a garden for himself and 
family. Now, this statement may be 
commented on by some of the news¬ 
papers. You will understand that I do 
not propose a forced purchase, or any 
confiscation. I would undertake even 
to give—if I were the Government—to 
every one of these landlords twenty per 
cent, more for his estate than it will 
fetch in the market in London or in 
Dublin, and I ^y that to do this would 
produce a maivellous change in the 
sentiments of the peo{>le, and in the 
condition of agriculture in Ireland. 

But I saw in one of the papers a 
question to which I may give a reply. 

It was said, How would yon like to 
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have a Commission come down into 
l^ancashire and insist on buying your 
factories? I can only say that if they 
will give me 20 per cent, or 10 per cent, 
more than they are worth, they shall 
have them to-morrow. But I do not 
p opose that the Commission shoiild 
come here and insist on buying these 
estates. They say, further, Why should 
a man in Ireland keep his estate, and 
not a man in England who has an 
estate in Ireland? There is this differ¬ 
ence. A man in Ireland, if he has an 
estate of io,oco acres, has in it probably 
his ancestral home. He has ties to 
this which it would be monstrous to 
think of severing in such a manner. 
But a man living in England, who is 
not an Irishman, and who never conics 
over here except to receive his rents 
(which, in fact, he generally receives 
through his bankers in London), who 
has no paiticular tie to this country, 
and who comes over here occasionally 
merely because he feels that, as a great 
propiietor in Ireland, it would be scan¬ 
dalous never to show his face on his 
propeity and amongst his tenants—to 
such a man there would be no hardship 
if he should part with his land at a fair 
pi ice. 

1 have been charged with saying 
severe things of the English aristocracy. 
Now, this is not tine in the sense in 
which it is imputed to me. I have 
always said that there arc many men in 
the English aristocracy who would be 
noblemen in the sight of their fellow- 
men although they had no titles and no 
coronets. There are men amongst them 
of as undoubted patriotism as any man 
in this building, or in this island, and 
there are men amongst them, who when 
they saw that a great public object was 
to be gained for the benefit of their 
fcllow-men, w'Oiild make as great sacri¬ 
fices as any one of us would be willing 
to do. I am of opinion therefore —1 
may be wrong, but I will not believe it 
until it is proved—I am of opinion that 
if this question were discussed in Par¬ 
liament when next the Irish land ques- 
lion is discussed, and if there was a 


general sentiment in the House of 
Commons that some measure like this 
would be advantageous for Ireland,— 
and if it were so expressed, it may be ( 
assumed that it would be accepted to 
a large extent by the people of the 
United Kingdom,—then I think that 
a Commission so appointed would find 
no difficulty whatever in discovering 
noblemen and rich men in England, 
who are the possessors of great estates 
in Ireland, who would be willing to 
negotiate for their transfer, and that 
Commission, by the process I have in¬ 
dicated, might transfer them gradually 
but speedily to the tenant-farmers of 
this country. 

I am told that I have not been much 
in Ireland, and do not know much of it. 

I recollect a man in Pmgland during the 
American war asking me a question f 
about America. When I gave him an 
answer which did not agree with his 
opinion, he said, ‘ I think you have 
never been in America, have you?’ 

I said I had not; and he replied, ‘ V\’elt, 

I have been there three limes, and I ' 
know something of them.' He was • 
asking me whether 1 thought the 
Yankees would pay when they bor¬ 
rowed money to cany on the war; and 
I thought they would. But, as he had 
been there, he thought his opinion w^as 
worth more thKji min^. I told him I 
knew several people who had lived in 
England all their lives and yet kjiew 
very little about England. 1 am told 
that if I were to live in Ireland amongst 
the people, I should have a different 
opinion ; that I should think the State 
Church of a small minority was honest, 
in the face of the great Church of the 
majority; that I should think it was not 
the fault of the landowners or of the 
law in any degree, but the fault of the 
tenants, that everything went wrong 
with regard to the land; and that I ^ 
should find that it was the Government 
that was mostly right, and the legisla¬ 
tion right, and that it was the people 
that were mostly wrong. There are 
certain questions with regard to any > 
country that you may settle in your 
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own house, never having seen that 
country even upon a map. This you 
may settle, that what is just is just 
evervwhere, and that men, from those of 
the highest culture even to those of the 
most moderate capacity, whatever may 
he their race, whatever their colour, 
implanted in their hearts by their 
Cr^or, wiser much than my critics, 
the knowledge and the love of justice. 
I will tell you that, since the day when 
I sat Beside O'Connell—and at an earlier 
day—I have considered this question of 
Ireland. In 1849, for several weeks in 
the autumn, and for several weeks in 
the autumn of 1853 ,1 came to Ireland 
expressly to examine this question by 
consulting with all classes of the people 
in every part of the island. I will un- 
’ dertake to say that I believe there is no 
man in England who has more fully 
studied the evidence given before the 
celebrated Devon Commission in regard 
to Ireland than I have. Therefore I 
dare stand up before any Irishman or 
Englishman to discuss the Irish ques- 
j f tion. I say that the plans, the theories, 
' the policy, the legislation of my op¬ 
ponents in this matter all have failed 
signally, deplorably, disastrously, igno- 
miniously, and, therefore, I say that I 
have a right to come in and offer the 
people of Ireland, as ^ would offer to 
the people of Great Britain and the Im¬ 
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perial Parliament, a wise and just 
policy upon this question. 

■you know that I have attended great 
meetings in England within the last 
two months, and in Scotland also. I 
think I am at liberty to tender to you 
from those hundreds of thousands of 
men the hand of fellowship and good- 
will. I wish I might be permitted 
when 1 go back, as in fact I think by 
this Address that I am permitted to 
say to them, that amidst the factions 
by which Ireland has been lorn, amidst 
the many errors that have been com¬ 
mitted, amidst the passions that have 
Ireen excited, amidst the hopes that 
have been blasted, and amidst the 
misery that has been endured, there is 
still in this island, and amongst its 
people, a heart that can sympathise 
with those who turn to them with a 
fixed resolution to judge them fairly, 
and to do them justice. 

I have made my speech. I have said 
my say. I have fulfilled my small mis¬ 
sion to you. I thank you from my 
heart for the kindness with which you 
have received me, which I shall never 
forget. And if I have in past times 
felt an unquenchable sympathy with the 
sufferings of your people, you may 
rely upon it that if there be an Irish 
Member to speak for Ireland, he will 
find me heartily by his side. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, MARCH 14, 1868. 
From Hansard. 


[This speech was spoken on the occasion of a propsition by Mr, Maguire, M.P. for 
Cork, for 'a Committee of the whole House to consider the state of Ireland.’] 


' Whjn this debate began it was not 
my intention to tike any part in it; for I 
had very lately, in another place and to 
a larger audience, added my contribution 
to the great national deliberation upon 
Irish aflairs which is now in progress. 
But the speech of the noble Lord the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, and some 
misunderstanding that has arisen of what 
I said elsewhere, have changed my in¬ 
tention, and therefore I have to ask for 
the indulgence of the House, in the hope 
that I may make on this question a 
more practical speech than that to which 
we have just listened. 

It is said by eminent censors of the 
press that this debate will yield about 
thirty hours of talk, and will end in no 
result. I have observed that all great 
questions in this country require thirty 
hours of talk many times repeated before 
they are settled. There is much shower 
and much sunshine between the sowing 
of the seed and the reaping of the 
harvest, but the harvest is generally 
reaped after all, 

I was very much struck with what 


happened on the first night of the debate. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Cork, 
in the opening portion of his address, 
described the state of Ireland from his 
point of view, and the facts he stated are 
not and cannot be disputed. He said 
that the Habeas Corpps Act had been 
suspended for three years in his country 
—that within the island there was a 
large military force, amounting, as we 
have heard to-night—besides 12,000 or 
more of armed police—to an army of 
20,000 men—that in the harbours of 
Ireland there were ships of war, and in 
her rivers there were gunboats; and that 
throughout that country—as throughout 
this—there has been and is yet consider¬ 
able alarm with regard to the discontent 
prevalent in Ireland. 

All that is quite true; but when the 
noble Lord the Chief Seaetary opened 
his speech, the first portion of it was 
of a very different complexion. I am 
willing to admit that to a large extent it 
was equally true. He told us that the, 
condition of the people of Ireland was 
considerably better now than it was at 
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the time, of the Devon Commission. 
At the time of the Devon Commission 
the condition of that country had no 
[ jCallel in any civilized and Christian 
nation. By the force of famine, pesti¬ 
lence, and emigration, the population 
was greatly diminished, and it would be 
» very extraordinary thing indeed if with 
a diminution of the population 
there Was no improvement in the con¬ 
dition of those who remained behind. 
He showed that wages are higher, and 
he pointed to the fact that in the trade 
in and out of the Irish ports they had a 
considerable increase, and though I will 
not say that some of those comparisons 
were quite accurate or fair, 1 am on the 
whole ready to admit the truth of the 
statement the noble Lord made. But 
now it seems to me that, admitting 
the truth of what my hon. Friend the 
Member for Cork said, and admitting 
equally the truth of what the noble Lord 
said, there remains before us a question 
even more grave than any we have had 
to discuss in past years with regard to 
the condition of Ireland. 

If—and this has been already referred 
to by more than one speaker—if it be 
true that with a considerable improve¬ 
ment in the physical condition of the 
people—if it be true that with a univer¬ 
sality of education much beyond that 
which exists in this island—if it be true 
that after the measures that have been 
passed, and have been useful, there still 
remains in Ireland, first of all, what is 
called Fenianism, which is a reckless 
and daring exhibition of feeling—be¬ 
yond that a very wide discontent and 
disloyalty—and beyond that, amongst 
the whole of the Roman Catholic popu¬ 
lation, universal dissatisfaction—and if 
;that be so, surely my hon. F'riend the 
f Member for Cork—one of the most 
^ useful and eminent of the representatives 
of Ireland—is right in bringing this 
question before the House. And there 
is no question at this moment that we 
could possibly discuss connected with 
the interest or honour of the people that 
apprqpches in gravity and magnitude to 
that now before us. And if this state of 


things be true—and remember I have 
said nothing but what the hon. Mem¬ 
ber for Cork has said, and I have given 
my approval to nothing he has s,-ud 
that was not confirmed by the speech 
of the noble Lord—if this be true, 
surely all this great effect must have 
some cause. 

We are unworthy of our position as 
Members of this House, and representa¬ 
tives of our countrymen, if we do not 
endeavour at least to discover the cause, 
and if we can discover it, speedily to 
apply a remedy. The cause is perfectly 
well known to both sides of the House. 
The noble Lord, it is clear, knows it 
even from the tenor of his own speech 
—he spoke of the question of the land, 
and of the Church. The noble Lord 
the Member for King's Lynn—whose 
obseivations in this debate, if he had 
offered them, we should have been glad 
to listen to—understands it, for he re¬ 
ferred to the two questions in his speech 
at the Bristol banquet. The right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern¬ 
ment understands it not only as well as 
I do, but he understands it precisely in 
the same sense—and more than twenty 
years ago, when 1 stated in this House 
the things, or nearly the things, I stated 
recently and shall state to-night, he, 
from your own benches, was making 
speeches exactly of the same import. 
And though there is many a thing he 
seems at times not to recollect, yet I 
am bound to say he recollects these 
words, and the impressions, of which 
these words were the expressions to the 
House. He referred to an absentee 
aristocracy and an alien Church. I 
would not' say a syllable about the 
aristocracy in this matter; if I had to 
choose a phrase, I would rather say 
an absentee proprietary and an alien 
Church. 

What is the obvious remedy which 
for this state of things has been found 
to be sufficient in every other country ? 
If I could do so by any means that did 
not violate the rights of property, I 
should be happy to give to a consider¬ 
able portion of the farmers of Ireland 
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some prop^etary rights, and to remove 
from that country the sense of injustice, 
and the sense—the strongest of all—of 
the injustice caused by the existence of 
an alien Church. Just for a moment 
look at the proposition the noble Lord 
is about to submit to the House. It is 
very like the Hill of last year. I will 
not enter into the details, except to say 
that he proposes, as he proposed then, 
that the Government should lend the 
tenant-fanners of Ireland sums of money, 
by which they would make improve¬ 
ments, which sums of money were to be 
repaid by some gradual process to the 
Government authorities. He proposes 
that the repayment should be spiead 
over a considerable number of years— 
I do not know the exact jjinjiber, and it 
IS not of importance for my aigunient. 
These tenant-farmers are very numerous 
—perhaps too numerous, it may be, for 
the good of the country--but there they 
are, and we must deal with them as we 
find them. The number of them holding 
under 15 acres is 250,000; holding be¬ 
tween 15 acres and 30 acres, 136,000; 
holding over 30 acres, 158,000—alto¬ 
gether there are more than 540,000 
holders of land. It is to these 540,000 
land-holders or occupiers that the noble 
Lord proposes to lend money, on the 
condition that they make certain im¬ 
provements, and repay after a certain 
number of years the sums advanced to 
them. I think 1 am right in saying that 
theie is no limitation in the Hill as to 
the smallness of the holding to which 
the advance of money will be refused; 
and therefore the whole 540.000 tenants 
will be in a position to come to the 
Government, or to some Commission, 
or to the Board, of Works, or to some 
authority in Ireland, and ask for money 
to enable them to improve their farms. 

The House will see that if this plan 
is to produce any considerable result, it 
will be the source of a number of trans¬ 
actions such as the Government have 
not had to deal with in any other mat¬ 
ter ; and I expect that the difficulties 
will be veiy great, and that the work¬ 
ing out of the plan with any beneficial 
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results will be altogether impossible. 

What I ask the House is this-if it be 

right of the noble Loid, to enable him J| 
to carry out his plan, to ask the House : 
to pass a measuie like this—to lend all ■ 
these tenants the money for improve¬ 
ments to be repaid after a series of 
years, would it not be possible for us 
by a somewhat similar process, and by 
some step farther in the same direction, 
to establish to some extent—I am not 
speaking of extending it all through 
Ireland—a farmer proprietary through¬ 
out the country ? If it be right and 
proper to lend money to improve, it 
surely may be proper, if it be on other 
grounds judicious, to lend money to 
buy. I do not know if tlie right hon. 

/ Member for Caine is here; but very 
I Ukcly he would spare me from the se-^ / 
vere criticisms he expended upon my hon. J 
Fiicnd the Member for Westminster. 

Now, 1 am as careful as any man can 
be, 1 believe, of doing anything by law J 
that shall infiinge what you think and 
what I think are the rights of property.) 

I do not pretend to l^^Ueve, if you ex-'' 
amine the terms strictly, in what is 
called the absolute property in land. 
You may loss a sixpence into the sea if 
you like, but there are things with 
respect to land which you cannot, and 
ought not, and dare not do. Hut I do 
not want to ar^e the**question of legis¬ 
lation upon that ground. I am myself 
of opinion that there is no class in the 
community more interested in a strict 
adherence to the principles of political 
economy, worked out in a benevolent 
and just manner, than the humblest and 
poorest class in the country. I think 
they have as much interest in it as the 
rich, and the House has never known 
me, and so long as I stand here will 
never know me, 1 believe, to propose or 
advocate anything which shall interfere . 
with what I believe to be, and whatljc' 
if a landowner I would maintain to be, 
the just right of property in the land. 

But, then, I do not think, as some 
persons'Seem to think, that the land is 
really only intended to be in the hand# ^ 
of the rich. I think that is a gre^t mis- 
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iake. lam not speaking of the poor¬ 
er the poor man, in the ordinary mean- 
Kg of the term, cannot be the possessor 

t f land; but what I wish is, that 
irmers and men of moderate means 
aould become possessors of land and 
f their farms. About two centuries 
two very celebrated men en- 
favoured to form a constitution for 
S)arolina, which was then one of the 
coronies of this country in America. 
Lord Shaftesbury, the statesman, and 
Mr. Locke, the philosopher, framed a 
constitution with the notion of having 
great proprietors all over the country, 
and men under them to cultivate it. 

I recollect that Mr. Bancroft, the his¬ 
torian of the United States, dcsciilmig 
/ the issue of that atlem])t ainl its utter 
^/hiJure, says: ‘The inst/nct of aristo¬ 
cracy dreads the moial ])0\verofa pro- i 
prietary yeomamy, and therefore the / 
pcipetual degradation of tJie cultivators 
of the soil was enacted.’ I’herc is no 
country in llie world, in which there 
are only great landowners and tenants, 
with no large manufacturing interest 
to absorb the population, in wliich 
the degradation of the cultivating 
tenant is not completely assured. 

I hope that hon. Members opposite, 
and hon. Gentlemen on this side wlio 
may be disposed in some degree to 
sympathise willf them,*will not for a 
moment imagine that I am discussing 
this question in any spirit of hostility to 
the landowners of Ireland. I have al¬ 
ways argued that the landowners of 
Ireland, in tlieir treatment of this ques¬ 
tion, have grievously mistaken not 
only the interests of the population, but 
their own. I w.is told the other day 
by a Member of this House, who comes 
^rom Ireland, and is eminently capable 
; of giving a sound opinion upon the 
point, that he believed the whole of 
- Ireland might be bought at about 
twenty year&’ purchase; but you know 
that the land of England is worth thirty 
years' purchase, and I believe a great 
deal of it muph more,— and it is owing 
to circumstances which legislation may 
in a fereat degree remove that the land 


of Ireland is worth at thismioment so 
much less than the land of England. 
Coming back to the question of buying 
farms, I put it to the House whether, if 
it be right to lend to landlords for im¬ 
provements, and to tenants for improv¬ 
ing the farms of their landlords, to 
those who propose to carry on public 
works, and to repair the ravages of the 
cattle plague, 1 ask whether it is not 
also right for them to lend money in 
cases where it may be advantageous 
to landlords, and where they may be 
very willing to consent to it, to estab¬ 
lish a portion of the tenant-farmers of 
Ireland as proprietors of their farms. 

Now, bear in mind that I have never 
spoken about peasant proprietors. I 
do not care what name you give them,* 

I I .am in favour of more proprietors, and 
some, of course, will be small and some j 
will be large; but it would he quite 
possible for l^arliamcnt, if it thought lit 
to attempt anytliing of this kind, to fix I 
a limit below which it would not assist 
the owner- to sell or the purchaser to 
buy. 1 believe that you can establish a 
class of moderate proprietors, who will 
form a body intermediate between the 
great owners of land and those who are 
absolutely landless, which will be of 
immense service in giving steadiness, 
loyally, and peace to the whole popula¬ 
tion of the island. The noble Lord the 
Chief Secretary, knows perfectly well at 
what price he could lend that money, 
and I will just state to the House one 
fact which will show' how the plan 
would work. If you were to lend 
money at 3^ per cent., in thirty-five 
years the tenant, paying 5 per cent., 
would have paid the whole money 
back and all the interest due on it, 
and would become the owner of his 
farm; and if you were to take the rate 
at which ybu have lent to the Harbour 
Commissioners, and to repair the rava¬ 
ges of the cattle plague, which is 3^^ per 
cent., of course the whole sum would 
be paid back in a shorter period. There¬ 
fore, in a term which in former times 
was not unusual in the length of leases 
in Ireland, namely, thirty-one years, the 
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tenant purchasing his farm, without his 
present rent being raised, would repay 
to the Government the principal and 
interest of the sum borrowed for that 
purpose, would become the owner of 
his farm, and during the whole of that 
time would have absolute fixity of tenure, 
because every year he would be saving 
more and more, adding field to field, 
and at the end of the time he would be 
the proprietor of the soil. 

Let not the House imagine that I am 
proposing to buy up the whole of 
the land. I am proposing only to buy 
it in cases where men are willing to sell, 
and to transfer it only in cases where 
men are able and willing to buy, and 
you must know as well as I that there 
will be many thousands of such cases in 
a few years. Every Irish proprietor 
opposite—the noble Lord the Member 
for Tyrone (Lord C. Hamilton) himself, 
who made so animated a speech, and 
appeared so angry with me a short time 
ago—must know perfectly well that 
amongst the tenantry of Irdand there 
is a considerable sum of saved money 
not invested in farms. Well, that saved 
money would all come out to carry into 
effect transactions of this nature; and 
you will find the most extraordinary 
efforts made by thousands of tenants to 
become possessors of their farms by 
investing their savings in them, by ol> 
taining it may be the assistance of their 
friends, and by such an industrious and 
energetic cultivation of the soil as has 
scarcely ever been seen in Ireland. I 
said there were landlords willing to sell, 
and there are cases in which, probably, 
Parliament might insist upon a sale— 
for instance, the lands ox the London 
Companies. I never heard of much 
good that was done by all the money 
of the London Companies. I was once 
invited to a dinner by one of these Com¬ 
panies, and certainly it was of a very 
sumptuous and substantial character, 
but I believe that, if the tenants of these 
Companies were proprietors of the lands 
they cultivate, it would be a great ad¬ 
vantage to the counties in which they 
are situated. I come then to this: I 


would negotiate with landowners who 
were willing to sell and tenants who 
were willing to buy, and I would make ■, 
the land the great savings-bank for the 
future tenantry of Ireland. If you like, 

I would limit the point to which we 
might go down in the transference of 
farms, but I would do nothing in the 
whole transaction which was not per¬ 
fectly acquiesced in by both landlord and 
tenant, and I would pay the landlord 
every shilling he could fairly demand in 
the market for the estate he proposed 
to sell. 

Well, I hope every Gentleman pre¬ 
sent will acquit me of intending confis¬ 
cation, and that we shall have no 
further misunderstanding upon that 
point. I venture to say to the noble 
Lord tliat this is a plan which would 
be within compass and management, as 
compared with that laid down in his 
Bill, if it worked at all, and I believe 
that it would do a hundred times as 
much good, in putting the farmer upon 
the footing of a holder of land in Ire-, 
land. What do hon. Gentlemen think 
would become of an American Fenian 
if he came over to Ireland and hap¬ 
pened to spend an evening with a num¬ 
ber of men who had got possession of 
their farms. I remember my old friend 
Mr. Stafford, inrthc coemty of Wexford, 
whom I called upon in 1849, who had 
bought his farm and had built upon it 
the best farm-house which I saw in the 
whole South of Ireland, and who told 
me that if all the tenantry of Ireland , 
had security for their holdings—he was 
an old man, and could not easily rise 
from his chair, though he made an effort 
to do so—‘ If they had the security 
that I have,* said he, *we’d bate the 
hunger out of Ireland.’ If the Fenian 
spent his evening with such men as 
these, and proposed his reckless schemes 
to them, not a single farmer would 
listen to him for a moment. Their first 
impression would be that he was mad; 
their second, perhaps, that the whisky 
had been too strong for ’him; and it 
would end, no doubt, if he persisUd in 
his efforts to seduce them from their 
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allegiance to the Imperial Government, 
by their turning him off the premises, 
though perhaps, knowing that he could 
do no harm, they might not hand him 
over to the police. 

The other day I passed through the 
county of Somerset, and through vil¬ 
lages that must be well known to many 
Gentlemen here — Rodney - Stoke and 
Drayford, I think they were called— 
and I noticed a great appearance of 
life and activity about the neighbour¬ 
hood. I asked the driver of the car¬ 
riage which had brought me from Wells 
what was the cause of it. ‘ Why,’ he 
said, ‘ don’t you know that is the 
place where the great sale look place ?’ 
‘What sale?’ I asked. ‘Oh! the sale 
of the Duke’s properly.’ ‘ What Duke ?’ 
‘The Duke of Buckingham. Did you 
never hear of it? About lifteen years 
ago his property was sold in lots, and 
the people bought all the farms. You 
never saw such a stir in the woild.' 
He pointed out the houses on the hill¬ 
side which had been built to replace old 
tumble-down tenements, the red soil 
appearing under the plough, and culti¬ 
vation going on with such general ac¬ 
tivity as had not been witnessed till 
within these last few years. The ap¬ 
pearance of these villages was such as 
must strike ever^ travellpr from another 
part of the country, and it was produced 
by simple means. The great estate of 
an embarrassed Duke had been divided 
and sold off; he had not been robbed ; 
the old miserable hovels of the former 
tenants had been pulled down, and new 
life and activity had been given to the 
whole district. If you could have such 
a change as this in Ireland, you would 
^see such a progress and prosperity that 
gentlemen would hardly know the dis* 
ffrict from which they came. 

. I think it only fair to my hon. Friend 
the Member for Westminster to say, 
that I do not believe the lime is come 
in_ Ireland, and 1 do not believe it ever 
will come, when it will be necessary 
to have recourse to so vast and extra- 
ordii^ry a scheme as that which he has 
propos^ to the House. It appears to 


rfte that it is not nccessar)*for Ireland. 
There is the land—theie is the owner 
—there is the tenant. If the land- 
owners had been a little wiser we 
might not have had before us to-night 
the difhcuUy that now perplexes us. 
Suppose, for example, they had not 
been tempted to coerce or to make use 
of the votes of their tenants; suppose 
they had not been tempted to withhold 
leases—undoubtedly the condition of 
Ireland would have bpen far superior to 
what it now is. My hon. Friend tlie 
Member for Westminster has some 
sciuplcs, 1 believe, on the cjucsliun of 
the ballot, but 1 believe even he would 
not object to see that admirable ma¬ 
chinery of election tried in that coun¬ 
try. Do hon. Gcntlen\en tliink it not 
necessary? I was talking, only two 
days ago, to a Member of this House 
who sat on one of the Irisli election 
committees—the Waterford committee, 

I think—and he said: * We could not 
unseat the Members, though the evi¬ 
dence went to show a frightlul stale of 
things; it was one of the most ordcily 
elections they have in that country— 
only three men killed and twenty-eight 
seriously wounded.’ After all, w’c may 
smile, and some of you may laugh at 
this, but it is not a thing to be laughed 
at. It is a very serious matter, but it 
exists in no country in the world where 
the ballot is in operation. 

If you were to try that mode of elec¬ 
tion in Ireland it would have two l esulls: 
it would make your elections perfectly 
tranquil, and at the same lime it would ; 
withdraw from the landowner—and a I 
most blessed thing for the landowner 
himself this would be—it would w'itlt- 
draw from him the gieat temj)lalion to 
make use of his tenant’s vole for the 
support of his own political parly ; and 
if that temptation were withdraw’n, you 
would have much nioic inducement to 
grant leases to many of your tenants, 
and you would take a step highly 
favourable, not to the prosperity of 
your tenants only, but to your own | 

g rosperity and your own honour. Now, ’ 
ir, I shall say no more upon that 
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question except this, that I feel myself 
at a disadvantage in making a pro¬ 
position of this nature to a House 
where landowners are so numerous and 
so powerful, but I have disarmed them 
in so far that they will see that I mean 
them no harm, and that what I propose 
is hot contrary to the principles of 
political economy; and that if Govern¬ 
ment is at liberty to lend money for all 
the puiqroses to which I have referred. 
Government must, be equally at liberty 
to laid money for this greater purpose; 
and, further, I venture to express my 
opinion, without the smallest hesitation 
I or doubt, that if this were done to the 
extent of creating some few scores of 
thousands of farmer proprietors in Ire¬ 
land, you would find that their influ¬ 
ence would be altogether loyal; that it 
would extend around throughout the 
whole country; that whilst you were 
adding to the security of Government 
you would aw.aken industry in Ireland 
from its slumber, and you would have 
the wealth which you have not had be¬ 
fore, and, with wealth, contentment and 
tranquillity in its train. 

Now, Sir, it may appear egotistical 
in me to make one remark more, but I 
think if the House will not condemn 
me I shall make it. Last year you did, 
under the leadership of the right hon. 
Gentleman, accept a proposition which 
I had taken sevefal years of trouble and 
labour to convince you was wise. On 
Wednesday last, only two days ago, by 
an almost unanimous vote you accepted 
a proposition with regard to another 
matter, exactly in the form in which six 
or seven years ago 1 had urged you to 
accept it. You in this House recollect 
when Mr. Speaker had to give the cast¬ 
ing vote, amidst vast excitement in the 
House, on the miserable question of 
Church Rates; but now, on Wednesday 
last, you accepted that Bill almost with¬ 
out opposition; and I presume that, ex¬ 
cept for the formality of a third reading, 
we have done with the question for 
ever. Now if you would kindly, I ask 
it as a favour—if you would kindly for 
a moment forget things that you read 


of me which are not favourable, and 
generally which are not true, and if you 
would imagine that though I have not 
an acre of land in Ireland, I can be as'' 
honestly a friend of Ireland as the man 
who owns half a county, it may be 
worth your while to consider for your 
own interest, the interests of your ten¬ 
ants, the security of the country from 
which you come, for the honour of the 
United Kingdom, whether there is not 
something in the proposition that I 
have made to you. 

Now, Sir, perhaps the House will 
allow me to turn to that other question 
which, on the authority of the noble 
Lord the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
and the noble Lord the Member for 
King’s Lynn, and indeed on the autho¬ 
rity of the I’rime Minister himself, is 
considered the next greatest —perhaps I 
ought to have said the greatest—ques¬ 
tion we have to consider in connection 
with Irish affairs; I mean the Irish Church 
question. What is it that is offered 
irpon this matter by the Government? 
The noble Lord himself sakl very little ' 
about it, but he is not easy upon it; he ’ 
ktrows perfectly well, and cannot conceal 
it, that the Irish Church question is at 
the root of every other question in Ire¬ 
land, The noble Ixrtd the Member for 
King’s Lynn sai,d also that it was, along 
with the land, the great and solemn 
question which we had to discuss, and 
he turned round—I could discover it 
frotrr the repor t in the paper, because I 
was not, as you may suppose, at the 
Bristol banquet—he tur ned round almost 
with a look of despair, and implored 
somebody to come and tell us what 
ought to be done on this Irish question. 
And the Prime Minister himself, in 
speaking of it, called it an ‘Alien 
Church.’ Bear that phrase in mind. 

It is a strong phrase, a phr.ase we can 
all under'stand, and we know that the,';',)'i 
right hon. Gentlem.an is a great master 
of phrases—he says a word upon some 
subject; it sticks; we all remember it, 
and this is sometimes a great advantage. 

‘ Alien Church ’ is the name he gives it; 
and now, what does the noble Lord, 
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acting, no doubt, under the direction of 
is Colleagues and the Prime Minister, 
iffer upon this question? He rather 
ifleied a defence of it; he did not go 
nto any argument, but still, at the same 
.ime, he rather defied anybody to make 
an assault upon it; he believed that it 
would not succeed, and that it was very 
wrong; but what does he really pro¬ 
pose ? Only this; to add another but¬ 
tress in the shape of another bribe. He 
says that he will make an offer to the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy and people 
of Ireland—some say that the people 
do not want it, and that the hierarchy 
do want it, but I say nothing about that, 
because 1 hope the Catholic people of 
Ireland are at least able to defend them¬ 
selves from the hierarchy, if the hier¬ 
archy wish to cripple them too much — 
he says he will endow a Roman Catholic 
(University in Ireland. As the noble 
Lord went on with his speech he touched 
upon the question of the Presbyterian 
Regium Donum, and spoke of it, I 
think, as a miserable provision for 
the Presbyterians of the North of Iie- 
land; and evidently, if he had had the 
courage, the desperate courage to do 
it, he would have proposed, whilst he 
was offering to endow a new Roman 
Catholic University, to increase or 
louble the Regium Donum. The noble 
Lord does not» express any dissent 
rom this, and I rather think he wishes 
that it were safely done. The object of 
this, and what he would like to have 
said to the hon. Gentleman about him 
who came from Ireland to represent 
the Roman Catholic population, and to 
the Presbyterians of the North of Ire¬ 
land, was this; ‘ If you will continue to 
support the Protestant Church in Ireland 
the Protestant supremacy, we will 
^ow you (the Roman Catholics) a 
university, really, if not professedly, 
jWder clerical rule; and as to you (the 
xresbyterians), we will double your sti¬ 
pend by doubling the amount of the 
Regium Qonum,' 

Now, why do you offer anything ? 
l^y is it we are discussing this ques¬ 
tion ?• Why did the noble Lord think 


isu/ 

it necessary to speak for three hours 
and twenty minutes on the subject? 
Because the state of Ireland is now very 
different from the state which wc have 
sometimes seen, and very dilTerenl, I 
hope, from that which many of us may 
live to see hereafter; because Ireland 
has a certain portion of its population 
rebellious, has a larger ])ortion disloyal 
and discontented, but has a still larger 
portion dissatisfied with the Imperial 
nile. Now I must say—I hope the 
noble Lord will not think I am saying 
anything uncivil - but I must say that 
his proposition appears to be .at once 
grotesque and imbecile, and I think at 
the same lime—though I do not like to 
use unirleasant words —that to a certain 
extent it must be held to be—in fact, 
I think the hon. Gentleman the Mem¬ 
ber for North Waiwickshire hinted as 
much—not only very wrong, but very 
dishonest. At this moment it seems to 
find no favour on either side of the 
House, although I can undei stand the 
Catholic Member.s of the House feeling 
themselves bound to say nothing against 
it, and perhaps, if it came to a division, 
to vote for it; but 1 believe there is not 
a Catholic Member on this side of the 
House who could in his conscience say 
that it was right in him to accept this 
proposition as a biibe that he should 
hereafter support Protestant supremacy. 
In fact, it appears to me exactly in the 
position now that the dual vote was in 
this time twelve months, and there are 
people who say that it has been brought 
forward with the same object, and that 
by-and-by, as nobody is.for it, the right 
hon. Gentleman will say that as nobody 
is in favour of it they will not urge it 
upon Parliament. Now, does anybody 
believe that a Catholic University in Ire¬ 
land could have the smallest effect upon 
P'enianism, or upon the disloyalty, dis¬ 
content, and dissatisfaction of which 
P'enianism is the latest and the most 
terrible expression ? It is quite clear 
that for the evil which we have to com¬ 
bat, the remedy which the right hon. 
Gentleman offers through the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland is no remedy at all. 
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It reminds me of an anecdote which 
is related by Addison. He says that in 
his time there was a man who made a 
living by cheating the country people. 
He was not a Cabinet Minister,—he 
was only a mountebank,—and he set up 
a stall, and sold pills that were very ; 
good against the earthquake. Well, i 
that is about the state of things that we : 
are in now. There is an earthquake in ! 
Ireland. Does anybody doubt it? I 
will not go into the evidence of it, but j 
I will say that there has been a most ; 
extraordinary alarm—some of it ex¬ 
travagant, I will admit—throughout 
the whole of the three kingdoms; and 
although Fenianism may be but a low, 
a reckless, and an ignorant conspiracy, 
the noble Lord has admitted that there 
is discontent and disaffection in the 
country; and when the Member for one 
of the great cities of Ireland conics for¬ 
ward and asks tlie Imperial Parliament 
to discuss this great question — this 
social and political earthquake under 
which Ireland is heaving—the noble 
Lord comes forward and offers that 
there shall be a clerical-governed en¬ 
dowed University for the sons, I sup- 

f )ose, of the Catholic gentlemen of Ire- 
and. I have never heard a more un¬ 
statesmanlike or more unsatisfactory 
proposition; and I believe the entire 
disfavour with which it has been re¬ 
ceived in this House is only a proper 
representation of the condemnation 
which it will receive from the great 
majority of the people of the three 
kingdoms. 

Do not let ‘any one suppose that I 
join in the terms which I regretted to 
hear from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Stroud, and still less that I 
join in the, in my opinion, more offensive 
terms which fell from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Caine. 
There can be no good in our attacking 
either the Catholic population or the 
Catholic hierarchy of Ireland. We have 
our duty straight before us, which is to 
do both the hierarchy and the people 
justice. We are not called upon to 
support the plan of the Government, 


and I believe the people of Great Britain, 
and a very large portion of the people 
of Ireland, will rejoice when the House 1 
of Commons shall reject a proposition ' ! 
which is adverse to the course we have 
taken for many years past, and a pro- ' 
position which would have no better 
effect in tranquillising Ireland in the 
future than the increa^ of the grant to ' 
Maynooth did more than twenty years 
ago. Sir Kobert Peel at that time, with 
the most honourable and kindly feeling 
to Ireland, proposed to increase the 
grant to Maynooth, and it was passed, 

I think, by a large majority of the 
House, I being one of a very few per¬ 
sons on this side of the House who 
opposed the grant. I was as kindly 
disposed to the Catholics of Ireland as 
Sir Robert Peel, but I was satisfied that 
was not the path of tranquillisation, and 
that if he trod that path it would before '' 
any long time have to be retraced; and 
I think, if you now proceed upon the 
course recommended by the right hon. 
Gentleman, you will fail in the pacifica¬ 
tion of Ireland, and the time will com& 
when you will have to retrace the steps 
he invites you to tread in now. 

Now, Sir, I think we have arrived at 
this point of the question — that we 
have absolutely arrived at it, and there 
is no escape from it — that it does not 
matter in the*least whether the right 
hon. Gentleman sits on the Treasury 
Bench, or whether the right hon. Mem¬ 
ber for South Lancashire takes his place, 
or whether the two should unite— 
which is a very bold figure of Sj^eech— 
but I say that if the two should unite, 
it could not alter this fact, that the 
Protestant supremacy, as represented by 
a State Church in Ireland, is doomed, 
and is, in fact, at ai^ end. Whatever 
are the details, and I admit that they 
will be very difficult details in some , 
particulars, which may be introducec^ ^ 
into the measure which shall enact the * 
great change that the circumstances of 
Ireland and the opinion of United 
Kingdom have declared to be necessary, 
this, at least, we have come to, that 
perfect religious equality henceforth, 
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and not only religious equality, but 
equality on the voluntary principle, 
must be granted, 

Some Hon. Gentlemen opposite have 
spoken about a pamphlet which has 
recently been written by Lord Russell. 
1 would speak of Lord Russell, as the 
House knows, as I would always of a 
man older than myself, and whose 
services to the country have been so 
long and so great; I speak of him with 
great respect, and I say that the pam¬ 
phlet iswiitten with wonderful fire, that 
it contains in it very much that is in¬ 
teresting, and very much that is true, 
but its one fault is that it should have 
ten published about forty years ago. 
Ixtrd Russell’s proposition is politically 
just in the division which he proposes 
of the property of the Church in Ireland 
and, if public opinion had not con¬ 
demned the creation of new Established 
Churches, it might have been possible 
to have adopted his scheme as it is. 
but I say the time has gone by for the 
establishment of new State Churches. 
IjThey will never again be planted as an 
'institution in this country, and I sus¬ 
pect there is no other country in the 
world which has not an Established 
Chureh that would wish to possess one. 
But, if the House will allow me, I 
should like to advert to n little scheme 
on this matter which I was bold enough 
^to explain to my countrymen on the 
occasion to which 1 have referred. It 
IS not a new scheme in my mind, for 
the whole principle of it, with an elabo¬ 
rate argument in its favour, were pub¬ 
lished veiy widely in the year 185a, in 
a letter which I wrote to my hon. Friend 
Ihe Member for Kilkenny (Sir John 
who was one of certain persons, 
i^mbers of Parliament and others, who 
in conference in Dublin on the 
Inuestion of religious equality in Ireland. 
H only state this to show that it is no 
new idea, and that I have had plenty of 
time to consider it. There have been 
great objections to the plan, and amongst 
those who have objected to it, as might 
possibly have l^en expected, were gentle- 
nien of the liberation Society. Now, I 


know many of the leading members of 
that Society, and they are very good 
men. Even those who may think they 
are mistaken would, if they knew theni, 
join with me in that opinion. One of 
them, at least, who was once a Member 
of this House, and, in all probability, 
will be here again—Mr. Miall—is not 
only a good man, but he is a great man. 
I judge him by the nobleness of his 
principles, and by the grand devotion 
which he has manifested to the teaching 
of what he believes to be a great truth. 
I take criticisms from them kindly, as 
we ought to take them from our friends 
when they are honestly given. 

What is the condition of Ireland at 
this moment with which you have to 
deal ? There is not only the Church 
which it is proposed to disestablish, but 
you have the Regium Donutn^ which, if 
the Church be disestablished, must 
necessarily be withdrawn; and you 
have, if these two things happen, a 
grant to Maynooth, the Act conferring 
which must necessarily be repealed. 
Now, in doing these things the House 
will observe that we shall disturb all the 
three principal sects or Churches in 
Irclana, and we can only do it, or 
attempt to do it, on the ground that we 
aie about to accomplish some great 
public good. Well, my proposal, which 
some hon. Gentlemen, 1 dare say, will 
have some vague idea of, was made with 
the view of easing Parliament in the 
great transaction, from which I believe 
it cannot escape. It is a great thing in 
statesmanship, when you are about to 
make a change which is inevitable, and 
which shocks some, disturbs more, and 
makes hesitating people hesitate still 
more—it is a great thing, I say, if you 
can make the past slide into the future 
without any great jar, and without any 
great shock to the feelings of the people. 
And in doing these things the Govern¬ 
ment can always afford to be generous 
and gracious to those whom they are 
obliged to disturb. 

We have found that this has been the 
case when needful changes have been 
proposed; for instance, hon. Gentlemen 
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will recollect, when tithe commutation 
for Ireland was passed, that there was 
a certain concession made to the land- 
owners of Ireland, to induce them to 
acquiesce in the proposition of Parlia¬ 
ment. We know that when slavery 
was abolished a considerable sum of 
money was voted. Lord Derby pro¬ 
posed in this House that compensation 
should be given to the slaveowners. 
If it had not been for that, slavery 
would before long have been abolished 
by violence. But Parliament thought 
it was much better to take the step it 
did take, and I am not, at this period of 
time, about for a moment to dispute its 
wisdom. In all these tilings we en¬ 
deavour, if we are forced to make a 
great change, to make it in such a man¬ 
ner as that we shall obtain the acqui¬ 
escence and the support, if possible, of 
those who are most likely to be nearly 
affected by it. Suppose we were going 
to disestablish the Church of Scotland 
—and 1 understand tliat there are a 
great number belonging to the Estab¬ 
lished Church of Scotland who arc 
coming round to the opinion that it 
would be much to their benefit, and I 
think for the benefit of their Church, if 
it were disestablished—if we were going 
to disestablish the Church of Scotland 
or the Church of England, no person 
for a moment would suppose that, after 
having taken all the tithes and all the 
income from these Churches, you would 
also take all the churches and all the 
parsonage-houses from the Presbyterian 
people of Scotland, or from the Epis¬ 
copal Church people in England. You 
would not do anything of that kind. 
You would do to them as we should 
wish, if we were in their position, that 
the Government and Parliament should 
do to us. Do what you have to do 
thoroughly for the good of the country, 
but do it in such a manner as shall do 
least harm, and as shall gain the largest 
amount of acquiescence from those 
whom you are about to affect. I ven¬ 
ture to say that such is the course we 
should take about Ireland. 

, I am very free in speakii^ on these 


matters. I am not a Catholic in the 
sense of Rome. 1 am not a Protestant 
in the sense in which that word is used^ 
in Ireland. I am not connected with a 
powerful sect in England. I think, from 
my training, and education, and associa¬ 
tion, and thought on these questions, I 
stand in a position which enables me to 
take as fair and unimpassioned a view 
of the matter as perhaps any man in the 
House. Now, if I were asked to give 
my advice, and if I am not asked I shall 
give it—I should propose that where 
there are congregations in Ireland —I 
am speaking now, of course, of the 
present Established Church—who would 
imderlake to keep in repair the church 
I in which they have been accustomed to 
worship, and the parsonage-house in 
which their ministers live, Parliament^ 
should leave them in the possession of ^ 
their churches and of their parsonage- ' 
houses. And I believe I speak the sen¬ 
timent of every Catholic Member on 
this side of the House, and probably of 
every intelligent Catholic in Ireland, 
not only of the laity but of the hierarchy 
and the priesthood, when I say that 
they woukl regard such a course as that 
on the part of Parliament as just, under 
the circumstances in which we are 
placed. Well, then, of course there 
would be no more bisljops appointed by 
the Crown, and that institution in Ire¬ 
land would come to an end, except it 
were continued upon the principle upon 
which bishops are appointed in Scot¬ 
land. All State connection would be 
entirely abolished. You would then 
have all alike. The Protestants would 
have their churches and parsonage- 
houses as they have now. But the re¬ 
pairs of them, and the support of their 
ministers, would be provided by their 
congregations, or by such an organisa¬ 
tion as they chose to form. The Catho* i 1 
lies would provide, as they have hithert<r/# 
done so meritoriously and with a re¬ 
markable liberality, for themselves. 

No greater instance of generosity and 
fidelity to their Church can be seen in 
the world than that which has been 
manifested by the Catholic people of 
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Ireland. 'They have their churches and 
their priests’ houses in many places. 
There IS no pretence for meddling with 
them. In the north of Ireland, where 
the Presbyterians are most numerous, 
they would also have their places of 
worship, and their ministers’ houses as 
they have now. All the Churches, 
therefore, in that respect would be on 
an equality. Well, now, the real point 
of this question, and which will create 
in all probability much feeling in Par¬ 
liament and in the country, is, what 
should be done on the question of the 
Maynooth Grant, and on the question 
of the Regium Donum f They must be 
treated alike, I presume. If you pre¬ 
serve the life interests of the ministers 
and bishops of the Established Church, 
it may be right to preserve the life 
interests of the ministers of the Presby¬ 
terian Church, and it may be right also 
in some way or other to make some 
provision tliat shall not in the least de¬ 
gree bring them under the control of 
the State. And some provision might 
have to be made to the Catholic Church 
in lieu of the Maynooth Grant, which, 
of course, you would be obliged to with¬ 
draw. These are points which I will 
not discuss in detail. I merely indicate 
them for the sake of showing to the 
House, and to a great number of people 
who are regardfhg it \?ith even more 
feeling than we do, what are some of 
the difficulties of this question—difficul¬ 
ties which must be met—difficulties 
which it will require all the moderation, 
all the Christian feeling, and all the 
patriotism which this House can muster 
on both sides of it, with the view of 
settling this question permanently, and 
jto the general satisfaction of the three 
"^gdoms. Now, I will go no further, 
^t to say that whatever is done—if a 
"ingle sixpence is given by Parliament, 
tin lieu of the Maynooth Grant, or in 
lieu of the Regium Donum, it must be 
given on these terms only—and on that 
matter I think Lord Russell has com¬ 
mitted a great error—that it becomes 
the absolute property of the Catholics 
or of •the Presbyterians—it must be as 


completely their property as the pro: 
perty of the gre-at Wesleyan body in 
this country, or of the Independents, or 
of the Baptists, belongs to these bodies. 

It must be property which Parliament 
can never pretend to control, or regu¬ 
late, or withdraw. 

And having consented to that condi¬ 
tion, the three Churches of Ireland 
would be started as voluntary Churches, 
and instead of fighting, as I am sorry to 
say they have been fighting far longer 
than within the memory of man, I hope 
soon there would be a competition 
among them vyhich should do most for 
the education, the morals, and the Chris¬ 
tianity of the population who are,with¬ 
in their instruction and guidance. Now, 
Protestants in this country — I think 
almost all Protestants — object very 
strongly to Rome. The Nonconform¬ 
ists object to endowments. They some¬ 
times, I think, confound establishments 
with endowments. I think it absolutely 
essential that establishments should 
cease, and that there should be nothing 
in the way of endowment unless it be 
some small provision such as that which 
I have indicated; which it might be 
necessary to make when you are with¬ 
drawing certain things which the 
Churches in Ireland had supposed were 
theirs in perpetuity. 

Now, one word which I would say 
to the Nonconformist people of Eng¬ 
land and Scotland, if the House will 
allow me to speak, is this—they should 
bear in mind that the whole of this 
property which is now in the possession 
of the Established Church of Ireland 
is Irish property. It does not belong to 
Scotland or to England, and it would 
be a measure intolerable and not to be 
thought of, that it should be touched or 
dealt with in any manner that is not m 
accordance with the feelings and me 
interests of the peoijle of Ireland, ^t 
any man who to-morrow criticises this 
part of my speech ask himself what ^ 
Irish Parliament freely elected would 
do with the ecclesiastical funds of Ire¬ 
land. I think the Presbyterians of Got¬ 
land, the Churchmen and Nonconform- 
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ists of England, have no right to suppose 
themselves to be judges with regard to 
religious matters in Ireland. They have 
a perfect right to say to Parliament 
through their representatives, ‘ We will 
discontinue the State Church in Ireland, 
and we will create no other State 
Churches.’ But that seems to be about 
the extent of the interference which they 
are entitled to in this matter. 

I hope I have explained with tole¬ 
rable clearness the views which I have 
felt it my duty to lay before the House 
on the occasion of this great ques¬ 
tion. The House will see, and I think 
hon. Gentlemen opposite will admit, 
that I am at least disposed to treat it 
as a great question which, if it be dealt 
with, should be dealt with in the most 
generous, gracious, and, if you like, 
tender manner by Parliament, as re¬ 
spects the feelings and interests of all 
who are most directly concerned. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre¬ 
tary, in his speech last night, said that 
this proposal to disestablish the Estab¬ 
lished Church of Ireland, was, in point 
of fact, in some sort a revolution. This, 
at any rate, I am satisfied, would be 
not only an entirely bloodless revolu¬ 
tion, but a revolution full of blessing 
to the Irish people. 

I have not said a word—I never said 
a word in this House, and, I believe, 
never out of it, to depreciate the cha¬ 
racter of the clergymen of the Estab¬ 
lished Church in Ireland. I think no 
religious ministers are placed in a more 
unfortunate position, and I am satisfied 
that many of them feel it to be so. I 
have not the least doubt, when this 
transaction is once accomplished, that 
they will breathe more freely. I believe 
they will be more potent in their minis¬ 
trations, and that their influence, which 
must, or ought to be, considerable, will 
be far more extensive than it has been, 
and far more beneficial in the districts 
in which they live. But being so great 
a question, as the Home Secretary de¬ 
scribed it, it can only be settled by 
mutual and reasonable concession. The 
main principle being secured, that State 
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Church supremacy is abolished in Ire¬ 
land, and that the Irish Churches are 
henceforth to be free Churches upon 
the voluntary principle, then I should 
be willing, and I would recommend 
every person in the country whom my 
voice may reach, to make any reasonable 
concession that can be suggested in the 
case. So anxious am I that it should be 
done, that I should be delighted to co¬ 
operate with the right hon. Gentleman, 
and with hon. Members on the opposite 
side of the House, in support of any Just 
measure for settling this great question. 
But I say, if it ever does come to be 
dealt with by a great and powerful 
Minister, let it be dealt with in a great 
and generous spirit. I would counsel to 
all men moderation and justice. It is 
as necessary to Protestants as to Catho- ' 
lies and to Nonconformists that they 
should endeavour to get rid of passion 
in discussing this question. 

We are, after all, of one religion. I 
imagine that there will come a time in 
the histoiy of the world when men will 
be astonished that Catholics and Pro-', 
testants have had so much animosity 
against and suspicion of each other. I 
accept the belief in a grand passage, 
which I once met with in the writings 
of the illustrious founder of the colony 
of Pennsylvania. He says that ‘The 
humble, meek, mercifull just, pious, and 
devout souls are everywhere of one re¬ 
ligion, and when death has taken off 
the mask they will know one another, 
though the diverse liveries they wear 
here make them strangers.’ Now, may 
I ask the House to act in this spirit, 
and then our work will be easy. The 
noble Lord, towards the conclusion of 
his speech, spoke of the cloud which 
rests at present over Ireland. It is a 
dark and heavy cloud, and its darkness I 
extends over the feelings of men in all I 
parts of the British Empire. But there/ ■ 
is a consolation which we may all take 
to ourselves. An inspired king and bard 
and prophet has left us words which 
are not only the expression of a fact, 
but which we may take as the utter¬ 
ance of a prophecy. He says, ‘ To the 
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mricht there ariseth light in the dark- 
^ ■ Let us try in this matter to be 
uoneni. Let us try to be just. That 

cloud will be dispelled. The dangem 
which surround us will vanish, and we 


may yet have the happiness of leai 
ing to our children the heritage of a 
honourable citizenship in a united an 
prosperous Empire. 
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[This speech was made in the debate on Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions for disestablishing 
the Irish Church.] 


The House will not expect me to 
follow the legal argument of the hon. 
and learned Member who has just sat 
down. I entertain a firm belief that 
those legal cobwebs which are spread, 
and which arc supposed to, and do in 
tlie minds of many Gentlemen, inter¬ 
pose between the completion of a great 
act of ju.stice, will be swept away before 
long by the almost unanimous opinion 
of the people of the three kingdoms. 

During this debate, which has yet 
lasted only two nights, there has been, 
if not a remarkable change of opinion, 
a remarkable change of expression. 
Last night we had an interesting speedi 
from the noble Lord who generally sits 
opposite me, the noble Ixtrd the Mem¬ 
ber for Stamford. I refer only to the 
beginning of his speech, in which he 
spoke of his affection for the principle 
of a Church Establishment. There was 
a hesitation in his manner; he had a 
strong love for his principle, but it ap- 
peariS to me that he thought the time 
was come when even that cherished 
principle would h.ive to be surren¬ 
dered. From the Treasury bench we 
had a speech from the noble Lord the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and 
when he sat down it is difficult to say 
what was the precise impression made 


upon the House; but I think, on the 
whole, the impression made on the 
other side of the House—his own side 
—was by no means a comfortable one. 
Now to me it is, and I think to the 
House it is, a misfortune that we have' 
a Government that speaks with a dif¬ 
ferent voice from night to night. We 
had it last year, and I presume, from 
the example of the debate which lately 
took place on the motion of the hon. 
Member for Cgrk, and from the debate 
on this motion, we are about to see a 
repetition of it. 

^ The fact is, that the position of the 
Government is one of great difficulty' 
and perplexity; to speak plainly, it is 
one which 1 should call, in our Con¬ 
stitutional system, altogether unnatural. 
They arc the Ministers, the leaders of 
a minority of the House, and whilst 
they sat as leaders of the minority in 
opposition they defended the principles 
of their party, and they apparently re¬ 
garded all their past career with satis¬ 
faction ; but the moment they are 
transferred to the Treasury bench they 
find themselves in this difficulty, that 
although their party may still wish to 
cling to their past opinions, there is 
something in the very air, there is 
something throughout the mind of the 
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whole kingdom, which teaches them 
hat their past opinions arc impossible 
n their new position. 

The noble Lord the Member for 
King’s Lynn made a speech not long 
^go at Biistol, and in that speech he 
cxi^ressecl what 1 am quite sure were 
his honest opinions with regard to the 
condition of Ireland. lie stated that 
the condition of Ireland was one painful 
and dangerous, and to us, in appear¬ 
ance at least, discreditable. He .said 
we had a strange and perplexing j)ro- 
blem to solve; that in Ireland tliere 
was a miserable state of things. Then 
he said, ‘ If we look for a remedy, wlio 
can give us an intelligible answer? 
Ireland is the question of the lioui.’ 
And that is not allogellicr at variance 
f—in fact, I slioiild say not at all at 
variance—with tire speech of the (Jiief 
Secretary for Ireland, who t<dd us, as 
far as he knew', the facts about his 
country, but immediately afterwards 
we had the description of lire right hon. 
Cicntlcman at the head of the (lover n- 
ment, to the effect that there was no 
crisis at all -that, in point of fact, the 
condition of Ireland was a noi'nral con¬ 
dition, and that there was no necessity 
for nnytliing remarkable or unusual in 
the legislation that was rcfiuired. Now, 
to-riiglit we have had a speeeh from the 
Horne Secretary# I may'say that every 
speaker on that side of the House has 
admitted that his speech is entirely in 
opposition, in its tone, its purpose, and 
its ])rineiple, to the speech of the noble 
Lord the Member for King’s Lynn. It 
seems to me that the Horne Secr-ctary 
to>night answered the Foreign Secretary 
of last night—and 1 suppose if lire de¬ 
bate goes on until Thursday, probably 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Government, or perhaps the 
Secretary of State for India, will answer 
^hc speech of the Secretary of State for 
ihe Home Department. 

But all this shows us that the House 
is in a w-rong position. W'e have a mi¬ 
nority in office which cannot assert its 
own view’s with safety, nor can it with 
Rny rrvjre safety adopt our views; and 


thus, when, on that side of lire House, 
a Minister gets up and makes what 
is called a liberal spcecli on this ques¬ 
tion to us who arc in oppositiorr, that 
creates discontent; and then another 
Minister rises and makes a speech of 
an exactly opposite character, to recon¬ 
cile that discorrtent. There is, in fact, 
confusion and chaos in the House. We 
have a Government which is not a 
Government—and wc have an Oppo¬ 
sition w'hich is not an Opposition, be¬ 
cause really wc do not oppose anything 
that you projiose. Yoiii propositions 
are rrot based upon your own jniircijilcs, 
W’hich you held w'hcn )ou sal on this 
side of the House, but on our prin¬ 
ciples, and therefore wc aic not in 
opposition at all, but wc help you ,as 
much as possible to enforce, not your 
own principles, but ours. Whatever 
conqx’iisation it may be to right hon. 
Gentlemen who sit on that bench and 
enjoy the dignities and emoluments of 
office, 1 think thei'c are many honour¬ 
able men on whom 1 am looking at 
this moment who do not ol)servc the 
course of these proceedings with entire 
satisfaction. 

But now, notwithstanding these diffi- 
cullies, theic rcrnain^> this great question 
which we nuisL discuss, and wlrich, if 
possible, wc must settle. I say, not- 
wilhstanding some observations to tiro 
contrary, lliat the people of the three 
kingdoms are looking with anxious siis- 
j>ensc at the course which Parliament 
m.ay take on this question. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary on 
one occasion spoke of this question, of 
this proposition, as being surnelhing in 
the nature of a revoliitioir. But, if it be 
a revolution, after all it is not so great, 
a one as wc might suppose from the 
force and energy of the speech which 
he has delivered to-night — a speech 
which, although I differ from his views, 
was, I must say, a very good speech 
in which he brought into the House a 
good deal of the energy of the people 
of that great county (Yorkshire) from 
which he comes. But wc are now about 
to deal with a question which only 
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affects, according to the census, sonic- 
ihiiig under 700,000 people. 1 observe 
hon. Gentlemen talk of the Protestants 
of Ireland as being one-fourtli of the 
whole population — of being a million 
and a half. All that is fanciful exaggeia- 
tion. According to the census the Epis¬ 
copalians are not more than 700,000, 
and let hon. Gentlemen hear this in 
mind—when the census enumerators go 
round, if a man is not a Catholic or a 
Presbyterian, lie is put down, unless he 
can stale he is of some other sect, as an 
Kj)iscr)p:ilian. An<l judging fiom what 
wc know, there must be out of the 
700,000 a considerable number wlio 
never go to church, and, jiolitically or 
religiously, have no interest in it. 'I’licre- 
fore, I believe, speaking correctly, it 
would not be possible to show that 
thcicare Episcopalians in Ireland in in¬ 
timate connection with the I'^stablished 
Church to the amount of more than 
from half a million to 600,000. 

Now, this will not come to more than 
100,000 families, that is, will not be 
very muclt more than the pc^pulation of 
Liverpool, or Manchester, or Glasgow; 
so that, in point of fact, this question, 
which is held to be a revolution,—this 
great (piestion affects only a population 
equal to that of the city of Glasgow, or 
of Liveipool, or of Manchester. And 
it is for a population so small as this, 
1 am told —for I am not versed in com¬ 
putations of this kind—you have no less 
than twelve bishops and archbishops, 
and that you have devoted for tlieir 
services—for their leligious services— 
not less than the annual income arising 
from a caj)ital sum estimated to be, at 
least, ten or twelve millions sterling. 
Now, if their system of leaching is really 
very good, I must say there ought to be 
in Ireland a more perfectly moral and 
religious population among the Church 
Protestants than there is in any other 
country in the world. 

What, ‘then, are we about to do? 
What is the House about to do if we 
adopt the resolutions of the right hon. 
Member for South Lancashire? If the 
House accept the advice of the majority 


sitting on this side, what wilfbe done? I 
We are not going to commit any vital ‘ 
wrong upon that one city population of 
ftco.ooo or 600,000. When we have -.1 
done everything that I have suggested 
should be done, we shall leave them in 
as comfortable a position as the ma- 
joiity of tlie people of .Scotland arc in at 
this moment. We shall leave them as 
well off as eight or nine-tenths of the 
population of Wales are; wc shall leave 
them as well off as half, and not the least 
religious half, of the ])eople of ICngland 
arc; we shall leave them as well olT as 
the English, Scotch, Welsh, and Irish 
])cople wlio foim the population in our 
colonies, whether in North Amciicaor 
Auslialia. And what can be more 
monstrous than for Gentlemen to come 
here from Ireland—and there may 
some from I'.ngland—and« tell us we 
aic bringing about a revolution, that we r 
are committing an enormous oppres¬ 
sion, that we arc hazarding the loyalty 
of the people of the North of Ireland, 
when, after all, the most and worst 
which any of us proposes to do is that 
the Chuich population of Ireland wilf’ 
be left at least as well off as any of 
the various populations of the Empire 
I have just described? 1 hope hon. 
Gentlemen opposite will be convinced 
that it is not a bottomless abyss wc arc 
going to plunge their fiends into. 

Although it is a very small question 
for the Church in Ireland and for the 
Church people, 1 hold it is an infinitely 
larger question for the Catholic popu¬ 
lation. The hon. and learned Gentle¬ 
man who spoke last relies much upon 
law. 1 suppose it will be admitted 
that there are only two pretences on 
which this State Church—the Protes¬ 
tant Church—can exist in Ireland. The 
one is religious—the other is political. 
Now, has anybody been able to show 
that, as a religious institution, it has j 
not been a deplorable failure? becaust^" 
clearly, the original intention, the ori¬ 
ginal hope was, that the people of Ire¬ 
land would be drawn from the Church 
of Rome and brought into harmony 
with the Church of England. I ^ndcr- 
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take to say, from the lime of its first 
cstabU^hmellt until now, reckoning' up 
all the Catholics on the one side and 
the Protestants on the other, that it 
could not be shown, and is not to be 
believed, that it has ever adrled really 
one person in every hundred persons to 
the actual number of Protestants in the 
kin},Hlom of Ireland. It has been an 
entire failure—a failure deplorable, and 
almost ludicrous, as an engine for con- 
veiling the Catholic pojmlalion. Put 
it has not only not made Catholics into 
Piotostanls, but it has made Catholics 
in Ireland more intensely Roman than 
the mcmbcis of that Cdmrch are found 
to be in any other countiy in Kurope or 
in America. And what is moie than 
that, I think it can be demonstrated 
that the existence of the Protestant 
Church in Ireland, whether missionary 
or not in pretence, has nut only not 
converted the Catholics themselves, but 
has made it absolutely impossible that 
anybody else, or any other Church, 
should convert them, because, if you 
•look how the Church has been con¬ 
nected with the Stale, and with the poli¬ 
tics of the country, with the supremacy 
of the landed pio])rielors, with the su- 
piemacy of the Protestant jiarty, with 
all the dark iccords of the past, you w ill 
sec the effect has been \o make (.'atlio- 
licisni in Irelanel not only a faith, but 
absolutely a patiiolism. 

I think I might ajipeal to every Mem¬ 
ber of the House who now hears me 
w hether, if he had been placed in Ire¬ 
land with his father before him among 
the Catholic population —1 migiit ask 
him whether he would not have felt 
that if he threw off his allegiance to his 
Church, and if he enteied the poitals of 
this garrison Church, that it would have 
been to him not o[ily a change of failh, 
but a denial as it weie of his birth and 
of his countiy. I have felt always in 
considering this question—and 1 have 
considered it much for twenty-five years 
past—that all the circumstances of that 
Church in Iieland have been such as to 
stimulate the heart of every Catholic to 
a stronger adherence to his own faith, 
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and to a determincil and unchangeable 
rejection of the failh and of the Chinch 
which wci e offeicd to him by the hands 
of coiKpicst. 'there is one point on 
this, too, which is imjiorlanl, that the 
moic you have pioduced dissatisfaction 
with Imperial lule in Ireland, the more 
you ha\e ihiown the population into 
the hands of Rome. Now, 1 hope I 
shall offend no Catholic Member in this 
House when I say that I consider it one 
of the greatest calamities of thcwoild 
that there aie in many countries millions 
of C.alholic population wlio are liable 
to be (liicclcci in much of their conduct, 
and often in their political conduct, 
through their bishojis and clergy from 
the ccntie of the city of Rome. I 
think that is a misfortune—1 think it is 
a misfoitune to the freedom of tlie 
world. And I think, moicover, that it 
is a misfoitune to every Catholic Church 
in every country, for it leiuls to pievent 
it born being wholly national, and it 
prevents also such changes and such 
refoimatitjiis as, 1 believe, aic necess.iry 
ill the progress of eveiy Church. We 
see some result of this in othei countries 
of Ruiope. Nolaldy, at this moment, 
in Ausliia, even in that countiy wliich 
we lately thought was the very last in 
the race of freedom, there is a contest 
going on with Rome. Put there pro¬ 
bably is no country in luirope at this 
moment in which the (.'alholie ( hiirch 
and population are more entirely sub¬ 
ject than in lieland to the direct ift/lu- 
ence of a certain number of iiersons, of 
W'liom most of us know nothing, who 
pull the sliings of the Catholic world 
in the city of Rome. I attribute much 
of this, which 1 think a great evil, to 
the existence of the Piolestanl C hurch 
in lieland. You know perfectly v\cll 
that the great <iiscontcnt of Ireland is 
chiefly entertained by the Catholic po¬ 
pulation, and you know that this popu¬ 
lation is even at this moment, more than 
it was some years ago, subject directly 
to political influences from Rome. Put 
1 am satisfied that it is for the interest 
of the Catholic population, and that it 
is for the interest of this great nation 
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and of this Imperial Government, that 
whatsoever be the tie between the 
Catholic population of Ireland and the 
Government in Ireland, we ought at 
least to lake away every obstacle that 
can lessen in the smallest degree the 
loyalty of that people to the Imperial 
Crown. 

And if this Church has failed as a 
religious institution, how stands it as 
a political institution ? It was intended 
not only to convert the Catholics, but 
to secure the Union. An hon. Gentle¬ 
man, w’ith a courage that I should not 
like to imitate, said that if the 5th 
Article of the Act of Union should be 
altered, then in point of fact the Union 
is as good as abolished. I see the hon. 
Gentleman up there, and I think he is 
not the only one who has said it in 
the course of this discussion. It is a 
very old and not a very strange de¬ 
vice to expect tlie people to be made 
loyal through the in.strumcntality of 
the clergy. J know tliat many centuries 
ago a monk of some celebrity at the 
Court of Louis of Bavaria told that 
monarch, ‘ You defend me with the 
sword, and I will defend you with tlie 
pen.’ We have been during all this 
lime defending this Church with the 
sword. The sword has scarcely ever 
been out of the hand of the governing 
power in Ireland. And if a fair, simple, 
and unadorned narrative were given of 
the transactions of this Barliament with 
Ireland, with regard to its dilTerent en¬ 
actments, coercive restrictions, suspen¬ 
sions of the Habeas ('orpus Act, and 
so forth, it would form a narrative 
which would astonish the world and 
would discredit us. Sir, 1 am afraid 
it is not too much to say that, in sup¬ 
port of lliis supremacy, many victims 
have perished on the scaffold in Ire¬ 
land, and that the fields of Ireland have 
been more than once drenched with the 
blood of her people. But, after all this 
is done, we are not a bit more secure. 

It is no matter what Government sits 
on the bench opposite. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lan¬ 
cashire was tliere two years ago, and 


on that occasion, by the consent of his 
Colleagues, the then Home Secretary 
had to introduce the Bill for the sus¬ 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act.'* 
Now you are on that side of the House, 
and you have to do the same. Nobody 
.says it is not necessary, I am not pre¬ 
pared to say it has not been necessary 
at other times. But surely if this be ne¬ 
cessary—and if there is this painful duty 
to perform at various times—it shows 
that the Union is not very secure in 
Ireland. In fact. Sir, it is the most 
painful thing that we have witnessed 
lately, that tlie suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act has become so 
common that it causes almost no re¬ 
mark. The measure is introduced into 
the House. An Irish Member makes 
a feeble protest against it, and it is* 
passed, and we suspend the liberties of 
one of the three kingdoms from year to * 
year. And tlie Prime Minister has the 
courage—I might almost use another 
word—he has the courage to say there 
is no ciisis, and that things arc going 
on very much as usual, and that the. 
House of Commons is not required to ‘| 
do mucli or care much for that country. 

What you have in Ii eland is this. 
There is anarchy, which is subdued by 
force, and after centuries of rule -not 
our rule, but that of our forefathers— 
wc have got no farther.'' We have not 
reconciled Ireland to us, we have done 
none of those things which the world 
says wc ought to have done; and at 
this moment—in the year 1868—we are 
discussing tlie question whether it is 
possible to make any change with re¬ 
ference to the Established Church in 
Ireland which will bring about a better 
state of feeling between the people and 
the Imperial Government. Sir, I am 
afiaid tliere has been very little states¬ 
manship and very much neglect, and I 
think we ought to take shame to our-^ 
selves, and try to get rid of some of our 
antiquated prejudices on this matter, 
and look at it as men would look at it 
from a distance, as men whose vision is 
not impaired by the passionate feelings 
which have so often prevailed i:; tliis 
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country with regard to this question. 
What, then, is the rcmeily that is now 
offered? What do people say of it? 
'Now, I challenge any hon. (ieiUlenmn 
on tlio otlier side to deny this, that out 
of liaif a million Episcopalians in Ire¬ 
land there are many —there are some in 
the Irish nobility, some landed pro¬ 
prietors, some magistrates, even some 
of the clergy, a gieat many Iiishmcn 
—who believe at this moment that it is 
of the very first importance that the 
})roposition of tlie light hon. Gentle¬ 
man the Member for South Lancashire 
shouhl be carried. 

I am not going to overstate my case. 
I do not say that all of them aic of 
that opinion. Of that half-million, say 
that one-fourth—I will slate no number 

lull of this I am quite certain, that 
tlieie is an influenlial, a consuleiablc, 
and, as 1 believe, a wise minoiity, wlio 
are in favour of distinct and (Iccidcd 
action on the part of J^arliamcnt with 
logard to this ({ueslion. Hut if you ask 
the whole Roman Calliolic population 
•of Ireland, be they nobles, or landed 
propiiotors, or merchants, or farmers, 
or la])ourcrs,—the whole number of the 
Catholic population in Ireland being, 
I suppose, eight or nine limes the nuni- 
I'cr of Episcopalians — these arc pro- 
ba])ly, without exception, of ojiinion 
that it would be greatly advantageous 
and just to their country if the piopo- 
sition submitted on this side of the 
House should receive the sanction of 
Railiament. Now, if some Rioleslants 
and all Catholics are agreed lliat we 
should remove lids Church, what w'ould 
happen if Ireland was i,ooo miles away, 
and we were discussing it as we might dis¬ 
cuss the same stale of affairs in Canada? 
If we were to have in Canada and in 
Australia all this disloyalty among the 
Roman Catholic pojiulation, owing to 
■the existence of a State Church there, 
the House would be unanimous that 
the State Church in those colonies 
should be abolished, and that perfect 
freedom in religion should be given. 

But there is a fear in the mind of the 
right*hon. Gentleman the Home Secre¬ 


tary that the malady which would exist 
in Ireland ndght cross the Channel and 
a])pear in England ; that in fact thedis- 
oider of Voluntaryism, as he deems it, 
in Ireland, like any other contagious dis¬ 
order, might Cl OSS the Channel, by force 
of the west wind, lodging first in Scot¬ 
land, and then crossing the 'rweed and 
coming south to England. I think the 
right hon. Gentleman went so far ns to 
say that he was so much in favour of re¬ 
ligious ecjualily, that if you went so far 
as to disestablish the Chuich in licland, 
he would recommend the same policy 
for England. Now, with regard to that, 
I will give you an anccilote wdiich has 
rcfcicnce to Scotland. Some years ago 
1 had the pleasure of spending some 
days in Scotland at the house of the late 
Lord Aberdeen, after he had ceased to he 
Rrime Minister. He was talking of the 
disniption of the Church of Scotlaiul, 
and he said that nothing in the couise 
of his public life had given him so much 
pain as the disiujUion, and the establish¬ 
ment of the Kice Church in lhatcountiy; 
but he said he had lived long cnougli to 
discover that it was one of the greatest 
blessings that had ever come to Scotland. 
He said that they bad a vast increase in 
the mimlicr of cliurches, a corresponcl- 
ing increase in the number of manses or 
ministers’ houses, and that schools liad 
incieased, also, to an cxtraoidinaiy ex¬ 
tent; that there had been inipaitcd to 
the Established Church a vitality and 
energy which it liad not known foi a 
long period; and that education, m<e 
lalily, and religion had received a gieat 
advancement in Scotland inconseijuence 
of that change. Thercfoie, alter ail. it 
is not the most dreadful thing in ihe 
world—not so bad as a great eailh- 
quake—or as many other tilings that 
have happened. I am ni't <iuile sure 
that the Scottish people themselves may 
not some day ask you—if >ou do not 
yourselves introduce and pass it with¬ 
out their asking—to allow tlieir Slate 
Church to be disestablished. 

I met only the other day a most 
intelligent gentleman from the north 
of Scotlaml, and he told me that the 
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minister of the church he frc(|uented 
had 250/. a>year from the Establishment 
Funds, which he thought very much too 
little, and he felt certain that, if the 
Establishment were abolished, and t!ie 
Church made into a Free Church, the 
salary of the minister would be imme¬ 
diately advanced to at least 500/. a-year. 
That is a very good argument for the 
ministers, and we shall sec hy-and-by, 
if the conversion of Scotland proceeds 
much fuilher, that you may be asked to 
disestablish their Church. The hon. 
Member for Honilon last night quoted 
something which, I dare say, he did not 
recollect accurately—something which I 
had said respecting the Chuicli of Eng¬ 
land; but the fact is that the Cliurch of 
England is not suffering from the as¬ 
saults of the Eibeialien Society; it is 
suffeiing fiom a very different complaint. 
It is an internal complaint. You have 
had it before one of the comts of law 
within the last few days, and a very 
curious decision has been given,—that 
candles are lawful, but incense is some¬ 
thing terril)lc, and cannot l)e allowed; 
and then the newspapers tell you that 
on the veiy next Sunday there is more 
incense in that particular church which 
has been complained of than there ever 
had been before. 

I will tell hon. Gentlemen opposite 
what it is that endangers the State 
Cliurch now —I mean a State Church 
like this in England, against which 
tlierc is no violent political assault. 
It is the prevalence of zeal. When¬ 
ever zeal creeps into a State Church, 
it takes naturally different forms—one 
strongly Evangelical, another strongly 
High Church or Ritualist—and lliese 
two species of zeal work on and on in 
opposition, until finally there comes a 
catastrophe, and it is found that it is 
not Mr. Miall and the Liberation So¬ 
ciety, although they have prepared 
men’s minds not to dread it, but it is 
something wholly different, within the 
Church itself, that causes the disruption 
of the Church. The Scottish disruption 
did not take place from any assaults 
from without—it took place from zeal 


and difficulties within; and if you could 
keep the whole of the Church of England I 
perfectly harmonious within its own bor^^ . 
ders, it would take a very daring prophet : 
who would undertake to point out the 
time when it would lie disestablished. 

We will confine ourselves, therefore, 
to Ireland, and I will ask hon. Gentle¬ 
men this: I believe Gentlemen opposite 
do not usually reject the view which we 
entertain, that the abolition of the State 
Church in Ireland would lend to lessen 
the difficulties of governing that coun¬ 
try. I think there is scarcely an hon. 
Gentleman on the other side, who has 
not some doubt of iiis previous opinions, 
some slight misgiving on this point, and 
some disposition to accept our view of 
llie case. Well, why should you be 
afiaid? Even children, we know, can 
be induced, by repeated practice, to go , 
into a dark room without fear. You' 
have always, somebody said llic other 
night, lions in the path; but T will not 
dignify them with the name of lions— 
they arc but hol)gol)lins. Now, when 
you have seen and liandled them, as yoU 
have a great many times since I have 
l)een in the halht of speaking face to 
face with you, tlicse things aic found, 
after all, to be only hol)goblins; you 
liavc learned, after all, that they are per¬ 
fectly harmless; and wjicn you thought 
we were doing you harm, and upsetting 
the C'onstitution, you have found that, 
after all, we were doing you good, and 
that tlie Constitution was ratliy stronger 
than it was before. Let me point out 
for a moment some of these changes 
that were found at the time to be of 
great difliculty, but have been found to 
be very wise and good aflcrwaids. * 

When I came into this House, nearly 
twenty-five years ago, our colonial sys¬ 
tem was wholly diffeicnt from what it is 
now. It has been changed: Sir William 
Molcswoith and Joseph Ilumc were 
mainly the authors in Failiament of that 
change. Well, all our colonies, as wc all 
admit, are much moic easily governed 
and much more loyal than they were 
in those days. Turning then to our 
financial system—and I really do not 
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want to offend any one by mentioning 
this-.you know that our financial sys¬ 
tem, since Sir Robert Peel came in(o 
office in 1841, has been completely 
changed, and yet the revenue of the 
country is larger, which I regard as a 
misfortune—and not only larger, but 
more secure ])y far, if Parliament re¬ 
quires it, than it was at any previous 
period of our history. Take the old 
protective system, which the hon. Mem¬ 
ber for North Warwickshire (Mr. New- 
degate) and some others have not for¬ 
gotten. Free-trade was a frightful 
monster. But the protective system is 
gone; and now every candid man 
mongst you will admit that industry, 
cing more free throughout the coun- 
y, is belter rewarded, and that the 
uid, which you said would go out of 
ultivation, and become of no value, 
elis for a higher price in the market 
han it ever brought before. 

There are two other points on which 
wish to add a word. One was men- 
ioned last night after many Members 
lad gone home. The balance of power 
vas once considered the beginning and 
md of our foreign policy, and 1 am not 
>ure that there are not some old states- 
nen in the other House who believe in 
t even yet. What was done last night ? 
I'lie noble Lord the Member for llad- 
Jingtonshire, \\<ho comes up from 
Scotland brimfull of enthusiasm for 
impossible projects, proposed to put 
in words which had been rejected from 
the preamble of the Mutiny Bill relating 
to the preservation of llie balance of 
power. What did one of your most 
dbtinguished Ministers, the light hon. 
Baronet the Secretary for War. say in 
refeiencc to the pioposition? He said 
he thought it singular that the hon. 
Member for Chatham should have pro¬ 
posed to omit the words, because they 
J^eally meant nothing, but he was still 
more surprised that the noble Lord 
should have asked to have them re¬ 
placed. Well, thus you see that this 
balance of power is gone, and yet Eng¬ 
land, 1 will undertake to say, under 
the rational and fair admini.-5traiion of 


foreign affairs by the noble Lord the 
Member for King's Lynn, is just as 
much respected by all foreign Powers 
as she was when we were ready to 
meddle in every stupid quarrel that oc¬ 
curred upon the Continent of Europe. 

Now, there is only one other thing 
to which 1 will advert—the question 
of the representation. You know, in 
1830, there was almost no rcj)rcsenla- 
tion. There were a few towns in which 
there was almost universal suffrage, and 
many scores of rotten boroughs; in 
fact, the whole system was in such a 
state of congestion that it could not be 
tolerated any longer, and we had a 
small, but which might have been a 
very large revolution, in amending that 
stale of things. J^st year you, who 
had seen this hobgoblin for years, who 
had thought, I have no doubt, many of 
you, tliat I was very unwise and veiy 
rash in the mode in which I had pro¬ 
posed to extend the suffrage; last year 
you found out tliat it was not so 
monstrous a thing after all, and you 
became almost enthusiastic in support 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s Kelorm 
Bill. Well, you believe now, and the 
First Minister, if this was an occasion 
on wliicl\ he had to speak about it, 
would tell you not to be afraid of what 
was done,—he would tell you that, 
based on the suffrage of a larger ])or- 
liim of your countrymen, Pailiamenl 
will henceforth be more strong and 
more venerated by the people llian 
ever it has been before. 

If that is true of Parliament, what 
shall we say of the Throne itself after 
all these changes? I will venture to 
ask, whatever of convenience there may 
be in hereditary monarchy, whatever 
of historic grandeur in the kingly olfice, 
whatever of nobleness in the possessor 
of the Crown, in all these things is it 
not true that everything is at least as [ 
fully recognised by (he nation as it ever ♦ 
was at any previous peiiod? 1 do not 
mention these things to rcptoach any¬ 
body here. Wc all have to learn. There 
aie many in this House who have l>een 
in process of learning for a good while. 
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I am not sure that my right hon. Friend 
the Member for South I^ncashiie would 
not admit to us that on this very (lues- 
tion of the Irish Church his opinions 
have been greatly expanded, and have 
been ripaiing for a series of yeais. 
That IS gicatly to the credit, not only 
ofhis head, but of his hcait. IVe have 


seen even amoiigsl you a progress in 
many things—a jirogrcss which is most 
gratifying to me—that is a very small 
mailer; but it is a veiy wholesome 
indication that the minds of men arc 
becoming more open to the considera¬ 
tion of great principles in connection 
with great public questions. And this 
gives us promise that in future we shall 
have—as, no doubt, we shall have—a 
Government more in acconlanee with 
public opinion and public inteiests than 
we have had in past times. 

In my opinion, the changes that have 
been made in our time, are the glory of 
our lime, and 1 believe that our posterity 
will regaid them as the natural and 
blessed fruits of the growth of intelli¬ 
gence in our day. 1 mention these things 
to urge you not to close your ears to 
the arguments nor to close your hearts 
to the impiessions of justice which must 
assail you with regard to this question 
w'hich is now being debated so much 
in Great lliitain and belaud. I might 
appeal to a light hon. Gentleman wiio 
perhaps is ill the House—the Member 
for the County of Limerick—who was 
at a very rcmaikablc meeling held the 
other day in Limerick on this veiy 
question. I have heard from sources 
which cannot, 1 think, be questioned, 
that it was one of the most renraikalile 
meetings held in Ireland within the 
last twenty years, or, perhaps, I might 
say for a longer period. There was a 
far more healthy tone of mind, of con¬ 
duct, of feeling, of cxiiression, of every¬ 
thing we wish for, but have not known 
theiS for a very long pciiod; and 1 
believe and know—liecause 1 am told 
by witnesses who cannot be contradicled 
—that the change arose from the grow¬ 
ing belief that there was a suflicient 
majority in this House, that the general 


opinion of Parliament was sufficiently 
strong, to enable this measure of justice 
and reconciliation to be passed. Now, 

I ask you. if, after what has t.aken place? L 
you are able, unhappily able, to prevent 
tlie progress of the movement which is 
noiv on foot for the disestablishment of 
the .State Church in Ireland, arc you j 
not of opinion that it will create great 
dissatisfaction; that it will add to the j 
existing discontent; that it will make 
those that are hopeful despair; and that 
men—rash men, if you like—strong and 
earnest men, will speak to those that 
hitherto have not been rash, and have 
not licen earnest, and will say, ‘ You 
sec at last; is this not a proof con¬ 
vincing and unanswerable, that llie 
Imperial Parliament sitting in London 
is not capable of hearing our coiiv 
plaints, and of doing that justice which 
we as a people icqiiire at its hands?’ ■ 
Do not imagine that 1 am sjieaktng 
with jicrsonal hostility to llic rigid hon. 
Gentleman who is your Chief Minister 
here. Do not imagine for a moment 
that I am one of those, if there be any,^ 
who arc hoping lo drive lion. Gentle¬ 
men from that bench in older that I 
may take one of the places occiqned by 
them. I would treat tills subject as a 
thing far beyond and far above party 
differences. The question comes befoie 
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questions must, as a great party ques¬ 
tion, and I am one of the Members of 
this party; but it docs not follow that 
all the Members of a jiarly should be 
acluated by a party spiiil, or by a 
miserable, low anibilioii lo take the 
place of a Minister of the Crown. I 
say there is something far higher and 
better than that; and if ever there was 
a question presented to Parliament which 
invited the exercise of the highest and 
noblest feelings of Members of the 
House, I say this is that question. . 

I say, then, do not be alarmed at 
what is projiosed. Let us take this 
Irish State Church; let us take it, not 
witli a Hide— 1 am against rudeness and 
1 harshness in legislative action—but if 
not with a rude, still with a resolute 
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grasp. If you adopt the policy we re¬ 
commend, you will pluck up a weed 
which pollutes the air. [‘ Oh! Oh!'] 
''I will give hon. Gentlemen consolation 
in the conclusion of the sentcnce-I say 
you will pluck up a weed which pollulcs 
the uir; hut you will Icuve n free Pro- 
(cstont Church, which will he hercufler 
HI ornment and a grace (0 all those 1 
,vlio may be brought within the lange 
jf its influence. Sir, 1 said in the l)e- 
ginning of my observations that there are 
the people of three kingdoms who are 
waiting with anxious suspense for the 
solution of this question, licland wails 


and longs. 1 appeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Limerick; 

I appeal to that Meeting, the character 
of which he can describe, and perhaps 
i may describe, to the House; and I say 
I that Ireland wails and longs for a great 
' act of reconciliation. I say, further, 
that Kiij^land and Scotland are caper to j 
make atonement for past crimes and ' 
past errors; and J say, yet further, that j 
it depends upon us, this House of (’oin- 
mnns, this Imperial I’arlianrenl, whether 
that reconciliation shall take place, and 
whether that atonement shall at length 
be made. 


RUSSIA. 

I. 

WAR WITH RUSSIA-THE QUEEN’S MESSAGE. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, MARCH 31, 1854. 
From Hansard. 


[Mr. Rriglit was opposed to the war with Russia. This speech was spoken on the day 
when the message from the Ciowii announcing the declaration of war was brought 
down to the House.] 


There .are two reasons which may 
induce a Member of this House to ad¬ 
dress it—he may hope to convince some 
of those to whom he s|)eaks, or he may 
wi.sh to clear himself iiom any paitici- 
pation in a course which he believes to 
be evil. I presume 1 am one of that 
small section of the House to whom the 
hon. Gentleman who has ju.st spoken 
(Mr. Layard) has referred, when lie 
alluded to the small party who objected 
to the policy by which this countiy has 
arrived at the ‘ triumphant position 
which it now occupies.’ In coming for¬ 
ward to speak on this occasion, I m.ay be 
told that I am like a physician proposing 
to prescribe to-day for a man who died 
yesterday, and that it is of no use to in¬ 
sist upon views which the Government 
and the House have already determined 
to reject. I feel, however, that we are 
enteiing upon a policy which may affect 
the fortunes of this countiy for a long 
time to come, and I am unwilling to lose 
this oppoitunity of explaining wherein 


I differ from the course which the Go¬ 
vernment has pursued, and of clearing 
myself from any portion of the responsi¬ 
bility which attaches to those who sup- 
jiort the policy which the Government 
has .adopted. ‘ 

We are asked to give our confidence 
to the Administration in voting the 
Address to the Cr own, which has been 
moved by the noble Loid the Member 
for London, and to pledge our sup])ort 
to them in the war in which the country 
is now to engage. The light lion, Gen¬ 
tleman the Member for liuckinghara- 
shiie (Mr. Disraeli), on a recent occasion, 
made use of a term which differed con¬ 
siderably from what he said in a former 
debate; he spoke of this war as a ‘just 
and unnecessary war.’ 1 shall not dis¬ 
cuss the justice of the war. It may be 
difficult to decide a point like this, see¬ 
ing that every war undertaken since the 
days of Nimrod has been declared to be 
just by those in favour of it; but 1 may 
at least question whether any war ihat is 
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innecessfii7 can be deemed to be just. I 
.hall not discuss this question on the 
ibstract principle of peace at any price, 
IS it is termed, wliich is held by a small 
minority of persons in this country, 
founded on religious opinions which ate 
not generally receive<l, but I shall dis¬ 
cuss it entirely on principles whieli are 
accepted by all the Members of this 
House. I shall maintain that wlicn wo 
are deliberating on llie question of w ar, 
and endeavouring to prove its justice or 
necessity, it becomes us to show that 
tile interests of the country are cleaily 
involved; that the objects for wliich the 
war is undertaken arc piobable, or, at 
least,possiblcof attainment; and, fui ther, 
tliat the end proposed to be accom¬ 
plished is worth the cost and the sacii- 
,^ces which w'C are about to incur. I 
, think these are fair principles on which 
to discuss the question, and I hojie that 
when the noble l.ord the Member for 
Tiveitoii (Lord Patmersion) rises dining 
this debate, he will not assume that 1 
have dealt with it on any other prin¬ 
ciples than these. 

The House should bear in mind that 
at this moment we are in inliinale 
alliance willi a neighbouring (lovein- 
nieiu, which was, at a recent period, the 
originator of the tioublc'. which have 
aiUen at Constantinople. 1 do not wisli 
to blame the Ftench (ioveinmenl, be¬ 
cause nothing could have been more 
pioper than the maimer in which it 
has lelired fiom the ililficulty it liad 
created; but it is nevertheless ijuitc line 
that France, having made ccitain de¬ 
mands upon Tuikey with legard to 
concessions to the Latin Church, liacked 
by a llireat of the appearance of a 
I'rcnch fleet in the Danianclles, which 
demands Turkey had wholly or partially 
complied with; Russia, the j^oweiiul 
Rmighbour of Turkey, being on the 
J'aleh, made ccilain oiher demaii<ls. 
uaving reference to the Creek Church; 
^nd Ku^a at the same time re<juired 
(and this 1 understand to be the real 
Rfound of the quarrel) that Tuikey 
should define by iicaty, or convention, 
or by A simple note, or memorandum. 



wdiat was conceded, and what w'crc the 
rights of Russia, in older that theCoYern- 
ment of Russia miglil not snfler in liilme 
from the varying policy and the vacilla¬ 
tion of the < 3 uc>man Covernmenl. 

Now, it seems to me quite impossible 
to discuss this i|ueslion without con¬ 
sidering the .actual condition of 'I'ur- 
koy. The hon. Member for A}les])iiiy 
(Mr. Layaid) assumes that tin y who do , 
not agree in the policy he a<lvocatcs aic j 
necessarily hoj,tile to the 'links, ami [ 
have no synqiathy for 'ruikey. 1 repu- , 
diatc such an assumption nltogellicr. ' 
1 can feel for a country like that, if it ! 
be insulted or oj>piesseii liy a pow eiful ; 
neighbour; but all that sympathy may 
exist without my being able to convince 
myself tliat it is the duty of lliis couuiiy 
to enter into the serious obligation of 
a war in defence of the rights of that 
country. The noble Lord the Member 
lui Tiverton is one of the veiy few men 
in this IJ(nise, or out of it, who aic bold 
enougli to insist upon it that tlieie is a 
glow mg stienglh in the't’liikish Irinpiic. 
'I'lieic was a Centleman in this House, 1 
sixty years ago, who, in llie debates in 
ijqr, ex])ressed (he singular ojtinion 
which the noble T-oid now liolds. 'l lieie 
was a Mr. Stanley in the House at tliat 
]>eriod, who insisted on the glowing 
))owei of'I'liikey, and asseiled that the 
’J'ui'ks of dial day ‘ weie moio ami nunc 
imitating our iiianneis, and emeiging 
fioiu their inactivity and indolence; 
that impiovements of eveiy land were 
being intiodiice'l among them, ami iliat 
even pi inling-pi esses had been lately 
(stabbshed in tiuir cnjiitab’ '1 hat was 
tile ojriiiioii of a Centleman anxious to 
defend 'J'uikey, and sjicaking in this 
House moie tiian sixty yeais ago; we 
aie now ti\iiig sixty yiais laid, and no 
one now. Viui the nohU- l.oid, scents to 
insist iij.on the fact of the gieat and 
glowing ]W)wer llic '1 uikish Jainjiire. 

If any one tiling m nioie apjiaienl 
tlnan another, on tlic iaec of all the 
documents iutni->lH'd to the House by 
the Cuvernmeiit of which tlie^noble 
Lord is a Member, it is this, that the 
'I'urkish Empire is falling, or has fallen, 
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into a state of decay, and into anarchy 
j so permanent as to have assumed a 
I chronic character. The noble Lord 
j surely has not forgotten that Turkey 
: has lost the Crimea and Bessarabia, and 
■ its contiol over the Danubian JVinci- 
! palilies; that the Kingdom of Clrccce 
i has been carved out of it; that it has 
; lost its authority over Algiers, and has 
I run great risk of being conquered by its 
! own vassal the Pasha of Lgypt ; and 
j from this he might liavc drawn the con- 
! elusion that the empire was giadually 
j falling into decay, and that to pledge 
I ourselves to effect its recovery and sus- 
I tenlation, is to undertake what no Imman 
; power will be able to accomplish. I only 
i ask the House to turn to the statements 
which will be found nearly at the end of 
^ the ill St of the Blue Books recently jdaced 
1 on the tal)lc of the House, and tliey 
I will find that there is scarcely any cala- 
• mity which can be described a^. aftlicting 
I any countiy, which is not thoie proved 
to be present, and actively at work, in 
1 almost eveiy province of the 'rurkish 
Empiie. And the House should bear 
in mind, when reading these despatclies 
from the English ('oiisuls in Turkey to 
the English Ambassador at Constanti¬ 
nople, that they give a very faint picluic 
of what really exists, Vjecause what are 
submitted to us aie but extracts of more 
extended and impoitant communications. 
It may fahly be assumed that the parts 
which arc not published are lliosc which 
described the stale of things to be so 
bad, tliat the (lovcinmcnt has been un¬ 
willing to lay before the House, and 
the country, and the world, that which 
would be so offensive and so injurious 
to its ally the Sultan of Turkey. 

But, if other evidence be wanting, is 
it not a fact that Constantinople is the 
seat of intrigues and factions to a de¬ 
gree not known in any other country or 
capital in the world ? France demands 
one thing, Russia another, England a 
third, and Austria something else. For 
many years past our Ambassador at 
Constantinople has been partly carrying 
on the government of that country, and 
influencing its policy, and it is the city 
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in which are fought the diplomatic con¬ 
tests of the Great Powers of Phirope. 
And if I have accurately described the^ ] 
state of Turkey, what is the position of'.*y 
Russia ? It is a ])Ow’erful countiy, under 
a strong Executive Government; it is 1 
adjacent to a weak and falling nation; 
it lias in its history the evidences of a 
succession of triumphs over Turkey; it 
has religious afhnitics with a majoiily 
of the population of Eurc.pean 'I'uilay 
which make it absolutely mijiossililc 
that its Government should not, moie 
or less, inteifcrc, or have a strong in¬ 
terest, in the internal policy of the 
Ottoman Empire. Now, if we were 
Russian—and I put tlic case to llie 
Member^ of this House—is it nut 
likely, according to all the theories I 
have lieard explained wlicn we have 
been concerned in similar cases, that 
a large majoiity of the House and the; 
country would be stiongly in favour of 
such intervention as Russia has at- 
temptc<l? and if 1 opjio<'d it, as I 
certainly should oj)pose it, I should be 
in a minority on that (jucstion more iii- 
significanl than tliat in which I have 
now the misfoitune to find myself with 
regard to the policy of the Govcimnent 
on tlic giavc question now bd’oie us. 

The noble Lord the Member fm- l.on- 
don has made a statement of the case 
of the Government, and in favour of this 
Address to the Crown; but I Ihouglit 
it was a statement remarkably feeble in 
fact and- in argument, if intended as a 
ju^^lification ot llie course he and his 
Colleagues have taken. For the jnir- 
poses of the noble Loid’s defence, the 
Russian demand upon Turkey is as¬ 
sumed to be somelliiiig of far greater 
importance than I have been able to 
discover it to be fiom a careful exami¬ 
nation of the terms in which it was 
couched. The noble I^rd himself, in 
one of his despatches, admits that Russia 
had reason to complain, and that she a 
has certain rights and duties by treaty, 
and by tradition, with regard to the 
protection of the Christians in Turkey. 
Russia asserted these riglits, and wished 
to them defined in a pardcular 
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form; and it was on tlic question of 
llie form of the demand, and the man- 
ficr ill wliich it should be conceded, that 
whole of this unfortunate difference 
has Misen. Now, if Russia made cer¬ 
tain demands on Turkey, this country 
insisted that Turkey sliould not consent 
to lliem; for although the nol)le J.ord 
lins attempted to show that Turkey lier- 
self, acting for herself, had resolved to 
resist. 1 defy any one to read the des¬ 
patches of Lord Stratford de Reilcliffe 
without coming to the conclusion tlirit, 
fiom the beginning to the end of the 
negotiations, the Lnglish Ambassador 
had insisted, in the strongest manner, 
lliat 'I'urkey should refuse t<j make the 
slightest concession on the real j)oini at 
i'.siie in the demands of the Russian 
(/overnmcnl. As a proof of lliat slate- 
nieiU, 1 may refer to the account given 
ny Loid Stratford de Redclilie, in his 
despatch of the 5th of May, 185,3. of 
the private interview he liad with the 
Sultan, the Minister of the Sultan having 
left him at the door, that the inteiview 
might be strictly piivate. In desciibing 
that interview. Lord .Stratford says. ‘ J 
then endeavoured to give him a just idea 
of tiic degree of danger to -which his 
l:.inpire was exposed/ The Sidtan was 
not sufficiently aware of his danger, ai;d 
the Lnglish Ambassador ‘endeavoured 
to give him a f'l'-’t. idea* of it / and it 
'vas by means such as this that heuigcd 
U))on IheTurkish Government tlie iieees- 
i'ity of resistance to any of the demaiuL 
of Russia, promising the armed assist¬ 
ance of Kngland. w'hatever consccjuences 
might ensue. From the moment that 
promise was made, or from the moment 
tt ''as sanctioned by the Cabinet at 
home, w’ar was all but inevitable ; they 
had entered into a parfnership with the 
luikish Government (which, indeed, 
could scarcely be called a Government 
all), to assist it by military force; 
and Turkey, having old quarrels to 
settle with Russia, and old wrongs to 
avenge, was not slow to plunge into the 
'"ar, having secured the co-operation of 
L'o powerful nations, England and 
hran^e, in her quarrel. 


Now, I have no special svmpnlliy 
with Russia, and 1 leliise to dLcuss or 
to dccMc tliis question on giouiuL of 
sympathy w’ilh Russia or witli Tmkcy; 
I consider it simply as it allecls liie 
duties and the interests of my own 
country. I find that nftei the hist pio- 
position for a treaty had lieen made by 
Ihince Menchikoff, that envov m.ido 
some concession, and .asked only for a 
Sened. or Couventiou; ami when that 
was dis.approved of, he otfered to accept 
a note, or memoiandum merely, tliat 
should specify wimt sliould be agreed 
upon. Rut the 'i'uik was advised to 
resist, first the tienty, then the coa\en- 
tion.and then llte note or nKiuoiamlimi; 
ami <an armed foice was jiiouiisc<l on 
belialf of this coimlry. At the same 
time lie knew that he would ineui the 
liigh displeasuie of Ivnglami and j''iniice. 
and especially of Icngland, if he made 
the slightest concession to Kussi.a. it 
was ai)Out tlie middle of May that 
J'lince Menchilcorf left (’onslantimiple, 
not having succeeded in >)ijtaining any 
concession fiom the J’orlc; and it was 
on the 3id of July tliat the Russian 
foices crosse<l the Riuth ; thinking, I 
believe, by making a dasli at the I’liii- 
ci[)alities, to coeice d'urkey, and deter 
lier allies liom lendering lier the ])io- 
misid su|)poit. It has been assumed 
by some, that if Kngkaml had declated 
war last year, Russia would have been 
deteired fiom any finllu i slej). and that 
the whole matter would h.ive Ixen 
settled at once. J, however, have no 
belief that Russia on thir one hand, or 
Kngland and Fiance on theotlici, would 
have been bullied into any cljange of 
policy by means of that kind. 

1 come now to the celebiattd ienna 
note.' I am bound heie to say. tliat no¬ 
body has yet been .able ckaily to exjdain 
the difference betwe en the vaiious notes 
'I'urkey has been ad'i -ed to 1 eject, ami 
lliis and other notes she has been urged 
to accept. With icsjicct to this paili- 
cular note, nobody seems to have umler- 
stood it. Tlicie were four Ambassadors 
at Vienna, representing England, France, 
Austria, and Piussia; and these four 
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j:;cntlemen drew up the Vienna note, 
and recommended it to the Porte as one 
which she might accept without injury 
to her independence or her honour. 
Louis Napoleon is a man knowing the 
use of language, and able to compre¬ 
hend the meaning of a document of 
this nature, and his Minister of h'oreign 
Affairs is a man of eminent ability; 
and Louis Napoleon and his Minister 
agree with the Ambas^adors at Vienna 
as to the character of the Vienna note. 
We have a Cabinet composed of men of 
great individual capacity; a Cabinet, 
too, including no less than five Gentle¬ 
men who have filled the office of Secre¬ 
tary for Foreign Affairs, and who may, 
therefore, be presumed to understand 
even the sometimes concealed meaning 
of diplomatic pliiascology. These five 
Foreign Secretaiies, backed by the whole 
Cabinet, concuircl with the Ambassa¬ 
dors at Vienna, and with the Enipcior 
of the French and his Foreign Sccie- 
tary, in recommending the Vienna note 
to the Sultan as a document which lie 
might accept coiisLtcntly with his hon- 
oui, and wi h that integrity and tliat 
independence which our Government is 
so anxious to 'ceuie for him. What was 
done with lliis note? Ikissing by the 
marvellous ■-tupidily.ot something worse, 
w'hich causi.(l that note not to be sub¬ 
mitted to 'rurkey bcfoie it was sent to 
St. Pelersluirg, he would mcicly state 
that it was sent to St. Petersburg, and 
w'as accepted in its integiily by the 
Lnipcror of Russia in the most frank 
and unreserved manner. We were then 
told — I was told by iMcmbcis of the 
Government —that the moment the 
note w'us accejned by Russia wc might 
consider the affair to be‘settled, and 
that the dispute would never be heard 
of again. \\ hen, liowever. the note was 
sent to Constantinople, after its accept¬ 
ance by Russia. Turkey discovered, or 
thought, or said she discovcicd, that it 
was as iiad as the original or modilied 
proposition of Prince .Menchikolf, and 
she refused the note as it was, and p;o- 
posed certain modifrcnlions. And what 
arc we to think of these arbitrators or 
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mediators—the four Ambassadors at 
Vienna, and the Governments of France 
and England—who, after discussing the 
matter in three different cities, and af 3 
three distinct and different periods, and f 
after agreeing that the proposition was 
one which Turkey could assent to with¬ 
out detriment to her honour and inde¬ 
pendence, immediately afterwards turned 
round, and declared that the note was 
one which Turkey could not be asked to 
accede to, and repudiated in the most 
formal and express manner that which 
they themselves had drawn uji, and 
which, only a few days befoie, tlicy had 
approved of as a combination of wis¬ 
dom .and diplomaticdexteiity which had 
never been excelled ? 

But it was said that the interpretation 
which Count Nesselrode placed upon* 
this note made it impossible for 1'ui key 
to accede to it. 1 very much doubt 
whether Count Ncsscliodc plactal nny 
meaning upon it which it did not fairly 
wairant, and it is impossible to say 
whether he really differed at all fiom 
the actual iiuenlions of the four Am¬ 
bassadors at Vienna. But I can easily 
imdcrsland the course taken by the 
Russian Minister. It was this;—seeing 
the note was rejected by the Tiiik. and 
consideiing that its picvious acceptance 
liy Russia was some concession from 
the original dSmaud, ric issued a cir¬ 
cular, giving such an exjilanalion or 
interpretation of the Vienna note as 
might enable him to get back to his 
oiiginal position, and might save Russia 
fiom being committed and damaged by 
the concession, which, for the sake of 
peace, she had made. This circular, 
however, could make no real dilference 
in the note itself; and notwithstanding 
this circular, whatever the note really 
meant, it would have been just as bind¬ 
ing upon Russia as any other note will 
be that may be drawn up and agreed to 
at the end of the w'ar. Although, how- 
cvci, this note was consideicd inadmis¬ 
sible, negotiations were continued ; and 
at the Conference at Olmutz, at wliich 
llie Earl of Westmoreland was present, 
the Emperor of Russia himselY ex- 
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pressed his willingness to accept the 
Vienna note—not in the sense that 
Count Nesselrode had placed upon it, 
but in that which the Ambassadors at 
Vienna declared to be its real meaning, 
and w’ith such a clause as they should 
attach to it, defining its real meaning. 

It is impossible from this fairly to 
doubt the sincerity of the desire for 
jieacc manifested by the Emperor of 
Russia. He would accept the note pre¬ 
pared by the Conference at Vienna, 
sanctioned by the Cabinets in London 
and Paris, and according to the inter¬ 
pretation put upon it by those by whom 
it had been prepared—such iiUerpieta- 
lion to l>e defined in a clause, to be 
by them attached to the original note. 
Hut in the precise week in which these 
’ negotiations were proceeding apparently 
to a favourable conclusion, the Turkish 
Council, consisting of a large number 
of dignitaries of the Turkish Empire— 
not one of whom, however, rcjirescntcd 
the Christian majority of the jiopulalion 
of Turkey, but inspired by the fanati¬ 
cism and desperation of the old Maho- 
medan party—assembled ; and, fearful 
that peace would be established, and 
that they would lose the great ()pj)or- 
tunity of dragging England and Prance 
into a war with their ancient enemy 
the Emperor Kussijv they came to a 
sudden resolution in favour of war; and 
in the very week in which Russia agreed 
to the Vienna note in the sense of the 
Vienna Conference, the Turks declared 
war against Russia,— the Turkish forces 
possed the Danube, and began the war, 
involving England in an inglorious and 
costly struggle, from which this Govern¬ 
ment and a succeeding Goveriuncnl may 
fail to extricate us. 

I differ very much from those Gentle¬ 
men who condemn the Government for 
the tardy nature of their proceedings. 
I never said or thought that the Go¬ 
vernment was not honestly anxious for 
peace; but I believe, and indeed I 
know, that at an early period they com¬ 
mitted themselves and the country to 
^ policy which left the issue of peace or 
1 in other hands than their own— 
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namely, in the hands of the Tmks, the 
very last hands in which 1 am willing 
to trust the interfets and the future of 
this country. In my o^nnion, the 
original blunder was committed when 
the Turks were advised to resist and 
not to concede; and the second blunder 
w'as made when the Turks were sup¬ 
ported in their rejection of the Vienna 
note ; for the moment the four Powers 
admitted that their recommendation 
W’as not necessarily to he accepted by 
the Porte, they put themselves entirely ; 
into the liands of the Turk, and might i 
be dragged into any depth of confusion , 
and war in which that icspectahlc indi- 
vulual might wish to involve them. 

The course taken by Turkey in be¬ 
ginning the war was against the strong 
advice of her allies; hut, notwithstand¬ 
ing this, the moment the step was taken, 
they turned round again, as in tlie case 
of the Vienna note, and justified and 
defended her in the course she lind 
a(loptc<h in defiance of the remon¬ 
strances they had uiged against it. In 
Ills s))cech to-night, the nolde Ixird 
(Lord J. Russell) has occupied some 
lime in showing that Tuikey was fully 
justified in declaiing war. 1 sliould say 
nothing against that view, if 'I'lirkey 
were fighting on her own rcsouiccs; 
but I maintain that, if she is in alliance 
with I’higland and France, the oi)iuions 
of those Powers should at least have • 
been heard, and that, in case of licr | 
refusal to listen to their counsel, they 
would have been justified in saying to 
her, ‘ If you persist in taking your r>wn 
course, we cannot be invt^lverl in the 
difficulties to which it may give rise, 
but must leave you to take the conse¬ 
quences of your own acts.' Put this 
was not said, and the result is, that W'e 
are dragged into a war by the ni.adness 
of the Turk, which, hut for the fatal 
blunders we have committed, we might 
have avoided. 

There have been three plans for oeal- 
ing with this Turkish question, advo¬ 
cated by as many parlies in this coun¬ 
try. The first finds favour with two or 
three Gentlemen who usually sit on the 
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^ bench bclotr me—with a considemhle 
number out of doors—and with a por¬ 
tion of the public press. 'I'hese per¬ 
sons were anxious to have gone to war 
duiing last sunnner. They seem ac¬ 
tuated by a frantic and bitter hostility 
to Russia, and, without considering the 
calamities in which they might involve 
this country, they have sought to urge 
it into a great war, as they imagined, 
on l)ehalf of luiropcan freedom, and in 
order to cripple the resources of Russia. 

I need haidly say that I have not a 
particle of sympathy with that party, or 
with that policy. 1 think nothing can 
be more unwise than that ]>arty, and 
nothing moie atrocious than their po¬ 
licy. But there was another course 
recommended, and which the (lovern- 
ment has followed. Wnr delayed, but 
still certain -arrangements made whicli 
placed tile issue of war in other hands 
than in tho^e of the (iovernment of this 
country—that is the policy wliicli the 
Government has pursued, and in my 
opinion it is fatal to Tin key, and dis¬ 
astrous to England. There is a third 
course, and which I should have, and 
indeed have all along lecumniendcd— 
that war should have been avoided l)y 
the acceptance on the part of Turkey 
cither of the last note of Ihince Men- 
chikoff. or of the Vienna note; or, if 
Turkey would not consent to cither, 
that then she should have been allow’cd 
to enter into the war alone, and Eng¬ 
land and h'ranee—supposing they had 
taken, ami continued to Lake, the same 
view of the inteiC'.ls of Western Eutope 
which they have hitlieito taken might 
have stood aloof until the time wlien 
there appeared some evident danger of 
the war being settled on teims de¬ 
structive of the balance of power; and 
then they might have come in, and have 
in.sisled on a different selllemenl. I 
would either have allowed or compelled 
Turkey to yield, or would have insisted 
on her carrying on the war alone. 

The question is, whether the advan¬ 
tages botli to 'I'm key and Englantl of 
avoiding war altogether, would have 
been less than those which arc likely to 

^ arise from the policy which the Govern¬ 
ment has pursued ? Now, if the noble 
Lord the Member for 1 'iverton is riglit ^ 
in saying that Turkey is a growhig ■ 
Power, and that she has elements of 
strength which unlearned pcisons like 
myself know nothing about; .surely no 
immediate, or sensible, or permanent 
mischief could have arisen to her fiom 
the acceptance of the Vienna note, 
which all the distinguished persons who 
agreed .to it have declared to be per¬ 
fectly consistent willi licr honour and 
independence. If she has licen growing 
stiongcr and stionger of late years, 
surely she would have grown still 
stronger in the future, and there might 
have been a reasonable expcclalion 
that, whatever disadvantages she might 
have suffered for a time ftom that note, ^ 
her growing strength would have en¬ 
abled her to overcome them, while llie 
peace of Ifuropc might have been pre¬ 
served. But suppose that I'urkey is 
not a growing I’ower, bnt that llie 
Ottoman rule in luiiope is tottering to 
its fall, J come to the conclusion that, 
whatever advantages were afforded to 
the Christian popidation of Tuikey 
would have enabled them to grow more 
rapidly in miml)eis, in industry, in 
wealth, in intelligence, and in political 
power; and lhab as they thus incieascd 
hi influence, they wouhl have become 
more able, in case any accident, which 
might not be far distant, occurred, to 
supplant the Mahomedan rule, and to 
establish themselves in Constantinople 
as a Christian State, which, I think, 
every man w ho hears me will admit is 
infinitely more to be desiied tlian that 
the Mahomedan pow'cr should be per¬ 
manently sustained by the ba)onets of 
Krance and tlie fleets of England. 
Euiope would thus have been at peace; 
for I do not think even the most bitter 
enemies of Russia believe th,at the 
Ihuperor of Russia intended last year, 
if the Vienna note or • Prince Men- 
chikofT’s last and most moderate pro¬ 
position had been accepted, to have 
marched on Constantinople, inejeed, 
he had pledged himself in the most 
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distinct manner to withdraw his trooj^s 
at once Iroiu the Principalities, if the 
I Vienna note were accepted ; and iheie- 
foie in that case Turkey would Iiavo 
l)een delivered from the presence of the 
foe; peace would for a time have been 
seemed to Europe; and tlie whole 
matter would have diifted on to its 
natural solution — which is, that tlie 
Mnhonicdan power in Europe shouhl 
eventually succumb to the giowine; 
power of the Christian [)opulalioji of 
the 'ruikish territories. 

I'ho noble Lord the Member for 
London, and his colleague the noble 
bold the Member for Tivciton, when 
lliey speak of the aggrandisement of 
Russia relatively to the rest ot I’iurope, 
©always speak of the ‘ balance of ]><)wer,’ 
a term which it is not easy to define. 

, It is a hackneyed term - a phtase to 
which it is difiicult to attach any defi¬ 
nite meaning. 1 wish the noble 1-oid 
would explain what is meant by the 
balance of power. In 1791, the whole 
Whig paity lepudiated the proposition 
tliat Turkey had anything to do with 
the balance of (lower. Mr. Jhtrkc, in 
1791, when speaking on that subject, 
used the following language:— 

‘ He had never heard it said before, that 
the Turkish Eyipire waj ever considered 
as any part of the balance of power in 
Europe. They had nothing to do with 
European policy; they considered them¬ 
selves as wholly Asiatic. Wliat had these 
worse than savages to do with the Powers 
of Europe, but to spread war, destruction, 
and pestilence among them? The Minis¬ 
try and the policy which would give these 
people any weight in Europe, would de¬ 
serve all the bans and curses of posterity. 
All that was holy in religion, all that was 
moral and humane, deman4cd an abhor¬ 
rence of everything which tended to ex¬ 
tend the power of that cruel and wasteful 
Empire. Any Christian Power was to be 
preferred to these destructive savages.' 

Mr. Whitbread, on the same occasion, 
said;— 

* Suppose the Empress at Constantinople, | 



and the Turks expelled irom the European j 
provinces, would any uupicnulia'd man I 
contend that by such an event mankind ! 
would not be largely bencfiti'd? Would 
any man contend that the expulsion of a 
race of beings whose aboininahlc tyianny 
proscribed tlie arts, and literature, and 
everything that was good, and great, and 
amiable, would not conduce to the pios- 
perity and happiness of the world? He 
was convinced it would. I'liis was an 
event with winch the paltry consideration 
of tlie nice adjustment of the balance in 
Europe was not to be put in competition, 
although he was a friend to that balance 
oil broad and liberal principles. He ab¬ 
horred the wretched policy which ct uld 
entertain a wish that the most luxuriant 
part of the earth should remain desolate 
and miserable that a particular system 
might be maintained.’ 

And Mr. Fox, when speaking of Mr. 
Pill’s system, said—and be it icmem- 
bcied that nobody is so great an aiillio- 
rilyuitli the noble Loul t)ie Meml>er 
for London as Mr. Fox. whose wuids 
I am now about to rjuolc:— 

*His (Mr. Pitt’s) defensive system was 
wicked and absurd—that every country 
which a()pearcd, from whatever cause, to 
be growing great, should be attacked; 
that all the Powers of Europe should be 
confined to the same precise situation in 
which this defensive system found them. . . 
Her (Russia's) extent of territory, scanty 
revenue, and thin population made her 
power by no moans formidable to us—a 
Power whom we could neither attack nor 
be attacked by ; and this was the Power 
against which wc were going to war. 
Overturning the Ottoman Empire he con¬ 
ceived to be an argument ol no weight. 
The event was not probable; and if it 
should happen, it was more likely to be of 
advantage than injurious to us. 

It will probably be said, that these 
were oi>inions hcM hy (Icntleinen who 
sat on that side of the House, and who 
were ready to advocate any course that 
mi'dit serve to damage the Ministers of 
thrT day. I should be sorry to think 
so, especially of a man whose public 
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character is so much to be admired as 
that of Mr. Fox; hut T will come to a 
much later period, and produce authority 
of a very similar kind. Many hon. 
Members now in the House recollect 
the late Lord Holland, and they all 
know his sagacity and what his au¬ 
thority was with the ])arty with which 
he was connected. \Vhat did lie say? 
Why, so late as the year 182S, when 
this question was mooted in the House 
of Lords, he said :— 

‘ No, my Lords, I hope I shall never 
see—God forbid I ever should sec—for 
the proposition would be scouted from one 
end of England to another—any prepara¬ 
tions or any attempt to defend this our 
“ ancient ally ” from the attacks of its 
enemies. There was no arrangement 
made in that treaty for preserving the 
crumbling and hateful, or, as Mr. Burke 
called it, that wasteful and disgusting Em¬ 
pire of the Turks, from disnieniberinent 
and destruction; and none of the Pr)wers 
who were parties to that treaty will ever, 
I hope, save the falling Empire of Turkey 
from ruin.’ 

I hope it w ill not be supposed that I 
am animated hyanyho'stilily to Turkey, 
in quoting sentinieiits and language such 
as this, for I have as much sympathy 
with what is just lowaids that country 
as any other man can have; but the 
question is, not what is just to Turkey, 
but what is just to this countiy, and 
what this House, :is the depositary of 
the power of this country, has a right 
to do with regard to lhis> most dangerous 
question. I am, therefore, at lil)erty to 
quote from the statesmen of lycjr and 
1828, the political fathers and autliorilies 
of the noble IvOid the Member for 
London, and to say, tliat if I liold 
opinions difierent from those held by 
the Government, I am, at least, not 
singular in those opinions, for 1 can 
quote great names and high authorities 
in support of the course 1 am taking. 

This ‘ balance of power ’ is in reality 
the hinge on which the whole question 
turns. But if that is so important as to 
be worth a sanguinary war, why did you 
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not go to war with France when she 
seized upon Algiers? That was a por¬ 
tion of Tuikeynot quite so distinct, it is 
true, as arc the Danubian Principalities; 
but still Turkey had sovereign rights ' 
over Algiers. When, thcrefoie, France 
seized on a large portion of the northern 
coast of Africa, might it not have been 
said that such an act tended to convert 
the Mediterranean into a Trench lake, 
—that Algiers lay next to Tunis, and 
that, having conquered Tuiiii, there 
would remain only Tripoli between 
France and Alexandria, and that the 
‘ balance of power ’ was being destroyed 
by the aggrandisement of France? All 
this might liave been said, and the 
Goveninient might easily have plunged 
the country into war on that question. 
But happily the (jovernment of that 
day had the good sense not to resist, 
and the ic>ult had not been disadvan¬ 
tageous to luirope; this country had 
not suffered ftom the seizure of Algiers, 
ami Kiigland and Fnance had continued 
at peace. 

Take another case—the case of the 
United States. The United States waged 
war with Mexico—a war with a weaker 
State—in my opinion, an unjust and 
unnccessaiy war. Tf I had been a citi¬ 
zen of the American Republic, 3 should 
have condeninecj that wai;; but might it 
not have been as justly argued that, if 
we allowed the aggressive attacks of 
the United States upon Mexico, her in¬ 
satiable appetite would soon be turned 
towards the north—towards the depen¬ 
dencies of this b'.mpire—and that the 
magnificent colonies of the Canadas 
would soon fall a prey to the assaults of 
their rapacious neighbour? l^iit such 
arguments were not used, and it was 
not thought necessar-y to involve this 
country in a war for the support of 
Mexico, although the Power that was 
attacking that country lay adjacent to 
our own dominions. 

If this phrase of the ‘ balance of 
power ’ is to be always an argument for 
war, the pretence for war will never be 
wanting, and peace can never he sec;jre. 
Let any one compare the power of this 
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country with that of Austria now, and 
forty years ago. ^ViU any one say that 
England, compared u itli Austria, is now 
titree times as poweiful as she was 
Unity or forty years ngoV Austria lias 
a divided people, bankrujit finances, and 
her cicdit is so low that she cannot 
borrow a shilling out of her own teni- 
toiics; England has a united people, 
national wealth rapidly inci easing, and 
a mechanical and productive jiowcr to 
which tliat of Austiia is as nothing. 
Might not Austria complain tlial we 
have disturbed the * iialance of power’ 
because we are growing so nnich 
stionger from better government, fjom 
the greater union of our people, fioin 
^ the wealth that is cieated by the baid 
I labotrt and skill of our population, and 
j Tiom the wonderful develojiment of the 
I jnecbanical resources of the kingdom, 
•which is seen on every side? If lliis 
phrase of the ‘ balance of power,’ the 
meaning of which noliody can exactly 
make out, is to be bioughl in on eveiy 
\ occasion to stimulate this countiy to 
j war, tliere is an end to all hope of per¬ 
manent peace. 

There is, indeed, a <|ucstion of a 
‘balance of power* which this country 
might regaul, if our statesmen ha<l a 
little less of those nanow view's which 
they sometimes arrogantly impute to 
me and to tho*c who lliiiik with me. 

If they couhl get beyond those old 
notions w'hich belong to the traditions 
of Europe, and cast their eyes as far 
wcstwaid as they are now looking cast- 
waj'd, they might theic see a power 
grow'ing up in its gigantic piopoitions, 
which will teach us before very long 
where the true ‘ balance of power ’ is to 
he found. This stniggle may indeed 
begin w’ith Russia, but it may end with 
1 half the States of Europe; for Austiia 
I and Pmssia are just as likely to join 
f w ith Russia as with England and France, 
and probably much more so; and we 
know not how long alliances w hich now | 
appear very secure, may icmain so; for ' 
the circumstances in which tlie Govern- 
JTient has involved us arc of the most 
critical character, and we stand upon a 


mine which may explode any day. 
Give us seven yeais of this infatuated 
struggle upon which we aie now enter¬ 
ing, and let the United .States nmain .at 
peace during that j*eiiod, and who slinll 
say what will tlien lie the relative posi¬ 
tions of the two nations? Have )ou read 
tlie Kepoits of your own (.‘omniissioneis 
to the New Voik Exliiliition? Do )ou 
comprehend w hat is the jnogress of tlint 
countiy, as exhibited in its lonnngo, and 
expoits, and impoits, ,and inanufaetuies, 
and in tlie de\e1o]Mnent of all its ic- 
soinces, and the nuaiis of tinnsilV 
'ihere has been nothing like it hitheito 
under the sun. 'I'he Unikil Stales in.ay 
piulit to a large extent by the calamities 
which will befall us; whilst we. under 
the miserable and lunatic idea that we 
are about to set thewoin out '’I'liikish 
Emjiiie on its legs, and peinianenlly to 
sustain it against the aggiessions of 
Russia, are entangletl in a war. Our 
linde will decay and diminish - our 
people, suffering and discontented, as in 
all foimei peiiods of war, will emigiate 
in ineieasiiig numbers to a countiy 
whose wise policy is to keej) itself fiee 
fiom ijie enlairglement of I'aiiojK-.m 
politics—to a country willi which lesls 
the gicat question, whetlicr England 
sliall, for any long lime, retain tliat which 
she ptofesses to value so higiily — her 
gieat supciioiity in indusLiy and at sea. 

This whole notion of the ‘ lialanee of 
power’ is a miscliicvous delusion which 
has come down to us from j>ast times; 
we ought to drive it fiom our minds, 
and to consider tlie solemn (|iiesli()i) of 
peace or war on moic clear,moie definite, 
and on far liiglier piinciples than any 
that arc involvc<l in the pliiase the 
‘ balance of ])ower.' What is it the 
Government prujiosc to do? Eet us 
examine their policy as desciibed in 
the message fiom the Ciown, and in 
the Address which lias been moved to¬ 
night. As 1 understand if, we are asked 
to go to war to maintain the ‘ integrity 
and independence of the Ottoman Em¬ 
pire*—to curb the aggressive power of 
Russia—and to defend the inleresls of 
this country. 
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These are the three great ol)jccts to 
which the efforts and icsouices of tlds 
country aie to be directed. The tioble 
Lord the Member for London is, I 
think, the author of the phrase ‘ the 
integrity and independence’ of Turkey. 
If I am not mistaken, he pledged him¬ 
self to this more than a year ago, when 
he was vSccrcLary of Stale for Koreign 
Affairs, in a letter to somebody at New- 
caslle-oii-Tync, in answer to an Address 
fiom certain enthusiasts in that town, 
who exhorted the Government to step 
in for the support of the Ottoman Km- 
pire. Jlut what is the condition of that 
Lrnpire at this moment? 1 have already 
described to the House what it would 
have l)een if my policy had been adojMed 
—if the thrice-modilied note of J’liiice 
Menchikoff had been accepted, or it tlic 
Vienna note had been assented to by 
the Porte. But what is it now under 
the piotection of the noble l.ord and 
his C<dleagues? At the present mo¬ 
ment tlicie are no less than three 
foreign armies on Turkish soil: there 
are 100,000 Kussiaii troops in Bulgaria; 
there aic armies from England and 
France ap])roaching llie Dardanelles, 
to entieiicli themselves on Turkish ter¬ 
ritory, and to return nobody knows 
when. All this can hardly conttibute 
to the ‘ in<lej>emlence’ of any country. 
But moic than this: theie are insuf- 
rcctions s]')ringing up in almost every 
Turkish pro\iiice, and insiiirections 
which must, fiom the nature of the 
Turkish Government, widely extend; 
and it is impossilde to describe the 
anarchy which must prevail, inasmuch 
as the coJitiol heretofore exercised by 
the Government to keep the peace is 
now gone, by the wlllidiawal of its 
troops to the banks of tire Danube; 
and the licence and demoralization en¬ 
gendered by ages of bad government 
will be altogether unchecked. In addi¬ 
tion to these complicated horrors, there 
are 200,000 men under arms; the state 
of their finances is already past re¬ 
covery; and the allies of Turkey are 
making demands upon her far beyond 
anything that was required by Russia 


hci'sclf. Can anything be more de- j 
slriiclivc of the ‘integrity and inde-f | 
pcndence’ of Turkey than the policy of \ 
the noble Lord? I 

I have seen only this day a letter in 
the Times from its Correspondent at 
Constantinople, which stales that Lord 
Stratford de Kedcliffe and one of the 
Pashas of the Porte had spent a whole 
night in the attempt to ariange con¬ 
cessions whicli her allies had lecjuired 
on behalf of the Christian population ! 
of Turkey. The Christians aie to be 
allowed to hold landed juoperty; the 
capitation tax is to be abolished—for 
they are actually contending for the 
abolition of that which the hon. Mem¬ 
ber for Aylesbury (Mr. Layard) says is 
a positive benefit to those upon wTom 
it is imposed; and the evidence of 
Christians is to be admitted into coiiits 
of justice. But the I'imes' Correspondent' 
asks, w’hat is the use of a decree at Con¬ 
stantinople, which will have no effect 
in the piovinccs?—for the judges are 
Turks of the old school, and they will 
have little sympathy with a change 
under which a Christian in a couit of 
justice is made e<[ual with his master 
tlie 'furk. This Correspondent de- 
sc.ibes what Turkey really w'ants—not 
three foreign aimies on her soil, nor 
any other thing which pur Government 
is about to give her, but ‘ a pure execu¬ 
tive, a belter financial administration, 
and sensible laws;’ and it must be 
admitted that the true wants of 
the country are not likely soon to be 
supplied. 

Now, so far as regards Turkey her¬ 
self, and the ‘integrity and indepen- 
tlcnce’ of that Empire, I put it seriously 
to tlie House—do you believe, that if 
tlie Government and Lord vStiatford de 
Kedcliffe had advised Turkey to accept 
the last note of Prince Menchikoff, a / 
note so little different from the others, .f 
offered bcfoie and since, that it was im¬ 
possible to discover in what the distinc¬ 
tion consisted; or if the Government 
had insisted on Turkey accepting, as 
the condition of their co-operatiqn, the 
Vienna note, either as at first proposed 
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by the Conference, or with the ex])la- 
natory dehnitioiis with which tlie Itiiu- 
Jperor of Russia at Olinulz offered to 
' accej)t it. tliat they would liave injured 
the ‘ integrity and indepcntlence’ of 
Tuikcy? Nay, 1 will not insult you 
by a-king whether, under buch cii cuin- 
stances, that ‘ integrity and inde])en- 
<lence’ would not have been a thousand 
times more secure tliau it is at tliis liour? 
If that be true, then the ‘balance of 
j)ower’ theory has been entirely over¬ 
thrown l)y the policy of tlic (htvein- 
mcnl, for no one vtill argue that 'I'liikoy 
will come out of her present diflicullies 
inoie able to cope with the power of 
Russia than she was before. With lier 
finances hopelessly exhausted, will she 
^ver again be able to raise an anny of 
200,000 men? Rut there aie men, an<l 
J. suspect there are statesmen, in this 
country, and men in office, loo. wlio 
believe that Turkey will not be 'I uikey 
at the end of jLhis war—that she cannot 
come out of it an Ottoman Ihiwei — 
that such a convulsion has iieen crcaled, 
that while we arc leady to contend with 
half the woild to sujiport tlic ‘ integiity 
and independence’ of llie Ottoman I'im- 
piie, lliote will shoitly bo no Ottoman 
I'anpire to take the benefit oi the 
enormous sacrifices w'C arc about to 
make. 

But we are undertaking to rejircss 
and to curb Russian aggression. '1 hose 
are catching woids; they liavc !)cen am¬ 
plified in newspapers, and liave passed 
irom mouth to mouth, and have seivcd 
to blind the eyes of multitudes wholly 
ignorant of the ilelails of this question. 
If Tuikey has been in danger fiom the 
side of Russia heretofore, will she not 
he in far greater danger when the war 
is over? Russia is always iheie. You 
do not propose to dismemlicr Russia, 
or to blot out her name from the map, 
/ and her history fiom the records of 
lutrojie. Russia will be always there— 
always powerful, always watchful, and 
actuated by the same motives of ambi- 
tion, either of inHuence or of territory, 
whicb are supposed to have moved her 
in past times. What, then, do you pro¬ 


pose to do? and how is Turkey to be I 
secured ? Will you make a Irenty with i 
Russia, ami foice conditions iqion het V ■ 
But if so, what seciiiity have )ou that ' 
one treaty will be more binding than 
another? It is easy to find oi make a 
reason for breaking a tiealy, when it is 
the interest of a country to break it. 

I lecollect leading a slaumcnt m.ade 
i)y tlie ilhistiious Washington, when it 
was pio[)osed to land a hunch anny 
in Noitli America, to assist the cohinies 
in overthrowing the \oke of this country. 
Washing! on was aliaiil ol tluan — he | 
did not know whether these allies once 
landeil might not be as thnienll to get 
ri<l of as the 1 ‘aiglish lioops he was en- 
deavoiiiing to exjiel: for, sai<l he. ‘what¬ 
ever may lie the cotivenlion entered into, 
my ex[)eii(‘nce teaelics me that nations 
aiul (iovcinmeiils raicly abble by con¬ 
ventions or trealies longer than it is 
theii interest to do so.’ S(.) you may 
make a treaty with Russia; hut if 
Rus'.ia is still jiowerful and ambitious— 
as she ceilainly will be—and if 'I'uikey 
is exlnuisicd and enleeblcd by the war 
—as she eeitainly w ill lie—then 1 want 
to know what giiainntee you liave, the 
moment the resources of Russia have 
lecoseied fioin the utmost degree of 
humiliation and exhaustion to whicli 
you may succeed in re<lucing her, that 
site will not again insist on leniis willi 
Tuikey inlinilely more perilous than 
those who liave ruined 'I'm key by urging 
her to lefuse? It is a delusion to siij)- 
po^e you can dismember Russia—that 
you can blot her fiom the map of Imi- 
ropc—that you can take giiaranlces 
fiom her, as some seem to imagine, as 
easily as you lake bail from an olfeiuler, 
who would olheiwisc go to ptison for 
three months. Kngland and I’laiicc 
cannot do this with a .stroke ol the iien, 
and the sword will eijually fail if the 
attempt lie made. 

But I come now to anoilicr point. 
How aie the inlciests of Rngland in¬ 
volved in this question? ihis is, after 
all, the great matter wdiidi we,^ the re¬ 
presentatives of the people of England, 
have to consider. It is not a question 
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of sympathy with any other State. I 
have sympathy with Turkey; I have 
sympathy with the serfs of Russia; 1 
liave sympathy with the people of Hun¬ 
gary, whose envoy the noble Lord the 
Member for Tiverton refused to see, 
and the overthrow of whose struggle 
for freedom by the arinics of Russia 
he needlessly justified in this House; 

I have sympathy with the Italians, sul>- 
jects of Austria, Naples, and the ih)pe; 

I have sympathy with the three millions 
of slaves in the United States; but it is 
not on a question of sympathy that I 
dare involve this country, or any country, 
in a war which must cost an incalculable 
amount of treasure and of blood. It is 
not my duty to make this country the 
knight-errant of the human race, and to 
take upon herself tlic protection of the 
thousand millions of human beings who 
have been permitted by the Creator of 
all things to people this planet. 

I hope no one will assume that I 
would invite—that is the phrase which 
has been used — the aggressions of 
Russia. If 1 were a Russian, speaking 
in a Russian Parliament, I should de¬ 
nounce any aggression upon Turkey, as 
1 now blame the policy of our own Go¬ 
vernment ; and 1 greatly fear I should 
find myself in a minority, as I now find 
myself in a minority on this question. 
But it has never yet been explained how 
the interests of this coimtry are involved 
in the present dispute. We are not 
going to light for tariffs, or for markets 
for our exports. In 1791, Mr. Grey 
argued that, as our imports from Russia 
exceeded 1,000,000/. sterling, it was not 
desirable that we should go to war with a 
country trading with us to that amount. 
In 1853, Russia exported to this country 
at least 14.000,000/. sterling, and that 
fact affords no proof of the increasing 
barbarism of Russia, or of any disregard 
of her own interests as respects the de¬ 
velopment of her resources. What has 
passed in this House since the opening 
of the present Session ? We had a large 
surplus revenue, and our Chancellor of 
the Ex<icquer is an ambitious Chan¬ 
cellor. I nave no hope in any states¬ 


man who has no ambition ; he can have 
no great object before him, and his 1 
career will be unmarked by any 
tiiiguished services to his countiy. | 

When the C^hancellor of the Ex- I 
che(]uer entered office, doubtless he ^ 
hoped, by great services to his country, 
to build up a reputation such as a man 
may labour for and live for. Every 
man in this House, even those most 
opposed to him. acknowledged the le- 
niarkable capacity which he displayed 
(luring the last session, and the country 
has set its seal to this—that liis financial 
measures, in the remission and readjust¬ 
ment of taxation, w’ere \vorthy of the 
approbation of the great body of the 
people. 'I'he right hon. Gentleman has 
been blamed for his speech at Maij- 
chester, not for making the speech, but 
because it differed from the tone of the 
speech made by the noble l^ord, his 
colleague in office, at Greenock. I ob- I 
serve(l that difference. There can be 
no doubt that there has*})ecn. and that 
there is now, a great difference of opinion 
in the Cabinet on this Eastern question. 

I It could not be otherwise; and Govern¬ 
ment has gone on from one step to 
another; they have drifted—to use the 
happy expression of Lord Clarendon to 
describe what is so truly unhappy—they 
have drifted from a state of peace to a 
state of war; and to no Member of the 
Goveramenl could this state of things 
be more distressing than to the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, for it dashed 
from him the hopes he entertained that 
session after session, as trade extended 
and the public revenue increased, he 
would find himself the beneficent dis¬ 
penser of blessings to the poor, and 
indeed to all classes of the people of 
this kingdom. Where is the surplus 
now ? No man dare even ask for it, or 
for any portion of it. , J- 

Here is my right hon. Friend and is 
Colleague, who is resolved on the abo¬ 
lition of the neivspaper stamp. I can 
hardly imagine a more important ques¬ 
tion than that, if it be desirable for the 
people to be instructed in tbeirasocial 
and political obligations: and yet my 
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right hon. Frieml has scarcely the cou¬ 
rage to ask for the abolition of that 
i odious tax. I believe, indeed, that my 
fright lion. Friend has a plan to submit 
■ to the Cliancellor by which the aboli¬ 
tion of the stamp may be accomplisited 
without saciifice to the Exchequer, but 
that I will not go into at present. But 
this year’s surplus is gone, and next 
i| year's surplus is gone with it; and you 
have already passed a Bill to double 
the income-tax. And it is a mistake to 
suppose that you will obtain double the 
sum by simply doubling the tax. Majiy 
persons make an average of tltcir in¬ 
comes, and make a reUiin accoulingly. 
The average will not be sustained at tlic 
bidding of Parliament; and profits that 
were considerable last year, will hence¬ 
forth show a great diminution, or will 
have vanished altogether. I menlioii 
l^-(i,this for the benefit of the country genlle- 
men, because it is plain that real pio- 
perty, lands and houses, must bear the 
bdrden of this war ; for I will undertake 
to say, that the Chancellor of the b.x- 
chequer will prefer to leave that bench, 
and will lake his seat in some other 
quarter of the House, lalher than le- 
trace the steps which Sir Kobeil Peel 
look in 1842. He is not the piomoler 
of this war; his speeches have shown 
that he is anxious for peace, and that 
he hoped to be*a Minister who might 
dispense blessings by llte remission of 
taxes to the people; an<l 1 do not be¬ 
lieve the right hon. (ienlleman will 
consent to be made the instrument to 
icimpose upon the country tlie Excise 
duties which have been rejiealcd, or the 
Import duties which in pa^t limes iii- 
dieted such enormous injuiy upon trade. 
The property-tax is the lever, or llie 
e weapon; with which the piopiietors of 
• lands and houses in this kingdom will 
S have to support the ‘ integrity and inde- 
Jjttdence' of the Oiluman J^.mpirc. 
f.utmtlemen, I congratulate you, that 
^^^cry-maa of you has a Tuik upon his 
'"’•Vouldere' 

The hon. Member for Aylesbury (Mr. 
ywd) spoke of our ‘ triumphant posi- 
,^the position in which the Go¬ 


vernment has placed us l)y plf<lging 
this countiy to supiioil ihe 'l'mkx I 
see nothing like a liiunqdi in ihc fad, 
that in aeldilion to our many duties to 
our own country, we have accepted the' 
defence of Iwe'iity millions or nmio of 
the people of Tuikcy, on whose lie-lialf, 
but, I believe, not tor their benefit, we 
are about to saciilicc the b]ot)d and 
trcasuie of England. But there aie 
other penalties and other considerations. 
I will say little about the Kefoim Bill, 
because, as the noble l.oid tl.oid loim 
Russell) is aware, 1 do not icjjnid ii as 
an unmi.xed blessing, lint 1 iliink even 
hon. Gentlemen opposite will admit 
that it would be well if the irpresenta- 
lioii of the people in tliis House weie 
in a more satisfactory state, and that it 
is Linfoitunale that we ate not pcimiUed, 
calmly and with mutual gooil hding, 
to consider the question, imdisliubed by 
the tliunder of aililleiy and undisina\ed 
by the disasters which aic insepainblc 
bum a stale of war. 

With regaul to tiadc, I can sjieak 
with some aulhoiity as to the stale of 
things in Eancashirc. dbe Ivu-'inn 
trade is not only at an end, but it is 
made an ofleiice against tlie law to dtal 
willi any of our customers in fiis'-ia. 
The Geimau trade is most injiniously 
nlieclcd by the unceitainly whicli pie- 
vails on tlie continent of Euiop'e. I lic 
i.evanl trade, a very impotlanl binncli, 
is almost extinguished in the jncseiit 
state of aftairs in Gieece, 'ruiKey in 
Euiope, and Syiia. All propeily in 
trade is diminisliing in value, whilst its 
burdens aic incieasing. 'bhe (iinds iiavc 
fallen in value to the anioinit ol about 
120,000,000/. steiliiig. and lailuay pio- 
perty is (piolcd at about No,000.00-/. 
less than was the case a year ago. I 
do not pieleiid to ask the hon. Mimber 
for Aylesbuiy ijMr. Eayaid) 10 pul these 
losses, these gieat (icsliuclious of pio- 
perty, against the satisfaction he tcels 
at the ‘ tiiumphant jx>sition at which 
we have arrived. He may content him¬ 
self with the dream that we aie sup¬ 
porting the * integrity and independence 
of Tuikey, though 1 doubt whether 
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bringing three foreign armies on her 
soil, raising insurrections in her pro¬ 
vinces, and hopelessly exhausting her 
finances, is a rational mode of main¬ 
taining her as an independent Power. 

But we are sending out 30.000 troops 
to 'rurkey, and in that number are not 
included the men serving on lioard tlic 
fleets. Here arc 30,000 lives! There 
is a thiill of horror sometimes when a 
j single liie is lost, and we sigli at the 
j Io>s of a friend, or of a casual acqiiainl- 
nnee! But Iwiv ive aie in r/anger of 
losing —and I give the o/i/nions of 
nulitaiy men and not my own merely 
10,000, or it may he 20,000 lives, (hat j 
may be sacrificed in tliis sluiggle. I 
have never pietcndcd to any sympathy 
for the military jirofession - Init 1 have 
sympathy for my fellow-mcn and fellow- 
countrymen, wherever they may he. I 
have heard very melancholy aceoimts of 
the scenes whicli have been witnes>,cd 
in tlie sepal at ions fioin families occa¬ 
sioned by this expedition to tlie P^st. 
But it will be said, and probably the 
noble I/Ord the Member for Tiveiton 
will say, that it is a just war. a glorious 
war, and that T am full of moibid senti¬ 
mentality, and have introduced topics 
not woilhy to be nw.“ntionerl in Pailia- 
ment. But these ate matters affecting 
the happiness of the homes of England, 
and we, who ate the representatives and 
guaulians of those homes, wlicn the 
grand question of war is before us, 
should know at least that we have a 
case —that success is i)robal)le—and 
that an oliject is attainable, which may 
be commensurate wiUi the cost of war. 

There is another point which gives 
me some anxiety. You are boasting of 
an alliance with France. Alliances are 
dangeious things. It is an alliance with 
Turkey that has drawm us into this war. 

I would not advise alliances with any 
nation, but I would cultivate friendship 
with all nations. 1 would have no 
alliance that might drag us into mea¬ 
sures which it is neither our duty nor 
our interest to undertake. By our pre¬ 
sent alliance with Turkey. Turkey can¬ 
not make peace without the consent of 


England and France; and by this 
boasted alliance w'ith France we may 
find ourselves involved in great difficul¬ 
ties at some future period of these 
transactions. 

I have endeavoured to look at the 
whole of this question, and I declare, 
♦after studying the correspondence which 
has been laid on the table — knowing 
what 1 know of Kusda and of Turkey 
—seeing wlint I see of Austria and of 
Pnis.sia—feeling the enormous jieiils to 
I which this country is now exposed, 1 
am ama/ed at the course which the 
Government have /)iirsijcrJ. and J am 
hoi'ri/ied at the results to which their 
policy must inevitably tend. I do not 
say this in any spirit of )io>tility to tlie 
Government. 1 have never been hos¬ 
tile to them. 1 have once or twice felt'' 
it my duty to s])eak, with some degree 
of shar])ncss, of particular Members of'' 
the Adiuinistiation, but 1 suspect that 
in private they would admit that my 
censure w'as merited. But 1 have never 
entertained a party hostility to tlie 
Government. 1 know something of 
the difficulties tiny have liad to en¬ 
counter. and I have no doubt that, in 
taking office, they acted in as patriotic 
a spirit as is generally expected from • 
Members of this House. So long as 
their course was one which I could sup¬ 
port, or even c.xcuse, thty liavc liad my 
support. But this is not an ordinal y 
question; it is not a question of re¬ 
forming the University of O-xford, or 
of abolishing ‘ministers’ money’ in 
Ireland; the matter now before us 
affects the character, the ]iolicy, and the 
vital interests of the Empiie; and when 
I think the Government have commit¬ 
ted a grievous — it may be a fatal error 
—1 am bound to tell them so. 

1 am told indeed that the war is popu¬ 
lar, and that it is foolish and eccentric to 
oppose it. I doubt if the w'ar is very 
popular in this House. But as to what 
IS, or has been popular, I may ask, what 
was more popular than the American 
war ? There were persons lately living 
in Manchester who had seen the re¬ 
cruiting party going through the '^rin- 
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cipal streets of that city, accompanied 
by llm parochial clergy in full canoni¬ 
cals. exhorting the people to enlist to 
put down the relrels in the i.\mciican 
?!calonies. Where is now the pojmlaiity 
^ of that di''astious and disgracclul war, 

^ and who »s the man to defend it? I>ul 
, if hon. Members will turn to llie cone- 
jsjKHidence between Oeorgelll and J.oid 
North on the subject of that war, they 
will find that tlie Ring’s chief aigunient 
fur continuing the war was, that it 
would be dishonourable in him to make 
peace so long as ibc war was ])opu}:ir 
' with the people. Again, wlial war 
could be wore popular than the Fivnch 
war? Has not the noble Lord (Lord I 
John Russell) said, not long ago, iij 
this House, that peace was rendered 

f fficuU if not impos!-il)le by tlie con- 
ict of the English juess in 1-S03? h’or 
^yself, I do not liouble myself wlielher 
my conduct in Parliament is ])<)jHihir or 
not. I care only lliat it sliall be wise 
and just as regards the permanent in¬ 
terests of my country, ami i despise 
fiom the bottom of my liearl the man 
who speaks a woid in fa\’oiir of this 
war, or of any war which he believes 
might have been avoided, mciely be- 
wuse the press and a portion of the 
people urge the Cjovcrnmenl to enter 
mto it. 

I recollect a passage of a distinguished 
French writer and statcsniarr wliicli 
hears strongly upon our piesent jtosi- 
tion: he says,— 

‘The country which can comprehend and 
act upon the lessons which God has given it 


in the past events of its history, is secure 
in the most imminent crises of its fate.' 

The past events of our history have 
taught me .that the iiUeivenlion of this 
country in Kuiopean wais is not only 
unnecessary, iml calamitous; that we 
have rarely come out of such intenen- 
tion having succeeded in (he olijects we 
fought foi ; that a tielit of Soo.ooo.oooh 
sterling has lieen iiicurieii by the policy 
which the noble Ford apptoies, a|>[)a- 
rently for no other leason than llial it 
dates fiom the time of William 111 ; ami 
that, not debt alone has hivn incurud, 
but that we have left Juiiopc at least 
as inuc/i in chains as before a single ^ 
efioit was made by us to tcscuc her 
fjom lyjanny. J believe, if this eoimliy, 
seventy ycais ago. had adopted ilie 
piinciplc of non-intervention in every 
CISC where her iiUeiests weie not di- 
reelly and olwioiisly assailed, that she 
w'oukl have lieen saved Irom much of 
the jiaujjerism and liiulal ciiines by 
which our Goveimuent ami peojilc have 
alike been di-giaced. Tliis country 
might have been a garden, every dwili- 
ing might l)a\e been of marble, ami 
every peison who li(a<ls its sod might 
have been siiffieiently educated. \Ve 
should indeed have ha<l less of military 
glory. We might liavc hud neither 
Tialalgar nor Waterloo; but wc should 
have set the higli examj)le of a ( hiis- 
tian nation, fiee in its institutions, eoui- 
teous and just in its comUiet towauK 
all foieign States, and lesling its policy 
on the unchangeable foundation of 
Chiistian moialily. 
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At this hour of the ni^ht I shall not 
make a speech; hut I wish to say a few 
things in answer to the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London, who 
has very strangely misapprehended— 
I am not allowed to say ‘ misrepre¬ 
sented’—what fell from my hon. Friend 
the Member for the West Riding. The 
noble Lord began by saying tliat my 
hon. Friend had charged the (lovern- 
menl with making war in something of 
a propagandist spirit in favour of nation* 
alities throughout the Continent; but 
that was the exact contrary of what my 
hon. Friend did say. What he said 
was, that that jmrlion of the people of 
this country who had clamoured for 
war, and whose opinion formed the 
basis whereupon the Government 
grounded their plea for the populatity 
of the war, were in favour of the setting 
up of nationalities; but my hon. Friend 
showed that the Government had no 
such object, and the war no such 
tendency. The next mi'ircpreNcnla- 
tion was, that my hon. Friend had 
spoken in favour of the suitm qvo; 
but there is not the shadow of a shade 
of truth in that statement. What my 
hon. Friend said was precisely the 
contrary; but the noble Lord, arguing 
from his own misapprehension of my 


hon. Friend’s meaning, went on then to , 
show that it wouhl not do to establish 
a peace on the status qjio terms, thus 
knocking down a position which no¬ 
body had set uj). The noble Loid was 
also guilty of another mistake with 
refeicnce to an o])servati()n of my hon. 
iMiend as to the chaiacter and [)o&ition 
of the d'urks. We have referred over 
and over a^n to a monstrous state¬ 
ment mad^by the noble Lord the 
Member for Tiverton as to the im¬ 
provement of "the Tui^:s—a statement 
which is contradicted by all facts. To- 
niglit, with a disingenuousiicss which I 
should be ashamed to use in argument 
—[Cries of ‘ Oh ! ’]—it is very well for 
hon. Gentlemen who come down to 
cheer a minister to cry ‘ Oh! ’ but is it 
a fact, or is it not? Is there a man 
who hears me who docs not know per- | 
fcctly well, when the noble Lord said | 
that the I'urks had impioved within the \ 
last twenty years more than any other i 
nation in Luiope, that the statement j 
referred not to the Christians, whose, 
lights and interests we w’ere defending, 
but to the cliaracter of the Mahometan 
population ? But to-night, with a dis- 
ingonuousness which I could not con¬ 
descend to be guilty of, the noble Lord 
has assumed that the statement referred 
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lo the condition of the Christian popu¬ 
lation. 

The real question was, as every hon. 
f Gentleman knows, What was the con¬ 
dition of the Mahometan ? and there is 
not a Gentleman in this House who is 
not aware that the Mahometan poition 
of the population of the Turkish Em¬ 
pire is in a decaying and dying con¬ 
dition, and that the two great Empires 
which have undertaken to set it on its 
legs again will find it about the most 
difficult task in which they ever were 
engaged. What do your own ofiiceis 
say ? Here is an extract from a letter 
which appeared in the papers the other 
day:— 

‘They ought to set these rascally Turks 
to mend them [the roads], which might 
^easily be done, as under the clay there is 
plenty of capital stone. They are, I am 
sorry to say, bringing more of these brutes 
Into the Crimea, which makes more 
mouths to feed, without being of any 
use.' 

I have seen a private letter, too, fiom 
an able and distinguished officer in the 
Crimea, who says— 

‘ Half of us do not know what we arc 
fighting for, and the other |lialf only pray 
that we may not be fighting for the 
Turks.' , 

The only sign of improvement whicli 
has been manifested that 1 know of is, 
that on a gieat emergency, when their 
Empire, under theadvicc of Her M ajesty’s 
Government, and that of their Ambas¬ 
sador, was placed in a situation of great 
peril, the Turks managc'd to make an 
expiring effort, and to get up an army 
which the Government, so far as I can 
hear, has since permitted to be almost 
destroyed. 

Another sign of improvement is, 
perhaps, that they have begun to wear 
trowsers; but as to their commerce, 
their industry, or their revenue, nothing 
can be in a worse condition. You have 
now two Empires attempting to set the 
Turkish Empire up again; and it is 
saidfthat a third great Empire is also 


about to engage in the task. The Turk 
wants to borrow money, but he c.'innot 
borrow it to-day in the London market 
at less than from eight to nine percent. 
Russia, on the other hand, is an b'mpirc 
against which three gieat Empires, if 
Turkey can be counted one still, .are 
now combined, and it is said that 
a fourth great Empire will soon join 
the ranks of its enemies. Hut Russian 
funds at this moment are very little 
lower than the .stock of tlie Loiulon 
and Noilh-Wcslcrn Railway. You 
have engaged lo set lliis Turkish I'au- 
pire up again —a task in which every¬ 
body knows you must fail—and you 
have persuaded the Tuik eater into 
a contest, one of the very liist proceed¬ 
ings in which lias forced him to moil- 
gage lo the Engli.sli cajiitatisl a vciy 
Large portion—and the secuicsl portion, 
too, of his revenues—namely, that 
which he derives from Egypt, amount¬ 
ing in fact, in a fiscal and financial 
point of view, lo an actual dismember¬ 
ment of the Turkish Empire, liya stpa- 
lalion of Egypt from it. Why is it 
that the noble Lortl has to-night come 
forward as the defender of the (ireeks i* 
Is it that he has discovered, when this 
war is over, that Turkey, wliich lie 
has undertaken to protect, the Empire 
which he is to defend and sustain 
against the Emperor of Russia, will 
have been smothered under his affec¬ 
tionate embrace? or, lo quote die 
powerful language of the Times, wlitn 
the Vienna note was refused, that what¬ 
ever else may be the result of the war 
in which Turkey has plunged Europe, 
this one thing is certain, that at its 
conclusion there may be no Turkish 
Empire lo talk about ? 

The noble I./>rd quoted a letter 
which I wiote some lime .ago, and 
which, like others who have discussed 
it, he found it not easy to answer. In 
that letter I referred lo Don I’acificos 
case; and I am sure that the noble 
Lord the Mcmiicr for 'J'iveiton will 
remember a despatch which he received 
through Baron Brunnow, from Count 
Nesselrode, on that subject,—a despatch 
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whicli 1 think the House will for¬ 
give my reading to it on the present 
occasion, as it gives the Russian Go¬ 
vernment’s estimation of that act of 
‘ material guarantee’ on tlie part of 
England:— 

‘ It remains to be seen whether Great 
Britain, abusing the advantages which are 
afforded her by her immense maritime 
superiority, intends henceforth to pursue 
an isolated policy, without caring for 
those engagements which bind her to the 
other Cabinets; whether she intends to 
disengage herself from every obligation, as 
w'ell as from all commnnily of action, and 
to authorize all great Powers, on every 
fitting opportunity, to recognize to the 
weak no other rule but their own will, no 
other right hut their own physical strength. 
Your Excellency will please to read this 
despatch to Lord Palmerston, and to give 
him a copy of it.’ 

If there had been no more temper— 
no more sense—no more unity in tlie 
negotiations which took i)lacc with 
regard to this matter, in all probability 
wc might have had a war about it. It 
was a case in which Russia might have 
gone to war with this country, if she 
had been so minded. But Russia did 
not do that. Eortunately, the negotia¬ 
tions that ensued settled that question 
without bringing that disaster upon 
Europe. But the noble l.oid again 
misinteiprcted my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Cobden). I appeal to every Gentleman 
who heard my hon. Friend's speech 
whether the drift of it was not this— 
that in this quarrel, Prussia, and cer¬ 
tainly Austria, had a nearer and 
stronger interest than England, and 
that he could not understand why the 
terms which Austria might consider 
fair and safe for herself and for Turkey, 
might not be accepted with honour by 
this country and by France? Now, I 
am prepared to show that, from the 
beginning of this dispute, there is not a 
single thing which Austria wished to 
do in the course of the negotiations, or 
even which France wished to do, that 
the Government of the noble Lord did 


not systematically refuse its assent to, 
and that the noble Lord’s Government 
is alone responsible for the failure in- 
every particular point which took place 
in these negotiations. I will not trou¬ 
ble the House by going into the history 
of these negotiations now, further than 
just to state two facts, which will not 
take more than a few sentences. The 
noble Lord referred to the note which 1 
Russia wanted Turkey to sign, known 
as the Menchikoff note; but the noble 
Lord knows as well as I do, that when 
the French Ambassador, M. l)c la 
Cour, went to Constantinople, or 
whilst he was at Constantinople, he 
received expicss instructions fiom the 
P'.mpeior of the French not to take 
upon himself the responsibility of incit¬ 
ing the Sultan to 1 eject that note! 

[‘ No.’] I know this is the fact, be¬ 
cause it is stated in Lord Cowley’s* 
despatch to the noble Lord. 

1 am expressing no opinion on the 
propriety of what was here done; I 
simply state the fact: and it was 
through the interference of Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe—acting, I pre¬ 
sume, in accordance with instnictions 
from our Cabinet, and promising the 
intervention of the fleets—that the 
rejection of that note was secured. 
The next fact I have to mention is this. 
When in .September, Ia 5 t year, the last 
propositions were drawn up by Counts 
Buol and Nesselrode, and offered at 
Olrniitz by tlie Einj^eror, as a final 
settlement of the question, although 
Austria and Prussia were in favour of 
those propositions; though Loid West¬ 
moreland himself said (1 do not quote 
his exact words, but their substance) 
that they were of such a nature as 
might be received ; thus indicating his 
favourable opinion of them; and 
though, likewise, the Emperor of the 
French himself declared that they 
guarded all the points in which Eng¬ 
land and France were concerned (for 
this was stated by Count Walewski 
when he said that the Emperor was 
prepared to order his Ambassador at 
Constantinople to sign them *hlong 
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with the other Ambasinctovs, and to 
offer them to tlie I’orlc in exclianf,'e for 
, the Vienna note), neverlheless, the J'.ail 
of Clarendon wrote, not in a very states¬ 
manlike manner in such an emergency, 
but in almost a contemi)tuous tone, 
that our Oovernment would not, ujxm 
any consideration, have anything lur- 
ther to do with the Vienna note. Tlie 
rejection, first of the amended Mcn- 
ebikoff note, and then of the Olnnitz 
note, was a policy adopted solely by 
the Government of this countiy, and 
only concurred in, Init not lecom- 
mended, by the I'rcnch Governnient 
and the other Governments of luitoj)c. 
Whether this policy uas right or wiong, 
there can be no doul)t (.)f the fact; 
and I am prepared to stake my le] sta¬ 
tion for accuracy and for a knowledge 
'yOf the 3'higlish language on this inlcr- 
' prelation of the documents which have 
i)een laid before us. Tlial being so. on 
what pretence could we expect that 
Austria sliould go to war in conij^any 
with us for objects far beyond wlint she 
thought satisfactory at tlie beginning? 
or why should we ask the Kmpcior of 
the French to go to war for objects 
which he did not coiitemjdale, and to 
insist on conditions wFicli, in the 
month of September of last >ear, he 
thought W'holl^unneces-VLiy ? 

I But one fact more 1 hope the House 
will allow me to slate. There is a 
despatch in existence which was never 
produced to the people of this country, 
hut which made its first apjiearancc in 
^ St. Petersburg newsjiajier, and was 
afterwards publislrcd in the 3*aiis 
journals—a despatch in which the 
Kmperor of the Frencli, or his Ministei, 
urged the Russian Government to 
accept the Vienna note on the express 
ground—I give the exact words —tliat 
' ‘ its general sense differed in nothing 
from the sense of the original propo¬ 
sitions of Prince Menchikoff.' Why, 
Sir, can there be dissimulation more 
extraordinary—can there be guilt more 
conclusive than that this Government 
shoul^ act as it did, after it had re¬ 
commended the Emperor of Russia to 
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accept the Vienna nole? For tlie 
noble Foril lias told us. over and o\er 
again, that tlie Government of Kngl.'uul 
concurred in all the sUps taken bv the 
French Government. The House will 
allow me to read the vtu y wools of the 
despatch, for, after all, tlii.s is no veiy 
small mnUer. 1 have an lOngdidi liaus- 
lation, but the Fieiich oiigiiial is under¬ 
neath, and any ium. Gentleman ulto 
chooses may see it. 'I'lie <k-.])alch is 
fiom M. Droiiyn dc IJniys. tlie Ficncli 
F oreign Minister, who stales ;— 

‘ That which the Gahinct of St. Peters¬ 
burg ought to desire is an act of the 
I’orlc, which teslilus that it lias taken 
into serious cousideiation the niissiiui of 
Prince Meuchikolf, and that it uiuleis 
homage to the synipatlncs which an 
identity of uligion inspires in the Kiu- 
p<ror Nicliolas for all Chribliaiii. yl llic 
Kastern rite.’ 

And fai tiler on ;— 

‘ TJiey [tlie l-'icnch (lovernmcnl] siih- 
niit it to the Cabinet of St. IVlerslnirg 
with the hope tlnil it will find iliat its 
general sense dilfers in nothing from the 
sense of the proposition iirescnled by 
Piiiicc Menchikojf,’ 

The Fiench w'oids are: — 

‘ Que son sens general ne dill ere en 
ricn dn sens du projet preseutc par M. le 
Prince McnchikoH.’ 

It then goes on : — 

‘And that it gives It satisfaction on all 
the essential points of its dcniaiids. '1 he 
slight vaiiation in the form ol it will not 
be observed by the masses of the people, 
cither in Russia or in Turkey, 'i o tlieir 
eyes, the step taken by the I'ortc [that is, 
in accepting it] will preserve all the sig- 
nificaiion wliich tlie Cabinet of St. Peters¬ 
burg wishes to give It; and Mis Majesty 
the Kmperor Nicholas will appear to them 
always as the powerful and respected pro¬ 
tector of their religious faii.i.' 

This despatch was wiitten, recom¬ 
mending la note Frani;ahe; which is the 
basis of, and is in reality and substance 
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the same thing with, the Vienna note; 
but, up to this moment, neither the 
Government of France nor the Govern¬ 
ment of which the noble Lord is a 
MemlMjr has for an instant denied the 
justice—I do not say the extent or de¬ 
gree—but the justice of the claim made 
on the part of the Russian Government 
against the Turks; and now they turn 
round upon their own note and lell you 
that theie was a different construction 
put upon it. Was there any construc¬ 
tion i)ut upon it, which was different 
from the recommendation here made 
and the argument used by the French 
Government ? No; and the whole of 
that statement is a statement that is 
delusive, and if I weie not in this 
House I would characterise it by a 
harsher epithet. I say now what I 
stated in March last, and what I have 
since said and written to the country, 
that you arc making war against the 
Government which accci)tcd your own 
terms of peace; and 1 state this now 
only for the purpose of urging upon 
the House and upon the Government 
that you are bound at least, after making 
war for many months, to exact no 
further let ms from the Stale with which 
you are at war, than such as will give 
t!\at security which at first you believed 
to be necessary; and that if you cairy 
on a war for vengeance—if you carry on 
a war for conipiest—if you carry on a 
war for purposes of Government at 
home, as many wars have been carried 
on in past times, I say you will be 
guilty of a heinous crime, alike in the 
eyes of God and of man. 

O.ie other remark perhaps tlie House 
will permit me to make. The noble 
Lord spoke very confidently to-night; 
and a very considerable portion of his 
speech—hoping, as I do, for the resto¬ 
ration of peace at some time or another 
—was to me not very satisfactory. I 
think that he would only be acting a 
more statesmanlike pait if, in his 
speeches, he were at least to abstain 
from those trifling but still irritating 
charges which he is constantly making 
against the Russian Government. I 


can conceive one nation going to war 
with another nation; but why should 
the noble Lord say, ‘ The Sovereign of .i 
that Slate does not allow Bibles to be ^ 
circulated—he suppressed this thing 
here, and he put down something else 
there’? What did one of the noble 
Lord’s present colleagues say of the 
Government of our ally? Did he not 
thank God that his despotism could not 
suppress or gag our newspaper press, 
and declare that the people of France 
were subject to the worst tyranny in 
F^urope ? These statements from a 
Minister — from one who has been 
Prime Minister, and who, for aught I 
know, may be again Prime Minister— 
show a littleness that I did not expect 
from a statesman of this country, whose 
fate and whose interests hang on cvei'^ 
word the noble Lord utters, and when 
the fate of thousands, aye, and of tens of” 
thousands, may depend on whether the 
noble Lord should make one false step 
in the position in whicli he is now 
placed. 

And when terrible calamities were 
coming upon your army, where was 
this Government? One Minister was 
in Scotland, another at the sea-side,‘ 
and for six weeks no meeting of the 
Cabinet took place. I do not note 
when Cabinet;? are hel^d—1 sometimes 
observe that they sit for four or five 
hours at a time, and then I think some¬ 
thing is wrong—but for six weeks, or 
two months, it is said no meeting of 
the Ministers was licld. The noble 
Lord President was making a small 
speech on a great subject somewhere in 
Cumberland. At Bedford he descanted 
on the fate of enipiics, forgetting that 
there was nothing so likely to destroy 
an empiie as unnecessary wars. At 
Bristol he was advocating a new His- 
toiy of England, which, if impaitially 
written, 1 know not how the noble 
Lord’s policy for the last few months ' 
will show to posterity. The noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton undeitook a 
more difficult task—a labour left un¬ 
accomplished by Voltaire—and, when 
he addressed the Hampshire peasantry, 
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in one short sentence he ovei turned 
the New Testament and destroyed the 

^ foundations of the Christian religion, 

‘ Now, Sir, 1 have only to speak on 

■I one more point. My hon. Friend the 
Member for the West Riding, in wlrat 
he said about the condition of the Eng¬ 
lish army in the Crimea, I believe ex¬ 
pressed only that which all in this 
House feel, and which, I trust, every 
person in this country capable of think¬ 
ing feels. When I look at Gentlemen 
on that bench, and consider all their 
policy has brought about within the 
past twelve months, I scarcely dare 
trust myself to speak of them, cither in 
or out of their presence. We all know 
what we have lost in this House. 
Here, silting near me, very often sat 
•the Member for Frome (Colonel Hoyle). 
I met him a short lime ])eforc he went 
f out, at Mr. Westerton’s, the bookseller, 
near Hyde Park Corner. I asked him 
whether he was going out? He an¬ 
swered, he was afraid he was; not 
afraid in the sense of personal fear—he 
knew not that; but he said, with a look 
and a tone I shall never forget, ‘It is 
no light matter for a m^n who has a 
wife and five little children.’ The 
stormy Euxine is his grave; his wife is 
a widow, his children fatherless. On the 
other side of the House sat a Member, 
with whom I Vas not Acquainted, who 
has lost his life, and another of whom I 
knew something (Colonel Blair). Who 
is there that does not recollect his 
frank, amiable, and manly countenance V 
1 doubt whether there were any men on 
either side of the House who were more 
capable of fixing the goodwill and af¬ 
fection of those with whom they were 
associated. Well, but the place that 
Itnew them shall know them no more 
for ever. 

f I have specified only two; but there 
are a hundred officers who have been 
killed in battle, or who have died of 
their wounds; forty have died of dis- 
; and more than two hundred 
others have been wounded more or less 
severely. This has been a terribly 
destfuctive war to officers. They have 
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been, as one would have expected them 
to be, the first in valour as the first in 
place; they have suffered luoic in pro¬ 
portion to their numbers than the com¬ 
monest soldiers in the ranks. This has 
spread sorrow over the wliole country, 
I was in the House of Lords when the 
vole of thanks was moved. In the 
gallery were many ladies, threc-fourllis 
of whom were dressed in the deepest 
mourning. Is this nothing? And in 
cvesy village, cottages are to be found 
into which sorrow has entered, and as I 
believe, through the policy of the Minis¬ 
try, which might have been avoided. 
No one supposes that the Government 
wislied to spread the pall of sorrow 
over the land; but this we ha<l a right 
to ex])ect, that they would at least 
show becoming gravity in discussing a 
subject the appalling conse(|uences of 
which may come home to individuals 
and to the nation. 1 recollect wlum 
Sir Rol)ert Peel addressed the House 
on a dispute which threatened hostili¬ 
ties with the United .Stales,— 1 recollect 
the gravity of his countenance, the so¬ 
lemnity of his tone, his whole de¬ 
meanour showing that he felt in his 
soul the responsibility that rested on 
him. 

I have seen this, and I have seen the 
present Ministry. Thcie was the buf¬ 
foonery at the Reform Club. Was 
that becoming a mailer of this grave 
nature? Has there been a solemnity 
of manner in the sj)ccehcs heard in con¬ 
nection with this war—and have Minis¬ 
ters shown themselves statesmen and 
Christian men when speaking on a 
subject of this nature ? It is very easy 
for the noble Lord the Mtmlx;r for 
Tiverton to rise and say that 1 am 
against war under all circumstances; 
and that if an enemy were to land on 
our shores, I should make a calculation 
as to whether it would be cheaper to 
take him in or keep him out, and that 
my opinion on this question is not to 
be considered either by Parliament or 
the country. I am not afraid of dis¬ 
cussing the war with the noble Lord 
on his own principles. I understand 
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the Blue Books as well as he; and, 
leaving out all fantastic and visionary 
notions about what will become of us 
if something is not done to destroy or to 
Clippie Russia, I say—and I say it with 
as much confidence as I ever said any¬ 
thing in my life—that the war cannot 
be justified out of these documents; and 
that impartial history will teach this to 
posterity if we do not comprehend it 
now. 

I am not, nor did I ever preten^J to 
be, a statesman; and that character is 
so tainted and so equivocal in our day, 
that I am not sure that a pure and 
honourable ambition would aspire to 
it. I have not enjoyed for thirty years, 
like these noble Lords, the honours and 
emoluments of office. I have not set 
my sails to every passing breeze. I am 


a plain and simple citizen, sent here by 
one of the foremost constituencies of 
the Empire, representing feebly, per¬ 
haps, but honestly, I dare aver, the 
opinions of very many, and the true 
interests of all those who have sent me 
here. Let it not be said that I am 
alone in my condemnation of this war, 
and of this incapable and guilty Ad¬ 
ministration. And, even if I were alone, 
if mine were a solitary voice, raised 
amid the din of arms and the clamours 
of a venal press, I should have the con¬ 
solation I have to-night—and which I 
trust will be mine to the last moment 
of my existence—the piiceless consola¬ 
tion that no word of mine has tcndcil 
to promote the squandering of my 
country’s treasure or the spilling of one 
single drop of my country’s blood. 
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NEGOTIATIONS AT VIENNA. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, FEBRUARY 23, 1855- 
From Hansard. 


■ ron February 21 Lord Palmerston announced in the House of Commons that Mr. Glad¬ 
stone. the Chancellor of the Excheciuer, Mr. Sidney Herbert, the folomal Secretary, 
Mr. Cardwell, the President of the Board of Trade, and Sir James Graham, the hist 
Lord of the Admiralty, had resigned the olEccs which they had accepted a fortnight 
before The ground of this secession was the impression entertained by the above- 
named personages that the Committee of Inquiry moved for by Mr Roebuck was 
equivalent to a vote of censure on them, as they had formed part of the Government 
of Lord Aberdeen, whose conduct of the Russian war was impugned by the appoint¬ 
ment of the Committee. The places vacated by these secessions were hlled up on 

February 28.] 


I AM one of tlfbse formlhg the majority 
of the House, I suspect, who are dis¬ 
posed to look upon our present position 
as one of more than ordinal y gravity. 

I am one, also, of those, not probably 
constituting so great a majority of the 
House, who regret extremely the cir¬ 
cumstances which have obliged the right 
hon. Gentlemen who are now upon tins 
bench to secede from the Government 
of the noble Lord the Member for T iver- 
ton. I do not take upon me for a 
moment to condemn them; because I 
think, if there be anything in which a 
man must judge for himself, it is whether 
he should take office if it be offered to 
him, whether he should secede from 
office, whether he should serve under a 
particular leader, or engage in the ser¬ 
vice 8f the Crown, or retain office in a 


particular emergency. In such rases I 
think that the decision must be left to 
his own conscience and his own judg¬ 
ment ; and I should be the last person 
to condemn any one for the decision to 
which he might come. I think, how¬ 
ever, that the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman is one which the House 
cannot have listened to without being 
j convinced that be and his retiring Col¬ 
leagues have been moved to the course 
which they have taken by a deliberate 
judgment upon this question, which, 
whether it be right or wrong, is fully 
explained, and is honest to the House 
and to the country. ^ 

Now, Sir, I said that I regretted their 
secession, because 1 am one of those 
who do not wish to see the Government 
of the noble Lord the Member for 
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Tiverton overthrown. The House knows 
well, and nobody knows better than the 
noble Lord, that I have never been one 
of his ardent and enthusiastic supporters. 

1 have often disapproved of his policy 
both at home and abroad; but I hope that 

1 do not bear to him, as I can honestly 
say that 1 do not bear to any man in 
this House-—for from all 1 have received 
unnumbered courtesies—any feeling that 
lakes even the tinge of personal ani¬ 
mosity; and even if I did, at a moment 
so grave as this, no feeling of a personal 
character whatever should prevent me 
fiom doing that which I think now, of 
all times, we arc called upon to do—that 
which we honestly and conscientiously 
believe to be for the permanent interests 
of the country. W'c are in lliis position, 
that for a month past, at least, there has 
been a chaos in the regions of the Ad¬ 
ministration. Nothing can be more 
embarrassing—I hadalmost saidnothing 
can be more luimiliating—than the posi¬ 
tion which we ofler to the country; and 

1 am afraid that the knowledge of our 
position is not confined to the limits of 
these islands. 

It will be admitted that we want a 
Government; that if the country is to 
be saved from llte lireakers which now 
surround it, there must be a Govern¬ 
ment; and it devolves upon llie House 
of Commons to lise to the gravity of 
the occasion, and to support any man 
who is conscious of his responsibility, 
and who is honestly offering and en¬ 
deavouring to deliver the country from 
the embarrassment in which we now 
find it. We are at war, and I shall not 
say one single sentence with regard to 
the policy of the war or its origin, and 

I know not that I shall say a single 
sentence with regard to the conduct of 
it; but the fact is that we arc at war 
with the greatest military Power, pro¬ 
bably, of the world, and that we are 
carrying on our operations at a distance 
of 3000 miles fiom home, and in the 
neighbourhood of the strongest fortifi¬ 
cations of that great military Empire. 

1 will not stop to criticise—though it 

I really invites me—the fact that some 

who have told us that we were in danger 
from the aggressions of that Empire, at 
the same time told us that that Empire , 
was powerless for aggression, and also 
that it was impregnable to attack. By 
some means, however, the public have 
been alarmed as if that aggiessive power 
were unbounded, and they have been 
induced to undertake an expedition, as if 
the invasion of an impregnable country 
were a matter of holiday-making lalher 
than of w’ar. 

But we are now in a peculiar position 
with regard to that war; for, if 1 am 
not mistaken—and I think I gathered 
as much from the language of llie right 
hon. Gentleman—at this vciy moment 
terms have been agreed upon—agreed 
upon by the Cabinet of Lord Aberdeen 
consented to by the noble Lord the 
Member for Tiverton when he was in 
that Cabinet; and ratified and confirmed ' 
by him upon the foimation of his own 
Goveinmeiit—ami that those terms are 
now specifically known and understood ; 
and that they have been offered to the 
Government with which this country is 
at war, and in conjunction with France 
and Austria—one, ceitainly, and the 
other supposed to be—an ally of this 
country. Now, those terms consist of 
four pioposilions, which 1 shall neither 
describe nor d^cuss, because they are 
known to the House ; but three of them 
are not matters of dispute; and with 
regard to the other, 1 think that the 
noble Lord the Member for the City of 
of Lond()nstated,upon a recent occasion, 
that it was involved in this proposition, 
—that tile prepondciant power of Russia 
in the Black Sea should cease, and that 
Russia had accepted it with that inter¬ 
pretation. Therefore, whatever differ¬ 
ence arises is merely as to the mode in 
which that ‘ preponderant power ’ shall 
be understood or made to cease. Now, 
there are some Gentlemen not far from 
me—there are men who write in the 
public press—there are thousands of 
persons in the United Kingdom at this 
moment—and I learn with astonishment 
and dismay that there are persons even 
in that grave assembly whicJi we are not 
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allowed to specify by a name in tins 
House—who have entertained dreams— 
■L.inpracticablc theories—expectations of 
‘Tvast Euro]H*an and Asiatic changes, of 
I revived nationalities, and of a new map 
' of Europe, if nut of the world, as a ic- 
suit or an object of this war. And it is 
fiom those Gentlemen that we heat con- 
liiuially, addressed to the noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton, language 
.vliich 1 cannot well understand. 'I'liey 
:a]l upon him to act, to carry on llie 
war with vigour, and to pioscciile enler- 
pii>es which neither Ids (ioveinnient 
nor any oilier GovenimeiU has ever 
seiiously entertained; but I woulil 
appeal to those Gentlemen wheiliei it 
does not become us—regaicling the line 
yiteiesls and the line honour of tlic 
countiy—if our (lOvernmenl haveoffered 
Jcims of peace to Russia, not to diaw 
M)ack fiom those icims, not to cause 
any unnccessarydclay, not to a<h>pl any 
subterfuge to ]>icvent those terms lieing 
accepted, not to attempt shuhles of any 
kind, not to endeavour to insist upon 
harder lei ms, and thus make tlie aj>- 
]>roach of peace even still moic distant 
than it is at present V 

\\ halever may be said about the 
honour of the countiy in any other le- 
Intion involved in tiiis afiair, this, at 
least. 1 exj>eet ^very niaij who hears me 
to admit—that if terms of peace have 
been offered they have been oflered in 
good faith, and shall be in honour and 
good faith adhered to; so that if, un¬ 
fortunately for Euroj)e and humanity, 
there should be any failure at Vienna, 
no man should point to the ICngUsh 
Government and to the aulhoiilics and 
rulers of this Christian country, and say 
that we have prolonged llie war and the 
infinite calamities of which it is the cause, 

1 have said that 1 was anxious that 
the Government of the noble l.oid 
should not be overthrown. Will the 
House allow me to say why I am so ? 
The noble Lord at the head of the 
Government has long been a groat 
authority with many persons in this 
counV7 upon foreign policy. His late 
colleague, and present envoy to Vienna, 
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I has long been a great authorilv with 
j a large portion of the people of this 
' country upon almost all ]H>Utical (j\ies- 
tions. With the cxccjilion of tiial un¬ 
happy selection of an ambassador at 
Con^tanlinoplc, 1 hold that thcie arc 
no men in this country nmre truly re- 
sponsilde for our present position in 
this war than the noble l.oid who now 
fills the higlicst office in llic Stale and 
llie noble J.oid wlio is now, I trust, 
rajiidly appio.ichiiig llic scene of Ids 
laliours in \ ienna. 1 do not say this, 
now to tluow Idanu* uptui those noble 
Lords, because tluii jiolicy, wliich I 
lioid to be wiong, they, without doubt, 
as fnmiy l)clie\e to be liglil; but 1 am 
only slating facts. U lias been their 
policy that lliey have enleied into war 
lor certain objects, and I am sure that 
neilher the noble Lord at the he.ad of 
the (iovcinment nor his late colie.'igue 
the noble Lord llie Member for l.ondon 
will shiink fiom the icsponsibilily which 
attaches to them. Well, Sir, now' we 
liavc those noble Lords in a jmsition 
wiiieh is, in my humble ojiinion, favour- 
nble to llie teiininalion of llic tiouljles 
which exist. 1 think that the mible 
land at the head of the Goveinment 
liimself would have nioie innucnce in 
stilling whatever may exist of clamour 
ill tliis counity Ui.iii any other Member 
of this House. 1 think, also, lliat tlic 
noble l.ord the Member lor I.otidon 
would not have umleilaken llie mission 
to Vienna If he had not enleitaincd 
some sliong Ijclicf that, by so doing, he 
miglit bring the W’ar to an end. No¬ 
body gains reputation by a failure in 
negotiation, and as that noble Loid is 
well aeijuainled with the whole ([uestion 
from the beginning to end, 1 cntei- 
lain a hope—I will not say a sanguine 
hope—that the result of that mission to 
Vienna will be to bring alioul a peace, 
to extricate this country from sonic of, 

I those difficulties inscpaiable from a 
I state of war. 

There is one subject upon which T 
should like to put a question to the 
noble Lord at the head of the Govern¬ 
ment. I shall not say one word here 
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about the state of the army in the 
Crimea, or one word about itb numbers 
or its condition. Every Member of this 
House, every inhabitant of this country, 
has been sufficiently hari'owed with de¬ 
tails regarding it.. To my solemn be¬ 
lief, thousands —nay, scores of thousands 
of persons—have retired to rest, night 
after night, whose slumbers have been 
disturbed or whose dieams have been 
based upon the sufferings and agonies 
of our soldiers in the Crimea. I should 
like to ask the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government—although I am not 
sure if he will feel that he can or ought 
to answer the question—whether the 
noble Lord the Member for London has 
power, after discussions have com¬ 
menced, and as soon as tliere shall be 
established good grounds for believing 
that the negotiations for peace will prove 
successful, to enter into any armistice ? 
[‘No! no!’] 

I know not. Sir, who it is that says 
‘ No, no,’ but I sliould like to sec any 
man get up and say tliat the destruc¬ 
tion of 300,000 human lives lost on all 
sides during the course of this unhappy 
conflict is not a sufficient sacrifice, "ihiu 
are not pretending to conquer territory 
—you are not pretending to hold forti¬ 
fied or unfortified towns; you have 
offered terms of peace which, as I 
understand them, I do not say are not 
moderate; and breathes there a man in 
this House or in this country whose 
appetite for blood is so insatiable that, 
even when terms of peace have been 
offered and accepted, he pines for that 
assault in which of Russian, Turk, 
French, and English, as sure as one 
man dies, 20,000 corpses will strew the 
streets of Sebastopol ? I say I should 
like to ask the noble Lord—and I am 
sure that he will feel, and that this 
House will feel, that I am speaking in 
no unfriendly manner towards the Go¬ 
vernment of which he is at the head— 
I should like to know, and I venture to 
hope that it is so, if the noble Lord the 
Member for London has power, at the 
earliest stage of these proceedings at 
Vienna, at which it can properly be 
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done—and I should think that it might 
properly be done at a very early stage 
—to adopt a course by which all further 
waste of human life may be put an end 
to, and further animosity between three I 
great nations be, as far as possible, 
prevented ? 

I appeal to the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government and to this 
House; I am not now complaining of I 
the war—I am not now complaining of 
the terms of peace, nor, indeed, of 
anything that has been done—but I 
wish to suggest to this House what, I 
believe, thousands and tens of thousands 
of the most educated and of the most 
Christian j)ortion of the people of this 
countiy are feeling upon this subject, 
although, indeed, in the midst of a 
certain clamour in the country, they do 
not give public expression to their 
feelings. Your country is not in anf 
advantageous state at this moment; 
from one end of the kingdom to the 
other there is a general collapse of in¬ 
dustry. Those Members of this House 
not intimately acquainted with the trade 
and commerce of the country do not 
fully compreltend our position as to tlic 
diminution of employment and the 
lessening of wages. An increase in 
the cost of living is finding its way to 
the homes and hearts of a vast number 
of the labouiin^ populafton. 

At the same time there is growing up 
—and, notwithstanding what some hon. 
Members of this House may think of 
me, no man regrets it more than I do— 
a bitter and angry feeling against that 
class which has for a long period con¬ 
ducted the public affairs of this country. 

I like political changes when such 
changes ai-e made as the result, not 
of passion, but of deliberation and 
reason. Changes so made are safe, but 
changes made under the influence of 
violent exaggeration, or of the violent 
passions of public meetings, are not 
changes usually approved by this House 
or advantageous to the country. I can¬ 
not but notice, in speaking to Gentle¬ 
men who sit on either side of this 
House, or in speaking to any 8ne I 
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meet between tliis House and any of 
those localities we frecjuent Avhen this 

F , .House IS up—I cannot, I say, but 
^^'olice that an uneasy feeling exists as 
the news whicli may arrive i>y the 
vcr> next mail from the East. 1 do not 
suppose tliat your tioops are to be 
beaten in actual conflict with the foe, 
or that they will be driven into the sea; 
but I am ceitain that many homes in 
England in which there now exists a 
fond hope that the distant one may 
lelurn—many such homes may he 
rendered desolate when the next mail 
shall arrive. The Angel of Death has 
been abroad throughout llic land; you 
may almost hear the hc-ating of his 
wings. There is no one, as when tiie 
lirst-bom were slain of old. to spi inkle 
I with blood tlie lintel and the two side- 
1 posts of our doojs, that he may spare 
! 4^d pass on; he takes his victims from 
j the castle of the noble, the mansion of 
\ the wealthy, and the cottage of the poor 
i and the lowly, and it is on behalf of all 
these classes that I make this solemn 
appeal. 

1 tell the noble Lord, that if he be 
ready honestly and frankly to endea¬ 
vour, by the negotiations about to be 
opened at Vienna, to put an end to this 
war, no word of mine, no vote of mine, 
will be given to shake his power for one 


single moment, or to change his posi¬ 
tion in this House. I am suie that the 
noble Lord is not inaccessible to ap¬ 
peals made to him fiom honest motives 
and with no unfiiendly feeling. 'Fhe 
noble Lord has been for moic than 
forty yeais a Member of tins House. 
Before I was born, he sat upon tlie 
Treasury bcncin and lie has spent his 
life in the service of his country, lie 
is no longer young, and his life has 
extended almost to llic term allotted to 
man. I would ask, I would entreat the 
noble Loul to take a course which, 
when he looks back ujion his whole 
political career — whatever he may 
therein find to he pleased witli, wlial- 
ever to regret—cannot but be a source 
of gratification to him. By adopting 
that course he would have the satisfac¬ 
tion of reflecting that, having obtained 
the object of his laudalde ambition— 
having become tlie foremost sul)ject of 
the Cl own, the director of, it may be, 
the destinies of his country, anil the 
presiding genius in her councils—he 
had achieved a still higher and nobler 
ambition: that lie had returned the 
sword to the scabbard —that at his 
woril torrents of blood had censed to 
flow—that he had restored tiaiujuillity 
to Europe, and saved this country fiom 
the indescribable calamities of war. 
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ON THE PROSECUTION OF THE RUSSIAN WAR. 

HOUSE OK COMMONS, JUNE 7, 1855. 

From Hansard, |' 

[On May 22 Mr. Disraeli moved, ‘That this House cannot adjourn for the Recess 
without expressing its dissatisfaction with the ambiguous language and uncertain 
conduct of Her Majesty’s Government in reference to the great question of peace or 
war, and that, under these circumstances, the House feels it a duty to declare that it 
will continue to give every support to Her Majesty in the prosecution of the war, 
until Her Majesty shall, in conjunction with her allies, obtain for the country a safe 
and honourable peace.' This was met by an amendment from Sir Francis Baring, 
‘That this House, having seen with regret that the Conferences at Vienna have not 
led to a termination of hostilities, feels it to be a duty to declare that it will continue 
to give every support to Her Majesty in the prosecution the war pntil Her Majesty 
shall, in conjunction with her allies, obtain for this country a safe and honourable 
peace/ Mr. Disraeli’s resolution was rejected by 319 votes to 2iq. Sir F. Baring’s 
motion having become substantive, was met by an amendment of Mr. Lowe, to the 
effect, ‘ That this House having seen with regret, owing to the refusal of Russia to 
restrict the strengih of her navy in the Black Sea, that the Conferences at Vienna 
have not led to a termination of hostilities, feels it to be a duty to delare that the 
means of coming to an agreement on the third basis of negotiation being by that 
refusal exhausted, it will continue,’ &c. Mr. Lowe’s amendment was negatived and 
Sir F. Baring’s motion carried without a division on June 8.] 

Last year, wlien the declaration of one of the consequences of the, I would 

war was brought down to the House, say, irresponsible system of diplomacy 

I took the opportunity of addressing the in this countiy with regard to foreign 

House in opposition to the policy of the affairs, that we are never allowed to 

Government of that day. I was told I discuss a mischief when it is growing, 

was too late; and it has been also said but only when it is completed, and when 

repeatedly in this debate that those who no remedy can be applied. And now 

take the views which I take arc too we are at liberty to discuss the conduct 

late on this occasion. It seems to be of the Government in the Conferences 
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at Vienna; and, though we were re¬ 
peatedly told from the Treasiuy bench 
that it might be injurious to the public 
service to discuss what was going on 
till the affair was concluded, I suspect 
the House has come to the conclusion 
that we have been pursuing our true 
duty to the country in the debate that 
has taken place. 

\Vc are indebted to the right hon. 
(lenllcman the Member for Uucking- 
hamshire (Mr. Disraeli) for liaving 
])laccd his notice on tlie table of the 

■ House, and not less to my light hon. 

! hiiend and Colleague that he. befi>re 
j tile recess, moved the adjournment of 

the debate. I am satisfied myself that 
I the people of this country have no 
\ intention to go wrong either in home 
l#r foreign aftairs, and it reciuiics only 
\liat questions of this nature should be 
i fiequcnlly discussed by the intelligent 
I men of wliich tills House is composed 
I to set before them the tiuc state of 
i affairs, and to bring them to a wise 
1 opinion with regaid to the policy which 

■ is being pursued. Now, we are not 
I discussing the iiolicy of the wai—that 
t is, of the oiigin of the war. If we 
1 weie, I should lay claim to some degree 
j of foresight in the opinion which I 
! expressed a year ago, for thcie seems to 
I be a geneial feeling that the sacrifices 
: that have already been rftade arc somc- 
1 what greater than the results that have 
j been obtained. 1 am anxious, in llic 
I observations I may have to addiess to 

the House, to impress my opinions on 
them, if it be possible to do so, and to 
1 lay before my countrymen out of the 
I House that wliich I believe involves 
their true interests with regard to this 
question. It is necessary, therefore, to 
have a basis for our discussion—to fix 
W'hat were the objects of the war—to 
ascertain, if that be possible, whether 
^ those objects have been secured and 
accomplished—and whether there can 
be anything in prospect which we are 
h„., likely to gain that will justify the 
. ‘ Government and the House in pro¬ 
s' I ceeding fmther with the war, 

^ N<fW, in my observations I am not 


about to carry on this discussion with ' 
the Gentlemen below me, who are 
interested in a question which is not 
the question before tlie House, 'bhey 
are interested in some vast, and, as i( 
seems to me, imaginary scheme that 
would involve luiropc in protrncteil .and 
widely-extended hostilities; and I think 
that, so far as the House is concerned 
in discussing the question witli the (lo- 
vernment, these Gentlemen arc almost, 
if not altogether, out of court. It aji- 
pcars tome, if they were logical in llieir 
course, finding that tlie olijects of the 
Government and the ol)jects of the (*o- 
vernment of France were entirely dif¬ 
ferent from those which they liave at 
heart, and believing, as they do, that the 
objects of the allied Governments are 
not woith a war, that they ought lalher 
to join us on thi.s bench, and, instead of ' 
tliere being one Peace bench in the 
House, there would be two Peace 
benches, and the I’eace party would 
clearly gain a considerable accession of 
strength. The noble l.onl the Secic- 
taiy of State for the Colonies has slated 
over and over again — and, amid the 
confusion of statements which he an<l 
Ids Colleagnes liavc made, I tliiiik lie 
will not find fault if 1 assume tlial tlic 
oi)jcct of the war is sini))ly tlie secuiity 
of the Turkish territory Irum the grasp 
of Russia, and ]nobably fiom tlie grasp 
of any olhei Power—the noble Loi<l has 
stated that lie apprehends that if Russia 
were to extend her eniinie by the ])os- 
scssion of 'i’urkey, it would give her a 
power that would be unsafe with regaid 
to the other nations of Furope. Wlien 
the noble Lord sjieaks in (hat vague, 
and, if 1 were not speaking of a man so 
eminent, I should say. absurd language 
of the liberties of Furope an<l the civili¬ 
zation of the world, I should sl.y he 
means by that merely those great ol>- 
jccls, so far as they can l>e consei'ycd 
by the conservation of tlie I urkish 
territory. 

The noble Ixird tells us—wc arc now 
getting out of some of the myslihca- 
tions—that he has no kind of sympathy 
that would lead him into war for the 
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oppressed nationalities of Europe. The 
noble I.ord the Member for Tiverton 
(Viscount Palmerston) a few nights ago 
turned the cold shoulder to the people 
of Hungary. lie said lie tlioughl there 
could be no greater calamity to Europe 
than that Hungary should be separated 
from the Ausliian Empire. Well, then, 
we have got rid of Hungary; and, next, 
the noble Lord tlie Member for the City 
of IxDiidon (Lord John Russell) tells us 
it is quite a mistake to suppose that he 
ever intended to go to war for Poland. 
In fact, he stated —what will be very 
disheartening to hon. Gentlemen below 
me—that he never supposed we were 
going to war for such a (Quixotic object; 
that the case of Poland is one that is 
hopeless, and therefore it would be mad¬ 
ness in luigland and France—not indis¬ 
cretion—not a doubtful undertaking— 
but positive madness in England and 
France to take any ])art in promoting 
resistance in that connliy. 

Having now got rid of Hungary aad 
Poland, we only ie(juiie that some Mem¬ 
ber of the Cabinet should get up later 
in the evening — an<l that I have no 
doubt will be the case — to state that 
it is utterly impossible for tliis country 
to involve itself in hostilities with a 
view to the icgetieralion of any part 
of Italy. The noble Lord the Member 
for London tells us we are not going to 
war for the sake of conquest; and liiat, 
1 think, is a matter which ought to be 
kept in mind by hon. (ieiUlcmen who 
are urging the (jovermncnl on to a pro¬ 
longed war. He stated on Tuesday 
night, ‘Pc it always remembcied that 
we arc seeking no object of our own — 
it would be a very odd tiling if we were 
to go to war for the objects of some¬ 
body else—‘ that wc arc seeking no ob¬ 
ject of our own; that when peace is 
concluded we sliall not have acquired 
one ell of new territory, or secured any 
advantage whatever for ourselves. It is 
for Tin key and the general system of 
Europe that we arc struggling.’ In 
fact, the w'hole matter always resolves 
itself into some general mystification, 
and at this moment we are, every man 


of us, almost entirely in the dark as to 
what are the ultimate objects of the w’ar. 

One other point that 1 ought to men-^ 
tion is the (jueslion of crippling and 
hiimlding Russia. I am, of course, 
willing to admit that when people go 
to war they aie not exjieclcd to be very 
nice in ihcir treatment of each other, 
and, if the taking of Sebastopol be an 
ol)ject of those who are in favour of tlie 
war, to lake Sebastopol they will in¬ 
flict any injury tliey can upon Russia. 
Put the noble l.ord told us last year 
that lie still intended to leave Russia a 
great empire. 1 tlioughl that exceed¬ 
ingly considerate of the noble Lord, and 
1 understand — 1 tliink it has liccn staled 
in the public jiapers—that it is con¬ 
sidered at St. IV-lersburg a great conde¬ 
scension on the pait of so cniinent*a 
statesman. Well, then, if we arc not 
going to war for nalionalitics, nor for 
conquest, nor for any such cripjiling of 
Russia as would be effected by her dis- 
niemlicrmcnl, we come to this simple 
question — in the condition in which 
'J'urkcy has long existed, what arc the 
means liy wliicli the security of Turkey 
can be best guaranteed V No man as¬ 
serts that the security of Tuikey can be 
absolute, but that it must be jiarlial and 
conditional. As it is well to have high 
authority for those statements, 1 have 
lierc an extract from a'’s])ecch made by 
Lord Clarendon a few nights ago on the 
Resolution moved Iiy Ixird Grey. The 
noble Loid then staled ;— 

‘My noble Friend says, and says truly, 
that the attainment of all this would otlcr 
no security to Turkey. The value of a 
treaty must always depend upon the spirit 
in which it is agreed to, and the good faith 
W’ith which it is entered into. No treaty 
can make a weak Power like Turkey per¬ 
fectly safe against a powerful neighbour 
immediately in contact with her, if that 
neighbour is determined to act the aggres¬ 
sive towards her.’—[3 Hansard, cxxxviii. 

1152-] 

Thus IvOrd Clarendon admits, what is 
perfectly obvious to the common sense 
of all who have licard anything of 
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Russia or Turkey, except from the lips 
of the Prime Minister, that what wc 
j are seeking to obtain is not an absolute 
^security for Turkey, but a conditional 
sccuiity, such as her circumstances, her 
population, her government, and geo¬ 
graphical position render attainable by 
lier fiiends and allies. Wc have now 
been fourteen months at war, and two 
Cabinets—the Cabinets of I-oid AIkt- 
(lecn and of the present Fiist Minister - 
1 iniglU say four Cabinets, for the Cabi¬ 
nets of Fiance and Austiia must have 
agreed to the same thing —liave agreed 
to certain terms, and have offeri cl tliem 
to Russia. They liavc l)een accepted ns 
the basis of negotiations, conferences 
liave been opened, and ccitain ])i()cee<l- 
ings towards a scUlemenl have taken 
; and now 1 siio\ild like to know 
wbetlier the tcims which weie offeied 
were offered in eainesl. Judging of the 
Cabinet of Loid Aberdeen by tlie con¬ 
duct of some of its Members, ati<l isju.- 
cially of Ford Abeidcen himself, I am 
ccitain that they weie sincere in the 
teims they offered. Ihil the Times 
newspaper, which now in its many 
changes has become the oigan and 
great stimulant of the present Cabinet, 
expicsses its astonishment that any iier- 
son should think that jieace was in¬ 
tended by the (’onferences at X'ienna. 
The Times state^^that the oliject of tlie 
Conferences was not to biing about a 
peace, but to sliamc Austiia into be¬ 
coming a faithful and wailike ally. 

Now, when the noble Foul the Mem¬ 
ber for London was scut to Vienna to 
negotiate, 1 confess I was one of lli<)-.e 
who foiTiicd the opinion that the noble 
bord, amid the manv eccenliicilies of 
his career, would not have undertaken 
that mission unless lie himself had been 
honest with regard to the terms to be 
offered, and anxious, if jiossible, to con¬ 
solidate a peace. Theie were, however, 
certain persons—malicious people, of 
course—who found out that it would 
Jtbe convenient to the First Minister to 
have the noble Ford at a distance, at 
least for a time. But 1 never adopted 
that idea. I did not believe that the 


noble Lord’s journey to Menna. with a 
lelinue that reiiuiied him to occu])y no 
less than ihiily two rooms in one hotel, 
would liave been undertaken unless the 
nol)lc Ford considered tb.nt the object 
was a lealily, on which tlie inleiests of 
the counliy and of Fairope (Upemlcd. 

1 think he wmuld have been the last 
man in the country to lend himself to 
such a misernble hoax as going to 
\'ienna, not to make ])cace, but to 
shame Austiia into becoming a laith- ■ 
fill and wailike ally. J assume, tlieie- 
fore, tliat terms were sinceiely ofleieil, 
and llial those teiiiis gave guaianlees 
which were sufficient, an<l a security 
wliich was ns ample ns die ciieum- 
stances admitted for the inlegiity and 
independence of the OUtmiaii l-an))ire. 

Jt is liom that stailing-tmiiil that I 
would discuss this (jueslioii. 

'I'liere aie hon. Membeisin this HoUsC 
who think tlial even if those leims weie 
obtained they wonM still be in in) de¬ 
gree a C()inpeiisalion for the enoimous j 
s.ieiilicis wliieb the coiiiitiy has made, t 
I ha|>j)en to hold the same oj)inioii, aixl | 
it was with llial conviction that I pio- j 
tested against going into the war. In¬ 
deed, 1 think that the aiguimnt I usdl 
a year ago. that nothing to be olitained 
ill the war could at all apj)ioach a com¬ 
pensation for (lie enoimous sacrihees tlie 
country wouhl be called upon to make, 

! lias been giently strengthened. Well, 
Sir, the teims ohcied aie called ‘b.ists;' 
fiom wliich one un<lerstands, not (liat 
they are eveiything, but that tlie> aie 
something capable of what dijiloinatisls 
call ‘ (icvelojnnent.’ 1 ncolliel a ipits- j 
tion asked of a child a( s(,)i(tol, in one j 
of lli(jbe lessons called ‘ ol-jcct lessons. 1 
‘ \\ hat is the basis of a liatler pudding V’ , 
It was obvious that flour was the basis, 
but the eggs and the butter and the rest 
were develoymienls and additions. Jtut 
if the bases aie capal>le of development, 
so 1 take it for gianted that the mean- 1 
ing of negotiation is not llie offering of | 
an ullimmurn. but the word involves to 
every man s sense the probability of con¬ 
cession-butter, it may be—but con¬ 
cession of one sort or another. 
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I will not go through all the Four 
Points, because the attention of the 
House ought really to be centred upon 
the third article and the matters con¬ 
nected with it. The House must re¬ 
member that this article involves two 
) most important subjects — hrst, the terri- 
/ torial guarantee, which if it were suffi- 
/ ciently secured would be everything the j 
' House and the count'y required from 
the war—namely, that (he lenitoric.s of 
Turkey shall never be molested, so long 
as the ticaty shall continue, by any of 
the great Powers who are ])ailics to 
such treaty; and, secondly, that the pre¬ 
ponderance of Russia in the black Sea 
shall cease. Now, the teriilorial gua¬ 
rantee was granted without difficulty. 
.[An hon. Member: ‘No.’] Well, no 
difficulty was made about the teriitoiial 
guarantee but this : — Prince (lortcliakoff 
said, very wisely, that he w'ould not enter 
into an absolute pledge to go to war in 
case of any infiaction of the treaty, and 
the noi)le Loid who said ‘ No’ wall find, 
when he has examined the question a 
little more closely, that it docs not 
make the slightest differcjice as to tiie 
actual results of a treaty whether a 
Power guarantees in the mode proposed 
by Russia, or in the manner proposed 
by the noble I.ord tlie Member for the 
City of Loudon, because, when an in¬ 
fraction of a treaty occurs, the power 
of judging whether any of the Govern¬ 
ments who are parlies to such treaty 
should go to war or not, is left with 
each individual Goveniment. If, for ex¬ 
ample, France stietclied her dominions 
westward towards Morocco, or eastward 
towards Tunis or Tiipoli, it would, of 
course, have been the duly, and would 
have been in the ])ower of Russia, even 
had she accepted the exact terms pro¬ 
posed by the allies, to judge for herself 
whether a case had arisen which le- 
quired her to go to war, or which justi¬ 
fied her in doing so. 

Such a case arose very lately with 
reference to Schleswig-Holstein. We 
were bound, under an ancient treaty, to 
go to war in the event of the infraction 
of certain treaties affecting Schleswig- 


Holstein ; but when this case occurred 
the subject was considered by the Go¬ 
vernment, the noble Lord (lx)rd Pal-^ 
merslon) l)tiiig at the time. I bclieve.i 
Foreign Sccrclaiy—who most wiselyl 
and propejly, not only for this country, * 
/ but for the interests of Schleswig- f 
I Holstein and of Kiiropc, declined to ‘ 
act upon what wa.s represented to he 
the strict letter of the treaty, and Eng- 
land did not engage in war in conse¬ 
quence of the disputes which then took 
})Iace. 1 must say that what seems to 
me as the most statesmanlike and 
elevated declaration in the j)rolocols is 
the statement of Prince Gorlchakoff, 
that the blood of Russia is the property 
of Russia, and that he will not j)lcdge 
himself that years hence—it may l)e 
even a century hence-the blood^of 
Russia shall be .shed in a cause which, 
wlien the time arrives, may be one 
which would be altogether unworthy 
of such a sacrifice. |> 

With rcsj)ccl to (lie question of the 
Christian protectorate, the House will 
]n()l)al>ly recollect that it was repre¬ 
sented over and over again by Ministers 
in this House—it was staled in the 
speeches of l.ord Clarendon in another 
place—that the pioposilion of Russia, 
as conveyed in the Menchikoff note, 
was intended to transfer tlie virtual 
sovereignty of lo.ooo.'^oo or 12,000,000 
of Ottoman subjects to tlie Czar. If 
that were so, the Menchikoff note and 
all the old protectorate ticatics being 
abolished, surely the House will con¬ 
sider whether the combination of the 
three propositions—the (erritoiial guar¬ 
antees, the Clirislian protectorate, and 
the black Sea project—do not give such 
securities to Tuikey as the condition of 
Turkey will permit. Now the prepon¬ 
derance of Russia in the Black Sea, as 
I think my hpn. Friend the Member for 
the West Ridihg (Mr. Cobden) showed ‘ 
very clearly the other evening, is in a 
certain sense a fact which all the nego¬ 
tiations in the tvorld cannot write off. 

I see that one of the public journals this 
morning, commenting ujion my hon. 
P'riend’s speech, says, ‘Yes, tuly, the 
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commercial preponderance of Russia in 
i the Black Sea is a fact which cannot be 
£ denied; ’ and then proceeds to argue 
athat it does not follow that Russia 
y should have a j)olitical and naval j)rc“ 
ponderance. But I do not know nny 
case in which there is a comnjercv’.i/ 
su/u'e/naep in a sea like the iilack Sea 1 
that is not folfowcd by a prepondej-ance 
of every other kind. The question now 
is, liowcvcr, how is that preponderance 
to cease ? 

Tlie noble Lord the Member for the 
City of London referred the other niglit 
to a proposition made by the Frencli 
Government, but which, I tliink, does 
not appear at all distinctly in the pio- 
tocols, with regard to making the Black 
Sea a neutral sea. I conceive that was 
s# monstrous a proposition, in the pie- 
sent condition of Kurope, that I am 
surprised it should have been enter¬ 
tained for a moment by any sensii)le 
man. 1 su])posed it was found so utterly 
indefensible that it docs m)t appear as 
a distinct proposition in the protocols. 
This proposal of making the Black Sea 
a neutral sea gave place to another pro¬ 
ject, and it appears to me very like ask¬ 
ing Russia, voluntarily or by compulsion, 
to perform the operation of amputation 
upon herself. 1 maintain that the third 
article as offered to Russia in DeceinlxT 
last could not •mean wfial the noble 
Lord offered to Russia at Vienna, be¬ 
cause the cessation of jjrcponderancc 
does not mean the transfer of pre])on- 
derance, but rather the establishment 
of an equilibrium—not the destruction 
of an equilibrium and the establishment 
of preponderance on the other si<le. 

Some hon. Gentlemen talk as if Russia 
were a Rower which you could take to 
Bow Street, and bind over before some 
stipendiary magistrate to keep the peace 
for six months. Russia isji great Rower, 
as England is, and in treating with her 
you must consider tliat the Russian 
Government has to consult its own 
dignity, its own interests, and public 
Opinion, just as much at least as the Go¬ 
vernment of this country. Now, what 
was th$ proposition of this third article-? 


The proposal was, that Russia should 
have eight ships; but what was the 
proposition with regard to her present 
antagonists ? That Turkey should also 
have eight ships, that Fiance should 
/ have four, and that England sJiould 
/ have four; and 1 believe that in 
I a preceding protocol, which has not 
been alluded to in this debate, it is 
proposed that (he contracting Powers 
should have two slnps each at the 
mouth of the Danube, so that if these 
terms had been agiced upon, Russia 
would have had eight ships in the Black 
Sea, while Turkey, Fiance, and Eng¬ 
land would have had twenty. Now, 
that is not a mere cessation of a prepon¬ 
derance ; it is not the establishment of | 
an equilibrium; it is a transfer of the I 
supremacy of the Black Sea fiom that i 
country which, if any country should be 
sujircme there, has the best claim— 
namely, Russia. Besides this, however, 
Turkey would have had whatever ships 
she liked in the Bosphorus, and the 
allies would also have had as many 
shijjs as they chose in the Medileira- 
nean and the I.evant. 

Now, let us for a moment consider 
the offer with which Russia met this 
proposal. The first proposition was 
that of the open Stiaits, which is dis¬ 
approved by the hon. Baronet opposite. 

I am not aijout to say that this jiropo- 
silion should have been accepted in 
preference to the other, but 1 think it is 
the true interest of Kurope, and also of 
I'urkcy itself, that the Straits should be 
thrown open. At any rate, it must be 
admitted that tlie pieponciciancc of 
Russia, in the sense in which we now 
undcistand it. would be absolutely de¬ 
stroyed if the Stiaits were thrown ojK*n. 
Russia made a pi oposition which appears 
to me to be highly satisfactory—that 
such regulations should be made by tlie 
Sultan and his Government w ith regard 
to the position and duration of the 
anchorages of ships between the Me¬ 
diterranean and the Black Sea as would 
piecludc the possibility, so far as there 
were means of doing so, of any incon¬ 
venience or danger to Constantinople 
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I from the opening of the Straits. If that 
1 had been agreecl to, all nations would 
i have been entitled to the passage of the 
j Straits, and I believe that all nations 
j would e(pially have respected the privi- 
' lege thus granted to them. Now, sup¬ 
pose these Straits, instead of being one 
mile wide, liad l)eeir ten miles wide, 
wliat difference would it make to Tur¬ 
key ? If the Stiaits weie ten miles wide 
they would be open, d'urkey would 
have no light to close them, and Kuro- 
j pean nations would not permit her to 
j pietend to, or to exercise, any such 
! power; but Constantinoide wouUl be no 
! more secure then than it would be now 
; w ith the Straits open, wlietlier they were 
ten miles wide or one mile wide. If the 
: Straits were open, the consequences to 
j Constantinople and toTutkey appear to 
I me to be ]>recisely the same, 'lurkey 
! would be equally safe; Turkey would 
i be equally menaced. Our fleets would 
j visit.the black Sea in the coiuse of the 
j season, and the Russian Black Sea fleet, 
j if it chose, would visit the Mediterra- 
' nean. There would lie no sort of pre¬ 
tence for w raiigling about the Straits; 
and the balance of power—if 1 may use 
the term—between the flt;els of Russia, 
France, and England, would be pro¬ 
bably the best guarantee that could be 
offered for the sccui ily of ('oiislanlinople 
and Turkey, so far as (hey are in danger 
of aggression eilher fiom the Black Sea 
or the Mediterranean. 

But it is said, the Sultan’s sovereignty 
would be menaced—that lie has an un¬ 
doubted right to close the Straits. I 
doubt wlielher that right will be very 
long maintained; but if it be main¬ 
tained, and if you arc to reject any 
proposition which interferes with the 
Sultan’s sovereignty, I ask you whether 
the sovereignty of the Czar is not as dear 
to him? and whether, if, in negotiations 
of this kind, you can find any hkhIc of 
attaining your object without inflicting 
injury upon either the sovereignly of 
the Sultan or the Czar, it would not be 
much more statesmanlike to adopt it, 
and so to frame your ticalics that 
neither should feel that it was sub¬ 


jected to an indignity, and therefore 
seek to violate such treaties at the first 
oppoitunilyV Well, but the second 
proposition, which I think the hon. Ba¬ 
ronet approved, and which 1 think the 
noble I.ord proposed, was, that the 
Sultan should open the Straits at will. 

I ask llie House whether that proposi¬ 
tion, if accepted, would not imply that 
the Sultan could have no other enemy 
than Russia?—which I think is dou])t- 
ful. If tlic Black Sea were ojien to the 
West, and the Mediterranean dosed to 
the East, surely that is assuming that 
the Sultan could have no enemy but 
Russia. 'Bhe Sultan could close the 
Straits to Russia, but the Western 
I'owers could always proceed to the 
Black Sea. The French j)lan, in my 
opinion, exposed Turkey far more U) 
the West than the Russian j)lan exposed 
her to the East. Nothing can be more 
short-sighted than the notion which the 
noble I.oid the Member for Eondon 
started at the conferences, that Turkey 
could liave no enemy but Russia. In 
fact, everybody theie seemed to be on 
exceedingly good tcims with himself. 
The Austiian Minister said nobody 
would sus])ect Austria—no one could 
be suspected Init Russia. But our ex¬ 
perience for many jears will tell us that 
there has been just as much menace fiom 
the West as fi'om the East —(lie rapa¬ 
city of llie West is not less peiccptible 
than that of the Jiast. [* Hear ’] Some 
one expresses a sentiment in opposition 
—it is a gentleman who has never read 
the Blue Books—he does not know that 
almost the whole of this business began 
in a threat of the most audacious and 
insulting character from the Ambas¬ 
sador of France—a threat to older up 
the French fleet to the Dardanelles, and 
further to land an expedition in Syria 
to lake possession of Jerusalem and the 
whole of the Holy Blaccs. Do you 
mean to tell nK‘, you and the noble 
l^rd liimself, who tiicd to frighten the 
country with the notion of the French 
fleet coming to invade England, that the 
fleet which three years ago llircatened 
England, and more recently threatened 
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the Dardanelles, has for ever abandoned 
rapacious desires, and that therefore 
there will never again be a menace 
/ i^gainst Turkey from France? 

} I understand, however, there is a very 
.^different opinion prevalent upon the 
jTsouthern shores of the Mediterranean. 

The Emperor of Morocco, a potentate 
' somewhat allied to this country, as 1 
am told his empress is an liish lady— 
I the Emperor of Morocco, who is not 
very well versed in what is going on in 
this House, has been making imjniries 
of the most anxious character as to 
whether the particular guarantee which 
the noble Lord was going to enter into 
inchulc<l the territory of Morocco ; and 
I understand he has not been able to 
find it out from the most assiduous study 
df the (jil^raltar news])apers. It so 
happens that the Clovcrnor of tjibraltar 
--the noble Lord at the head of llic 
Government corrected me the other 
night wlteii I called him an irrational 
man—has issued an ordinance by which 
he has entirely suppressed tlie news- 
pajier press in that town and garrison. 

Now we come to the question, which 
of the propositions would be most 
secure ? I was very much struck by an 
observation which fell from my lion. 
Colleague (Mr. M. Gibson) in the course 
of his speech th^ other night —a point I 
think very worthy of the attention of tlie 
House and of the Government; he said 
the limitation plan was one which must 
depend for its efficacy on the will and 
fidelity of Russia. I am not one of 
those who believe Russia to be the 
treacherous and felonious Power which 
she is described to be by the press of 
this country, as she is described by the 
noble Lord to be. I believe the light 
hon. Baronet the Member for South- 
I W’ark gave her the same character. 
. Although Russia may not be moio 
* treacherous than other I’owers, when 
you are making a bargain with her, it 
is better you should make the efficacy 
^of the terms depend more on your ow'n 
■vigilance than on her good faith. The 
I noble l^rd the Member for London has 
admitted that the limitation plan is. 


after all, an inefficient one. lie said 
that Russia might get another ship— 
perhaps three or four — and when she 
had doubled the navy permitted to her. 
perhaps the noble Lord would be writ¬ 
ing despatches about it, although I am 
not sure he would do that. 1 think it 
would be holding out a temptation to 
buy Mr. Scott Russell’s great ship as one 
of the eight ships she is to be allowed 
to keep by the treaty. 

My bon. Friend llie Member for the 
West Riding remarked that Russia 
might purcliase vessels of large size 
from the United States, and still keep 
within the prcsciibcd limit; but if this 
great ship, now building in the Thames, 
should succeed, as 1 hope she will, 
Russia miglit buy her and send her into 
the Black Sea. Somebody says she 
could not go there without passing the 
Straits, but, as she is built for mer¬ 
cantile imrposcs, that monster vessel 
miglit fiedy lie taken up, and then form 
one of the eight ships allowed to Russia. 
Another proposition has been alluded 
to by tlie hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Sir W. Clay)—that pointed 
out by tlie Russian Idcnipotcntiary— 
that Russia and Turkey should enter 
into a friendly treaty between them¬ 
selves and arrange that point; but the 
other dijilomatists would not allow it, 
unless it w'cre done under the eyes of 
the conference and bearing the same 
features of force and compulsion as 
tlieir proposal of the limitation pos¬ 
sessed. 1 was astonished to liear the 
hon. Baronet, as I understood him, say 
that, even although it could be shown 
that the Russian propositions were 
better than our own, he thought the 
proposition which bore on its lacc co¬ 
ercion of Russia was most desirable. 
A more unstalcsmanliko and immoral 
view upon a great question between 
nations I have rarely heard of. [Sir 
\\’illiain Clay rose, and was understood 
to deny the sentiments imputed to him 
by the hon. Member.] 1 understood 
my hon. Friend so. Perhaps he did 
not mean what I thought he did mean, 
but that was the conclusion I came to 
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I from his argument, and I do not think 

he will say I entirely misrepresented 
j him. It has, however, been sa/d by the 
I press that, whether we were sincere or 
j not at the conference, Russia w'as not. 

I Hon. Gentlemen have read in the Tmes I 
! and other papers blorving the flames of 
j w'ar, that from first to last Russia was 
I treacherous and insincere. I would put 
I it to the noble I.ord the Member for 
! London whether he can say that was 
the case, for I observe he said, in his 
speech in this House on the 2 ,^rd of 
January last, in answer to a question 
fiom the hon. Member for Aylesbury, 
or some other Member— 

‘My hon. Friend will see that by that 
act the Russian Plenipotentiary accepted 
this interpretation as the basis of negoti¬ 
ation, of course reserving to himself the 
power, when this basis shall liave been 
laid down in a definite article, of making 
any observations on the part of his Go¬ 
vernment which he should think proper,'— 

[3 Hansard, cxxxvi. 9 II.] 

Of course the Russian Plcnipotcntiai-y, 
when he accepted it, did so u])on tlie 
understanding that it was the basis of 
negotiation and discussion, as no one 
will deny it was a question capable 
j of being solved in more ways than one, 
and it was no indication of insincciity 
for him to refuse the precise mode pro¬ 
posed by the Plenipotentiary for Kng- 
land. With regard to the terms pro¬ 
posed, I should like to read to the 
Ifcuse a statement I have on very good 
authority as to the language wliich 
I Prince Gortchakoff held at Vienna. 
The statement I have is not to be found 
in the protocols, but 1 believe it may 
be relied upon as the precise words he 
used. The noble Lord insisted, as I 
understand, that it was no indignity to 
ask Russia to limit the number of her 
ships in the Black Sea; but I would 
submit it is precisely the same in prin¬ 
ciple as if she were asked to limit the 
amount of her force in the Crimea to . 
four or six regiments. Prince Gort¬ 
chakoff sai(l— 


‘ To ask from an independent Power 
that it should Hnnt its force, is to assail 
its rights of sovereignty on its own terri- 
/ tory. It IS with a bad grace that they j 
would sustain the rights of the 5u/tan and 
wish to attack those of the Emperor of I 
Russia. The proposition to render the 
Black Sea inaccessible to vessels of war of 
all nations is so strange (.si bizarre) that 
one is astonished to see the fate of nations 
confided to men such as those who have 
conceived it. How could it be believed 
that Russia would consent to give herself 
up disarmed at the good pleasure of the 
Napoleons and the Palmerstons, who will 
be able themselves to have armed forces 
in the Mediterranean?’ 


There was no answer to that. If any 
diplomatist from this country, under 
the same circumstances as Russia was 
placed in, had consented to terms such 
as the noble Lord had endeavoured to 
force upon Russia—I say, that if he 
entered the door of lliis House, he 
would be met by one universal shout 
of cxccialion, and, as a public man, 
would be ruined for ever. 

1 wish to ask the House this question 
—whether it has deliberately made up 
its mind that this was a proposition 
which ought to have been imposed u])on 
Russia? If lh 0 have ascertained which 
is the best—and I rd'llicr think the 
general oj>inion is tliat the proposition 
of the Government is the worst; but, 
assuming that it is not so, and that 
there may be some little difference— 
I w'ant to know what that difference is, 
and if there is any difiercnce which can 
be measured even by the finest diplo¬ 
matic and statesmanlike instrument 
ever invented, I ask, is that difference 
worth to this country the incalculable 
calamities which a prolonged war must 
bring upon us? I am of opinion that, 
with the territorial guarantee and the 
abolition of the Christian protectorate, 
either the terms proposed by the noble 
Lord or by Prince Gortchakoff would 
|have been as secure for Turkey as it is 
^possible under existing circumstances 
for Turkey to be by any treaty between 
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the great Powers of Europe. And, 
recollect that we have been thrown a 
w Utile off the original proposition, for 
/’when that proposition was first .agreed 
/1 to in the Cabinet of Lord Abcnieen J 
am satisfied in my own mind that it 
meant something very like tliat which 
the Russians themselves have proposed. 

If we take this first protocol of the 
conference, and look to the speech made 
by Count Puol and to the pioposition 
he made, you will find the third aiticlc 
runs in this language; ‘ The treaty of 
July 13, 1841. shall lie revised with the 
double object,’ and so on. But what is 
the meaning of revising the treaty of 
184T ? The treaty has only one object, 
which' is to guarantee to the Turk the 
right he has claimed since his posses¬ 
sion of Constantinople—namely, that 
the Straits should be closed under the 
guarantee of the Powers, except m rase 
of war. Therefore, when the Aberdeen 
Government, of which the noble Lords 
were Members, originally agreed upon 
these terms, their object was that the 
Black Sea should be thrown open, 
or, at least, that the closing of the 
Straits should be relaxed ; and I pre¬ 
sume that it was not until after it was 
known that, while Russia had no ob¬ 
jection to the opening of the Straits, 
Turkey was ^ry much opposed to it, 
that it was found necessary to change 
the terms and bring them forward in 
another form. But, surely, if this be 
so, the House and the Government 
should Ire chary indeed of carrying on 
a prolonged war with Russia, Russia 
having been willing to accept it 
sition made originally by us, and which 
I believe to be the best for Turkey and 
for the interests of Europe. If, I say, 
this be so, was the Government justilied 
in breaking off these negotiations, be¬ 
cause that really is the issue which mis 
House is called upon to tiy ? Can they 
obtain better terms? If the terms are 
sufficient for Turkey they ought not to 
ask for better ones. I do not say they 
may not get better terms. I ag^ 
with^ my bon. Friend the Member for 
the West Riding (Mr. Cobden) that 


England and France, if they choose t 
sacrifice 500,000 men, and to Ihrov 
away 200,000,000/. or 300,000,000/. o 
treasure, may disniemlicr the Kussiar 
Umpire. Hut I doubt whether this 
would give better terms for Turkey—I 
am sure it would not give better teims 
for England and France. Now, what 
has it cost to obtain all this ? 

And here I must be permitted to say 
one word with regard to the course 
t-iken by those right lion. Gentlemen 
who have recently taken their seats on 
this bench, and whose conduct on this 
iiucstion has been the cause of great 
debate, and of language which I think 
the state of the case has not wholly 
justified. 1 presume it will be admitted 
that these right hon. Gentlemen at 
least know the object of the war at 
well as any other men in this House 
1 presume, too, that, entertaining a; 
they do a very serious idea of the re 
suits of a prolonged war, they ttre a 
liberty to come to the conclusion tha 
certain terms, to which they themselve 
were parties, are sufficient; and if tin 
be the conviction at which they hav 
arrived, surely no Member of th' 
House will say that, because they wei 
Members of a. Cabinet some time ag 
which went into this war, therefore the 
should be forbidden to endeavour t 
avert the incalculable calamities whic 
threaten their country, but should I 
expected to maintain a show of coi 
sistcncy, for which they must sacrilu 
everything that an honest man wou' 
hold dear. Have these men game 
anything in popularity with the com 
try, or even with the Members of th 
House, by the course they have taken 
I am almost ashamed to say an 
thing in the defence of those who are : 
capable of explaining and defendir 
their own conduct in this “ 

1 may be pardoned if I 
ranking high as statcsnien, p 
their oratory, ‘’'^“iigmshed by 
long services, have separa.ted the 
selves from that rash that inex^sa 
recklessness which, I say, marks 
present Government, and are anxi' 
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to deliver their country from the dan¬ 
gers which surround it. My hon. 
Friends below me—and I am (juiie 
sure not one of them will suppose that 
I speak from the meie wish to oppose 
them in any way; they arc peisonal 
friends of mine, and it pains me now to 
dificr from them ; but hon. Members 
seem to think, when they arc looking 
a long way off for the objects to lie 
gained by war, that a man wlio looks 
at home is not a friend to his country. 
Is war the only thing a nation enters 
U{)on in which the cost is never to l)e 
reckoned? Is it nothing that in twelve 
months you have sacrificed -20,000 or 
30,000 men, who a year ago were 
your own fellow-citizens, living in your 
midst, and interested, as you aic, in all 
the social and political occurrences of 
the day? Is it nothing that, in addition 
to those lives, a sum of—I am almost 
afraid to'say Iiow much, but 30,000,000^. 
or 40,000,000/. will not be beyond the 
mark — ha.s already been expended? 
And let the House bear in miiul this 
solemn fact—that the four nations en¬ 
gaged in this war have already lost so 
many men, that if you weic to go from 
Chelsea to Blackwall, and from lligh- 
gatc and Hampstead to Noiwoiid, and 
take every man of a fighting age and 
put him to death—if you did this you 
would not sacrifice a laiger number of 
lives than have already lieen saciificed 
in these twelve months of war. 

Your own troops, as you know, have 
suffered, during a Crimean winter, tor¬ 
tures and horrors w^hich the great Flo¬ 
rentine hardly imagined when he wrote 
his immortal epic. Hon. Members are 
ready, I know, to say, ‘ Wiiose fault is 
that?' But if our loss has been less 
than that of the French, less than that 
of the Turks, and less than that of the 
Russians, it is fair to assume that, 
whatever mistakes may have been com¬ 
mitted by the Goveniment, the loss in 
the aggregate would, even under other 
circumstances, have fallen very little 
short of that which I have attempted to 
describe. Are these things to be ac¬ 
counted nolliing? Wc have had for 


twelve years ])ast a gradual reduction 
•of taxation, and there has been an im¬ 
mense improvement in the ])hysical, ‘ 
inlclleclual, and moral condition of the 
pC()])le of this country; while for the 
last two years wc have commcMiced a 
career of rcimposing taxes, liavc had to 
apjily for a loan, and no (loul)t, if this 
war goes on, extensive loans are .still in 
prospect. 

Hon. Members may think this is 
nolliing. They say it is a ‘low’ view 
of the case. But. these things are the 
foundation of your national gicalncss, 
and of your national duration ; and you 
may be following visionary plianlonis 
in all parts of the world w'hile your 
own country is becoming rotten Vilhin, 
and oilamilies may be in store for the 
monarchy and the nation of which now, 
it ajipcars, you take no heed. Fvery 
man connected with tiadc knows how 
much trailc has suffered, how much 
profits ill every branch of trade—cxcejit 
in contracts arising out of the war- 
have diminished, how industry is be¬ 
coming more precaiious and the rcw'ard 
for industry less, how the price of food 
is raised, and how much there is of a 
growing pressure of all classes, espe¬ 
cially upon liie poorest of the people — 
a pressure which by-and-by - not just 
now, w'lien the popular ^:enzy is lashed 
into fury morning alter morning by the 
newspapers—| Murmurs]—but 1 say by- 
arid-liy this discontent will grow rapidly, 
and you (pointing to the Minisieiial 
bench) wlio now fancy you are fulfilling 
the behests of the national will, will 
find yourselves pointed to as the men 
who ought to have taught the nation 
belter. 

I will not enter into the question of 
the harvest. That is in the hand of 
Rrovidence, and may Providence grant 
that the harvest may be as bountiful as 
it was last year I But the House must 
recollect that in 1853, only two years 
ago, there was the worst harvest that 
had been known for forty years. Prices 
were very high in consequence. Last 
ear the harvest was the greatest ever 
nown, yet prices have been scarcely 
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lower, and there are not wanting men 
of great information and of bound jiulg- 
meut who look with much alarm to 
what may come — I trust it may not 
come—if we should have, in addition to 
tlie calamities of war, calamities aiising 
fiom a scarcity of food, which inay be 
scaicely less destructive of the peace 
and comfort of the population of this 
country. 

1 will ask the House in this state of 
things whether they are disposed to 
place implicit confidence in her Majesty’s 
Miniders? On that (the Opposition) 

. side of the House there is not, 1 believe, 
much confidence in the (ioveriimenl; 
and on this side 1 suspect there are 
many men w’ho arc wishful that at this 
^1 itieal moment the affairs of the counti y 
sliould be under the guidance of men of 
greater solidity and of better judgment. 
1 wall now point out one or two causes 
which 1 think show that 1 am justified 
in placing no confidence whatever in 
her Majesty’s Government. Take for 
examjile what they have been doing 
I witli Austiia. The noble Lord at the 
head of the Government has staled to 
us that it was of European importance 
that Hungary should be connected with 
Austria. The noble Lord the Member 
for the City of Tendon said the other 
night it was of essenliaHmportance that 
Austria should be preserved as she is— 
a great conservative Power in the midst 
of luirope. Well, but at the same time 
this Government has been urging Aus¬ 
tria, month after month, to enter into 
the same ruinous course wliich they 
themselves are disposed to pursue. They 
know perfectly well that if Austria were 
to join either with Russia on the one 
► hand, or with the Western Powers on 
the other, in all human probability this 
great Empire would no longer remain 
that ‘great consciwative Power in the 
midst of Europe,' but would be stripped 
on the one side of her Italian provinces, 
and of Hungary on the other; or, if not 
stripped of these two portions of the 
Empire, would be plunged into an inler- 
niinaMe anarchy which would prove 
destructive of her aower. 
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What can be moie inconsistent than 
for Ministers to tell us that they 
wish Austria to be pieseived, and, at 
the same lime, to urge lier u])on a 
coui'se wliich lliey know perfectly well 
must end in her disiuplion, and in the 
destruction of tliat which they think : 
essential to the balance of power in | 
Europe? We aic told, with legaid to j 
our other alliance, that it is a very dHi- 1 
cate topic. It is a very delicate and j 
a very important topic; but there is j 
another topic still moie delicate and | 
impoitanl—namely, the fuluie of this j 
country witli regard to that alliance, j 
I think wc have before now spent 
1,000,000,000/. steiling, more or less, 
for the sake of a hrcncli dynasty. At 
this moment iheic are Fiencli aimies in 
Rome, in Athens, in Gallipoli, in (’on- 
stanlinoplc, and in the Crimea, and the 
end of all this, 1 fear, is not yet. It has 
been repeatedly staled in this House ' 
that the people of Fiance are not them¬ 
selves enthusiastic in flivour of this war. 

I would fain hope, whatever else may 
happen, that between the people of 
England and of France an improved 
and friendly feeling has grown up. Rut, 
as far as the war is concerned, your 
alliance depends on one life. The pic- 
sent dynasty may be a peimanent, but 
it may be an ephemeial one, and I can¬ 
not but think that when men are looking 
fonvaid to prolonged warfare they 
should at least take into consideration 
the ground on which they are standing. 

L^rd Clarendon has told us, with re¬ 
gard to Russia, that Europe was stand¬ 
ing on a mine, and did not know it. I 
do not know that he is much more acute 
than other people, but ] can fancy that 
Lord Clarendon, by the blunders of his 
negotiations and the alliances he has 
endeavoured to foim, has placed this 
country on a mine far more dangerous 
and destructive than that upon which he 
thinks Europe was placed by the colos¬ 
sal power of Russia. There is another 
point I have to touch upon. To me it 
was really frightful to hear the noble 
Lord the Member for London (Lord 
1 John Russell) tell the House that we 
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are not fighting for ourselves, but for 
Germany. I recollect one passage among 
many in the noble Lord’s speeches upon 
this point; and, in looking over what 
has been said by Ministers, one really 
wonders that they should have allowetl 
anything of the kind to appear in Han¬ 
sard. On the 17th of Febiuary last 
year the noble Lord said,— 

* They (England and France) feel that 
I the cause is one, in the first place, of the 

independence of Turkey.It is to 

maintain the independence, not only of 
Turkey, but of Germany and of all Euro¬ 
pean nations.’—[3 Hansard^ exxx. 906.] 

[‘Hear, hearl’^ An hon. Member 
cheers. What a notion a man must 
have of the duties of the 27,000,000 of 
people living in these islands if he 
thinks they ought to come forward as 
the defenders of the 60,000.000 of peo¬ 
ple in Germany, that the blood of Lng- 
I land is not the pioperty of the people 
I of England, and that the sacred treasure 
of the bravery, resolution, and unfalter¬ 
ing courage of the people of England 
is to be s(piandered in a contest in 
which the noble Lord says we liave no 
interest, for the preservation of the in¬ 
dependence of Germany, and of the 
integrity, civilization, and something 
else, of all Europe! 

The noble Lord takes a much better 
view, as I presume many of us do, of 
things past than of things present. The 
noble Lord knows that we once did go 
to war for all Europe, but then we went 
to war with nearly all Europe, whereas 
now we are going to war in alliance 
with France only, except the little State 
of Sardinia, which we have cajoled or 
coerced into a course which I believe 
every friend to the freedom of Italy and 
to Sardinia will live to regret. All the 
rest of Europe—Spain, Poitugal, Italy, 

Austria, Prussia, Switzerland, Holland, 

Denmark, and Sweden—take no part in 
the war, and .yet our Ministers have— 
what I should call, if I were not in this 
House, the effrontery and audacity to 
get up and tell us that they are fighting 
ihe battle of all Euiope, and that all 


Europe is leagued with us against the 
colossal power of Russia. Europe in 
the last war did, for the most part, unite , ^ 
with us. We went to Spain because 
we were called to go by the patriot 
Spaniards, but I think the Duke of 
Wellington has stated, in his despatches, 
that if he had known liow little assist¬ 
ance would be received from them he 
would not have recommended even that 
expedition. 

But now, not only has all Europe not 
united with you, but other countries will 
not even allow their men to fight with 
you. You ]>ay the Turks to fight their 
own battles, you enlist men in Geimany 
to fight the battles of Germany, and 
j the persons engaged in Switzerland and 
i Hamburg in enlisting men for you are 
I looked upon with susj)icion by the 
j authorities, and I am not sure that 
1 some of them have not even been taken 
: into custody. Why, tlien, should you 
J pretend that all Europe is leagued 
j against Russia, and that you have au- 
I thority to fight the battles of all Europe 
I against Russia, when the greater part 
of Europe is standing by apallietically 
wondering at the folly you are com- 
millijig? I would appeal to the noble 
Ford the Member for the Colonies—I 
i beg his pardon, the Member for London 
I —but he has l^en in so .many different 
positions lately fiiat it is extremely dif¬ 
ficult to identify him. I would appeal 
to the noble Loid, because, however 
much I differ from him, I have never 
yet come to the conclusion that he has 
not at heart the interest of his country, 
that he is not capable of appreciating 
a fair argument when it is laid before 
him, and that he has not some sense 
of the responsibility as to the political 
course he takes, and I would ask him if 
there be no other world of kingdoms 
and of nations but that old world of 1 
Europe with which the noble Lord is so 
disposed to entangle this country? 

I wish the noble Lord could blot out 
from his recollection, for a little time, 
William III, and all the remembrance 
of what has been called by thet-right 
hon. Member for Buckinghamshire 
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(Mr. Disraeli) ‘ tlie Dutch conquest,' which 
is supposed to have enthroned the Whig 
, aristocracy in this country. I would 
' ask the noble Ixnd to do this for to¬ 
night—for an hour—for five minutes.' 
There is a country called the United 
States of America. Only on Tuesday 
niMit the very remarkable circumstance 
occurred—and I think the House will 
be of opinion that it is one worth notice 
— of two of those distinguished men 
being present and listening to the de¬ 
bates in this House who have occupied 
the |)osition of President of the United 
States; a position, 1 ventuie to say, not 
lower in honour and dignity than that 
of any crowned monarch on thelsurface 
of the globe. The United St.ates is 
precisely the country which is running 
with us the race of power and of great¬ 
ness. Its population will, I believe, at 
the next census exceed the population 
of the United Kingilom; in its manu¬ 
factures and general industry it is by 
far the most formidable rival that the 
great'manufacturcrs of this country now 
have tb contend with; it has, I suirpose, 
ten steamers for one steamer of this 
country; its magnificent steamships have 
crossed the Atlantic in a shorter time 
than the steamships of this country; the 
finest vessels which arc at this moment 
performing the Ijoyage between Isugland 
and the Austialian colonies have been 
built in the United States; therefore, in 
shipbuilding intlustry the United States 
not only compete with, but in some 
respects even excel, this country. Look 
at our present position and that of the 
United States. 

May I entreat the attention of this 
House, for I am not declaiming, I am 
not making a party attack, I am treating 
of that which, in my mind, is of vital 
importance to cveff family in the king- 
I ( doin. This year the Chancellor of the 
Lxchequer told you that he must have 
a sum of 86,000,oool. in order to carry 
on the various departments of your 
Covernment, and to defray your vast 
military expenditure. The United States 
has atuthis moment in her Treasury 
enough, 1 think, to pay off all her debt. 


Deduct the whole amount of the ex¬ 
penses of the Government of the United 
States, not only of the general Govern¬ 
ment, but also of the thirty indepenilent 
sovereign States, from the K6,ood,ooo1. 
wc are spending, and you will lind that 
at least 70,000,000/. will be left, which 
is, therefore, the- sum of taxation tlrat 
we arc paying this year more than the 
people of the Urtited States. 

Some Iron. Gentlemen krrow what it 
is to ntn a htrrse tlrat has been weighted. 

I heard, the other day, of a horse that 
won every lacc in which it started, it]) 
to a certain period when it was for the 
first time weighted. It then lost the race, 
and it is reported in the annals of the 
turf that it never won a race afterwards. 
If that be the case with regard to a 
horse, it is much more true with regard 
to a nation. When a nation has gone a 
ste[> backwai’ds it is difficult to restore 
it to its position ; if .another nation has 
passed it in the race, it is almo.st im])os- 
sible for it to regain the ground it has 
lost. I now spc.ak particularly to Iron. 
Members opposite, for there arc. per- 
hajis, more Gentlemen upon that than 
upon this side of the llouse in the 
happy position of owners of vast, pro¬ 
ductive, beautiful, and, 1 hope, unen¬ 
cumbered estates in the various parts of 
the kingdom. Wc are now .about ten 
days’ voy.age from the United .States, and 
within ten years we sh,all probably com¬ 
municate with that country by tele¬ 
graph as quickly as wc now do with 
the Crimea. 1 hope it will be for a 
much better object. The people of the 
United States are our people, and there 
arc few families in England which have 
not friends and relatives connected with 
or settled ih that country. The induce¬ 
ments for men to remain at home and 
their attachment to the place of their 
birth are necessarily to soirie extent 
weakened by the facility with which 
they can now travel almost round the 
world in a few weeks. 

Do you believe that when the capital 
of the greatest banking-house in Lom¬ 
bard-street can be transferred to the 
United States on a small piece of paper 
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in one post, that the imposition of 
70,000,000/. of taxation over and above 
the taxation of an equal population in 
the United States will not have the effect 
of transferring capital from this country 
to the United Slates, and, if capital, 
then trade, population, and all that 
forms tile bone and sinew of this |;icat 
Empire? I ask hon. Members to re¬ 
member what fell on a previous evening 
fiom the right hon. Genllcman the Pre¬ 
sident of the Boaid of Woiks. The 
right hon. Gentleman talked of the war 
lasting, perhaps, six years with our re¬ 
sources undiminished. Now, nothing 
is easier than for a Cornish Baionet, 
possessing I am afraid to say how many 
thousands a year, a Member of a Calii- 
net, or for all those who are sunounde<l 
with cveiy comfort, to look with the ut¬ 
most complacency upon the calamities 
which may befall others not so foitu- 
nately situated as themselves. Six yeais 
of this war, and our resources undiini- 
nished ! Why, Sir, six years of this war, 
at an annual expenditure of 70 000,000/., 
give 420.000,000/. to the side of the 
United Stales as against the condition 
of the pc(>j)le of this country. 

Am 1 , then, talking of trifles? Am 
I talking to sane men, that it is neces- 
.sary to hiing forwaid facts like these? 

I am amazed, when the new spaper press, 
when public speakers, when Gentlemen 
on both bides of this House are so ready 
to listen and to speak upon (jucslions 
relating to Turkey, to Servia, or to 
Schamyl, that I cannot gel the House 
of Commons to consider a question so 
great as the expenditure 01420,000,000/., 
and when we have to consider if wc 
shall trust that vast i'.sue in the liands 
of the noble Lords and right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Treasury bench. 

I liave staled that I have no con¬ 
fidence in the Government, and I w ill 
now tell the House another reason for 
that want of confidence. My hon. 
Friend the Member for the West Riding, 
on a previous occasion, treated the l ight 
hon. President of the Boaid of Works 
very summarily; but I wish to call the 
attention of the House to what was 
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said by the right hon. Gentleman in 
i«S50, in the debate which then took 
place upon the foreign policy of the - 
noble Loid now his chief. On that 
• occasion the right hon. Gentleman told 
the House that the foreign policy of the 
noble Loid now at the head of the ' 
Government had made us hated by 
every parly in every nation in Euioj)e ; 
he said that the no))le Lord hatl excited 
I the disaficcted to revolt, and, having 
brought upon them the vengeance of 
the Governments under which they 
lived, had then betrayed them. I do 
not say that this is true, but I slate it 
upon the authority of a Minister now in 
the Cabinet of the noble Loid; but, 
wliclher true or not, I cannot have con¬ 
fidence in the light hon. Gcnileinan 
when silting in a Cabinet to cairy out 
the foieign policy of the noble Loid. 

I will take the case of another 
Minister, and I do not think that w'hen 
he speaks he will call my observa¬ 
tions uudcscived. A most distinguished j 
Member of the Government—the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Excliequer—has bceft twice 
elected \vilhin a very short jieiiod, once 
before and once since his acceptance of 
office,—! must say that I do not like to 
see these changes, when a man one night 
sits on one bench and another night 
on another,—the of February, 
i<S55, the right lion. Gentleman, ad¬ 
dressing his constituents at Radnor, 
said:— 

‘ I am not prepared to give my vote in 
favour of any change in our policy which 
would attempt to make England a first-rate 
military Power. It seems to me that it 
would be little short of madness to attempt 
any such gigantic undertaking. It is our 
true wisdom to limit ourselves to that 
amount of military force which shall en¬ 
able us to defend our own shores, and to 
protect our great dependencies abroad. ' 
If we can completely defeiul our own 
coasts, it appears to me that the objects of 
our national policy have been fulfilled.' 

And then, as if he had in view the 
language of the noble Loid at ^ic head I 
of the Government and that of his 
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colleague the Member for London, he 
proceeded to say:— 

‘I wish to sec a cessation of that iu- 
' ordinate and senseless desire which has 
been sometimes expressed of late, almost 
usurping the functions of providence, that 
we should go to almost all parts of the 
world to redress wrong and to see that 
right is done.’ 

I say that the tight hon. Gentleman 
had the language of his colleagues in 
view, and wlien he speaks he will no 
doubt admit that such was the case. 
For what did the noble I>oid the Secie- 
tary for liie Ckdonies say when he ad¬ 
dressed the baillies and the enthusiastic 
citizens of Greenock? He said, - 
^‘It is likewise to be considered, and I 
trust we shall none of us forget it, that 
this country holds an important position 
among tlic nations of the world—tliat not 
once, but many times, she has stood forward 
I to resist opf)rcssion, to maintain the in¬ 
dependence of weaker nations, to preserve 
to the general family of nations that free¬ 
dom, that power of governing themselves, 
of which others have sought to deprive 
them. I trust that character will not be 
forgotten, will not be abandoned by a 
pcoj)le which is now stronger in means, 
which is more populous and jnore wealthy 
than it ever has ^cen at any former period. 
This then, you will agree with me, is not 
the period to abandon any of those duties 
towards the world, towards the whole of 
mankind, which Great Britain has hitherto 
performed.’ 

Now let us see what tlic right hon. 
Gentleman said, after having accepted 
the office of Chancellor of the Kx- 
chequer. The right hon. Gentleman 
made a speech, and it was just after the 
death of the late Emperor of Russia, 
iV and, in referring to the new Emperor, 
J he said,- 

■ ‘ If, however, it should please tliis mighty 

Potentate to continue in the course of 
aggression upon which his father had 
entered, and if our reasonable liopcs of a 
more patific policy should be disappointed, 
then let him know that in England he will 


find a country prepared to maintain its own 
rights and the rights of other nations.’ 

Observe, ‘the rights of other nations;’ 
and he goes on,— 

‘A country which, although its army 
has been placed in a perilous position, and 
has had to undergo tlic rigours of a Rus¬ 
sian winter, has its resources unimpaired, 
has its leveuuc flourisliing, has its tiade 
substantially undiminished, has its spirit 
unbroken, and will be prepared, in case of ne¬ 
cessity, to vindicate its own honour, and to 
maintain the rights and liberties of Europe.’ 

I wish the House to observe what 
a complete cliange there is in the lan¬ 
guage of the right hon. Gentleman upon 
tliesc two occasions. Either of the two 
opinions which ho expressed may be 
light, but both of them cannot lie so, 
and I confess that wlien 1 find that a 
Gentleman says one thing one day, and 
a month later, when he comes into 
office, the exact opposite, 1 do not think 
lliat I can be expected to have tliat 
confidence in him as to be willing to 
eiUiust him with the vast issues dc- 
jiendiilg on the war. 

1 w ill now^ refer to a colleague of the 
liglit hon. Gentleman—one who has 
aLo di;>tinguished himself—I mean the 
First Fold of the A<lmiraUy. That 
riglit hon. Gentleman (Sir C. Wood) has 
said nothing upon the subject of the 
war, and 1 have felt that he must enter¬ 
tain great doubts as to its policy; hut, 
not very long ago, he aUo addressed liis 
constituents, and indulged in very hostile 
and insuliing language towaids ‘our 
gieat and magnanimous ally;’ but he, 
loo, has changed his mind; and not 
long ago he went dow'ii by exjiress train 
to F olkestone or Dover —1 fuiget wdiich 
—to meet in the most fiiendly, and 
probably in the most huml)le manner, 
the veiy potentate whom he had for- 
meily almsed. 

If 1 have disposed of these Gentle¬ 
men and shown wFy I can have no 
confidence in them, are there any better 
reasons why I should have confidence 
in those two noble Lords who wei^ the 
active and restless spirits in the Cabinet 
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wliich the noble Lord the Member for 
London overthrew? I regard thoh.c 
noble Lords as responsible for tiie policy 
of this war. 1 am bound to suppose 
that they acted in accordance with their 
conscientious convictions; but, still, the 
fact of their having embarked in that 
policy is no reason why I should have 
confidence in them. But, arc those tw'o 
nolde Lords men in whom the House 
and country ought to place implicit 
confidence? What of late could be 
more remarkable than the caprices of 
the noble I.ord the Member for London? 
When that noble Lord was in the 
Government of J.ord Aberdeen he went 
to Greenock, I think to Bedford, and 
certainly to Bristol—and, in fact, he 
took every opportunity which offered 
itself of bringing himself l)eforc the 
public; and, with his power of speech, 
his long exj)eriencc, and eminent cha¬ 
racter, did liis utmost to stimulate the 
feelings of the people to a ]U)licy which 
I believe to be destructive, and which I 
think the majority of this House in calm 
moments docs not believe to have been 
the wisest which could liave been pur¬ 
sued. It certainly appears to me to be 
unjustifiable tliat, w’hilc Lord Aberdeen 
was honestly endeavouring to biing the 
negotiations to a peaceful conclusion, 
the noble Lord w^as taking a course 
which rendered statesmanship valueless 
in conducting the foreign policy of the 
nation. The noble Lord, however, at 
last brought his conduct to a climax. 
The hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) came forward 
as a little David with sling and stone— 
w’eapons which he did not even use, l)ut 
at the sight of which the Wliig Goliah 
went howling and vanquished to the 
back benches. 

I 1 am afraid, Sir, to trust myself to 
speak of the conduct of the noble Lord 
on that occasion. I presume that we 
shall have to wait for the advent of that 
Somersetshire historian, whose coming 
the noble Lord expects, before we know 
whether his conduct on that occasion 
was, what some persons still call it, 
treachery to his chief, or whether it 


arose from that description of moral 
cowardice which in every man is the [ 
death of all true statesmanship. But T 
in the year 1852 the noble Lord the I 
Member for London gave me a strong 
reason why I should feel no confidence 
in his present chief. The House will 
remember that he then ejected the pre¬ 
sent First Minister under wliom he now 
serves from the Cabinet of which lie 
himself was then the head, and in the 
explanation which he made to the 
House, he told us that men like Lord 
Grey and Lord Melbourne, men of age, 
of authority, and experience, liad been 
able in some degree to contrtd his noble 
Friend, but, that he being younger than 
the noble Lord, and having been a 
shorter lime on the political stage, lijyLl 
found it difficult to control him. The 
descrijUion which the noble Lord might 
give of his colleague is a little like that 
which we occasionally see given of a 
runaway horse — that he got the bit 1 
between his teeth, and there was no 
holding him. 

The noble Lord the Member for 
Loiidon was the captain of the Slate 
vessel, and the noble Lord tlic Member 
for Tiverton was the male. But how is 
it now? The noble Lord the Member 
for the City of London has accepted tlie 
position of mate in tliK most perilous 
times, in the most tempestuous weather, 
and he goes to sea with no chart on 
a most dangerous and interminable 
voyage, and with the vciy reckless cap¬ 
tain whom he would not trust as mate. 
Sir, the noble Lord the Member for 
Ivondon has made a defence of his con¬ 
duct at the Conferences at Vienna. I 
am willing to give him credit that he 
did then honestly intend peace; but I 
do think that when he goes again, and 
on such a journey, he will do well to 
leave some of his historic knowledge 
behind him. They w’crc indeed historic 
fancies. There is nolliing to me so out 
of place as the comparison which the 
noble Lord made between the limitation 
of the Russian fleet in the Black Sea 
and the destruction of Dunkirk^ or be¬ 
tween the condition of the Black Sea 
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and that of the lakes of North America. 
The noble Loid can never have heard 
of the Fallb of Niagara. If there weie 
Falls like them between the lllack Sea 
and the Mediterranean the cases would 
be somewhat similar, for tlie Russian 
lleel in the lUack Sea would not then 
be exposed to the assaults of the vast 
navies of England or Franee. When I 
ailude to this subject, 1 am icmindcd 
; of that 'W'elsliman whom Shakspeare 
immortali.sed, who found some analogy 
between a river in Maccdon and a river 
' in Monmouth. He knew the name of the 
I liver in Monmouth, and he did not know 
the name of tlie river in Macedon, but he 
insisted uj)on the analogy between them 
because there were salmon in both. 

W ell, ^?ir, I now come to the noble 
I^brd at the head of the Government. 

{ I do not com])lain that he is at the head 
of the Government. The noble Lord 
the Member for the City of London bad 
^ thrown evciything into such inexliicable 
and unlooked-for coniusion that any one 
next door to him must nccessaiily occupy 
the place. Rut 1 cannot have confidence 
in the noble Viscount, because 1 cannot 
Imt recollect that in 1850 be received 
the condemnation of his foreign policy 
in the other House of rarliament; and 
in a spcccli whicli I shall never forget, 
the last and one of the, best ever de¬ 
livered by the gieatest statesman of the 
time, he received a similar condemna¬ 
tion, and the noble Viscount only cs- 

i caped condemnation by a direct vole of 
this House by the cneigctic defence of 

' the noble Lord the Member for tlie 
I City of London, and by the stress laid 
upon many Members on this side of 
tlie House. But only six weeks after 
this the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) 
pieseiitcd to the noble Viscount a letter 
from his .Sovereign, which I cannot but 

ii think must have cost him much pain, 
and to which I will not refer further, 
except to say that I do not know how it 
is pos.siblc, if the contents of that letter 
weic true, that either the noble Lord 

i or the House can be called upon to 
. place jp^plicit confidence in the noble 
Lord the leader of the Government. 
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I have observed the noble Viscount's 
conduct ever since 1 have had the 
honour of a seat in tins House, and the 
noble Viscount will excuse me if 1 state 
the reason why I have often opposed 
him. The reason is, that the noble 
Viscount treats all these (juestions, and 
the House itself, witl\ such a want of 
seriousness that it has appeared to me 
that be has no seiious, or sufricicnlly 
sciious, conviction of the important 
business that so constantly comes be¬ 
fore this House. 1 regard the noble 
Viscount as a man who has experi¬ 
ence, but who with cxpciicnce has not 
gained wisdom—as a man who has age, 
but who, with age, has not the gia\iLy 
of age, and who, now occupying the 
highest seat of power, has- and I say it 
with pain—not appealed intluenced by 
a due sense of the rcsponsilnlily that 
belongs to that elevated position. 

We are now in the hands of these 
Iw’o noble Louis. They aie the authors 
of the w'ar. It lies between them that 
peace was not made at Vienna upon 
some pioper terms. And whatever dis¬ 
asters may be in stoic for this countiy 
or foi Kuiopc, they will lie at the doois 
of these noble Ixjrds. Their iiilluence in 
the Cabinet must be supreme; their 
inlluence in this House is iicvcssaiily 
groat ; and their inlluence wulh the 
countiy is gieater than that of any 
other two statesmen now upon tlie 
stage of political life in England, d'hey 
have carried on the war. I'hey have, 
however, not yet ciii)ple«l Russia, al¬ 
though it is geneially admitted that 
they have almost destroyed Tin hey. 
They have not yet saved Europe in its 
independence and civilization, — they 
have only succeeded in convulsing it. 
They have not added to the honour and 
renown of I'ingland, but they have 
placed the honour and lenown of this 
coiuiliy in peiil. The countiy has 
been, I am afiaid, the sport of their 
anciiml livalry, and I should be very 
sorry if it should be the victim of the 
policy which they have so long advo¬ 
cated. 

There is only one other point upon 
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which I will trouble the House, if it 
will give me its attention. These Mi- 
nisteis — the right hon. Member for 
Southwark, the Commissioner of tlie 
Board of Works, especially, and evi¬ 
dently the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and I am afraid many other Meml)crs 
of this House—seem to think little of 
taxes. Some Members of this House 
1 seem to have no patience with me if I 
I speak of the cost of the war; but I am 
I obliged to ask its attention to this 
point. I recollect reading in the life 
of Neckcr, that an aristocratic lady 
came to him when he was Finance 
Mini.stcr of Louis XVI, and asked him 
to give her i,ooo crowns fiom tlie 
public treasury—not an unusual demand 
in those days. Necker refused to give 
the money. The lady started with 
astonishment — she h.ad an eye to the 
vast funds of the State, and site asked, 
‘What can i.ooo ciowns be to the 
King V' Necker’s answer was, ‘ Madam! 
i.o:o crowns arc lltc taxes of a whole 
village!’ 

I ask hon. Gentlemen what aie the 
taxes of a whole village, and what they 
mean ? They mean bareness of furni¬ 
ture, of clothing, and of the table in 
many a cottage in Lancashire, in Suf- 
■ folk, and in Dorsetshire. They mean 
an absence of medical attendance for a 
. sick wife, an absence of the .school 
; pence of three or four little children— 
hopeless toil to the father of a family, 

' penury through his life, a cheerless old 
age, and, if I may quote the language 
1 of a poet of humble life, at last—‘the 
I little bell tolled hastily for the pauper’s 
funeral’ I'hat is what taxes mean. 
The hon. Member for Dorselshiic spoke 
the other night in a manner rather 
flippant and hardly respectful to some 
of us on this question. But the labour¬ 
ers of Dorsetshire a.s well as the 
weavers and spinners of J^ancashire are 
toiling, and must toil harder, longer, 
and with smaller remuneration for every 
single 100^. that you extract in taxes 


from the people in excess of what is 
necessary ibr the just requiiemcnts of 1 
the Exchequer of the country. I hope 
I may be permitted to treat the ques¬ 
tion on this ground, and I ask the ■ 
House to recollect that when you strike- 
down the children in the cottage you 
attack also the children in tlie palace. 

If you darken the lives and destroy the 
hopes of the humble dwellers of tht 
country, you also darken the prosj)ccls 
of those children the ofispring of your 
Quc(‘n, in whom are bound up so much . 
of the interests and so much of the 
hopes of the jicople of this country. 

If I defend, ihorelorc, the interests of 
the people on this jioint, I do not the 
less defend the pcimancnce of the dig¬ 
nity of the Crown. 

We on this l)cnch arc not willing to 
place ourselves alongside of noble Loids 
who are for carr}ing on this war with 
no definite object and for an indefinite * 
])eriod, but are ready to take our chance ' 
of the verdict of posleiity whether they ! 
or we more descivc the character of j 
statesmen in the course we hai'e taken ! 
on this question. The House must ■ 
know that the people arc misled and | 
bcwiUlcicd, and that if every man in 1 
this House, who doubts the policy that j 
is being pursued, would boldly say so in »! 
this House and out of d, it would not 
be in the jiower of the press to mislead 
the people as it has dune for the last 
twelve months. If they arc thus misled 
and bewildered, is it not the duty of 
this House to speak with the voice of 
authority in this hour of perilWe are 
the depositaries of the power and the 
guardians of the interests of a great 
nation and of an ancient monarchy.' 
Why should we not fully measine our 
responsibility? Why .should we not dis¬ 
regard the small-minded amliition that 
struggles for place? and why should' ^ 
we not, by a faithful, just, and earnest 
policy, restore, as I Kdieve w’e may, 
tranquillity to Europe and piosperity to 
the country so dear to us? 
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ON THE RUSSIAN WAR. 


[This letter was originally published with notes containing extracts from those an- | 
jH thorities which confirmed the writer’s views. The text of these notes has been j 

^ omitted, but the references have been retained. It has been thought desiiable to re- 

^ print this letter, as e.xplaining the policy which Mr. Bright thought it his duty to 
lecomincnd — a policy which was as wise and just as it was unfortunately un- [ 
popular,—j. E. T. R.] ■ 


[Mr. Absalom Watkin, of Manchester, having invited Mr. Bright to a meeting about to 
be held in that city on behalf of the Patriotic ITmd, and liaving stated that in his 
opinion the present war was justified by the authority of Vattel, Mr. Bright replit'd in 
the subjoined letter.] 


j I THINK, on further consideration, you 
will perceive that the meeting on Thurs¬ 
day next would be a most impioper 
occasion for a discussion as to the jus¬ 
tice of the war. Just or unjust, the war 
j is a fact, and the men whose lives are 
j miserably thrown away in it have cleaily 
I a claim upon the country, and es|x;cially 
; upon those who, by the expression of 
I opinions favourable to the war, have 
j made themselves responsible for it. I 
| ..i cannot, therefore, for a moment appear 
* to discourage the libeialily of those who 
. believe the war to be just, and whose 
utmost generosity, in my opinion, wdll 
fnake but a wretched return for the luiii 
'“'they have brought upon hundreds of 
families. 

\Vith*regard to the war itself, 1 am 


not surprised at the difference between 
your opinion and mine, if you decide a 
({ucslion of this nature by an appeal to 
Vattel. The ‘ law of nations ’ is not my 
law, and at best it is a code full of con¬ 
fusion and contradictions, having its 
foundation on custom, and not on a 
higher morality; and on custom wliich 
! has always been determined by llie will 
1 of the stiongcst. It may be a (juestion 
I of some interest whether the Ihst cm* 

[ sade was in accordance with the law 
; and principles of Vattel; but whether 
j the first ciiisade was just, and whether 
j the policy of the ciusadcs was a w’ise 
' policy, is a totally different question. 
I have no doubt that the American war 
was a just war according to the prin¬ 
ciples laid down by writers on the ‘ law 
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of nations,’ and yet no man in liis senses 
in this country will now say that the 
policy of George 111 towards the 
American colonics w’as a wise policy, 
or that war a lightcous war. 'I'he 
Krencli war, too, w’as doublloss 
according to the same authoiitics; for 
there were fears and anticipated dan¬ 
gers to he combatted, ami law and 
order to be sustained in luirojre; and 
yet few intelligent men now believe the 
French w-ar to have been either neces¬ 
sary or just. You must excuse me if I 
refuse altogether to pin my faith upon 
Vnttel. There have been wi iters on 
international law w'lio have attempted 
to show that piivate assassination and 
the poisoning of wells w'cre justifiable in 
war; and perhaps it would be difficult 
to demonstrate wherein these lionois 
differ from some of lire practices which 
are now in vogue. I will not ask you 
to mould your opinion on these points 
1 by such writers, nor shall I submit my 
judgment to that of Vatid. 

The question of this present war is 
in two parts—lirst, was it necessary for 
Us to inteifere by arms in a dispute be¬ 
tween the Isiissians and the 'I’urks; and 
secondly, having delei mined to inter¬ 
fere, under certain circumstances, why 
was not the whole (jiieslitm terminated 
when ku-^sia accepted the Vienna note ? 
The seat of war is thiee thmisand miles 
away from us. W'e had not been at¬ 
tacked—not even insulted in any way. 
Two independent Governments had a 
dispute, and vve thrust ourselves into 
the quarrel. That there was some 
giound for the dispute is admitted by 
the four Powers in the j)rop()silioii of 


ocr. 29, I 

the Vienna note K Put for the Fnglisli ! 
Minister at Constaulinoplo and the I 
Cabinet at home, the dispute would 1 . 
have settled itself, and the last note of 
Ihince Mencliikoff would have been ’’ 
accepted, and no human being can point I* 
out any material (Jiffeience between that 
note and the Vienna note, afterwaids 
agreed upon and recommended by the 
Governments of England, France, Aus- 
tiia, and Prussia. But our Government 
would not allow the dispute to lie 
settled. Loid Stratford de Redcliffe 
held piivate iiilerviews with the Sultan 
—did his utmost to alarm him—in¬ 
sisted on his rejection of all terms of 
accommodation witli Russia, and pro¬ 
mised him the armed assistance of 
England if war should arisc'^. 

'Flic Turks rejected the Russian not'*, 
and tlie Ivussians crossed the IVutli, 
occiqiying the Principalities as a ‘ mate¬ 
rial guarantee.’ I do not defend tliis 
act of Russia: it has always appeared ^ 
to me impolitic and immoral; but I 
think it likely it could be well rlefended 
out of Vatlel, and it is at least as justi¬ 
fiable as the conduct of Lord John 
Russell and Lord Palmerston in 1H50, 
when they sent ten or twelve ships of 
war to the Pirieiis, menacing the town 
with a bomliardment if the dishonest 
])ecuniary claims made by Don Pacifico 
wcie not at once satisfic'D. 

But the passage of the Pruth was 
declared by luigland and France and 
Tuikey not to be a casvs beiU. Nego¬ 
tiations w’cre commenced at Vienna, 
ami the celebiated Vienna note was 
drawn up. This note had its origin in 
Palis*, was agreed to by the Conference 


' Colonel Rose to Lord John Russell, 
March 7, 1853—Blue Book, part i. p. 87. 
Lord Stratford de Redclillc to tlie Karl of 
Clarendon, April 9 and May 22, 18;,^—• 
Ibid, part i. pp. 127 and 235. Lord John 
Russell to Sir G. H. Seymour, February 9, 
1853—Eastern Papers, part v. p 8. Earl 
of Clarendon to Sir G. H. Seymour. April 5, 
1853—Ibid, part v. p. 22. Lord Carlisle’s 
Diary in Turkish and Greek Waters,p. 181. 


* Lord Stratford to the Earl of Claren¬ 
don, May 19, 1853. Sec, however, a 
despatch of May lO—Blue Book, part i. 
P- -iCV 

^ Count Nesselrode to Baron Bruniiow, 
February, 1850. ' 

* Earl of Westmoreland to Lord Claren¬ 
don, July 25, 1853—Blue Book, part ii. 
p. 19. 
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at Vienn.!, ratified and approved by the 
Cabinets of Paris and J.ondon*, and 
• pronounced by all these authorities to 
Jj^be such as would satisfy tlie honour of 
/Russia, and at the same time be com- 
r patible with the ‘independence and in- 
tegrity’ of Turkey and the honour of 
the Sultan. Russia accepted this nole 
at once^,—accepted it, I believe, by 
telegraph, even before the precise 
words of it had been received in Si. 
Petersburgh^. Everybody thought the 
question now settled; a Cabinet Mi¬ 
nister assured me we should never hear 
another word about it; ‘ the wiiule 
thing is at an end,' he said, and so it 
appeared for a moment. But the Turk 
refused the note which had been diawn 
up by his own arbitrators, and which 
l^ssia had accepledf And wliat did 
die Ministers say then, and what did 
^ tlicir organ, the Timesy say? They 
said it w-as merely a difference about 
words; it was a pity the Tuik made 
any difficulty, but it would soon be 
scttlcd'\ But it rvas not settled, and 
why not? It is said that the Russian 
Government put an improper construc¬ 
tion on the Vienna note, llut it is un¬ 
fortunate for those who say this, that 
the Turk placed precisely the same 


construction upon it; and further, it is 
upon recoid that the French Govern¬ 
ment advised the Russian Government 
to accept it, on the giound that ‘its 
gcneial sense differed in nothing from 
the sense of the proposition of Prince 
Menchikoff^.' It is, however, easy to 
see why the Russian Government should, 
when the Tuiks refused the award of 
their own arbitrators, re-state its oj iginal 
claim, that it might not be damaged 
by whatever concession it had made in 
accepting the award; and this is evi¬ 
dently the explanation of the document 
issued by Count Nesscliodc, and about 
which so mucli has been said. But, 
after this, the Emperor of Russia spoke 
to Lord Westmoreland on the subject 
at Olmiitz, and expressed his readiness 
to accept the Vienna note, with any 
clause which the Conference might add 
to it, explaining and restricting its 
meaning’; and he urged that this 
sliould be done at once, as he was 
anxious that his troops should rc-cioss 
the Piuili before w’inter**. It was in 
this very w eek that tlie 'I'urks sum¬ 
moned a grand council, and, conliary 
to the advice of England and France, 
determined on a declaration of war'-'. 

Now', oliservo the couise taken by 


^ Earl of Clarendon to Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe, Aug-vist 2, 185';!—Blue Book, 
part ii. p. 27. Lord Cowley to Lord Cla¬ 
rendon, August 4,1853—Ibid, part ii. p. 37. 

Sir G. H. Seymour to the Earl of 
Clarendon, August 5, 1853—Blue Book, 
part ii. p. 43. Count Nesselrode, August 6, 
^^53~lhid. part ii. p. 46. 

^ Sir G. II. Seymour to Lord Clarendon, 
i August 12, Z853—Blue Book, part ii. p.50. 
Count Nesselrode to Baron McyfiuloilV, 
September 7, 1853—Ibid, part ii. p. loi. 

‘ Lord Strath rd dc Redclilfe to the Earl 
Clarendon, August 13, 1833 — Blue 
* Book, part iv. p. 69, Lord Stratford to 
the Earl of Clarendon, August 14, 1853— 
Ibid, part ii. p. 71. 

. '' Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon, from 

f Paris, September 2, 1853 — Blue Book, 
part iv. p. 87. Lord Ciarendon to Lord 
Straifortf de Redclilfe, September 10, 1853 


—Ib d. part iv. p. 95. The Titnes, Sep¬ 
tember 17, 1853. I 

'* Earl of Clarendon to the Earl of ' 
Westmoreland, July 25, 1853—Blue Book, ! 
part ii. p. I. Count Nesselrode’s Memo- \ 
raiuium of March 2, 1854, in the Journal '• 
t/fs Dvhah. j 

’ Lord Westmoreland to Lord Claren¬ 
don, September 2 b 1S53—Blue Bonk, 
part ii. p, 129. L( rd Cowley to Lor<l 
Clarendon, October 4. 1833—Ibid, part ii. 
p. 131. Lord Clarendon to Lord Cowley, 
October 7, 1P53 — Ibid, part ii. p. 140. 
l.ord Clarendon to Lord A. Lotlus—Ibid, 
part ii. p. 132. 

" Earl of'Wcsimoitl.uid, September 14, 
1853—Blue Book, part li. p 106. 

Lord Stratford de Redclilfe, Septem¬ 
ber 26, 1853—Blue Book, part ii. p. 130. 

M. Drouyii dc Lhuys to Count Walewski, 
October 4, 1853—Ibid, part ti. p. 136. 
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our Government. They agreed to the 
Vienna note; not fewer than five Mem¬ 
bers of this Cabinet have filled the 
office of Foreign Secretary, and there¬ 
fore may be supposed capable of com¬ 
prehending its meaning : it was a note 
drawn up by the friends of Turkey, and 
by arbitrators self-constituted on behalf 
of Turkey; they urged its acceptance 
on the Kussian Government, and the 
Russian Government accepted it; theie 
was then a dispute about its precise 
meaning, and Russia agieed, and even 
proposed that the arbitrators at Vienna 
should amend it, by explaining it, and 
limiting its meaning, so that no question 
of its intention should henceforth exist, 
but, the Turks having rejected it, our 
Government turned round, and declared 
the Vienna note, their own note, entirely 
inadmissible, and defemled the conduct 
of the Turks in having rejected it. The 
Turks declared war, against the advice 
of the English and French Governments' 
—so, at least, it appears from the Blue 
Books; but the moment war was de¬ 
clared by Turkey, our Government 
openly applauded it. England, then, 
was ct)mniilted to the war. She had 
promised armed assistance to Turkey— 
a country without government'^ and 
w'hose administration was at the mercy 
of contending factions; and incapable 
of fixing a policy for liersclf, she allowed 
herself to be dragged on by the cur¬ 
rent of events at Constantinople. She 
‘drifted,’ as Lord Clarendon said, ex¬ 
actly describing his own position, into 
the war, apparently without rudder and 
without compass. 

The whole policy of our Government 
in this matter is marked with an imbeci¬ 
lity perhaps without example. I will not 
say they intended a war tiom the first, 
though there are not wanting many evi- 


^ Lord Stratford de Redcliffc, Septem¬ 
ber 20, 1853—Blue Book, part ii. pp. 149, 
151. Lord Clarendon, October 24, 1853 
—Ibid, part ii. p. 131. Lord Stratford, 
November 17, 1853 — Ibid, part ii. pp. 
271, 281. Lord Stratford—Ibid, part ii, 
p. 288. Lord Clarendon to Lord Sirat- 


dences that war was the object of at least 
a section of the Cabinet. A distinguished 
Member of the House of Commons said 
to a friend of mine, immediately after thc,*^ 
accession of the present Government to ' 
office, ‘ You have a war Ministry, and 
you will have a war.’ But I leave this 
question to point out the disgraceful 
feebleness of the Cabinet, if I am to 
absolve them from the guilt of having 
sought occasion for war. 7 'hcy pro¬ 
mised the Turk armed assistance on 
conditions, or without conditions. They, 
in concert with France, Austria, and 
Ibussia, took the original dispute out 
of tlic hands of Russia and Turkey, and 
formed themselves into a court of arbi¬ 
tration in the interests of Turkey; they 
made an award, which they declared to 
be safe and honourable for both parties; 
this awaid was accepted by Rui^sia and | 
rejected by Turkey; and they then 
turned round upon their own award, i 
declared it to be ‘ totally inadmissible,’ I 
and made war upon the very country ; 
whose Government, at their suggestion 
and urgent recommendation, had frankly 
accepted it. At this moment England 
is engaged in a muiderous warfare with 
Russia, although the Russian Govern¬ 
ment accepted her own terms of peace, 
and has been willing to accept them in 
tile sense of England’s own interpre¬ 
tation of them ever Cnee they were 
offered; and at the same time England 
is allied with Turkey, whose Govern¬ 
ment rejected the award of Itngland, 
and who entered into the war in oppo¬ 
sition to the advice of England. Surely, 
when the Vienna note was accepted by 
Russia, tlic Turks sliould have been 
prevented fiom going to war, or should 
have been allowed to go to war at their 
own risk. 

I have said nothing here of the fact 


ford, November 8, 1853—Ibid, part ii. ^ • 
p. 319. 

^ Lord Clarendon to Lord Stratford— 
Blue Book, part i. pp. 81, 82. Lord 
Stratford to M. E, Pisani, June 32 , 1853 
—Ibid, part i. p 383. The same to the 
same, July 4—Ibid, part i. pp. 383, 384. 
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that all these troubles have sprung out 
of the demands made by France upon 
i the Turkish Government, and urged in 
language more insulting than any which 
has been shown to have been used by 
Prince Menchikoff'. I have said no¬ 
thing of the diplomatic war which has 
been raging for many years past in Con¬ 
stantinople, and in which England has 
been behind no other Power in attempt¬ 
ing to subject the Porte to foreign in¬ 
fluences*. I have said nothing of the 
abundant evidence there is that we are 
not only at war with Russia, but with 
all the Christian population of the Turk¬ 
ish Empire, and that wc arc building 
up our Eastern policy on a false foun¬ 
dation—namely, on the perpetual main¬ 
tenance of the most immoral and filthy 
erf" all despotisms over one of the fairest 
portions of the earth which it has deso¬ 
lated, and over a population it has 
degraded but has not been able to 
destroy. I have said nothing of the 
‘ wretched delusion that we arc fighting 
for civilization in supporting the Turk 
against the Russian and against the 
subject Christian population of Turkey. 
I have said nothing about our pre¬ 
tended sacrifices for freeclom in this 
war, in which our great and now do¬ 
minant ally is a monarch who, last in 
Europe, struck down a free constitution, 
and dispersed^by military violence a 
national Representative Assembly. 

My doctrine would have been non¬ 
intervention in this case. The danger 
of the Russian power was a phantom^; 
the necessity of permanently upholding 
the Mahometan rule in Europe is an ab¬ 
surdity. Our love for civilization, when 
we subject the Greeks and Christians to 
the Turks, is a sham ; and our sacrifices 
for freedom, when working out the 
behests of the Emperor of the French 

' ^ ^ Col. Rose to the Earl of Malmesbury, 

November 20, 1852—Blue Book, part i. 
p. 49. Lord J. Russell to Lord Cowley, 
j January 28, 1853—Ibid, part i. p. 67. 

' * Blue Book—Correspondence respect¬ 

ing the Condition of Protestants in Turkey, 
1841-51, pj 5 . 5-8. 


and coaxing Austria to help us, is a 
pitiful imposture. The evils of non¬ 
intervention were remote and vague, 
and could neither be weighed nor de¬ 
scribed in any accurate terms. The good 
we can judge something of already, by 
estimating the cost of a contrary policy. 
And what is that cost? War in the 
north and south of Europe, threatening 
to involve every country of Europe. 
Many, perhaps fifty millions sterling, 
in the course of expenditure by this 
country alone, to be raised from the 
taxes of a people whose extrication 
from ignorance and poverty can only be 
hoped for from the continuance of peace. 
The disturbance of trade throughout 
the world, the derangement of monetary 
affairs, and difficulties and ruin to 
thousands of families. Another year 
of high prices of food, notwithstanding 
a lull harvest in England, chiefly be¬ 
cause war interferes with imports, and 
we have declared our principal foreign 
food-growers to be our enemies. The 
loss of human life to an enormous extent. 
Many thousands of our own country¬ 
men have already perished of pestilence 
and in the field; and hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of English families will be 
plunged into sorrow, as a part of the 
penalty to be paid for the folly of the 
nation and its rulers. 

When the time comes for the * inqui¬ 
sition for blood,’ who shall answer for 
these things? You have read the ti¬ 
dings from the Crimea; you have, per¬ 
haps, shuddered at the slaughter ; you 
remember the terrific picture—I speak 
not of the battle, and the charge, and 
the tumultuous excitement of the con¬ 
flict, but of the field after the battle— 
Russians, in their frenzy or their terror, 
shooting Englishmen who would have 
offered them water to quench their 


* ‘ There never has been a great State 
whose power for external aggression has 
been more overrated than Russia. She 
may be impregnable within her own 
boundaries, but she is nearly powerless 

FOR ANY PURPOSE OF OFFENCE.’—Lorrf Poi- 

merston, in the House of Commons^ >853. 
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agony of thirst; Englishmen, in crowds, 
rifling the pockets of the men they had 
slain or wounded, taking their few 
shillings or roubles, and discovering 
among the plunder of the stiffening 
corpses im,iges of the ‘ Virgin and the 
Child.’ You have read this, and your 
imagination has followed the fearful 
details. This is war,—every crime which 
human nature can commit or imagine, 
every horror it can perpetrate or suffer; 
and this it is which our Christian Go¬ 
vernment recklessly plunges into, and 
which so many of our countrymen at 
this moment think it patriotic to 
applaud! You must excuse me if I 
cannot go with you. I will have no 
.part in this terrible crime. My hands 
shall be unstained with the blood which 
is being shetl. The necessity of main¬ 
taining themselves in office may influ¬ 
ence an administiation; delusions may 


mislead a people; Vattel may afford you 
a law and a defence; but no respect 
for men who form a Government, no > 
regard I have for ‘ going with the 1 
stream,’ and no fear of being deemed 
wanting in patiiotism, shall influence 
me in favour of a policy which, in my 
conscience, I believe to be as criminal 
before God as it is destructive of the 
tiue interest of my country. 

I have only to ask you to forgive me 
for writing so long a letter. You have 
forced it from me, and I would not have 
written it did I not so much appreciate 
your sincerity and your good intentions 
towards me. 

Believe me to be. 

Very sincerely yours, 

JOHN bright. 

October 29 . 
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REFORM. 

I. 

BIRMINGHAM, OCTOBER 27, 1858. 


[In the autumn of the year 1858, Mr. Bright, having recovered from a serious illness 
which had compelled his absence from the House of Commons during the sessions of 
1856 and 1857, visited some of the principal towns in Great Britain, and made 
several important speeches on Parliamentary Reform. In the spring of the next year 
Lord Derby introduced his scheme. It was rejected, and a dissolution followed, 
which put Lord Palmerston at the head of affairs. During his life the question slept 
On Lord Russell’s accession to office in the latter part of the year 1865 the question 
was revived, and the Bill of 1866 was produced. This was lost, through a coalition 
of the Tories and the ‘ Adullamites/ and Lord Derby came into office again. In 
1867 a Reform Bill was carried.] 


If I exhibit embarrassment in rising 
to address you, I must ask for your for¬ 
bearance, for, in truth, as I cast my 
eyes over thi% great assembly, I feel 
myself almost bewildered and oppressed 
with a consciousness of my incapacity 
to fulfil properly the duty which de¬ 
volves upon me to-night. It is now 
nearly three years since I was permitted, 
and, indeed, since I was able, to stand 
upon any public platform to address 
any public meeting of my countrymen ; 
and during that period I have passed 
through a new and a great experience. 
From apparent health I have been 
brought down to a condition of weak- 
^ ness exceeding the weakness of a little 
child, in which I could neither read nor 
write, nor converse for more than a few 
minutes without distress and without 
' peril; and from that condition, by de¬ 
grees so fine as to be imperceptible even 
to myielf, I have been restored to the 
comparative health in which you now 


behold me. In remembrance of all 
this, is it wrong in me to acknowledge 
here, in the presence of you all, with 
reverent and thankful heart, the signal 
favour which has been extende<i to me 
by the great Supreme? Is it wrong 
that I should take this opportunity of 
expressing the gratitude which I feel to 
all classes of my countrymen for thenum- 
berless kindnesses which I have received 
from them during this period—from 
those high in rank and abounding in 
wealth and influence, to the dweller on 
one of our Lancashire moors, who sent 
me a most kind message to say that he 
believed where he lived was the health¬ 
iest spot in England, and that if I 
would come and take up my abode 
with him for a time, though his means 
were limited and his dwelling humble, 
he would contrive to let me have a 
room to myself? I say, looking back 
to all this, that if I have ever done any¬ 
thing for my countrymen, or for their 
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interests in any shape, I am amply com¬ 
pensated by the abundant kindness they 
have shown to me during the last three 
years. And if there be any colour of 
shade to this picture, if there be men 
who subjected me to a passionate and 
ungenerous treatment, when I was 
stricken down and was enduring a te¬ 
dious exile, though the best years of 
my life were engaged in the defence of 
their interests, I have the 'consolation 
of knowing that their act was not ap¬ 
proved by the country, and that when 
my cause came up, by appeal, to a 
superior, because an impartial tiibunal, 
their verdict was condemned and set 
aside by the unanimous judgment of 
the electors and population of this great 
central city of the kingdom. 

I shall not attempt, by the employ¬ 
ment of any elaborate phrases, to ex¬ 
press to you what I felt at the time 
when you conferred upon me the signal 
honour of returning me as one of your 
representatives to the House of Com¬ 
mons. I am not sufficiently master of 
the English language to discover w’ords 
which shall express what I then felt, 
and what I feci now tow^ards you, for 
what^you did then, and- for the recep¬ 
tion which you have given me to-night. 
I never imagined for a moment that 
you were prepared to endorse all my 
opinions, or to sanction every political 
act with which I have been connected; 
but I accepted your resolution in choos¬ 
ing me as meaning this, that you had 
watched my political career; that you 
believed it had been an honest one; 
that you were satisfied I had not swerved 
knowingly to the right hand or to the 
left; that the attractions of power had 
not turned me aside; that 1 had not 
changed my course from any view of 
courting a fleeting popularity; and, fur¬ 
ther, that you-are of this opinion—an 
opinion which I religiously hold—that 
the man whose political caieer is on a 
line with his conscientious convictions, 
can never be unfaithful to his constitu¬ 
ents or to his country. 

At the time of my election, you will 
remember that some newspapers which 


commented upon it, took the liberty of 
saying that I had had a good deal of 
time for leflection; that I had been i- 
taught a wholesome lesson; and that I 
had changed or modified my views with 
respect to recent public policy. I have 
had no proper opportunity before to¬ 
night to refer to tliat statement, and I 
beg leave to tell those gentlemen that 
they were, and are, if they still hold the 
same opinion, entirely mistaken; that 
whether I was wrong or right, I acted 
according to what I believed to be 
right, and that all the facts and all the 
information which I have since received 
have only served to confirm me in the 
opinions which I had previously ex¬ 
pressed. I wish now, too—and all this 
is rather preliminary—to refer to one 
ingenious misrepresentation, which ft 
was of no use attempting to meet when 
passion was At', its height, and when 
public clainour prevented any calm ar¬ 
gument upon the question then before 
the country. All who read the news¬ 
papers at the lime will recollect that it 
was said of me, and of others who 
thought and acted with me—but more 
of me than of any other person—that 
my opinion upon such a question as the 
right or wisdom of any particular war 
in which the country might be engaged 
was, after all, of no |^ind of value, 
because whatever was the war, what¬ 
ever weie the circumstances, 1 should 
have taken exactly the same course, 
and therefore that aigument upon a 
particular war was of no avail, and was 
totally unnecessary. Now I beg leave 
to say that this was a misrepresentation 
which no person had a right to make. 

I shall not trouble you more than a 
moment or two on this point; but i)er- 
mit me to say that the first time I spoke 
in the House of Commons on the sub* 
ject of the Russian war, was on the 31st 
of March, 1854, when a message from 
the Crown came down announcing that 
the calamity of war was about to befall 
the country. In the very opening of 
my speech were these short sentences, 
which, if you will allow me, I w\ll read 
to you. I said:—‘I shall not discuss 
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this question on the abstract principle 
of peace at all pi ice, as it i^ ternicH, 
which is held by a small minority of 
poisons in this country, founded on 
reli^^dous opinions which arc not gene¬ 
rally received; but I shall discuss it 
entirely on principles that are held 
unanimously by the Members of this 
House. When we are deliberating on 
the question of war, and endeavouring 
to prove its justice or necessity, it be¬ 
comes us to show that the interests of 
the country are clearly involved; that 
the objects for which the war is al:iout 
to be undertaken are probable, or, at 
least, possible of attainment, and that 
the end proposed to be accomplished is 
worth the cost and the sacrifices which 
we are about to incur.’ And I w'eiU on 
tti say that I hoped if a noble Loid, 
who was then a Member of the Govern¬ 
ment, rose to make any reply to my 
observations, he would not run away 
from the subject before the House, but 
would meet me fairly as having dis¬ 
cussed the question in that way, and 
that way only. W'ell, I now tell you, 
what it ought not to be necessary to 
say, that from that lime until the time 
when I last spoke on the subject of the 
Russian war, I confined myself entirely 
to those points; my facts, my argu¬ 
ments, and my case were drawn from 
the despatches and Blue Books*which 
the Government for their justification 
laid before Parliament; and therefore, 
1 repeat, it was not open to any one 
who opposed me to oppose me on the 
ground that my opinion on the Russian 
war was worth nothing, because what¬ 
ever might have been the cause of war, 
I should have held exactly the same 
language. 

Now, after all is over ejftept the tax- 
gatherer, and the sorrows of those who 
have lost their friends in the war, I will 
just in one sentence say that I am still 
imable to discover what compensation 
England has for the hundred millions 
. of money she expended, or what com¬ 
pensation Europe has for the three 
hundr^ millions sauandered by all the 
parties engaged in tnat frightful contest. 
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It is not easy to 5.ay how mucli; but of 
this we may be sure, that the squander¬ 
ing of .^oo,ooo,ooof. sterling by the 
nations of Juiro[x: in that stiuggle lias : 
hatl a great influence on the enhanced 
price of money during the last few years, 
and greatly aggravated the pressure of 
the panic through which we passed 
twelve months ago. The 40,000 lives ' 
which wc lost in the Russian war some i 
persons hold cheap ; I do not. I think 
that the grown men of Birmingham 
from eighteen years of age to fifty (and 
there are, probably, not more than 
40,000 of them) aie something worth 
looking at by the statesman and the 
Christian; and I say lluit the 400,000 
lives which were lost to Europe deserved 
to be considered before we rushed 
blindly into a war with Russia. Eor 
myself, therefore, all 1 wish to pijint out 
to you is this, that the man wliu hesi¬ 
tates before he squanders so much blood 
and so much treasure has at least a 
right to be received with a moderate 
amount of tolerance and forbearance. 

I .shall say no more now on this subject, 
for 1 intend to lake an early opportunity 
of going into the general question of 
foicign policy at a greater length than 
would be proper this evening. 

1 am afraid to say how many persons 
I now see before me who are by the 
present constitution of this country sliut | 
out from any participation in political 
power. I shall take this oppoitunityof 
discussing, and, as far as I am able, 
with brevity and distinctne.ss, what I 
think we ought to aim at now, when 
the great question of Rarliamentary Re¬ 
form is before the country. I think we 
may fairly say that that question occu¬ 
pies now something like a triumphant 
position, and at the same time a position 
of great peril — triumphant, inasmuch 
as it has now no open enemies—peril¬ 
ous, inasmuch as, for the moment, it is 
taken up by those who, up to this hour, 
have been, for the most part, the un¬ 
compromising opponents of Reform. 
We nave had four Governments pledged 
to Parliamentary Reform within the 
last few years. Lord J. Russell, as 
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Prime Minister, introduced a Reform 
Bill, and afterwards, in the Government 
of Lord Aberdeen, Lord J. Russell in¬ 
troduced anotiicr Reform Bill, and the 
least said of these two Bills, especially 
of the latter, the better, 'fhe Govern¬ 
ment which has recently been over¬ 
thrown pledged itself to the country 
and the HouhC of Commons to bring 
in a Reform Jhll. but at the time when 
it came to an unexpected, but a not un¬ 
deserved end, no Bill had been prepared, 
so that we knew nothing of the pajli- 
culars of which it was to be composed. 
We have now a Government under the 
chieftainship of Lord Derby, who, 
during his short term of office in 1852, 
stated, if I remember right, that one of 
the chief objects of his Government 
would !>e to stem the tide of democracy. 
Now, it may he that Lord Derby has 
entirely changed his mind, that he is as 
much converted to Parliamentary Re¬ 
form as Sir R. Peel, in 1856, was con¬ 
verted to Corn-law repeal. Jf he is so 
converted, then our question may be in 
good hands, but if he is not (and he has 
never yet acknowledged his conversion), 
then 1 think it is but reasonable of us 
to view his course with some suspicion, 
and to look upon the position of the 
question in his hands with some alarm. 
All parlies now pretend to be in love 
with the question of Reform, but still 
they do not tell us much about it. They 
remind me, in tlie few speeches which 
they have made upon the (juesiion, of 
the condition of that dcploraldc Atlantic 
cable, of which I read the other day in 
the newspapers, that ‘the currents were 
visible, but the signals were wholly 
indistinct.’ 

But having admitted that Parlia¬ 
mentary Reform is necessary, they 
thereby admit that the present House 
of Commons does not satisfactorily re¬ 
present the nation, and it is one step in 
advance to receive that admission from 
all those persons, from among whom it 
has hitherto been supposed that Go¬ 
vernment could alone be formed in this 
country. Now, I do not believe that 
the Parliament, as at present consti¬ 
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tuted, does fairly represent the nation, 
and I think it is capable of most dis¬ 
tinct proof that it does not. Before I 
proceed to figures, I will mention one 
or two general proofs of that assertion. 
In the year 1846, when the great ques¬ 
tion of the repeal of the Corn-laws was 
under discussion, it required something 
like an earthquake to obtain for the peo¬ 
ple the right to buy their bread in the 
world’s markets; it required a famine 
in Ireland, which from 1845 to i8<^i 
lessened the population of that country 
by 3,000,000; it required the conversion 
of a great Minister, the break-up of a 
great party, the ‘endangering of the 
Constitution.’ and all those mysterious 
evils which official statesmen discovered 
when the poor artisan of Birmingham 
or Manchester, or the poor half-starved 
farm-labourer, asked this only, that 
where bread could be had best and 
cheaj)est in rctuin for his labour, he 
might be permitted to buy it. But 
coming down to 1852, when Lord Derby 
was in office, he clissolvcd the Parlia¬ 
ment, and the great question proposed 
to the constituencies w^as Protection. 
J'arliament re-assemblcd, and Protection 
and Lord Derby were defeated by a ma¬ 
jority of nineteen; but when you had 
only a majority of nineteen in the House 
of Commons against the re-cstablish- 
ment of Protection, nineteen twentieths 
of the people of England were deter¬ 
mined that they never would have any¬ 
thing of the sort again. 

Take again the questions which affect 
the Established Church. Probably 
many persons in this meeting arc not 
aware that, according to the return of 
the Registrar-General, only one-third of 
the people of this country have any 
connection With the Established Church. 

In Scotland, one-third only of the popu- / 
lation are connected with the Establish¬ 
ment ; in Ireland, five out of six, in 
Wales, eight out of ten, have no con¬ 
nection at all with it. And yet the 
E.stablished Church is paramount in 
both Houses. If the House of Com¬ 
mons fairly represented all the j^e^ple of 
the United Kingdom, the Established 
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Church (it is as a political institution 
► that I speak of it, 1 say nothing of it as 
lit a religious institution)would be much 
more modest, and we should probably 
get some changes much more readily 
tJian we have ever got any before. 

Again, you are aware, probably, that 
up to 1853, if a man received landed 
property by inheritance, if it were left to 
him by will, or came to him as heir-at- 
law, it paid no legacy duty—I speak of 
freehold property. In 1853, Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, by an effort which was considered 
i superhuman, prevailed upon the House 
I of Commons to pass a law to impose 
1 a succession-tax, as it was called, or a 
! legacy-duty on real projK’rty. I will 
1 tell you how they did it. You know 
j that if a man in Birmingham comes 
I iifto possession of leasehold houses, or 
\ machinery, or shares in the North- 
Western Railway, or shipping, or any 
other property not called real property 
- —though, by the way, when a man gets 
hold of it, it is surprising how real he 
finds it—if he be no relation to the 
person who left it to him, he has to 
pay a legacy-duty of ten per cent., and 
a different degice of per-centage ac¬ 
cording* to the degree of relationship 
in which he may stand to the testator. 

1 In the case of land—the best of all 
' property, w ith Regard to* its durability 
and certainty, for a man to have left 
to him or to possess—the law is of a 
different kind. A friend of mine, a 
Member of the House of Commons, 
was fortunate enough to have left to 
him by a person who was in no way 
related to him a landed estate of about 
700/. a-year. This was worth in the 
market ^irty years’purchase, or 21,000/. 
There was timber on the estate to the 
value of 11,000/., which, added to 
21,000/., made the whole bequest 
’ 32,000/. If it had been leasehold 
houses, or stock-in-trade, or machinery, 
or shares, or shipping, or in the funds, 
my friend would have had to pay 10/. 
l*-^r cent, on it, that is to say, 3,200/. 
But what did he pay ? The calculation 
■was thip:—My friend is of a certain 
age—I do not know what, and it is not 


material; the tax-gatherer or the people 
at Somerset House look into a table, 
which shows the probable length of 
life of a man of that particular age, and 
instead of paying 10/. per cent, on 
32,000/., he is taxed upon the annual 
income of the estate multiplied by the 
number of years which according to the 
tables he may be expected to live. It 
ended in this way, that instead of pay¬ 
ing 3,200/. to the State, to bear your 
burdens and to pay for your wars, he 
paid yool.y or rather less than one- 
quarter of that sum. Do you think 
that if tlic House of Commons fairly 
represented the lawyers, merchants, 
manufacturers, shopkeepers, artisans, 
and all the re.st of the population, 
such an Act as that could have pas.scd 
that House, or that if it had existed , 
it could continue to exist for a single j 
session ? 

I could show you inequalities as great 
and scandalous in the manner in which 
the income-tax, so griovou.sly felt by 
owners of certain property in Birming¬ 
ham, is imposed and presses upon llie 
owners of the soil and those engaged 
in professions and trades chiefly cairicd 
on in towns, but I will not enter into 
that matter. Your own experience 
must have shown you how unequal 
that tax is. You know how entirely 
every Government has swept aside all 
proposals to make it more equal and 
just. 

And now we come to the question of 
figures. I will not trouble you with a 
heap of statistics which you cannot re¬ 
member, but will give you as a proof 
one or two cases. Take the greatest 
county in England. Yorkshire shows 
you an existing inequality which is ab¬ 
solutely fatal to all fair representation, 
dhere are in Yorkshire 10 small bo¬ 
roughs which return to rarliament 16 
Members—there are other 8 boroughs 
in Yorkshire whose Members altogether 
are 14. Now, the 10 boroughs return¬ 
ing the 16 Members have not more than 
a population of 80,000, while the 8 
boroughs w'ith the 14 Members have a 
population of 620,000. Now, whether 
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you take the amount of population, tlio 
number of houses, the sum at which 
they are rated to the income-tax, or the 
number of electors, the proportion is in 
the same way,—the lar^e boroughs with 
the smaller number of Members have 
seven times the population, seven times 
the number of houses, seven times the 
amount of income-tax to pay, and seven 
times die number of electors. I must 
ask your attention to one other com- 
jvarison, and it relates to your own town. 
The present Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, you know, represents the county 
of Bucks. That county has a ])opulation 
of 164,000, which is not much more 
than half the population of Birmingham, 
and yet, Bucks ^\ ilh its boroughs has 
not less than 11 Members in the House 
of Commons. 164,000 persons in Bucks 
return li Members, while Birmingham, 
with not less than 250,000, and pro¬ 
bably much more, only returns two 
Members. I will give you another 
illustration, which refers to your own 
town. In Dorsctsliire, Devonshire, and 
\Viltshire there aie 22 boroughs, which 
return 34 Members to Tarliamcnt. 
Compare the pojndation ami ])oUlical 
power of those 22 boroughs, returning 
34 Members to Parliament, with the 
population and political power of Bir¬ 
mingham. You have nearly twice 
the population, but you have only 
two Members to rcpicsent you in 
Parliament. 

I could furnish you with pages of 
illustrations of this kind to show you 
tliat our whole system of rcpiesenlation 
is unequal and dishonest. But one 
more proof only, and then I will quit 
the figures, for I think the case will 
be sufficiently clear. There are in the 
House of Commons at present 330 
Members (more than half the House) 
whose whole number of constituents do 
not amount to more than 180,000, and 
there are at the same time in Parliament 
24 Members, whose constituents are 
upwards of 200.000 in number, and, 
while the constituents of 330 Members 
are assessed to the property-tax at 
i5iOoo,ooo/., the constituents of the 


24 Members are assessed to the same 
tax at more than 24,000.000/. There is, '| 
besides, this great significant fact, that .V 
wherever you go in Great Biitain or 
Ireland, five out of evciysix men you 
meet have no vote. Tlic Refoim Bill, 
which I am not about to depreciate, 
since I know what it cost to get it and 
I know something of what it has done 
—was so ebawn as purposely to exclude 
from the list of electors the gieat body 
of the working classes of this kingdom. 
But suj)posing that out of the 6.000.000 
of grown-up men in the United Kingdom 
1,000,000 had the sulTrago, as is now 
the case, and supposing that 1.000.000 
returned the House of Commons by a 
fair distribution of Members according 
to numbers, there would, in all pi obr» 
bilily, be a fair representation of tHe 
opinions of the 6,000,000, because the j 
opinions of the 1,000,000 would to a 
considerable extent reflect and represent 
the opinions of their fellow-countiymen. 
But that is not the case. The law has 
selected 1,000,000 to be the electors of 
Members of Parliament, but, having got 
that 1.000000, it has contrived—partly 
by accident it may be, but very much 
by intention—that the political power 
of the majoiity of that 1,000,000 is 
flittered away, is fraudulently disposed 
of and deslroygd by the manner in which 
Members aie distributed among the 
1,000,000 clectois composing the elec¬ 
toral body. Now, I wish to ask this 
meeting—and let us try to take a judicial 
and dispassionate view of llie question 
when we talk of Reform—What is it 
that we really want ? 1 hold it to be 
this —that we want to substitute a real 
and honest representation of the people 
for that fraudulent thing which we call 
a representation now. 

But thcie is a very serious question 
to be decided before we can almost take * 
a step. When you are about to reform 
the House of Commons, are your eyes 
to be turned to the House of Peers, or 
to the great body of the nation ? The 
House of Peers, as you know, does not 
travel very fast—even what is ealled a 
Parliamentary train is too fast for its 
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nerves; in fact, it never travels at all 
unless somebody slioves it. If any man 
pioposes to reform the HouiC of Com- 
^ mens just so mucli as and no more tlian 
vk'ill allow it to keep pace with the wishes 
of the House of Lords, 1 would ask hini 
not to take any trouble in the matter, 
but just to leave it exactly where it is. 
If you want it to represent the nation, 
then it is another question ; and, having 
come to that conclusion, if wc have 
come to it, there is no great niyslciy, 

I think, as to the manner in which it 
can be brought about. The (piesiion 
between the Leers and the }>eojde is 
one which cannot be evaded. It is llie 
great difficulty in the way of our friends 
at head-quarters who arc for Refoim, 
but do not knowhow to meet it. It 
w%s the difficulty which Lord John 
Russell felt. Lord John Russell—I 
believe you may lake my word for it— 
has probably, from association, from 
tradition, fioin his own reading and 
study, and from his own just and honest 
sympathies, a more fiieiidly feeling 
towards this question of Rarliamentaiy 
Reform than any other man of his order 
as a statesman. But, liaving said lliis, 
I must also say—what he, too, would 
say if he thought it prudent to tell all 
he knew—that this is the great diffi¬ 
culty with hin^—IIow can I reconcile 
a free representation of the peo])le 
in the House of Commons with the 
inevitable disposition which rests in a 
hereditary House of Peers? Now, we 
must decide this question. Choose you 
this day whom you will serve. If the 
Peers are to be your masters, as they 
boast that their ancestors w'cre the con¬ 
querors of yours, seiwe them. But if 
you will serve only the laws, the laws 
of your country, the laws in making 
^ which you have been consulted, you 
may go on straight to discuss this great 
question of Parliamentary Reform. 

I am not going to attack the House 
of Lords. Some peopte tell us that the 
House of Lords has in its time done 
great things for freedom. It may be so, 
though^I have not been so successful in 
I finding out how or when, as some people 


have been. At least since 1690, or 
thereabouts, when the Peers became 
the dominant power in this countiy, 

J am scarcely aljle to discover one 
single measure important to human or 
English freedom which has come from 
the voluntary consent and good-will of 
their House. And, really, how should 
it ? You know what a Peer is. Ho is 
one of tliose fortunate in<iividuals who 
are described as coming into the world 
‘with a silver spoon in their mouths.’ 
Or, to use the more polished and 
elaborate phraseology of the poet, it 
may be said of him— 

‘ Fortune came smiling to his youtli and 
woo'd it, 

And purpled greatness met his ripened 
years.’ 

\Vhcn he is a boy, among his brothers 
and sisters he is pre-eminent: he is the 
eldest son; he will be ‘My Lord;’ 
this fine mansion, this beautiful park, 
these countless farms, this vast political 
influence, will one day centre on this 
innocent boy. The servants know it, 
and pay him greater deference on ac¬ 
count of it. He grows up and goes to 
school and college; Ins future position 
is known; he has no great incitement 
to work hard, because whatever he does 
it is very difficult for him to improve 
Ins fortune in any way. When he 
leaves college he has a secure position 
ready-made for him, and there seems to 
he no reason why he should follow 
ardently any of those occupations which 
make men great among their fellow- 
men. He takes his scat in the House 
of J^cers; whatever be his character, 
whatever his intellect, whatever his 
previous life, whether he be in England 
or ten thousand miles away, be he 
totleiing down the steep of age, or be 
he passing through the imbecility of 
second chiiilhood, yet by means of that 
charming contrivance—made only for 
Peers—vote by pro.xy, he gives his vole 
for or against, and, unfortunately, too 
often against, all those great measuies 
on which you and the country have set 
your hearts. There is another kind of 
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Peer which I am afraid to touch upon 
—that creature of—what shall I say? 
—of monstrous, nay, even of adulterous 
birth—the spiritual Peer. I assure you 
with the utmost frankness and sincerity 
that it is not in the nature of thirifjs 
that men in these positions should 
become willing fountains from which 
can flow great things for the freedom 
of any country. We are always told 
that the I’eers are necessary as a check. 
If that is so, I must say tlicy answer 
their purpose admirably. 

but when we come to consider the 
question of a reform of the House of , 
Commons, which the Constitution docs : 
not recognise as the House of Com- | 
mons belonging to the Peers, l)ut to the 
nation, we will allow the House of 
Peers to go for awhile into something , 
like obscurity, and dbeuss it as if our ! 
sole object were to make it what the 
Constitution supposes it to he—a com¬ 
plete representation of the people in 
Pailiament. With regard to the ques¬ 
tion of the Suffrage, which is one of the 
chief points on which I should insist, 

I have no doubt there are persons who, 
on reading my speech, will say, ‘ Sub¬ 
versive doctrine, violent language this. 
The change which you propose would 
endanger many things which we highly 
value.’ Now, I beg to assure all those 
timid people that I do not wish to 
endanger or to move any of the ancient 
landmarks of our Constitution. I do 
not want to disturb this question of the 
franchise beyond what has been already 
sanctioned by Parliament and the 
country. I do not want to introduce 
any new principle or theoretical opinion 
which it may be found difficult to 
adopt. There are many men probably 
among those whom 1 sec before me 
who are of opinion that every man 
should have a vote. They are for what 
is called 'universal suffrage,’ or ‘man¬ 
hood suffrage’—'Something which means 
that every man of Iwenty-onc years of 
age who has not forfeited his right by 
any misconduct, should have a vote. 
i.et me say that, personally, I have not 
the smallest objection to the widest 
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possible suffrage that the ingenuity of 
man can devise. At the same time, if 
1 were now a member of a Government, * 
and had to arrange a Peform Bill for 
next session, I should not act u])on that 
principle. I will tell you upon what 
principle I would act. I find in the 
country great diversities of opinion. 
There are the Peers, of whom 1 have 
already spoken. 'I'hey are citizens with 
ourselves, and have therefore a right to 
be con>)idered. There are the rich and 
influential classes, who, as wealthy men 
are generally found to be, are a little 
timid of the great bulk of the people 
who have not many riches. There are 
thousands—scores of thousands—who 
imagine that they could not sleep safely 
in their beds if every m.an had a vote. 
We are surprised that children some¬ 
times cannot sleep in the dark—that 
they fancy something drca<lful will ha|> 
pen to them, and there are actually rich 
people in tliis country who believe that 
if every man had a vote it would give 
him a weapon wherewith to attack their 
property. There being all these diver¬ 
sities of opinion, it clearly is the duty 
of Government, and of Parliament too, 
to frame a measure which shall fairly 
represent what may be called the Reform 
opinion of the whole couiitry. What 
have we at <prescnt in. the way of 
ftancliiscs? \Ve have the parish fran¬ 
chise. For generations, for ages past, 
there has been an extensive franchise in 
all our parishes. We have poor-law 
unions which have worked, on the 
whole, satisfactorily to the countiy. 
We have a franchise in our poor-law 
unions. We have a corporation fran¬ 
chise, and that franchise may be said to 
have worked to the satisfaction of the 
country. I will ask any man here 
whether he believes that in all the 
parishes, all the poor-law unions, and , 
all the corporations, men have not con¬ 
ducted themselves with great propriety, 
and managed the affairs of their parishes, 
unions, and corporations satisfactorily? 
And I should like to ask him whether 
he would object to have thti same 
franchise conferred upon them for the 
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(election of Members to the Iloube of 
(commons. There is one great pcjint 
['gained in such a franchise—your regis- 
|£adon would be easy and inexi>cnsive. 
^hcre is another point—that^ w hatever 
its omissions, whatever its exclusions, 
they would not be directed against any 
one particular class. It would admit 
the working people to elecloial powder 
just as fully as it would admit the 
middle, or what may be called the 
higher and richer classes. Theiefore, 
as regards class and class, it would 
remove a great defect of the Reform 
Bill, and would give a suifrage so wide 
that 1 believe no one would suppose 
it did not aflord a fair repieseiitalion 
of all classes. I do not want anybody 
for a moment to suppose that this 
> piJrticular franchise is belter than man- 
f hood suifrage. 1 am only speaking of 
w'hat Government miglit do, of what it 
ought to do, and of what it might do, 
j moieover, in accoidance with the vast 
'' majority of opinion which exists in this 
country on this question. 

With regaid to the counties I shall 
say little. 1 know no good icason why 
the franchise should not be as extensive 
1 there as in the boroughs; but there 
1 appears to be a general understanding 
that the next step in counties shall be 
one short of that. Bi^t I think it 
is of gieat iiffportance that the 405. 
franchise should be extended to all 
parts of the United Kingdom as fully 
as it is to the people of England and 
Wales. 

I now come to the question which I 
believe all persons who have studied the 
matter will readily agicc is one of gicat 
importance to the country—how your 
Members shall be allotted to ihe various 
constituent bodies. I will ask you this 
simple question. W’hat is tlie obvious 
rule which would recommend itself to 
every man when first about to arrange 
this allotment? Would he not argue 
in this w'ay ? The law has given certain 
persons the right of voting, and it 
presumes that every person who has 
; that ri^t is capable of deciding how 
he shall vote. Eveiy elector, therefore. 


is of the same importance in the eye of | 
the law, and why then should not every i 
elector vote for the same portion of the 1 
whole Parliament? 1 shall be told 
that I am not to go to the Unite<l 
States for an illustration of this. 1 
will not. I will go a little ncaier home. 
Take tlie kingdom of Sardinia. 1 was 
in Turin last year, and I made inrjuiiits 
as to the mode of election and the 
distiibution of Mcmbeis there; and I 
found that Genoa, with a population 
of 140,000, icturncd seven Members to 
tlie Saidinian Pailiament. Saidinia is 
not a Republic, it is a limited Monr.;chy 
like our own. Let us go to tlie colonics 
of Austialia. Take New Soutii Wales. 
The capital — Sydney — icluins eight 
Members to the New South Wales 
Pailiament. In Vicloiia, the city of 
Melbourne returns thirteen Memhcis to 
rarliainenl, and by the Bill iiow in¬ 
troduced by the Ministiy of that colony, 
tlie number thirteen is about to be 
increaseil to eighteen. 1 believe that in 
Belgium and in Canada, botli counliies 
under a limited Monarchy, tlie same 
rule applies, and we know that lliiough- 
out the whole of the United Stales, the 
number of Members is allotted acconling 
to the population, and that once in 
every ten ycais this scale is re-arranged ; 
in fact, it works itself. 

I do not for a momeiil argue that it 
is necessary that we should get an 
actuaiy to apportion the number of 
Members exactly according to his cal¬ 
culations of the number of the po]iula- 
tion, but we have a fair right to an 
honest approximation, and w itlioul it 
there can be no fair representation of 
the people. Look at Imiuloii, jiuttiug 
aside the City. If you weie to divide 
the six boroughs of which the melio- 
polis is made up, you would still base 
12 boiouglis with 300,000 population 
each (larger than the jicpulaiion <^)f 
Biiniingham), and coiislilueneies of 
10,000. Divide them again, and you 
would have 24 boroughs, each of 
150,000 population, with 5^®® eleclois; 
and when the fianchise is extended, the 
number will be still greater. I say 
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that the metropolitan boroughs and all 
I large boroughs ought to be divided, or 
: subdivided; they ought to have double, 
i or treble, or quadruple tlieir present 
i number of Members. What a miscr- 
I able delusion it is that this great capital 
! of your midland industry, witli its 
! 250,000 or 300.000 inhabitants, sends 
! only two Members to the House of 
! Commons! But if every man I see 
1 here before me had a vote, or if every 
i man outside had a vote, how will he 1)e 
! better off if he sends only two Members 
I to the House of Commons, while sonic 
j boroughs of 10,000 inhabitants, equal 
! to one of the small comers of your city, 

I have a right to return the same number V 
' 'Phe whole thing, as at present arranged, 

' is a disgraceful fraud. It ought to be 
put an en<l to, and. if it is not pul an 
end to, your representation will remain 
. for the future very little better than a 
■ farce. 

If you look at (he county seats you 
I will find that the object of the present 
I Covemment, and, in fact, of any 
I Government in which (lie aristocracy 
has so great a power, and where land- 
owners are so piedoniinant, must be to 
greatly increase the number of Members 
for counties in the distribution of seats. 
'Phe Chancellor of the Kxchequer is a 
very ingenious gentleman. At this very 
moment in all probability he has got 
before him rows of figures wliich he 
hopes may enaldc him to prove that 
the jjroper way of reforming Parliament 
is to increase the number of landed 
gentry in the House of tlommons. I 
recollect, on one occasion, that lie 
referred to the county of Chester, and 
show’cd that there were three boroughs 
' in that county which returned six 
1 Members, while the two divisions of 
the county only relumed four, and that 
the four Meml>ers represented far more 
electors and population than the six 
I Members of the towns. Now, ii will 
I be unfoitunate for the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer if he ventures upon the 
ground of arithmetic in connection with 
] this question. We are for arithmetic 
j in connection w ith Refonn, and if he 
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proposes to deal with it in that way, 
we have no objection to cirry out the 
principle fully. 

Bui now let me turn your attention 
once more to the House of I^cers. You 
know that the House of Peers is a body 
composed entirely of landowners, with 
the exception of a few lawyers and a 
few successful soldiers. Have yoif'evcr 
been lo the botanical gardens in some 
of our towns, where a board is })ut up 
w'ith the words, ‘No dogs admitted 
herc’ ? There is a similar board at the 
door of the House of Peers, though you 
cannot see it with the outwaid eye, and 
it says, ‘ No traders admitted here.’ 
The I louse of Peers is a liouse for the 
great propiiclois of the soil. The 
county of Chester, lo Avhich Mr. Dis¬ 
raeli lefcrred, is very strongly repic- 1 
sented in the House of Lords. There i 
are the Marquis of Westminster, Lord 
Combcrmerc. Lord Staidey of Alderley, 
and, no doubt, anolhcr peer or tw^o, if 
our ac(]uaintance with them was only a ' ■ 
liule more extensive. 'J'ake Lancashire. 
We have the I'i.irl of Burlington, now 
the Duke of Dcvonsliire, the Earl of 
Derby, the Earl ofSeflon, and the Earl 
of Wilton. They conic up fiom their 
great landed properties in Lancashire, , 
and sit in the House of l.ords. I>et us 
come to your^own county. You liavc 
the JCarl of Warwick, l.o'rd Leigh, Lord 
Craven I tiiink, l^ord Caltliorpe, and 
one or two otliers, for in a county so 
charming as this, there arc sure to be 
many estates and mansions belonging 
to the aiistocracy of England. The 
lime was when both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment sat together. They meet togetlier 
now', but in different chambers, under 
the same roof, and no law can pass, 
not the smallest modicum of freedom 
or of justice come to you, until it has 
gone llirough the very fine meshes of , 
the net of the House of Lords. Well, ' 
then, I say that if the landed proprietors 
of Jtngland insist upon a great addition 
to their pow'cr in the House of Com¬ 
mons, the inhabitants of the towns and 
the tradei's of the country ji'ill be 
obliged to ask, ‘ How is that we have 
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^ot our share of power in the House of 
H^rds ?' 

11 Only one word more on the question 
Ef distiibution of Members. When¬ 
ever a Reform Bill is broujjht into the 
House of Commons by any Govern¬ 
ment, be as watchful and exacting as 
you like on the subject of the franchise, 
but never, I beg, take your eye for one 
moment from the question of the distri¬ 
bution of Ih-c Members, for in it lies the 
gieat subject of dispute, and unless you 
guard your rights you will have to tight 
your battle over again, and to begin it 
the very day after the next Bill has 
passed. 

There is one other point to which I 
must refer, and it is one ujion which 
1 presume 1 shall have the cordial 
L assent of this meeting. 1 believe it 
■is the opinion of the great body of llie 
j Refonners of the United Kingdom, that 
* any Reform Bill which pretends to be 
k generally satisfactory to Reformers must 
I concede the shelter and protection of 
’ the ballot. I shall not discuss that 
question or argue now in its favour. 
I am quite sure that in the minds of the 
elcclois of England it has long been 
decided, and it has also been decided in 
the House of Commons. Those who 
are for the ballot are for it mainly be¬ 
cause they wish free elections. 'I’hose 
who aie oj)po»(*l to it, aft* opposed to 
it chiefly because tliey believe it would 
liberate the great l)ody of the constitu¬ 
encies Irom liie control and influence of 
the rich. The Times newspaj^cr and 
otheis, but particularly the Times, in 
discussing this question, treat it if it 
were a question to be despised, and tell 
us that it is mean and unmanly to ask 
that men should go to the poll and give 
their votes in secret. The very man 
who writes thus in the Times, writes his 
i,article in secret, and publishes it in 
I Secret, and if any person says that he 
i ought to affix his name to it—which, 
^mind, I do not say at all—what is his 
jgnswer? He replies,' 1 am performing 
*t great public duty; I am obliged, in 
the discharge of that duty, to comment 
' with grt^Lt severity upon Ministers and 


public men, and to expose abuses, and 
in doing this it is necessary that I 
should have the shelter of anonymous 
writing^' Well, I do not dispute that; 
but if it is wise and just for a writer in 
the Times to have that shelter in the 
performance of a public duty, 1 say it is 
especially wise and just that the humble 
elector in every county and every bo¬ 
rough should have from the law, if the 
law can give it, an equal protection in 
tlie exercise of Ids franchise. 1 believe 
that when the franchise is thus extended, 
w'hen the apportionment of Members to 
the constituencies approximates to a 
just arrangement, and when you have 
the protection of the ballot, you will 
have that kind of rc])resentation in the 
House of Commons which w ill give to 
every man w'lio sits thcie a real con¬ 
stituency, and will flx him with a real 
responsibility. 

I believe there is no country in the 
world that pretends to regular govern¬ 
ment where there is less of real resjton- 
sibility among high officials than there 
is in England. 'I'here is one case which 
I cannot resist the temptation of citing 
as an illustration of what 1 mean. 
During the Russian war, there were two 
points on which the interest of Europe 
was cenleied; one was Sebastopol, the 
other the city of Kars. I hope w c have 
not forgotten all the geogiajihy w'O 
learnt during those calamitous limes, 
for I believe it is the only really valu¬ 
able thing wc got by the war. You 
recollect that the city of Kars was be¬ 
sieged by the Russians, and that it was 
defended by Turkish tioops, assisted 
and commanded. I think, by an English¬ 
man— Colonel Williams. You have 
heard, and 1 am not at all prepared to 
dispute it, that Colonel Williams be¬ 
haved, I do not say with great luavery, 
for tlial is common to almost all Eng¬ 
lishmen— and, indeed, to the majority 
of men everywhere — but with great 
sagacity and prudence, and showed the 
qualities of a commander. Eventually 
he was obliged lo capitulate, and those 
who capitulated were treated in the 
most honourable manner by the Rus- 
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sians, who obtained possession of the 
I town. At that lime a nobleman of 
' very rank — no Jess a personage 

than Lord Stratford dc Kc(Jdi/Je — uas 
Ambassador from the Queen of Eng¬ 
land at the city of the Sultan. JIc hud 
been there for nearly twenty years. 
During the siege of Kars ('oloncl Wil¬ 
liams wiote and forwaidcd to Lord 
Stratford at Constantinople more than 
sixty letters or despatches with reference 
to his position, stating how they were 
worn out with sorties and the attacks of 
tlic enemy; how long their provisions 
and ammunition might last, and urging 
him to take any steps which might be 
possible for the pm pose of making a 
i diversion in his favour, or of sending 
relief. All that was pioper for Colonel 
Williams to write and coninuinicalc to 
the Ambassador of the Queen at Con¬ 
stantinople, he did write and communi¬ 
cate ; but do you iccollect the stiiking 
fact that Loid vStralfoid de Rcdclific 
did not reply to—did not acknowledge 
or take the smallest notice of—any one 
of these sixty or seventy desj)alches? 
He treated them as waste paper. He 
had been yeais at Conslanlinoplc, quar¬ 
relling with every Euiopean minister 
there, and bullying the ministers of the 
Sultan; but when his own countrymen 
and their allies were shut up in llic 
fortified town of Kars, besieged by a 
powerful and overwhelming force, driven 
at length to starvation, and finally to 
capitulation, this great official Irealed 
llie whole thing as utterly beneath his 
notice. Subsequently, Colonel Williams 
came to England and was made a 
baronet; Parliament passed an Act 
granting him a jiension of loool. a- 
ycar, and the Martjuis of Lansdowme, 
one of the Cabinet Ministers of the day, 
bi ought him into the House of Com¬ 
mons for his pocket boiough of Caliic, 
in Wiltshire. Colonel Williams has 
never opened his mouth in puljlic in 
England on the subject of his treatment 
by Lord Stratford de Rcdcliffe; while 
that nobleman, who had been guilty of 
this great neglect —I say this enomious 
crime—has since taken his seat in the 


House of Lords, lias become a great 
authoiity, and lias now been sent by the 
fiovernment on a sjiecial mission tO'^ 
, Constantinople. 

I I need not tell you that I was not in j 
favour of any of t/iat Eastern policy, / 
but I ])resumo Loid Stiatford was; he 
was one of the great authors of it, and 
I say that any man wlio takes office 
from his sovereign and his country as he 
took it, with a salary of 10,000/. a-year, • 
and expenses of almost an equal amount, 
for the Embassy at Constantinople, is 
guilty of a scamlalous abandonment of 
llie duty he owes to the Queen and to 
the country if he pays no attention to 
such letters as those which Loid Strat¬ 
ford receiveil fiom an officer of the 
Queen shut up with our allies in Kars. 

If Loid .Stiatfoid ha<l been a Russian 
noble and had so behaved, before 
j taking his scat in the House of Peers 
^ and going on a special mission to i 
! Constantinople, he would have had 
: the advantage of being sent on a ^ 
special mission to Sibeiia; while if 
he had been an Ambassador of the 
United States of America—but 1 can¬ 
not follow out the illustration, because 
' in the United States there is no family 
influence, there is no power such as that 
wielded by our great territorial poten- 
’ tales: there i§ nothing in that country 
to shield an officer of the State fiom 
public reprobation, and therefore I am 
quite ceilain that no person deputed 
fiom the United .States could by any 
possibility be guilty of the abandon¬ 
ment of duty which was manifested by 
I Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. Whenever 
you get a House of Commons that 
! fairly represents the nation, with a 
Cabinet that fairly represents the House 
of Commons—if there be any other 
Lord Stratford I would not like to pre¬ 
dict precisely what will befall him ; but 
1 believe that such a man, with such a "^ 
temper—for it was a question of temj)er 
—will not receive under such ciieuni- 
stances high and continuous employ¬ 
ment fiom the Government of this 
country. I say we have a ligljit, be it 
in peace, be it in war, when we employ 
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len in the service of the Crown and 
y[ the State, and pay them for their 
_bour, to all their energies and to all 
their devolfon.^ 

This question of Parliamentary Re¬ 
form, then, is a great and serious ques¬ 
tion. 1 want to give a word of warning 
to those persons w’ho are now engaged, 
if there be any engaged, in constiucting 
a Reform Ihll for the next session. Let 
them not bring in a delusive and sham 
measure. Universal sulTrage, equal dis- 
tiihution, vote by ballot—any of these 
points may or may not be perilous; but if 
there be one thing more distinctly perilous 
than another to the ruling classes in this 
countiy, it is that now, when they arc 
^ committed to at least a temporary (I 

f Awish it were a permanent) settlement of 
great question, they should bring 
(■orward and pass a Bill which, while it 
pretends to oifer you something great 
m the way of constitutional freedom, is 
found immediately after it has passed 
to be nothing but a delusion an<l a 
sham. It will disappoint everybody; 
it w'ill exasperate all the Kch)rmcrs; it 
will lender a feeling, which is now not 
bitter, both bitter and malignant, and 
within tw’elve months after the Bill has 
passed, and the cheat is discovered, we 
shall be entered in all probability upon 
another agitation, but an agitation of a 
very different Character *from any we 
have yet seen. I^t us have a real Bill, 
a good Bill, or no Bill at all. 

rhe question at this moment is in the 
hands of the enemy. W e stand the risk 
of having brought before us what I will 
describe as ‘ a country gentlemen’s Ke- 
foriti Bill.’ Tlie country gentlemen have 
not been notorious for their sympathies 
in favour of Reform. W'e have alw'ays 
been carrying on, for the last thiity 
years and more, a steady and perpetual 
\ war against the predominance and the 
’ power of the countiy gentlemen in 


Parliament. If we look at their past 
I policy we shall not have much confi¬ 
dence in their proposed measuie. Their 
wars, their debts, their taxes, ])laccd 1 
upon the bulk of the people, their stout 
opposition to the Refonn Bill of 1832— | 
all this leads us greatly to suspect them; i 
and I confess for my own part I wish ! 
the question of Reform were in the > 
hands of Reformers—in the hands of . 
men of whose sympathies with respect ; 
to it we could not have, from ihcir past i 
lives, the shadow of a doubt. I have 
great fears that until you have a Minis¬ 
try in which there arc men who aic really 
in favour of Reform, and of an honest 
Reform, you aie not likely to get any such 
measure as the most moderate among us 
ought to be in the least satisfied with. 

1 must warn you against one phiase 
which I find our friends (we cannot 
now call any of them our opponents), 
the bewildered Reformers, are begin¬ 
ning to use. They say we must not on 
any account ‘Americanize’ our insti¬ 
tutions. Now, I know only one insti¬ 
tution in America of wdiich the Ameri¬ 
cans need to be very greatly ashamed ; 
and that institution w'as established 
under the monarchy, although unfor¬ 
tunately it has lived and flourished 
under the republic. They tell us in 
America numbers overwhelm propel ty 
and education. Well, but numbers 
have not overwhelmed property and 
education in England, and yet look at 
legislation in England. Look at oiir 
wars, look at our debt, look at our 
taxes, look at this great fact — that 
every improvement of the last forty 
years has been an improvement which 
numbeis, and numbers only, have 
wrested from the j)roperly, and what 
they call the education of the country. 
Our education is fairly represented by 
our Universities; but I say now, as I 
have said before, that if the Legislature 


^ Mr. Bright discovered that he was in 
^ error in describing Colonel Williams’s let¬ 
ters as having been written during the 
siege of^ars. They were written before 
the siege began, and during Colonel Wil¬ 


liams’s preparations to resist the progress 
of the Russians in Asia. The facts are 
not literally exact, but the charge against 
Lord Stratford loses none of its gravity 
when the correction is made. 
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of England, if the Parliament of Eng¬ 
land, had been guided for thirty years 
past according to the counsels of the 
representatives from the Universities, 
England, instead of being a country of 
law and of order, would have been long 
before this a country of anarchy and of 
revolution. America is a strange bug¬ 
bear. There are thirty-two at least, 
if not thirty-three, independent and 
sovereign States in the United States 
of America. Now, I am not one of 
those who believe that you cannot be 
free and happy under a monarchy such 
as ours. 1 am not proposing—I am 
the last person to propose—that the 
institutions of this country should be 
modelled upon the plan of some other 
country, because it is the plan of some 
other country; but I say, that if we 
are at liberty to draw science, products 
for our manufactures, and literature 
from every country in the world, why 
should we not, if we see anything good 
in the politics of another country, be 
equally at liberty to take a lesson in 
that respect also ? 

Speaking generally, in all the sove¬ 
reign and independent States of America 
there is a franchise as wide as that 
which I have proposed to-night; there 
is an exact and equal allotment of 
members to the electors ; and there is, 
throughout most of tlie States, the pro¬ 
tection of the ballot. Yet in America 
we find law, order, property secure, 
and a population in the enjoyment of 
physical comforts and abundance, such 
as are not known to the great body of 
the people in this country, and which 
never have been known in any country 
in any age of the world before. Will 
any man dare to tell me, in the pre¬ 
sence of this audience, that the English 
nation in England is a worse nation than 
the English nation in America? Are 
we less educated, are we less industrious, 
are we less moral, are we less subject 
to the law, are we less disposed to sub¬ 
mit to all the just requirements of the 
Government ? If we are so, and if the 
English nation in America excels us in 
all these particulars, does it not look 


very likely that the institutions in Eng¬ 
land are not as good in the training j 
and rearing of a nation as the instilut*, 
tions in the United States? I do not 
say that; but those persons who say 
that the franchise, the distribution, and 
the ballot, which operate so well in 
America, would be peiilous in England, 
do what I will not do—they libel the 
people of this country, and they libel 
our institutions. 

Now, I have a suggestion to make, 
which I ho|)e somebody will act upon. 
7 'lie Reformers now aie more luimer- 
' ous than ever (hey were before. Why 
should they not, by some arrangement, 
have their own Reform Hill; have it 
introduced into Pailiament, and suj)- 
ported with all the strength of this I 
great national ];arty ; and if it !)e a JSill 
sensibly better Ilian the Dili that is ] 
being prepared for us in Downing ' j 
Street, why should we not, with all the 
unanimity of which we are capable, by I 
public meetings, by petitions, and, ’»! 
when the proper time comes, by pre- I 
senting ourselves at the polling-booths, 
do everything in our power to pass 
that measure into law? I say that we 
are great in numbers; that, united, we 
are great in strength; that wc are in- 
vincil)le in the solidity of our argu¬ 
ments ; tliat we are altogether unas¬ 
sailable in the justice' of our cause. 

Shall we then, I ask you, even for a 
moment, be liopelcss of our great cause ? 

I feel almost ashamed even to argue it 
to such a meeting as tliis. I call to 
mind where 1 am, and who are those 
whom I see before me. Am I not in 
the town of Birmingham — England’s 
central capital; and do not these eyes 
look upon the sons of those who, not 
thirty years ago, shook the fabric of 
privilege to its base ? Not a few of the 
strong men of that lime are now white 
with age. They approach the confines 
of their mortal day. Its evening is 
cheered with the remembrance of that, 
great contest, and they rejoice in the 
freedom they have won. Shall their 
sons be less noble than they? Shall 
the fire which they kindled be extin- 


IHjished with you ? I see your answer 
BTevery face. You are resolved that 
Pbe legacy which they bequeathed to 
l^u, you will hand down in an accu¬ 
mulated wealth of freedom to your 
children. As for me, my voice is feeble. 
I feel now sensibly and painfully that 


I am not what I was. I speak with 
diminished fire; I act with a lessened 
force! but as I am, my countrymen 
and my constituents, I will, if you will 
let me, be found in your ranks in the 
impending straggle. 
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MANCHESTER, DECEMBER lo, 1858. 

[At the general election in 1857, the Right Hon. T. Milner Gibson and Mr. Bright 
were defeated in the contest at Manchester. This speech was delivered at a great 
meeting in the Frce»trade Hall, to which they were invited by their old friends and , 
supporters in the Manchester constituency.] ( 

I CANNOT tell you how much I re- ground, are constantly making progress 

joice in being permitted lo meet so and obtaining more and more influence 

large a number of those whom I must on the minds of all our countrymen? 

describe as my old and dear fi lends Forty years ago, the spot where wc are 
in the Liberal cause. I fear, however, now assembled became famous, l liou- 
that the reception which you have sands of tlie population of Manchester 
granted to us to-night, and, which you and its neighl)ourliood assembled here 
have but at this instant given to me, —not in this maginficent building, but 

is calculated in some degree lo disturi) under the wkIc canopy of heaven, 
the balance of the mine!, and to inter- They met only lo plead with the Go- 

feie with that calm judgment which is vcrnmerit and the Parliament of tliat 

demanded by the circumstances under day, that they might be permitted some 

which we are nut together, and by the share in the government of their 

gravity of that great question wliicli is country, and that they might be per- 

now being discussed in every part of milted fuithcr to possess that natural 

the United Kingdom. I know not whe- riglit which one would think no man 

Iher there be ])cisons who will look would ever deny lo another—the right 

upon this meeting in tlic light of the of disposing of the produce of their 

commemoration of a defeat which we laljour in the open market of the world, 

have sustained. To me, it wears far in jmrehase for their daily bread. That 

more the aspect of the celebration of meeting was dispersed by tlic rude arm 

some great success. And may we not of military pOAver. The tragedy of that 

say that we are successful—that not- day }irovcd at once the lyianny and '► 

withstanding the vicissitudes which wait brutality of the Government, and the 

upon the career of public men, and helplessness and humiliation of the 

upon the progress of puldic questions people. Now, you have seen a Ministry 

in a free country, we lind as wc look lepresenling and supported by 'tlie 

back over a term of years, tliat those jiolitical parly that committed that 

beneficent jirinciples which we have so iniquity—you have seen such a Ministry 

often expounded and defended on this voting in the House of Commons in 
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favour of a resolution which declared 
that the repeal of the Corn-laws had 
been a great blessing to the country; 
and after having twenty-six years ago 
obtained one instalment of Reform, 
you have now the amazing spectacle of 
a Ministry representing and supported 
by that same political party, engaged 
at this very hour in the arrangement of 
the clauses of another Bill, which shall 
still further extend political rights to 
the great mass of the population of 
this country. Seeing this, then, who 
will despair ? Since I have been able 
to think maturely upon public ques¬ 
tions, since I have been able and have 
been permitted to open my mouth in 
tliesc the open councils of my country¬ 
men, I have never for one moment 
fdispaired; and when I look around 
|me, and see this magnificent—I will 
say this all-powerful — assembly, my 
hopes, my faith, all are confirmed, and 
I gather fresh strength for whatever 
struggle is before us. 

My right honourable Friend in his 
speech has almost entirely abstained 
from entering into details connected 
with the question of Parliamentary 
Reform. Now, I think that at this 
moment, wherever men assemble to 
discuss political questions, it would be 
a great misfortune if some one present 
did not go iitto some portion of the 
detail connected w'ith that question. 
And perhaps in the peculiar position 
which I am now placed in with regard 
to it, you will not expect that I should 
leave it altogether untouched. Let us 
recollect that whatever is said upon this 
question will meet with much hostile 
criticism from those who are not pre¬ 
sent with us. You know that I have 
recently, a few weeks ago, addressed 
,, large audiences of my constituents in 
^ Birmingham, upon this question; and 
^ you know to what kind of hostile criti- 
j cism my speech or speeches on that 
J occasion have been subjected. It is 
^ not in human wisdom to make speeches 
■’ to please everybody; and it is not in 
human wisdom to attempt to do it. I 
shall tike the course of addressing my¬ 


self to that question, according to the • 
light I have with regard to it from 
great study, from much consultation 
with others, and from an honest wish 
that I have, that the subject of Reform 
should be rightly viewed by every in¬ 
telligent man amongst my countrymen. 

Now we will mention two or three 
things that wc do not want. \Ye do 
not propose in the smallest degree to 
call in question or to limit the preroga¬ 
tives of the Crow’n. I believe we are 
prepared to say that if tlie throne of 
England be filled with so much dignity 
and so much purity as we have known 
it in our time, and as wc know it now 
to be, W'e hope that the venerable mo¬ 
narchy may be perpetual. We do not 
propose to discuss even, much less to 
limit, the legal and constitutional privi¬ 
leges or prerogatives of the House of 
reers. We know, everybody knows, 
nobody know’s it better than the Peers, 
that a house of hereditary legislation 
cannot be a permanent institution in a I 
free country. For we believe that such 
an institution must in the course of time 
rerjuirc essential modification. Last 
year, or the year before, the Queen her¬ 
self proposed to nominate persons to 
life peerages. That was deemed an 
essential change by the present mem¬ 
bers of the House of Peers, and in a 
manner that was not gracious to the 
Queen, that was not respectful to the 
nation, they almost insolently lejcctcd 
the attempt of the Ciown, an<l the 
Ministers of the Crown, to introduce 
into the House of I.ords a member 
whose peerage should exist only so 
long as his life. 

I do not want to discuss that question 
now. We want to discuss the question 
which is immediately before the coun¬ 
try —which the (jovcnimcnt lias brought 
before the country—for we do not bring 
it before the country on this occasion 
and a question in wliich we are deeply 
and closely interc.stcd. The House of 
Commons is so called, I presume, be¬ 
cause it is understood and intended to 
represent all those portions of the peo¬ 
ple—the vast majority of the people— 
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who are not included in the privileged 
and titled classes. The constitution, if 
I know anything about it, intends that 
that House should fairly, openly, and 
widely represent all the vast interests of 
all the vast population who are called 
upon to obey the legislation which is 
/ mainly enacted by that House. Now, 

/ I wish to ask you this simple question. I 
' Do you believe, after examining the 
figures that have been placed before you 
for months and for years past, that the 
House of Commons does at present 
fulfil honestly its intended place in the 
Constitution, or is the organ of the ex¬ 
pression of the opinions of all classes 
of the population of Great Britain and 
Ireland ? You may have a shadow and 
form of representation, as of anything 
else. You know very well that you 
may have gorgeous temples—you may 
have in wonderful ostentation all the 
outward semblance of religion—yet 
there may be wholly wanting the life 
of Christianity itself. And you may 
have electors, a million or more, and 
you may have canvassing, and nomina¬ 
tions, and polls, and returns, and houses 
of legislation, and speeches, and the 
contention of parties, and divisions, and 
laws enacted, and yet there may be only 
the form of icpresentation, and its life 
and spirit and reality may be altogether 
absent. All this ve had previous to 
1832; yet nobody says now that we 
had representation before then. All 
this existed, or nearly all, in France, 
previous to the year 1848. A great 
deal of it exists there at this moment, 
and yet there is a general impression 
that representation is not free there. 
There is a general belief that it was 
not free here previous to the passing 
of the Reform Act. 

I should like to put, in as few words 
as I can, exactly what we think the 
House of Commons should be. It 
should be a House composed of men 
sent by the free election of so many 
of the people, voting with such an 
equality of power as shall give a real 
expression to the opinions of the 
people. If anybody says that we 


are for levelling doctrines—that we 
intend to have a President instead of 
a Queen—which is a favourite theory 
with some few people, you at least will 
not believe them. I ask them again 
and again, if they choose to read once, 

^ to read again, that they may not mis- 1 
I represent that which I am now pro- 
posing. Now, what is the British Con- / 
stjfution ? I never saw it. I never I 
heard of anybody who had bandied it. ' 
It is not, in very few words, in any of 
the books. But there is, notwithstand¬ 
ing, something that we all understand 
by the Biitish Constitution. It is not 
a thing meant entirely for the Ciown. 

The Crown has its limits by Act of 
Pailiament, and by custom. Nor is it 
intended entirely for the hereditary peer¬ 
age. The House of Lords has its pre¬ 
rogatives and its privileges well defined. 

But the Constitution docs not confine 
itself to caie for the monarch on the 
throne, or for the peer in his gilded 
chamber. The Constitution regards the 
House of Commons as well. It regards 
you and me, and all the people of the 
United Kingdom. And it })rofesses to 
take within its pale all these populations 
and these intcicsts, and to give them as 
complete a shelter and as complete a 
voice as it gives to the Queen or to the 
peerage. Butjf you wj^t the House 
of Commons elected by so many of the 
people as shall give a fair expression of 1 
the people’s wishes, can any living man 
say that wc possess it when five out of six 
of all the men he w ill find if he traverse 
every county from John O’Groat’s to the 
Land’s End, and from Cape Clear to the 
Giant’s Causew-ay,—when five out of 
every six of tliesc men have no more 
vote at the poll for a Member of Parlia¬ 
ment than if they lived in some foreign 
land; when their utmost piivilege at an 
election is to look on, to hold up their 
hands, and to shout for one candidate * 
or the other? 

But if you think it necessary that 
your Members should be elected by 
some fair number of votes, that votes 
should be given with something Jike an 
equality of power, how far are you from 
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this, when you hear that 330 Members 
I of the House of Commons—more than 
■fane-half of the whole number—are re- 
zH^rned by less than one-six-th even of 
B^at small number of persons to whom 
Bthe franchise is entrusted? You ^dve 
^ votes to a million out of six millions, 
T and half the ilouse of Commons is 
/ elected by less than 200.000 of those 
electors 1 And then, if bribery be some¬ 
what common, and if infiniic/ation, 
wherever it can be practised, is almost 
universal, how can you come to the 
conclusion that there is any real free¬ 
dom of election whatsoever, when you 
survey the whole representation of the 
counties and borou^dis of the kingdom? 

I would ask your attention for a mo¬ 
ment to those counties, to^which your 
I atU^ntion lias been already turned by my 
right hon. Friend. The counties, as you 
know, return their Members by the votes, 
chiefly, of two classes—freeholders, and 
occupiers of lands or houses of the value 
of 50/. and upw’ards. Of these 50/. occu¬ 
piers and upwards, theie arc about 
200,000; but of occupiers between 10/. 
and 50/., I see by a return recently made 
to the House of Commons, not less than 
400,000. But the 400,000, by the pre¬ 
sent law, are entirely ignoicd and ex¬ 
cluded; and tlic 200,000, being to a 
very large extent occupiers of land, and 
occupiers fer the most*pait without 
leases, are to a large extent dependent 
upon the good-will of their landlords, 
and their votes, speaking generally, are 
i employed to swell llic power of the 
great landed piopriclors in all the 
county elections of the kingdom. Now, 
Lord Derby, the present Biimc Minis¬ 
ter, IS a man wlio has the power of ex¬ 
pressing very accurately what he means; 
he is a great master of the English 
language; and he once gave us an 
^■^illustration of what is understood in 
.^England by county representation. He 
said that, if anybody w'ould tell him 
what were the politics of three or four 
p of the great landed proprietors of any 
county, he could tell at once vvlial were 
the politics of the Members for that 
county.* We might fancy, if we did not 


know something about it ourselves, that 
this was some conjuring trick, but it is 
in point of fact nothing but that which 
we all know. The ‘ three or four great 
proprietors' are the constituents of the 
county, and the Members are the repre¬ 
sentatives of those great proprietors. 
j They have, as you know, unfortunately 
for us, small sympathy with commerce, 
and they have never manifested, at least 
for the last sixty years, any sympathy 
whatever with Reform of any kind. 
How should they ? Tliey are connected 
with the peerage, and with the great 
territorial power. The members of* 
their families, generally si>eaking, do 
not come into the operations of trade. 
They find emjdoymcnt—at least they 
find salaries—in the military or naval 
SCI vice, or some other service of the 
country; or they take shelter from the 
storms of life in some snug family living 
in the Church. 

I venture to say that, if it were possi¬ 
ble to have an accurate account of the 
receipts and payments of those families, 
there are many hundreds of them — I 
believe there arc some thousands—who 
receive more in the way of emolument, 
and salaries of one kind or other, from 
the public revenues, from the sixty or 
seventy millions of taxes which you 
annually raise, or fiom that poition of 
the public estate which for the time is 
entrusted ^to the Established Church — 

1 believe they receive far more than the 
whole of the taxes which they annually 
pay to the exjxmditure of the State. 

But we do not find fault only with the 
counties; the boroughs are not at all in 
a satisfactory state. 1 was looking down 
a list, the other night, beginning with 
the Tower Hamlets, the largest popula¬ 
tion, and coming down to some one 
which is the smallest, I forget its name; 
but I found that there were 71 boroughs, 
not one of which had a population of 
10,000 persons. I think 10,000 is about 
one-third the average size of the several 
wards in Manchester. The whole po¬ 
pulation of the 71 boroughs is only 
467,000, which is not very much more 
than the present population of Man- 
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Chester and Salford; and yet these 71 
boroughs return 117 Members to the 
House of Commons, while Manchester 
and Salford return only three Members. 
IkU if you go a little lower, to 8,000 as 
a standard, you will find not less than 
54 boroughs, and their whole j)Opiila- 
tion is exactly 316,000, which is also 
exactly the population of the city of 
Manchester at the census of 1851; Imt 
these 54 boroughs return 89 Meml>ers, 
while Manchester returns only two. If 
Manchester and Salford, by some tradi¬ 
tion of the past, or by some accident or 
bther, returned 117 Members, or if Man¬ 
chester returned 89 Members —if the 
conditions which I have stated were 
just reversed —do you not think that 
we should have fiom other parts of the 
country—probably from the lantled 
gentry—a very violent assertion tliat 
we weie favoured in the representation, 
and that the condition of tilings was 
monstrous and intolerable, and must be 
put an end to ? 

But there is another point which you 
do not find out fiom the population 
tables. That is this—that whereas the 
boroughs of Manclicster and Salford 
can do as they like, acting wisely at one 
time and foolishly at another—at least 
they are free to follow their own infor¬ 
mation, their own light, their own con¬ 
victions; these little boroughs arc not 
so free, being, I dare to say, very little 
belter than what we used to describe by 
the unpleasant term of Molten.’ They 
are under influence of some kind or 
other. A very little clique, indeed, two 
or three persons, in a very small borough, 
can have a great inUuence. A neigh¬ 
bouring landowner—some su]>tle and 
not very scrupulous lawyer—by turn¬ 
ing the ‘ screw,’ can, if he likes, turn 
the scale. But these boroughs are not 
only so small in population, i)ut for the 
most part they cannot pretend to the 
power of free election in any way 
whatsoever. 

I come now to the result of all this— 
that a House of Commons so formed, 
becomes for the most part, as we know 
it is, a sort of deputy to the House of 


Lords, and an organ of the great terri¬ 
torial interest of the country. It hates 
changes, with an animosity that nothing | 
can assuage. It hales economy. Let * 
any man propose in the House of Com¬ 
mons that there -shall be a fair com¬ 
mittee appointed, to which shall be 
submitted those enormous estimates of 
which we have so much reason to com¬ 
plain, and you will find that very few 
persons in the House will vote for such 
a committee, and it will be stoutly 
resisted by llie Government, whether 
formed from the Conservative or the 
M 1 iig section of tlic House. 'Hie House 
liates ecjuality of taxatioii. The suc¬ 
cession-duty is a glaring instance of it. 
'J'he income-tax is another instance 
scarcely Ic^s glaiing. It gives to pro- 
jjcrty vast inlluencc in the governme/it 
of the country, and it perpetually shields 
property from its fair burden of taxation. 

It was llie same before the Reform Bill 
as it is now. 

Some people are of opinion that we 
have had much better legislation since 
the Reform Bill than we had before. 1 do 
not deny it; but I believe it is owdng 
much more I0 the general intelligence 
of the people, an intelligence wliich has 
penetrated even into the House of Com¬ 
mons and into the House of Lords, than 
to any more exact rc])resentation of the 
influence of tTie constituencies, or to 
any change that took place by the 
Reform Act. You know lliat before 
the Reform Bill, Catholic Kmaiicipation 
was granted, when a civil war was 
about to break out in Ireland. You 
know that the Reform Bill itself was 
granted when an insurrection, perhaps 
a revolution, was at the door. And 
you know that in 1846 the repeal of 
the Corn-laws was granted, not because 
the House of Commons or the House 
of Lords wished to grant it. By no 
means. For 1 believe that not more / 
than one hundred Members had ever 
voted for Mr. Villiers’ motion for the 
repeal, until it was granted in 1846, be¬ 
cause a portion of the kingdom was 
visited with a famine so intense, that 
Lord John Russell, in order to describe 
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its magnitude and its severity, compared 
it to the famines whicli are recorded to 
have desolated parts of Kurope dining 
the thirteenth century. It required a 
famine, not a scarcity. There had been 
many scarcities, as you know. There 
had been a scarcity for years. On 
more than one occasion thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of families had 
been i)ressed into penury, and not a 
few into premature graves. And yet 
the Corn-law was not repealed. To 
quote two lines of the unhappy Chat- 
terlon— 

‘ The civil power then snored at case. 

While soldiers fired to keep tlic peace.' 

And it was not till the famine liecame 
so sore in the land that all luiropc and 
ihti civilized world were startled with 
^ the hoirors that floated across every 
^ ocean and in every gale, that the Par- 
r liament of England at last consented to 
take their hand from tlic food of the 
people. And you know that a large 
party—a party who are now in posses¬ 
sion of the Government—assailed and 
denounced Sir Robert Peel as a traitor 
and a coward, because he did not make 
a still greater fight on behalf of tlie 
most odious monopoly that ever existed 
ill any country. 

And now tliey do not, give you the 
Ballot; not because they do not under¬ 
stand it as well as you do, but precisely 
because they do understand it. Do you 
suppose there would be such a wliip in 
the House, such a steady and powerful 
phalanx of Members lirouglit iij), county 
Members especially, to vole against the 
Ballot, if they did not believe all w-e 
say in favour of the Ballot ? You have 
had it discussed since the Reform Bill. 
The argument has been already cx- 
hausted for twenty years, yet for all 
•^that they do not give you the Ballot. 

Take the question of Church Rates. 
A Bill to repeal the Church Rates has 
just passed the House of Commons. 
But how many years has it been dis¬ 
cussed ? The arguments were the same 
before I,,went into the House of Com- 
nions that they were last session. Take 
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the question of the Game Laws. Would 
it be lolcrated—would it be tolerated 
by the people of this country, if they 
were fairly polled, that there should 
exist laws whose object is to promote, 
to the greatest possible extent, tlic ]uc- 
servation of w'ild animals for the sport 
of the territorial and wealthy classes? 
The law has never yet said that game 
was property. It treats it as something 
else. It dare not say that game is pro¬ 
perty, and it cannot say so. But we 
have several Acts of Parliament — 
clauses of the utmost comj)lication— 
tra[)S of every kind, as many to catch 
the poacher as llie poacher has to catch 
the game. And you have in this 
civilized and Christian comitiy- we are 
not at all discussing the United Stales 
—in lliis civilized and Christian coun¬ 
try, with an ancient monarchy, an he¬ 
reditary peerage, an Established Churcli, 
and all that am be necessary to pre¬ 
serve law and order, according to the 
oj)inion of some of those who criticise 
what I say ; yet you have, in tlic months 
of November and December particularly, 
in every year, men going out armed, 
not to piotect cows, and sheep, and 
poultry, which arc recognised and un¬ 
derstood as properly—for nobexly at¬ 
tempts to meddle willi them—but to 
preserve that wliich the law dare not 
designate as property, and the pre¬ 
servation of which it dare not commit 
to the Oldinary guardians of the public 
])eacc. And you have furtlier from your 
towns and from your villages, and fiom 
your country parishes, bands of men 
armed to the teeth, instigated it may 
be occasionally by want, more often 
prol)ably by the love of adventure— 
you have bands of men of this kind 
pi owling about in almost every county 
endeavouring to destroy this game; and 
you have outrages such as we have 
had descrilied to us within the last 
month, in which several of our fellow- 
creatures have fallen victims, and have 
been murdered. No; the dukes, and 
lords, and county Members, and great 
men of any name, must not tell me that 
a Parliament and a House of Commons 
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that perpetuates this enormity repre¬ 
sents the intelligence and the morality 
of the Christian population of this 
country. And to show you how little 
a Prime Minister even is master of his 
own actions in the face of that great 
territorial interest, let me tell you that 
when I, some years ago, and before I 
had any political connection even with 
Manchester, when I gave notice of a 
motion in the House of Commons for 
a Select Committee to inquire into the 
operation of the Oame Law—to inquire 
merely—such was the anxiety, such was 
the trembling terror of these gentlemen, 
that Sir Robert Peel was obliged to 
call his followers together in Howning- 
street, and there to icason with them, 
and to obtain their co-o])Ciation in the 
course which he felt himself bound 
to pursue, which was to consent to the 
Committee for wliich I was about to 
move. I need not tell you that the 
Committee produced very little result. 
Committees of the House of Commons 
very seldom do yield much result. 
For what the House is, Committees 
generally are; and if a Committee docs 
happen to stumble upon something 
valuable, it is generally distasteful to 
the House, and is immediately icjected 
by it. 1 believe that no great measure 
passes the House of Commons merely 
because it is just. It passes sometimes 
because the people arc restive; some¬ 
times because the exigencies of party 
require that something should be done. 
But it docs not pass —1 stale it fearlessly 
after fifteen years’ sitting in tliat House 
— a great measure of justice does not 
pass because it is just. 

Then I come to the conclusion that 
Refomi is necessary. But 1 can show 
you further that it is inevitable. The 
Government is at a dead lock wdlhout 
Parliamentary Reform. The only great 
result of the Refoim Bill, in the I louse, 
has been this, that it has introduced 
about one hundred men who do at 
times show some amount of inde¬ 
pendence, and they act free from the 
shackles of the Tory or Whig sections 
of the aristocracy. And it is wc—it is 
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by our work, it is by our speeches, by 
our votes, that we transfer the Govern¬ 
ment from one party to the other. But 
we make it impossible for cither of them 
to conduct the Government upon those 
antiijuated principles which wc and the 
people of England are ready to abolish. 
Now 1 will ask you another question. 
Wliat is the obvious, the simple, in fact 
the only mode by which you can reform 
the House of Commons? If a man is 
hungry, he eats; if he is thirsty, he 
diinks; and if he is cold, he puts on an 
extra coat, or goes nearer to the fire. 
If the number of electors is too small, 
extend the suffrage. If it be intolerable 
that more than half the House of Com¬ 
mons shall be returned by one-sixth of 
the electors, or that a population equal 
to that of Manchester should return 89 
Members in other paits of the country, 
while here it onlyictuins two, the ob¬ 
vious remedy is to lake from one scale 
and put into the other. And if there 
be this bribery and this intimidation, 
the remedy which every man who has 
considered the question, and who wishes 
for freedom of election, the remedy 
which he points to, is the remedy of the 
Ballot. 

You have read. I have no doubt, 
some, I hope not all, of those inter¬ 
minable leading ai tides which have 
been wiitlen since 1 was at Birming¬ 
ham. You have lead some speeches, 
probably, which have ccmimenled on 
wliat I said. I was charged with wish¬ 
ing to adopt republican institutions, 
levelling principles, introducing some¬ 
thing or other wholly destiuctive of 
everything good, and noble, and ad¬ 
mirable in this country. Well, I find 
the suffrage in the boroughs is 10/. 
What did I propose ? I did not pro¬ 
pose to put it to 9/. That would have 
i)cen to be laughed at. These very 
writers and speakers would have said,? 
‘ What a lame thing this is—dissatis¬ 
fied with 10/., happy with 9/. 1 ’ I did 
not ask for 8/., nor for 7/., nor for 61 . 
The Reform Bill, stopping at 10/., drew 
a line, on one side of which were the 
constituencies as we now have them. 
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and on the other side the great body Bill) bro 

( of the working classes. The working House < 
classes were purposely excluded by the tablish 1 
adoption of the 10/. franchise. But the borough: 

would not have admitted them, nor give you 
the 8/., nor the 7/. The 61 . would have for I do 
admitted a considerable number, and tion of 1 
the probably would admit nearly 
all of them that can be admitted. I James F 
felt that it was not wortli while making, sume, w 
as the saying is, ‘ two bites at a’cherry.’ offered t 
If you wish to admit the working classes Fox said 
— for that is the question—if you wish 
to admit them, you must bring your . . 

suffrage down to the point that will 
admit them, or else you arc only prac- 
tising upon them precisely the same . • , 
sort of legislation that they complain principes 
of with regard to the Bill of 1832. princip es 

But then I find a most admirable 
f thing all ready at my hands. I find in cons° 

''all our parishes from the time of Queen ,. 
Eli/abelh, and for anything I know 
from the time of Alfred —1 do not know j 
how many hundred years it has lasted cel 

—a franchise which everybody lias been nc 

contented with, and nobody has con¬ 
demned, and which has done no harm ^as^*the r 
to law, or order, or security of properly. , ^ 

I find that when Parliament came to ^/one^of 
legislate for Poor law unions, it qdoplcd f h' h 
this same franchise as the basis of ^ 

the union franchise. Whin it came to ^ P 
legislate for corporations, it adopted, 
with some restrictions, the same fran- Now, i 
chi^e as the basis. Why tell me that every ho 

this franchise does not act properly in every ho' 

the United Stales? F'or my argument, shall ha\ 

I do not care a farthing whether it docs a housch 

or not. We have tried it here, in our office, 01 

parishes, our unions, our corporations; land — if 

and 1 say, if it acts on the whole justly, in his o 

in those three departments of i cpr csenta- taxes, ou 

tion, it may be ti-usted, without danger, to the si 

that more important representation I would 

*^hich concerns our Imperial Legisla- sixty yea 

I t^rc. I am in favour of authority, par- members 

[ ticularly when it agrees with my own country e 

k opinion. I will read from an authority upon pk 

r-swhich is not one that the Wbig party They tel 

ought to think lightly of. In the year cducatior 

1797—sikty-one years ago—Mr. Grey Parliame 

(afterwards Lord Grey of the Reform much vc 


Bill) brought forward a motion in the 
House of Commons for a Bill to es¬ 
tablish household suffrage in all the 
boroughs of the kingdom. 1 will not 
give you what Mr. Grey said about it, 
for I do not happen to have any por¬ 
tion of his speech with me; but I will 
give you tlicw'oidsof Mr. Fox—Cliarles 
James Fox—the greatest light, I pre¬ 
sume, which the Whig party has ever 
offered to the country. Charles James 
Fox said this:— 

* I think that to extend the representa¬ 
tion to housekeepers is the best and most 
justifiable plan of Reform. I think also 
that it is a most perfect recurrence to first 
principles—I do not mean to tire first 
principles of society, nor to the abstract 
principles of representation, but to the 
first known and recorded principles of 
our constitution. According to the early 
history of England, and the highest au¬ 
thorities in our parliamentary constitution, 

I find this to be the case. It is the opinion 
of the celebrated Glanville, that in all cases 
where no particular right intervenes, the 
conmioii law riglit of paying scot and lot 
was the right of election in the land. This 
was the opinion of Serjeant Glanville, and 
of one of the most celebrated committees 
of which our parliamentary history has to 
boast; and this, in niy opinion, is the 
safest line of conduct that you can adopt.' 

Now, what is it that I propose? That 
every householder, of course, because 
every householder is rated to the poor, 
shall have a vote; and if a man be not 
a householder strictly, but if he have an 
office, or a warehouse, or a stable, or 
land — if he shall have any properly 
in his occupation which lire J’ooj-Iaw 
taxes, out of which he must contribute 
to the support of the poor, then I say 
I would give that man a vote.^ Now, i 
sixty years is a long lime. We have 
members of the aristocracy of this 
country exhibiting themselves frequently 
upon platforms on various occasions. 
They tell the people how wonderfully 
education has advanced; how much 
Parliament grants every year, and how 
much voluntary effort does; what a 
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great step the people have taken for¬ 
ward. I wish they would come to 
the legitimate conclusion after all this 
praise of the people. Your statisticians 
tell you that two millions of the people 
are subscribers to benefit societies, and 
that their funds amount to more than 
nine millions sterling. Is that no proof 
of providence ? Is that no proof of 
improvement and advancement V Who 
is the man that dare stand before any 
consideiable number of his countrymen, 
and libel them by saying that the right 
whicli Mr. Grey, and which Cliarlcs 
James Fox, advocated for you in 1797, 
you are still so degraded that you 
are not fit lo be trusted with in the 
year 1858? And of course with legard 
to your small boroughs, you must lake 
some point of population, and you must 
cut off all those below it. You must 
allow their present electors to merge, 
as they would necessarily merge, in the 
10/. franchise, which in all ])iobabilily 
you will establish for your counties. 

But still I know exactly how we 
shall be met — ‘You are going lo 
Americanise us.’ Nothing is so dread¬ 
ful to an Englishman who is thinking 
of emigrating across the Atlantic, as 
that we should be Americanised in 
England. That is a phrase invented 
by some cunning knave, intended to 
catch a good many very simple dupes, 
and no doubt it will catch some of 
them. But 1 should like to ask these 
gentlemen, whether representation is 
not an Englisii custom and an English 
principle V They were Englishmen who 
first look it to the United States. It is 
said that wherever an Englishman goes, 
just as he takes with him his w’hite 
skin, he takes with him the foundation 
of representative institutions. He has 
taken them already to the Cape; he is 
already as busy as possible in building 
up four or five monarchical republics in 
Australia; he has carried the repre¬ 
sentative system to Canada; he carries 
it wherever he goes. The Bill of 1832 
was a desperate measure in the direction 
of Americanising us. It took some 
boroughs, where twelve members of 


a corporation returned the Members 
to Bailiament, and it gave the suffrage 
to 5,000 of the people. That was 
Americanising such boroughs with a 
vengeance. The more you extend your 
representation, the more, of course, you 
become like that systematic and theo¬ 
retically perfect representation which 
exists in the United Slates of America. 

It is curious how free countries, and 
countries that we deem not fiec, often 
exhibit the same kind of tiring at the 
same time. You know that lately a 
most distinguished Frenchman wrote 
a pamphlet about England—about a 
debate in the English Parliament. lie 
was chaimed with the freedom of de¬ 
bate; he was chairned with the absence 
of all kind of difficulty in exj^ressifig 
our opinions, and he went away tulkof 
this imj)iession ; and he wrote a ])ain- 1 
phlet in buniiiig words, describing what AI 
he had seen in England, and by infer- j 
cnce, of course, saying something that f 
was noi ])alatable to those who arc the 
present diicctors of tire Government in 
Eiance. Well, what was done? It was 
found out that it was an indictable 
oflence, and the advocate for the pro¬ 
secution said in so many words, ‘You 
praised England, and in doing so you 
humiliated Eranec.' An humlde indi¬ 
vidual like myself comes before his con¬ 
stituents, and he finds a nation of twenty 
or thirty millions, chiefly of English¬ 
men, on the other side of the Atlantic. 
He finds that with some small excep¬ 
tions, in two or three of the transatlantic 
cities, which aic more German and 
Iiish than Ameiican, he finds there in 
all the Free Slates law and order and 
security of property, equal to that which 
is found in the course of years in any 
other country in the world. And he 
says that to his constituents. He is 
not indicted for it; they do not give 
him so many pounds’ fine, and so manj^ 
months’ imprisonment; but some scores 
of wi iters for the press, men who, or 
some of them, pretend lo be in favour 
of liberty in England, but men w'ho, if 
they were dressed in the garb tjiat most 
becomes them, would be dressed in 
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plush—these men assail me; and, pro¬ 
bably, if I were in France, and they 
: were in France, they would do tlieir 
i best to indict and prosecute me. 

, One word more upon this. I have 
said over and over again, that, perhaps, 
I am the very last man in England who 
would propose any institution here be¬ 
cause 1 found it elsewhere. I am not 
insensible to some things that appear 
to me to be errors in principle, some 
that are errors in practice, in the con¬ 
stitution and the customs of the United 
States. But I protest against our being 
shut up to take nothing from America 
but cotton, and rice, and tobacco. And, 
in fact, we do take a good many other 
things. I am told that my friend 
Mr. Platt, a member of a very eminent 
firm, has a wonderful machine from 
) America with which to make bricks. 
Y We know that the agriculture of this 
country has been greatly advantaged 
by the impoitalion of reaping machines 
from America. We know that those 
persons who are going about so ap¬ 
prehensive of an invasion, have par¬ 
ticular reason to be delighted with 
America, because they have received 
from that country the invention of the 
revolver. At this moment, in the 
Government small-arms establishment 
at Enfield, they have patynt machinery 
from America'for making gun-stocks. 
They can turn out a gun-stock, 1 am 
told, in twenty-two minutes, fit for the 
barrel. What a dreadful thing to think 
of! And I am sure that Mr. Miles, if 
his Protectionist principles have not 
long ago deserted him, will be horrified 
to hear that they have actually brought 
Americans over to show tlie English 
how to work them. But there is much 
more behind. The Times, the Mornit/g 
• Star, the Daily Tflegrofb, an<l the Icad- 
'^ing newspaper in this distiict, the 
^'Manchester Daily Examiner, with, I 
/ believe, two or three of the widely- 
circulated London weekly ]>apcrs, arc 
all printed on machines which were 
cither made in Ame; ica, or, being made 
in this^ country, W’cic made on the 
American patent. And fuilhcr than 


this, do you not remember that the 
West Enders, including even ladies, have 
been subscribing ten guineas apiece to 
invite a clever farmer from Ohio to 
show them how to tame a horse ? Any¬ 
thing but politics. You may delight 
yourself with their charming poets— 
with Bryant, and Whittier, and Long¬ 
fellow; you may interest and instruct 
yourself by their great historians—Ban¬ 
croft, and Prescott, and Motley; but 
if you ask how free popular institutions 
are working among your own countiy- 
men on the American continent, you are 
denounced as unpatriotic, and charged 
with treason to the House of Lords. 

I will read a passage that was par¬ 
ticularly galling to those gentlemen, 
from the report of my s])eech at Bir¬ 
mingham. It is very short. 1 said:— 
‘ Generally, in all the sovereign and 
independent States of Amciica, there is 
a fr.anchise as wide as that which I have 
proposed to-night. There is an exact 
and equal limit of Members to the 
electors; and there is, throughout many 
of the Slates, the protection of the 
ballot; yet in America w’e find law, 
order, and property secure, and a popu¬ 
lation in the enjoyment of physical com¬ 
forts and abundance such as arc not 
known to the great body of the people 
of this country, and whicli have never 
been known in any country in any age 
of the woild before.’ Now, Lord John 
Russell a short time ago was .at Liver¬ 
pool, at a meeting of the Social Seieiiee 
Association, and he made a speech, 
many parts of which, I lliink, were 
admirable and instructive. He rcfcneil 
to America in two partieulais, and 
show’ed liow, in the Stales of New 
York and Louisiana, the laws had been 
codified and simplified. He said that 
with a few days’ study a man might 
make himself perfectly acquainted with 
the lau s with regard to land and landed 
projicrty. He did not see (and Lord 
John Russell is not afraid to look abroad 
on a matter of this kin<l) why an old 
country — I do not quote his exact 
words—.should be compelled to con¬ 
tinue a system which was not necessary, 
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and which it was found so advantageous 
to dispense with in a new coimtiy. But 
he said this:— 

‘ It is education w'hich enables the 
United States of America to proceed in 
their wonderful career, upheld by the most 
popular institutions, without serious dis¬ 
turbance of law and order.’ 

I quote another nobleman — a most 
estimable man too — a man who has 
done in his time great justice to the 
people and the institutions of the United 
States — the Earl of Carlisle. Eight 
years ago, when the state of America 
was fresh in his mind, he dclivcied a 
lecture, from which I have taken two 
extracts. Speaking ol their elections, 
he says:— 

* Elections may seem the universal busi¬ 
ness, the topic and passion of life; but 
these are, at least with but few excep¬ 
tions, carried on without any approach to 
tumult, rudeness, or disorder; those which 

I happened to see were the most sedate, 
unimpassioned processes I can imagine. 

In the Free States, at least, the people 
at large bear an active, and I believe, on 
the whole, a useful part in all the con¬ 
cerns of internal government and practical 
daily life.’ 

And then speaking of the condition of 
the people he said—and you w'ill know 
how far it conoborates, how far it 
exceeds even, what 1 said:— 

* The feature which is the most obvious 
and, probably, the most inevitable, is the 
nearly entire absence, certainly of the 
appearance, in a great degree of the 
reality, of poverty. In no part of the 
world, I imagine, is there so much general 
comfort amongst the great bulk of the 
people; and a gushing abundance struck 
me as the permanent character of the 
land.* 

And then with his own generous sym¬ 
pathy, he went on to say:— 

* It is not easy to describe how far this 
consideration goes to brighten the face of 
nature, and give room for its undisturbed 
enjoyment.’ 

I cannot, of course, help the fact that 
Lord Carlisle for a moment has fallen 
into rather a foolish panic since I un- i 
dertook to address my constituents at 
Birmingham. 1 can assure him I do 
not wish to introduce American insti¬ 
tutions here. But 1 want to argue this 
point—that the peo])lc of England are 
now in.a condition wherein it would be 
just to them, and safe for all classes in 
the country, that they should be widely 
entioisted with the possession of the 
elective franchise. 

Now I want to ask you, before I sit 
down, whether we can realise, or whether 
we can do anything towards realising, 
such a project of reform as that of 
which I have given you the very faintest 
sketch to-night? There is a danger 
awaiting us. It is (juitc possible,* I 
think it is not wholly improbable, if the 
present Government should intioduce a - 
Bill very ineffectual, wholly falling short 
of what wc have a light to expect, that 
there should be some combination of 
the most unworthy portion of the Whig 
parly with the present Government, for 
the sake of carrying that Bill. It would 
be a great misfortune to us if any such 
thing should happen. But that mis¬ 
fortune would be but tempoiary. It 
would be a fatal act on the part of the 
Whig parly to take any such course as 
lliat. They '^would bAng about this 
great result,—that the aristocracy who 
were wholly ojqiosed to free Parlia¬ 
ments in this country, would sit on one 
side of the House, and that we, who 
may be considered of the more Demo¬ 
cratic party, would take our scats on the 
other side of llic House. But I will 
undertake to say that if that division 
should once take place in Parliament, 
every election would increase the power 
of the Democratic section; and that the 
remembrance of the treason to the peo¬ 
ple which would be effected by conduct* 
such as this would create an animosity 
towards the ruling class, against which 

I believe they would be wholly unable 
to contend. 

I have come to the conclusion of 
the observations I intended to offer you 
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upon these questions. Of myself I 
must add one or two words. My posi¬ 
tion in reference to this question is just 
; now, as you know, one of heavy respon- 
' sibility. I feel it to be so. I know it 
i to be so. I have been requested by 
those who believed they represented a 
large amount of public opinion, to un¬ 
dertake the preparation ol a Hill to be 
submitted to the House of Commons 
during the coming session. I have not 
sought the office. I did everything I 
could to decline it, without being guilty 
1 of an absolute desertion of what ap- 

■ peared to be my duty. I am told— 

■ some that arc not fiicnds of mine and 
■some that arc my friends tell me—that 

hazard whatever little reputation I 
public in taking this 

f '«l 4 e. If it be so, I can oidy say that 
e creation or the sustaining of a repu- 
tion has never been the great motive 
my political life. I have said before, 
■ and every d.ay I am more sensible of it, 
how ill qualiticd I am, in many respects, 
for the work which I have undertaken. 
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and I am more and more sensible of the 
almost insurmountable obstacles which 
lie in the path before me. Hut I know 
that the cause is a just cause. I know 
that its success is necessary to the great 
future of this country; and I am per¬ 
fectly certain that, sooner or later, it 
must prevail. From this platfoim I do 
not speak to you only—I speak to all 
my countrymen. If they wish for Reform, 
—if they think me honest, infoimed, ca¬ 
pable on this question—if they have 
any confidence in those with whom I am 
associated,—then let them meet in their 
cities, their towns, their villages,—in 
country parishes even, where free speech 
is not forbidden,—let them meet and 
speak; let them resolve, and let them 
petition. If they do this, I think I can 
promise them that before long they will 
be in full possession and in free exercise 
of those political rights, which arc not | 
more necessary to their national inte- ■ 
rests than they are consistent with the i 
principles of their boasted Constitu- j 
tion. ! 
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[Mr. Bright visited Scotland, and spoke at Edinburgh and Glasgow in the winter of 
1858, on the subject of Parliamentary Reform. At the same time he drew up a 
Bill, for the amendment of the representation, the main features of which weri— 
the boroogh franchise was conferred on all who were rated to the relief of the poor, 
aiK^ on all lodgers who paid a rent of ten pounds; no more freemen were to be 
created; and the county franchise was reduced to lol. rental. The Bill put the 
returning blhcer’s expenses on the county or borough rate; prescribed that votes 
should be taken by ballot; disfranchised Hfty-six English, twenty-one Scotch, and 
nine Irish borouglis; and took away one Member from thirty-four other boroughs. 
The seats obtained by these disfranchisements were to be distributed according to 
population among the larger towns, counties, and divisions of counties in the United 
Kingdom. The Bill was not brought into Parliament, but the provisions of it were 
well known, and discussed at the time.] 


When I look upon these great meet¬ 
ings, at several of wliich 1 have been 
pcnnillcd recently to he present, I can¬ 
not help a'^king myself. What is the 
question—what is the matter—which 
appears to Ijc stining to tht ir very in¬ 
nermost depths the hearts of my cotin- 
trymen ? Is it some sudden frenry, sonie 
fanaticism which wise men must rather 
be sorry for than rejoice over? Is it 
some ])hantom which you puisuc and 
never overtake? Judging by the looks 
of expectation and ho])C—even of assur¬ 
ance of success—which light up the 
countenances of so many before me, I 
must believe you have at least some 
gteat and worthy object winch has 
hiought us together. I believe no more 
worthy object can assemble the citizens 
<)f any fiee nation; for here we arc met 
to (ii^cu-is the gieat (jucstion of (.'onsti- 


Uitional Reform, and to consider how 
far it may be possiblc‘ 4 o confirm and 
give greater permanence and security 
to wliatsoevcr jiortion of liberty we liave 
derived from our forefathers. Let me 
remind you that when you discuss ques- 
lioiis connected with the House'of Com¬ 
mons, you arc discussing that branch 
of the Ixgislalure which is far the most 
important to liberty—without which, in 
fact, liberty cannot exist. You may 
liave libeily with a monarchy, as you 
have in this country, but you may have 
a monaichy without liberty, as you sec 
in many other countries of Europe. Yo’v 
may have lilierly, as we have here, even 
with a portion of the legislative power 
in the hand of hereditary legislators; 
but you might have heieditary legis¬ 
lators and no liberty whatever. But 
tliat blanch of the Ecgislatiffe which 
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we arc about to discuss is not only con¬ 
sistent with the existence of liberty, but 
' it is inseparable in this country from 
^ the existence of liberty, 
j One of the greatest men, one of the 
i brightest names in the muster-roll of 
' English worthies—-the illustrious founder 
of the colony and province of Pennsyl¬ 
vania—gives this (lefinilion of freedom, 
lie says, ‘I'hat is a free country where 
the laws ndc, and where the people are 
parties to the making of the laws.’ And 
we are assembled to-night, I hope, in 
\ the full understanding of the magnitude 
\of the question before us, aiid v. itli the 
Resolve in our hearts that we will, if we 
can, by the extension and improvement 
of our representative system, confirm 
and secure jiermanently, as far as lies 
in^ur power, tliat which is the greatest 
I guarantee of frceilom which we in this 
country possess. Now, in tlic discussion 
of this queslitm, we are in a very dit- 
ferent position from that in which we 
fhund ourselves when 1 was here Ijcfore. 
It is generally conceded that the figures 
arc all on our side. You recollect that, 
twelve or fourteen years ago, theic weic 
orators almost innumerable going about 
the country—iheie were some scores of 
them—who attacked us with figures 
without end on the policy of Protec¬ 
tion.V. J do not intend to dig up these 
from the obliWon whicliP the orators 
themselves now wish they should be 
buried in, but I turn to them for the pur¬ 
pose of pointing out that nobody gets up 
to tell us, and to prove from the mulli- 
plicaAion table, that the people are fairly 
represented in the House 61 Commons. 

Put there is one charge brought 
against us that it is difficult to escape 
from. I am told that I use the same 
figures and facts in my various speeches. 
What should-1 tie told if 1 used different 

t gures and facts each time I spoke ? It 
' the same case and the same grievance, 
and I speak to men of the same order 
on each occasion, and who are to be 
appealed to and roused by the same 
facts and statements, and therefore I 
canRot be expected to say something 
wholly different to that which I have 


said on other occasions. I'or instance, 
if I tell you that the whole body of 
electors of the United Kingdom amounts 
only to one-sixth portion of the whole 
adult men of the United Kingdom, and 
if I tell you that one-sixth of these 
electors—that is, one tliirty-sixth of the 
adult men of the United Kingdom— 
return more than one-half of the Mem¬ 
bers of the House of Commons, I shall 
find it difficult to convey a clear idea of 
that fact, unless I make that statement; 
and although I may grieve our terrible 
critics, who watch o\ cr cverytliing which 
I say, yet I am bound to cxjrlain this 
matter to my countrymen, wherever I 
meet them, and whenever they are will¬ 
ing to hear. Putting that statement 
into another form, wc have at least six 
millions of grown men in the United 
Kingdom, yet we liave not more than 
one million wdio have voles, and 1 find 
by the }\ai‘liamenlary returns that 
200,000 electors of that million return 
more than half of the Members who 
sit in the House of Commons. The 
fact is, tliat it is easy to show that the 
electoral body is so grouped and man¬ 
aged, and the whole machine is so 
ingeniously contiived, that almost the 
whole. objects for which such an as¬ 
sembly should exist arc frustrated under 
tire system wdiich j^revails among uij, 
There is another illustration whicli 
has occurred to me. 1 have imagined 
that all the men over twenty-one )eais 
of age of the United Kingdom weic as¬ 
sembled on Salisbury Plain, or, not to 
go so far, in some wild and desolate 
part of your own country, allhougli 1 
should hesitate to take you Ihcie even 
in imagination, for fear we shoulfl be 
charged with disturl)ing those sacred 
animals, the grouse and the deer. Put 
lor the sake of this illustration, we W'ill 
imagine ourselves so assembled, and 
that the framers of our Pailiamentary 
arrangements address these six millions 
ol men, and say to live millions of them 
—comprising almost the whole body of 
the working classes, and a large portion 
of the middle classes—they say to them, 

‘ We don’t want you, you may return to 
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your homes, and then we who are left 
will do your business for you.’ Well, 
there would remain a million who would 
compose the electoral body. Let us 
make another separation. Take all 
the boroughs which compose the me¬ 
tropolis of the kingdom, seven great 
boroughs, and their seven great con¬ 
stituencies; then add to them the con¬ 
stituencies of the seven next largest 
boroughs — Liveipool, Glasgow, Man¬ 
chester. Birmingham, Leeds. Dublin, 
and Kdinburgh. It would require you 
to take 200,000 from this million to 
form the constituencies of London and 
the other great constituencies. And 
when you have formed them, you would 
find they were permitted to return thirty 
Members to the English Parliament. 
But in another part of the plain you 
find 200,000 men taken out of the group, 
and they are permitted to return one 
hundred and twenty-six Members to the 
House of Commons. 

We see at a glance that although 
Parliament must do something when it 
is sitting, and must pass, sometimes 
bad and sometimes good measures, 
and the good ones with difficulty, we 
cannot but be sensible that, not as a 
1 machine for carrying out vic\i s on par¬ 
ticular questions, but for sustaining the 
character of the country in the Legisla¬ 
ture, it would be impossible to devise 
i any plan more clumsy and more un¬ 
trustworthy with reference to the pur¬ 
pose for which it exists. Those 
boroughs which I have mentioned, 
I namely, Manchester and the other 
seven great cities, have a population of 
nearly 5.000,000, and yet they only 
return thirty Members to the House of 
Commons. Of these 200,000 electors 
you have not heard the last. You do 
not know so much of it in Scotland as 
we do in England. Those 200,000 we 
left together are in groups, and aic 
scattered up and down the country— 
many in Ireland—very many in Eng¬ 
land—with constituencies as low as 
cighty-six in number, and others, a con¬ 
siderable number, with two hundred 
and three hundred electors. The bulk 


of these have only a small body of 
electors compared with the large towns 
and constituencies. Now, when you 
have a small number of men together 
they can hardly keep themselves warm, 
and they cannot preserve their indepen¬ 
dence; and the nobles or landholders, 
and two or three lawyers, or two or 
three anybodies, who choose to combine 
and act with a fair amount of unity 
and subtlety, will control the representa¬ 
tion of these small boroughs—and the 
Members who go up to the House of 
Commons from them arc often, and 
generally, not earnest men, not anxious 
to carry out any great ])ublic principle, 
or any principle at all; for the House 
of Commons is a convenient club, and 
a nice lounge, and affords a pleasant 
means <)f tilling up their time; and the 
mo>.t of them being men of no business, 
they still want something rcs])cctable A 
to be engaged in, that they may pretend p 
not to be absolutely idle. '< 

Well, it follows from all this that 
the general result of what we call our 
railiarnenlary rei)rescntationisnot found 
efficient as the guard of our national 
interests. It doe’s not respond with 
any heartiness or any willingness to the 
aspirations (d the people for belter 
government, Imt it is found to be in 
sympathy—not with you, but—with 
the ruling class, and is .infinitely more 
careful to preserve monopolies and 
privileges tlian the general rights of 
the great body of the nation. 

But to-morrow morning, somebody 
who is probably now, or w’ill sooii be 
sitting pen in hand, will say, with a 
show of reason, that I am arguing en¬ 
tirely upon the question of the magni¬ 
tude of populations. That is not true; 
but still he may assert, that, in a coun¬ 
try like this, numbers simply should 
not decide this great question, and he ‘ 
will say that properly ought to be takert- 
into consideration as well as j)opula- 
tion. Well, let us test the worth of 
that appeal. Take your two foremost 
cities, and compare them with other 
cities which enjoy an unfair shaie of 
the representation. Let us take our 
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two cities of Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
I have the taxable property of these two 
cities. Take Schedule A of the income 
and property tax, which means lands 
and buildings, things which you can 
see, and take Schedule D, which means 
profits on trades and tlic income of 
professions—then the taxable property 
of these two cities is 7,800,000/., leaving 
out odd sums. There are one hundred 
and ope boroughs in Great Britain and 
Ireland, whose taxable pioperty is 
7,434,000/., some 350,000/, less than 
the taxable property of Edinbuigli and 
Gliisgow. But, then, wliich has jnost of 
the representation ? The larger amount 
of that taxable j)roperty returns alto- 
♦rether only four Members to the House 
oF Commons, and those t)lher boroughs, 
j wifh the smaller amount of taxable pro¬ 
perty, no less than one hundred and 
twenty-six Members to tliat House. 
Let make this explanation on the 
Bill wliieh Lord John Russell, acting in 
Lord Aberdeen’s Goveinment, biought 
before rarliament in 1854, and which 
did not become law. lie proposed to 
disfranchise all boioughs with p()])u- 
lations less than 5000, and wlicrc the 
number of electors was less than three 
hundred. Now, I believe if the line is 
drawn at 7000, it will leave this aina/.ing 
disparity, tliat* 7,800,oooP. of taxable 
property will be represented by four 
Members, and that a smaller amount 
of taxable i)ropcrty will be still repre¬ 
sented by one hundred and twcnly-six 
Members in the present House of Com¬ 
mons. Take another illustration on 
that point, namely, tlie annual sums 
paid by the people of Edinl)urgh and 
Glasgow in taxes, including income-tax 
and property-tax in the two Schedules 
,referred to; including also house-duty, 
assessed taxes, land-tax, ajid the whole 
# those direct taxes paid by tlie popu- 
j lation of Edinburgh and Glasgow,—the 
amount is 556,000/., represented by 
four Members; while the sum which 
the one hundred and twenty-six Mem¬ 
bers represent in the annual direct taxes 
paid by <heir constituents is 568,000/., 
being 11,000/. more than is paid by the 
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populations of Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
In short, my investigations lead me to 
this conclusion, that whether we take 
numbers, or industry and wealth, or 
what we comprehend as political in¬ 
dependence— 1 do not care by what 
test you try it—you come to the same 
startling, the same impressive result, 
that these great poj)ulations and great 
interests arc most inadequately repre¬ 
sented in the House of Commons under 
our j>iesent system of representation. 

Well, having got thus far, wc must 
have a change; and tlie question is, 
what change ? I have a great suspicion 
of those men who profess great anxiety 
for something to be done, but who con¬ 
stantly assail those who aie attempting 
to do something. You are aware that 
less than two months ago I had the 
privilege of addressing on two occasions 
very large meetings of the constituency 
of Birmingham. You remember the 
howl of astonishnient which arose. I 
do not complain of the Tory papers, 
because they are labouring in their 
always unsuccessful vocation; but of 
that wliich was set up by papers calling 
themselves Liberal, but which arc 
wt itten by men wlio sccni to be 
manacled by the triumph of 1832, but 
who are not so far advanced now as at 
the time of the Reform Bill. I say to 
any of you w'ho read leading articles, 
and who invarialdy believe them—and 
1 have not the slightest doubt that this 
kind of faith may be prevalent among 
some here—it is impossible, I believe, 
for anybody to eomjiarc the speech at 
Birmingham with that at Manchester, 
or the two speeches with the speech in 
Edinburgh, aii<l to discover the slightest 
possible abandonment of any one single 
sentiment that 1 irllcicd on the first 
occasion. Do tliesc men suppose that 
I have the effrontery to stand before 
many thousands of my countrymen, 
after days and weeks of notice that I am 
to appear before them, and tliat 1 come, 
then, to speak merely ihc temper, the 
passion, and the sentiments of the hour? 
They little know, if they dream of this, 
the sense of responsibility under which, I 
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think, every man should speak who offers 
himself on any occasion as the expounder 
of the opinions, or to be the guide of the 
deliberations, of his countrymen. 

Nearly thirty years ago the senti¬ 
ments that 1 have uttered upon this 
great question of Parliamentary Reform 
were proclaimed to thousands of our 
countrymen by Lord Durham. My 
opinions with regard to the franchise 
are not novel. 1 slated in Manchester 
that they were but the opinions which 
Mr. Fox and Lord Grey proposed to 
the House of Commons in 1797 - ^ 

no conjuror, I have no specific for 
I national happiness, I offer you nothing 
i made up of conundrums and tiicks, but 
I bring before you what I believe to be 
a rational and substantial project for 
the arrangement of our lepiesenlation, 
which, I venture to say, has had. during 
the last sixty years, the sanction ami 
approval of many of the greatest minds 
and of the greatest patriots of our 
country. Well, then, what is this 
change which is to swamp everybody, 
and that men stand aghast at? Is it 
that the elective franchise, which is 
now, both in England and Scotland, 
confined, in boroughs, to occupiers of a 
house valued at xo/., should be lowered 
so as to take in, in icalily, all the per¬ 
sons whoarehoiischoklers and occupiers 
of premises which are rated to the 
relief of the poor? Your system of 
rating is much moie modern in Scotland 
than ours in England, hut I learn that, 
with two or three inconsiderable ex¬ 
ceptions, it is now become uniform 
throughout the whole of your country. 
The main reason that 1 propose this 
franchise is this. Unfortunately in this 
country—I mean in Great Ihitain and 
Ireland— there is a very large class, 
which constantly requires the assistance 
of their fcllow-men. There must needs 
be levied throughout the kingdom, a 
rate that does not amount to less — at 
least, in 1856, it amounted to more — 
than the enormous sum of 7,000,000/., 
raised for the express purpose of giving 
relief to the poor. Now, I think there 
is not one of your artisans who, in his 


walk of life, works hard from morning 
till night, six days in the week, who [ 
may have heavy demands at home in 
his own family, who is called upon to 
perform all the duties of citizenship, 
who is called upon also to conlribulc 
from his own earnings to the support 
of some feeble, some sick, it may be 
some dissolute and profiigate man, who 
is not able to support himself,—I think 
there is not one of these who is thus 
called upon to be taxed on his weekly 
and annual earnings for such purposes, 
that has not some claim to be con¬ 
sidered a citizen, and to be admitted to 
the rights of citizenship. 

I have been attacked, I am told—for 
I have not had time to read half of the 
attacks which I undci stand have been 
made upon me—I have been attaclccd 
as having been guilty of misrepresen-^ 
tation in slating the custom in England 
with regard to the question of the fran- * 
chise. I have said that in England, in 
our parochial government, in Poor-law 
Unions, and in our municipal govern¬ 
ments, the system of rating forms the 
basis of the elective frandtise; and I 
could see no reason why it should not 
also form the basis of the franchise in the 
election of Members ofParliamcnt. I am 
told that withregaidtol^oor-lawUnions, 
and in some- cases of parishes, hut not 
universally, there is a mode of voting by 
which men give votes somewhat in pro¬ 
portion to their property in the parish; 
where one man can give one vote, and 
another four or six votes. This is not 
very pleasant, wherever it is practised, 
to those having a smaller number of 
votes; but the defence and the pre¬ 
tended justification of it is that this is 
a question of expenditure in the imme¬ 
diate locality, in the making of roads, 
in a variety of objects which are re- ^ 
quired to be attended to by our varimfs 
local governments, and that it might 
possibly end in throwing a great in¬ 
equality of expenditure and taxation 
upon a particular number, or on a few 
individuals in parishes or districts: i but 
when you come to the question of Par¬ 
liamentary Reform, where not only taxes 
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are to be considered, but interests and 
personal rights, and not taxes only and 
j^rsonal rights only, l)ut all questions 
' affecting the great policy of the country 
I both at home and abroad, I say it 
would be to cast a most deadly and in¬ 
eradicable insult upon the working 
classes of this country if anybody, for 
one single moment, urged that I should 
propose to give six votes at the poll 
for a Member of I'arliamcnt, while an 
operative at my side slmuld be only 
allowed to give one vote. Until you 
are prepared to do full justice to the 
great portion of tlie unenfianchiscd 
classes, I would advise you to allow 
matters to remain as they are. I am 
sure that opinion is growing, intelligence 
is growing, power is growing, com- 
biipation is growing, and l)cfore long it 
will be seen to be the interest of all 
those who value the tranquillity of the 
country and the contentment of the 
people, that political rights should be 
widely and honestly distributed among 
all classes of our countrymen. 

There is one other question of the 
suffrage which, I believe, I have never 
yet touched upon in any preceding 
speech, that is, with regard to the pos¬ 
sibility of conferring the franchise, in 
some shape or other, upon those who 
are not householders, and are not rated, 
but arc what* arc called lodgers. In 
England we have no such fianchise; 

I in Scotland you have. A person may 
live in lodgings, for which he pays, W'hen 
unfurnished, the sum of lol. per annum, 
which is the rental required for houses to 
give a vote. In such a case that lodger 
can claim to have his name put upon the 
register, and 1 am tohl that in Edinburgh 
alwut thirty persons arc enrolled who arc 
in that condition. If that be so, I sup¬ 
pose there cannot be a difficulty in rc- 
- ducing the sum to some smaller amount, 
which shall become in some degree ac¬ 
cordant with the principle of a general 
franchise, so based as to place persons of 
this description on the electoral register. 

We come now to the question of the 
county franchise, in which we have in 
England a great advantage over you in 


Scotland. Here the limit is a lo/. 
property and a 50/. occupation fran¬ 
chise ; but in England we have freehold 
franchise as low as 40.<. a-ycar. ] think 
he would be a most faslulious mortal 
indeed who thought that the constitu¬ 
tion of the British iCmpirc and the safety 
of anybody would, in the smallest de¬ 
gree, be jeopardised by extending the 
40.S. franchise to Scotland. 

One has lo go with remarkable pre¬ 
cision over the various topics of this 
great (jucstion, for if, by any chance, I 
say anything that is not fully explained, 
it is sme to be explained in a manner 
favourable to some inconsistency, and 
if any point is omitted it is generally 
insinuated that 1 have seen reason lo 
change my opinions. In Edinburgli, 
my voice was very bad and the loom 
was densely crowded, and I was anxious 
not to make a long speech, and 1 said 
nothing on the question of the Ballot. 
It was instantly supposed that 1 did 
not hold the same opinions in Edinburgh 
that I did in Manchester and Birming- 
liain. We will not altogether leave 
out the Ballot to-night. If the franchise 
in your boroughs be reduced so much 
as lo double the whole number of your 
electors, and if it be reduced so much 
in your counties as to increase by, pro¬ 
bably, more than one-half all the num¬ 
ber of electors in those counties, 1 
think, if there be any call now for the 
adoption of the Ballot, that call will be 
more strong and imperative after such 
a change in the franchise has been made. 
1 am quite certain that in the distiict I 
came from, the county of Inncaster, 
there is but one opinion on this jjoint 
amongst the great body of those persons 
who are hoping, by any Reform Bill, to 
be admitted within the pale of the Con¬ 
stitution of this country. 1 think that 
they would lo a very large extent im¬ 
plore the House of Commons not to 
confer upon them the light of the fran¬ 
chise, unless they conferred upon them 
also the power which, 1 believe, the 
Ballot alone would give them, of ex¬ 
ercising that franchise in accordance 
with their own convictions. 
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I cannot comprehend why any man 
should oppose the Ballot. I can under¬ 
stand its importance being exaggerated, 
but I cannot understand the man who 
thinks it would he likely to indict injury 
upon the country, livery good inthi- 
ence, every legitimate intlucnce, w'ouid 
still exist. The lich man would still 
be rich and wmuld still be powerful; in 
the nature of things it must be so. The 
educated man, the intellectual man, the 
benevolent man, the man of religious 
and saintly life, would continue to ex¬ 
ercise a most beneficent inlluencc, which 
the Ballot, I believe, w'ould not in the 
slightest degree impair; but the in¬ 
fluence of the landlord, of the ci editor, 
of the customer—the influence of the 
strong and unscrupulous mind over the 
feeble and the fearful—that ijifluencc 
would be as effectually excluded as I 
believe it could be by any human con¬ 
trivance whatsoever. 

But there is another aspect of the 
question of the Ballot, which I think is 
more important than its politictl one, 
that is, its moral aspect, flow would 
canvassing be conducted under the 
Ballot? I do not know how you con¬ 
duct the canvassing of electors in this 
great city ; 1 suppose it is not accurately 
conducted at all; hut I will tell you 
how it is managed in small and mo¬ 
derate boroughs in England. The 
candidate goes to see as many electors 
as possible. In calling on any particu¬ 
lar elector, the canvassers endeavour to 
find out his emifloyer, his landlord, 
some one who has lent him money, or 
done a kindness to some of his fi iends, 
or who has some influence over him, 
and half a dozen meet together, and 
though there may be nothing said, the 
elector knows very well theie is some¬ 
body in that small number who has 
done him a benefit for which he expects 
a return, somebody who has power over 
him and who expects to be obeyed, and 
while the object is professedly that of a 
canvass, it is little belter than a demon- 
sliation of force and tyianny. Every 
man who, for want of the Ballot, votes 
contrary to his convictions, is a demo¬ 


ralized and degraded man. If not so 
before, he would feel it necessary, for 
the sustaining of his character, that he 
should turn round .and belie the princi- 
I pies that he has up to that moment 
held and declared - and assert that he 
holds contrary principles now, and I 
therefore did not vote against the con¬ 
victions of his conscience. I'here is no 
portion—I can assure this meeting 
there is not one of the pr'oposiliorrs for 
Reform that have been submitted to 
the public—there is no other portion 
that is received with such unanimity, 
such enthusiasm of resolution, through¬ 
out all the meetings in Errgland, as the 
irroposition that the Ballot slnall form 
a portion of the comirrg Reform. 

\\ c come now to that question which, 
after all, is more iliffrcult than any to 
which ! have referred, and much more 
rliffniult of obtainirrg or carrying through , 
Rarliarnent—viz. the determination as 
to the mode in which Members shall in 1 
futur'e be allotted to electors and con¬ 
stituencies. I presume that any Re¬ 
form Bill will draw some lirre, and 
below that lirre will disfranchise a num¬ 
ber- of Ixrrcughs, assuming their jropu- 
lation to be too small, and the number 
of electors too limited, and the intcrests- 
too circumscribed, to justify them in 
returning a Member to Rarliarnent, and 
the nrore of ’the.se borwaghs that are 
thus cut off, the larger number of mem¬ 
bers or scats will Rarliarnent have to 
distribute among other constituencies. 
Now, what shall be done with such a 
borough as Glasgow ? Are you con¬ 
tent to go on with your brethren in 
Edinburgh, with a population approach¬ 
ing to half a million—will you go on 
contentedly returning only four Mem¬ 
bers to the House of Commons to 
represent your vast and annually in¬ 
creasing interests and population, whilst 
a population no greater than yours, I 
shall return, as the case may be, fifty, 
eighty, or a hundred Member's else¬ 
where? You are not the lovers of 
fr eedom I take you to be—you do not 
understand the question as well as I am 
satisfied you do—you have not lesolved 
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■to brace yourselves up for this great 
^contest, as I hope this night }ou will 

f _ if you arc content to go on in the 

sa/ne condition of things under which 
you been for some time past. I 
am not about to state what I t/iinh is i 
the limit that ought to be faken. I.ord 
John Russell would not continue rcjire- 
sentation to boroughs with a population 
under 5000. Others have proposed 
that In the case of boroughs with a 
population under 10,000 they should be 
merged in the counties, and tlie electors 
in boroughs become electors in counties, 

—which would be a vast imj)iovcment 
to the county representation. I will 
leave this point, for 1 believe that with 
regard to my Bill it is not a settled 
question, and I do not know the inten¬ 
tions of the Government or of anybody 
else who may take a prominent part in 
introducing anymeasme to the Mouse 
of Commons and the country. 

Now, bear in mind, it is possible to 
make great cliangcs in the representa¬ 
tion without the smallest improvement. 

At a dinner you may go fiom one bad 
dish to another; you may go from one 
unpleasant street to another, from one 
unprofitable business to another; you 
may make a very important change in 
respect to the franchise without any 
sensible relief; and it is precisely thus 
we must wafti each otffer about these 
points of Reform, because it is quite 
possible that the Government, hampered 
by their own prejudices and dispositions, 
hampered by their followers, and con¬ 
scious that there are some of llieir 
opponents who do not want much Re¬ 
form ; it is quite possible that Govern¬ 
ment may attempt a measure which, 
while seeming to reform, will leave 
the state of the representation quite as 
unsatisfactory as at piesent. Thus, I 
maintain, there can be no Reform ex¬ 
cept on such, or on something like the 
basis which I have endeavoured to lay 
down; and I stale this the more par¬ 
ticularly because I am anxious that all 
my countrymen who have not investi¬ 
gated . the question shall, when any 
mcasifte is really before them, be in a 


condition to form an intelligent opinion 
of it. At present the great body of the 
/ working classes of the country are ex- 
I c!udtd,and I have shown you, from the 
mode in which electors aie ciipp/cd 
and managed, that the great body of I 
the middle classes, if not excluded, aie 
so ariangcd that they may be said lo 
be almost altogether (lefiauded. I want 
to know wliy the working classes and 
the middle classes — and I wisli we had | 
no such terms, or that we had some 
better terms, but I mean by lliem all 
those persons wlio compose the vast 
population of the country below the 
great privileged and tilled classes of 
society—I want to know why they 
should not all unite faiily in behalf of 
the great measure of political Reform 
to which we are looking forward ? De¬ 
pend upon it a real measure of Reform 
is as much wanted for tlie security and 
for the w’elfare of the middle classes of 
society as it is for the operative classes. 

There is a great attempt constantly 
made to frighten the middle classes. 
They are told that working-men will 
not be inclined to listen to the advice 
of lliose above tliem in condition, cir¬ 
cumstances, and education, borne of 
you recollect forty years ago, wlicn sucli 
a tiling as a public political meeting 
could not be held in Scotland. The 
ruling classes then held that political 
meetings were dangerous, that they 
were absolutely treasonable, that public 
tranquillity and the secuiity of Govern¬ 
ment were impossible if Englishmen 
and Scotchmen were permitted to meet 
and discuss public affairs. But Reform 
was carried, and after many years’ ex¬ 
perience of it, we find that jiublic tran¬ 
quillity is more firmly established now 
than at any former period of the history 
of this country. Twenty-seven years 
ago the Reform Bill passed. What 
said the great peers then, some of whom 
appear to have been recently startled 
from their somnolent security ? What 
did they say? They said the King’s 
Government could not be carried on, 
and that from the time when that 
moderate but great measure of Reform 
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was passed there would be an end of 
the greatness and glory of this powerful 
nation. But what has been the result ? 
Every one of these predictions has been 
utterly falsified. Twelve or fourteen 
years ago, when I was here last, what 
did they tell us of that simple measure 
of the repeal of the Corn-laws? One 
great Peer told us that he should leave 
the country; and one of the labourers 
who was at the meeting asked, would 1 
his lordship take his land along with | 
him ? And we are told that not agri- i 
culture alone, but manufactures, and all 
the commerce of the country would be 
crippled if not destroyed, and that your 
splendid river, bearing the leviathans of 
noble architecture constructed on its 
Iranks, would return to its former state 
of a small and pleasant stream,— and, I 
suppose, that men could catch trout and 
salmon from the bridge that crossed it. 
This kind of argument is what Jeremy 
lientham has happily described as the 
hobgoblin argument, a great trick now- 
a-days to frighten people, lest they 
should do themselves some good. 

Yet to the middle classes—to you, 
who twenty-seven years ago were pro¬ 
nounced utterly unworthy of the fran¬ 
chise, to you they now say, ‘You are 
the bulwark of our constitution.’ You 
can live in a lol. house, but if you go 
below to gb, if you go to 8b, if you go 
to yb, the case is considered bad, but it 
becomes more desperate at 61 . and jf., 
and the rating franchise is positively 
revolutionary. I confess I do not 
believe this. The number of electors 
\inder this rating franchise has been 
very much exaggerated by those who 
have not examined it. It was stated at 
a meeting in Edinburgh the other night, 
by a gentleman whose authority will 
not be disputed, that the franchise that 
I propose would raise the number of 
electors in Minburgh from 8,ooo to 
nearly 17,000. I presume that in your 
city you have a greater population than 
^cUnburrt has; but whatever it be, I 
am .iatMe4 ftat we ate to take anyj, 
S are wr Jo change opr rer 

!:' eveiy ifm ot tbe 


middle classes, to every man who wishes 
for the stability of institutions,— I say, 
let us treat the great body of the popu¬ 
lation with a magnanimous generosity; ^ 
that our fellow-countrymen of twenty j. 
years hence may make an unanimous ^ 
acknowledgrticnt that generosity in the ,j 
year iS.sp was the path of tiue states¬ 
manship and of wisdom. 

But I observe in some newspaper, I 
am not sure whether it was one in your 
city,—it is said that I have foiled to 
show to the working classes how giving 
them a vote could be of the smallest 
advantage to them. I believe that it 
would be of one advantage to them in 
the way of raising their self-respect. I 
have seen thousands of men who have 
no votes, at the nomination of candi¬ 
dates, attending polling-booths, with 
looks of great anxiety, and often with 
looks of great dejection. I believe that [. 
if the major part of those men were , 
enfranchised, the effect upon their minds 
and morals and general condition would 
be obvious and signal. The great secret 
of raising any man who has been brought 
up to what may be called the inferior 
occupations of life, is to find out some¬ 
thing to increase his self-respect. If a 
man becomes possessed with that feeling 
—if a man secs any way among his 
fellow-workmen, and in your numerous 
societies, bfenevolent or otherwise, by 
which he can make himself of use—you 
will at once see the change in the cha¬ 
racter of the man, and that what was 
before either stupid or low in his nature 
seems to be removed or diminished, and 
you will find that the man has become 
wiser, and nobler, and happier. I be¬ 
lieve that when you admit the general 
body of our artisans upon the roll of 
electors, when they can hot only attend 
nominations and hold up their hands 
and cheer for the succesaul or popular 
candidate, but can also go one by one h 
to the polling-booth, and register their 
votes for the man who shall represent 
the great interests of Glasgow; my 
honest, conscientious opinion is, that 
you will do as much to rai^e thdr self- 
respect, Jo give-them »t least p!|rttdt)>. 
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lents and elements of the higher class 
f citizenship, as you can do by all 
^the other means that you now have in 
)peiation with a view of improving 
,he condition of the working classes. 

But there are other results that will 
me to this country in case you ever 
ibtain a fair representation of the people. 

; have been in Scotland a good deal for 
the last three or four years, and often 
before then. I have found, in travelling 
over your country, that your land is jiot 
the land of the people of Scotland, but 
that it is in a position—in a manner 
exclusive—which is nol;,found to be the 
case with regard to any other property. 
It is found in the possession — in 
comparison to the whole body of the 
people—of a small handful of proprie- 
toij>. Let no man say that I am about 
to assail any landed proprietors in Scot- 
^nd. I have received many courtesies 
*rom them, and not a few courtesies 
^from the most eminent and distinguished 
among them; 1 speak only of the system 
which.arises from a Ix^gislature that is 
diametrically opposed to all the great 
principles of political economy, which 
we and you struggled for so many years 
to place on our statute books in the 
shape of a wiser legislation in matters of 
trade. Land is the basis of your indus* 
try. Is there any reason why land should 
not be as free%s macliinery, or ships, 
or household furniture, or cattle, or the 
goods and manufactures in your ware¬ 
houses ? If freedom be the law of right 
and of wisdom with respect to all these 
kinds of property, how should the re¬ 
verse of freedom be any other than the 
law of mischief and injury when applied 
4 o liyid ? You may travel—I was going 
to say, ' from the rising of the sun to 
going down thereof’—on some 
jingle estate in Scotland, north or south, 
ft.car west—wherever you go you ask 
bpse land you are on, and you are 
fid that it belongs to some marquis or 
ptufr :dake. Thev are happy mortals, 
said, who possess this great 
■jr s and so, probably, they would 
possible for any man, how- 
to adequately answer 


the responsibilities which such posses¬ 
sions lay upon him. You find on these 
vast estates very few tenants, and gene¬ 
rally very few of an agricultural po])u- 
lation at all. There is little social 
freedom, there is little industrial free¬ 
dom, and there is still less political 
freedom in districts such as those which 
I am describing. I do not know very 
well how men can breathe freely when 
they find themselves continually on a 
soil not one morsel of which they can 
call their own, or can ever hope to call 
their own, until they take their last long 
sleep in tliat portion of it which shall 
finally be allotted to them. 

I am no advocate for a law to force 
the division of land. I do not want 
any landlord to be compelled to have 
a greater or smaller number of tenants; 
but 1 say that the system of legislation 
in regard to primogeniture, and on en¬ 
tails and settlements, which is intended 
to keep vast estates in one hand through 
successive generations, to prevent that 
economical disposition and change of 
property which is found so advantageous 
in every other kind of property—I say 
this state of things is full of the most 
pernicious consequences, not only to the 
agricultural classes, but to all other 
classes of our countrymen, since all are 
affected by it. I recollect one evening 
seeing •a farmer ride away from an 
hotel in the Highlands, and I asked his 
name. I was told that he was a farmer 
in some neighbouring glen, where he 
had a prodigious farm; and my inform¬ 
ant said that there were once fourteen 
good farms on what is now one farm, 
and that each of the fourteen families 
always managed to send at least one of 
its sons to obtain a first-class University 
education. Now, I do not want any 
law to strip that one farmer of his 
farm; but the law which inteiferes with 
the free course of transactions in land, 
which multiplies and keeps up these 
vast estates, which gives to one man 
power over a whole territory, whereby 
he has at his disposal tenant an4 
labourer alike, is not such a law as is 
consistent with that freedom to which 
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the people of England and Scotland are 
entitled. Your agricultural labouring 
population have no chance of using in 
the world. TJiey can come to (Glasgow, 
as scores of thousands of men have 
come from the Highlands and from 
Ireland, or, forced by the unfavouiablc 
circumstances in wliich they find them¬ 
selves, they may become exiles from 
their native country, and form colonies 
in the far l\aciric, or beyond tlie wide 
Atlantic. But I think we are bound as 
free men—and we townsmen are espe¬ 
cially bound, for we only have the 
power to take the initiative in this great 
question—we are bound, so far as we 
are able, by our representatives in Par¬ 
liament (and I have no doubt it will be 
one of the consequences of a real Reform 
Bill), to apply those gre.at principles of 
political economy, wliich are the gospel 
and the charter of industry, as fully to 
property in land as we have already 
applied them to property engaged in 
trade. 

There is another point to which I 
must call your attention in answer to 
the question, ‘ What is the good which 
the working classes, or any other class, 
can hope for from a w'ide extension of 
the franchise ? ’ Now there is one great 
question over which the public has no 
groat hold, and that is the (jucstion of the 
jiublic expenditure. The present Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Disraeli, 
an eminent member of the House of 
Commons, a leading member of tlie 
Government, and a man of genius, 
whose present position, 1 must say, is a 
proclamation to the world of the incom¬ 
petency of the Conservative aristocracy 
and country gentlemen of the United 
Kingdom; and, what is still more to be 
remarked, is an evidence of the humility 
which adorns their character in thus 
admitting it,—Mr. Disraeli said, on 
more than one recent occasion, that 
expenditure depended on policy—by 
which he meant that our public expen¬ 
diture depended on our foreign policy. 
Now, our past foreign policy has been 
of a very questionable character. It has 
entailed upon us the permanent pay- 
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meiit, born which there is no lionour- 
able escape, of a sum of 28,000,000/. 
per annum; and our present foieign < 
policy, and matters connected with it, 
involve us in the present payment of 
22,000,000/. per annum for pur great 
military and naval preparations and 
expenses. I am not about for a mo¬ 
ment to discuss the question, w'hether 
our foreign policy has been, or is now, 
good, bad, or indift'erent, because that 
does not very miicii aflect the question 
to which I wBli to call your attention. 

In our home afiairs wc have a very open 
system of government. If tlie Home 
Office is about to do anything, some- 
l)ody licars of it, and somebody apjiruvcs 
of it, or somebody objects to it. In 
all matters connected with our jicrsonal 
ficedom, with the adniinistralion' of 
justice, in all things which may be 
called internal, we have the freest , 
opportunity of obtaining information, 
expies5,ing our opinion, and enforcing 
our views on the Government. 

But when you come to our foreign 
policy, you arc no longer Englishmen; 
you arc no longer free ; you are recom¬ 
mended not to inquiie. If you do, you 
are told you cannot understand it; you 
are snubbed, you aie hustled aside. 
We are told lliat the matter is loo deep 
for common .under standings like ours— 
that there is great mystery about it. Wc 
have what is called diplomacy. We 
have a great many lords engaged in 
wdiat they call diplomacy. We have a 
lord in Paris, w'e have another in , 
Madrid, another in Berlin, another (at 
least we had till very lately) in Vienna, 
and another lord in Constantinople; 
and wc have anotlier at Washington; 
in fact, almost all over the world; ])ar- 
ticularly where the society is most 
pleasant, and the climate most agree¬ 
able, there is almost certain to be an 
English nobleman to lepresent the 
English Foreign Office, but you never 
know what he is doing. You have 
three or four columns every other day 
in most of the leading London papers— 
not a little of w'hich is copied into 
the provincial journals—all about our 
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(foreign affairs, and yet, notwithstanding 
this, you are not a bit better acquainted 
with the matter when you read it, if 
you do read it at all, than you were 
l)efore. Yet you have the great fact, 
^that you have paid 28,000,000/. a-year 
for more than forty years, and, since the 
year 1815, more than 1,000,000,000/. 
out of the industry of the poj)ulation. 
And out of all this comes the supjwscd 
necessity of armaments twice as large 
as were necessary twenty-five years ago; 
and yet you have no contiol over, and 
know nothing of the matter. Thcie is 
not a population ecpial to this in Russia, 
Austria, or France, that knows less of 
the foreign affairs of any of those 
countries than this meeting ])iohal)ly 
knows of the foreign affairs of England. 

•Lately, our Minister for Forcigjr 
Affairs was candid enough to tell you 
that Government drifted into war, and 
you know what is meant when a ship 
drifts. And other Foreign Minislcis 
have drifted us into a gieat many wars; 
and I expect, if some change be not 
made with regard to this question, that 
they will either find it convenient, or 
that they cannot avoid it, from some 
cause or other, to allow us to drift into 
a war at some future period. I will not 
talk of what war is—wc have had a 
specimen of it. Be it ne^ccssaiy or be 
it unnecessary—be the quarrel just or 
he it unjust—be it for the rights of the 
nation or to gratify the stupidity, of a 
monarch or the intrigues of a minister 
—war, nevertheless, is one of the 
greatest calamities that can afllict any 
kingdom or the human race; and you, 
the people, are ignorant of the stops 
hy which you are drawn into war. A 
Scotch Duke—and, by the way, rather 
^ sprightly Duke he is too—lately took 
le to task for something that 1 had said. 

had called in question the wisdom of 
^ c policy which compels this vast 
expenditure abroad, while the people 
^>f Ireland were working at one shilling 
^ day for wages, and the people of your 
jown Highlands were living upon three 
oatmeal a day! What was 
jthe triumphant refutation of my argU' 


ment ? This only, that oatmeal was a 
most wholesome article of diet. If I Imd 
said that the Duke's dogs, at Inverary 
Castle, had been fed upon oatmeal three 
times a day, the answer would have 
been perfectly satisfactory. 

But I am told further by these autho¬ 
rities, though tile country does occa¬ 
sionally become involved in war, that 
the people desire it, that they aie as 
fond of it as their rulers. Wi‘ll, if the 
Beers did soriow for the laic war, they 
never told their grief. Are the pcoj)le, 
are the nation, to have the blame of 
tliose calamities thrown upon tlicm 
when they do occur'/ Who form your 
Cabinet? Not the merchants of Glas¬ 
gow—not the sliopkccpeis nor llic 
artisans—no, but the members of the 
peerage of the United Kingdom. Half 
of your Cabinets are formed from the 
House of Lords, and llie other half from 
the House of Commons arc so directly 
connected with the peerage that they 
may be regarded as bclongijig to that 
class. Do not let the conduct of public 
affairs remain with a few leading fami¬ 
lies, who enjoy all the emoluments and 
all the power; and wlicn such an one 
as myself steps foiward to point out the 
blunders they commit, and the crimes 
they arc guilty of, if 1 tell tliem of tlic 
sullerings which my countrymen have 
cnduied, sufferings, the full measure of 
which never will be known or revealed 
to us, and which will be known only in 
eternity, do not let us have it said that 
the people are in favour of wars, when 
they have in reality so little to do with 
them. 

It is a curious thing to observe the 
evils which nations live under, and the 
submissive spirit with which they yield 
to them. I have often compared, in my 
own mind, tire people of England with 
the people of ancient Egypt, and the 
Foreign Office of this country with the 
temples of the Egyptians. We are told 
by those who pass up and down the 
Nile, that on its banks arc grand temples 
with stately statues and massive and 
lofty columns—statues each one of which 
would have appeared almost to have 
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exhausted a quarry in its production. 
You have, further, vast chaml>crs, and 
gloomy passages; and some innermost 
recess, some holy of holies, in which, 
when you arrive at it, you find S('mc 
loathsome reptile which a nation rever¬ 
enced and revered, and ]>owcd itself | 
down to woiship. In our Foreign 
Office we have no massive columns; 
we have no statues; but we have a 
mystery as profound; and in the inner¬ 
most recesses of it we find some miser¬ 
able intrigue, in defence of which your 
fleets arc traversing every ocean, your 
armies are perishing in eveiy clime, and 
the precious blood of our country’s clnl- 
dren is squandered as though it had no 
price. 1 hope that an impioved repre¬ 
sentation will change all this; that the 
great portion of our expenditure wliich 
is incurred in carrying out the secret 
and irresponsible doings of our Foreign 
Office will be placed directly under the 
free control of a railiament elected by 
the great body of the people of tlie United 
Kingdom. And then, and not till then, 
will your industry be seemed fiom that 
gigantic taxation to which it lias been 
subjected during the last hundred and 
fifty years. 

There is much in this country, not¬ 
withstanding, of which we may be 
proud. We can write freely, wc can 
meet as we are met now, and wc can 
speak freely of our political wishes and 
our grievances. The ruling classes, with 
a wise sagacity, have yielded these points 
without lurther struggle; but we arc so 
delighted with our personal freedom, wc 
are so pleased that we can move about 
without passports, and speak, write, and 
act as freely as a free man requires to 
do, wc are so delighted wirh all this, 
that we are unconscious of the fact that 
I our rulers extract from our industry a 
I far larger amount than any other Go¬ 
vernment does, or ever did, from an 
equal number of people. Dr. Living¬ 
stone, the African traveller, if I am not 
mistaken, is a native of this neighbour¬ 
hood, and you no doubt identify his 
reputation in some degree wdth your 
own. He gives, in his interesting and 


charming book, many anecdotes of the 
various creatures which he saw and 
heard of during his travels. He de- , 
scribes in one place, T remember, a 
bird, which he calls a dull, stupid bird, 
a kind of pelican, which occupies itself 
with its owm affairs on the livcr side. 
This pelican catches fisli, and when it 
has secured them it puls tliem into a 
]>ouch or })ursc under its bill, instead 
of the oidinaiy accommodation w'hich 
anglers have in Scotland for their prizes. 
Dr. Livingstone tells of another bird 
which is neither dull nor stupid, whicli 
be calls the fish-haw'k. This hawk 
liovcrs over the pelican, and wailing 
patiently until the latter has secuicd 
the fish, he comes down upon him with 
a swoop and takes tlie fish from the 
])urse, leaving the j)elican delighted t^iat 
the hawk has not tnken him bodily 
away, and setting to work at once to 
catch another fish. 

I ask of you whether you can apply - 
this anecdote to your own case? You 
arc told that your Government is a 
Government which allows you to meet, 
and that it lets every man say anything 
short of absolute treason, at least in 
times of tranquillity; it permits your 
leading-article w'ritcrs to denounce, at 
will, every member of the Government; 
and like the pelican, you arc so de¬ 
lighted that you are not absolutely 
eaten up by it, tliat you allow it to ex¬ 
tract from your pockets an incalculable 
amount of your industry, and you go to 
work just as the jiclican docs, until this 
great Govcimment fish-hawk comes dowm 
again upon you. What I want is, that 
all the people should examine the ques¬ 
tion thoroughly for themselves. Kely 
upon it, your present and future wel¬ 
fare as a nation are bound up with it. 
Many persons suppose that because some 
people pay but little in the shape of 
taxation, that it matters nothing to thenrf 
what taxes the Government imposes 
upon the nation. Every man who drhnks 
lea, or consumes any exciseable articles, 
pays taxes; but apart from this view 
of the question, I would have yoia to 
understand that everything w^iich; the 
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Government expends, supposing it was boast, the 
all to come from the employers’ pocket, store for 1 
■ would be a diminution of that great you not 
^ fund of capital out of which wages were class #an( 
paid. Kvery man, therefore, whether he brought i 
pays taxes or not—more so, of course, that one 
if he does—every man, if he is not over ever 
mainly living upon the taxes, has a you that* 
/most direct interest in establishing tliat great qu( 
/representation of the people that will and our p 

give the nation a firm contiol over tlie at least if 

expenditure of its money. you, that 

I have devoted many years of my life, 1 have n 
I have spent much labour in advocating ' cmolumei 
a greater freedom of the soil. I believe I for pojDul; 
that it would woik better and prove ‘ that whit 
more profitable to the landed propiielois * fame. I 
themselves. I think that free land, i I love m 
greater economy in the public expen- but I bel 
dKurc, w'ith the growing intelligence j extended 
which we sec all aiound us, and the im- j lionest n 
])rovement which is taking place in the i and it is 
more temperate habits of the people, | am here 
' all these things together fill me with the powci 
the hope that whatever we have in numbers, 
the annals of the past of which we can , now open 


boast, there is still a blighter future in 
store for this country. 1 come amongst 
you not to stir up animosity between 
class #and class; tliat is the charge 
brought against me by men w'ho wish 
that one class may pennancnlly rule 
over every other class. I come amongst 
you that we may dclibeiate on those 
great questions on which our success 
anil our prosperity depend. You know, 
at least if you do not know it 1 will tell 
you, that I am no frequenter of Courts. 
1 have never souglit for office or the 
emoluments of place. 1 have no craving 
for popularity. I think T have little of 
that which may be called the lust for 
fame. I am a citizen of a free country. 
I love my country, I love its fieedom; 
but I believe that freedom can only lie 
extended and retained by a fair and 
lionest representation of the people; 
and it is because I believe this, that I 
am here to-night to ask you. through 
the power of your intelligence and yiuir 
numbers, to step into the position which 
now opens up before you. 
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LORI) DERBY’S BILL. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, MARCH 24, 1859, 
J^rom Hansard, 


[The Bill proposed by Lord Derby’s Government in 1859 ii^tro<^uced certain 'fancy 
franchises’ in boroughs, giving a vote to persons having 10/. per annum in the Public 
Funds, Bank Stock, or India Stock, or 60/. in a S.ivings Bank; and to recipients of 
pensions in the Naval, Military, and Civil Services, amounting to 20/. a-year. 
Dwellers in a portion of a house whose aggregate rent was 20/. a-year could have a 
vote. The sulfrage was also to be given to graduates of the Universities, ministers 
of religion, members of the legal and medical professions, and to certain school¬ 
masters. The Government recommended an identity of franchise in counties and 
boroughs, and therefore proposed to reduce the occupation franchise itj counties to 
loL The Bill proposed the use of voting-papers, and the disfranchisement of such 
freeholders in towns as voted for counties. The Government Bill w^s defeated on 
April 1 by a majority of 39 (29I votes for the second reading, 330 against), and a 
dissolution followed.] 


I the observations which I am 

anxious to address to the House 1 shall 
endeavour to keep myself strictly to llie 
question before it. I shall not attempt 
any answer to some, perhaps well- 
intended, but rather feeble, assaults 
which have been made upon me during 
tliis debate, and I shall not attempt any 
c.xplanalion in answer to what was said 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor-General the other night when 
he spoke of an alliance between the 
noble Lord (J. Russell) and myself, 
'riiat which is purely imaginary is not 
easy to explain. The House I believe 
will give me credit when 1 say that if 
I am found acting with the noble Loid 


it is because I think the course he is 
taking is advantageous to the country, 
and I hope if I liavc hereafter occasion 
to differ fioni him they will give me 
credit also, and will juesume tliat I 
differ from him only because my con¬ 
victions lead me to do so. 

There are two questions before us— 
the Bill of the Government and the 
resolution of the noble Loid, and in , 
addition to these the great question of^ 
Parliamentary Reform, whicli has been 
more or less discussed by every Member 
who has addressed the House. With 
regard to the Bill tlicre is a singular 
unanimity of feeling. With thn excep¬ 
tion of Gentlemen on the I'reasury 
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light of piofcssional witnesses, I believe 
' tliere is no single Member who has 
ji spoken who has not expressed strong 
rciaignancc to some main point or prin¬ 
ciple of the measure. A lemarkablc 
speech has been delivered by a right hon. 
(.icnlleman on this side of the House. 
He denounced the Ihll as much as if 
he had been the greatest 0])ponenl of 
hon. Hentlemen opposite, but he was 
vehemently cheered by the otlier side 
j ol the House throughout almost the 
wiiole of that s])eech. Seeing lliat lie 
turned the measuie inside out, it was 
lather remarkable that his sjieecli 
should be so relished by hon. Gentlemen 
o])])osite, and considering some of the 
observations which he made, the light 
]iot(. Gentleman certainly suggested a 
course the most extraordinary. He 
.d,enounced the Bill ns treason, not to 
-the Clown, but to the people, and he 
: proposed to inflict ujioii it something 
I like the barbarous punishment with 
which our law, I believe, still visits 
those who are guilty of this great crime; 
and yet, after calling on the House to 
go with him in taking out the heart of 
the measure, and, for aught I know, in 
disembowelling it, he comforted him¬ 
self with the belief that tlie Government 
would accept and assist in eanyiiig 
the Bill, lie Appeared to forget that 
tile Government had jiarted with two 
eminent Colleagues on the very points 
of dilicrence which he was discussing. 
He seemed to forget that if the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchecjuer adopted this 
proposal he woidd lay himself open to 
the unfortunate suspicion that a sug- 
k'Cstion, to which he would not consent 
at the instance of two of his late dis- 
^ biiguished Colleagues, he would accept 
I'. rather than have a vote of this House 
* gainst the Government with the conse-. 
'fences which are likely to follow. I 
Certainly was astonished that a man so 
acute as the right hon. Gentleman, after 
Having spoken in such glowing Ian- ; 
Ruage, and with an eloquence rarely I 
card in this House, of the priceless 
honour Bf our public men, should 


suggest such a course to the Govern¬ 
ment. 

I shall not follow the right hon. 
Gentleman who has just spoken on the 
details of the Bill to tlic extent towliich 
he has entered uj)on them. 1 diall 
confine myself to the two princijdes 
which, after all, are at this stage of the 
Bill only before us, being biought spe¬ 
cifically under discussion by the reso¬ 
lution proposed as an amendment by 
the noble Loid. I should like to ask 
the House —because 1 tliink there is 
some disposition to evatlc ibis question 
—what is it that people underslaml by 
a measure of I’arliamentnry Kefoim ? I 
mean ])eople out of dooi^, of whom 
hon. Gentlemen arc likely to hear a 
good deal before this matter is settled. 
'I’hey understand it should mean t\\o 
things—first, an extension of the fian- 
chise to considerable classes, not lunv 
cnfianchiscd; and, at the same time, 
that it should give to the counliy laiger 
and freer and more independent con¬ 
stituencies. Now, I want to ask how 
this Bill meets such a demand, because 
if it does not it is no Keform Bill, the 
Government had no right to pro])ose it 
in answer to that demand, and the House 
of Commons will fail in its duly if it 
gives any countenance to such a measure, 
or j^asses it into a law'. 

In the counties at this moment, con¬ 
fining myself to England and \\ ales, to 
which alone this Bill refeis. there are, 
in lound numbers, 500,000 electors, 
400,000 of whom are freeholders and 
100,000 occ\ipying tenants above the 
value of 50/. Now, is there any doubt 
upon this point —that if any gentleman 
were asked to put his finger ii])on that 
description of elector in the counties 
which is most independent, he would 
say the fiecholdcr; if upon the least 
independent, he would .say of necessity 
the 50/. occupier? Wilhout saying 
anytliing agaimst tenant farmers or the 
owncis of faims themselves, I think this 
is a description which the House will 
admit to be fair. Well, the Bill pro¬ 
poses first of all to get rid from the 
counties of one-fourth, 100,000, of the 
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most independent class, the freeholders. 

I am not now speaking of di'ifranchising 
them, but of getting rid of them from 
the counties, and mixing them uj) with 
another class of electors. Everybody 
will see at a glance that if 100,000 of 
the most independent class of electors 
are taken from the counties, the less 
independent class must necessarily l>e 
made more po\\ erful. 

The bill makes, to my mind, another 
proposal of a most insidious character. 1 
The boundaries of boroughs are to be I 
altered in a veiy remarkable fashion. | 
The framers of the Hill seem to inmgine ' 
that it is necessary for some object of | 
theirs to include within the boundaiies i 
of boroughs every individual whom by ! 
any pretence they can lay hold of and ' 
separate from the county, if they siNpcct 
him to be infected with the pie\alent 
opinions of the towns. By this means, 
of course, they would after the passing 
of their liill dimiiii>h still more what¬ 
ever there may be of the independent 
element in the county constituencies. 
Hut now observe the cunning — will 
right hon. Gentlemen forgive me the 
expression?—perhaps it was a mistake, 
like the disfranchisement of 50,000 men 
—observe the mistake, then, involved 
in tlie plan which is to l)e referred to 
our intelligent and impartial friend 
Mr. Darby. 1 understood that Mr. 
Darby, the head of the Kiiclosiiie Com¬ 
mission, is to appoint a Commission 
for this object, d'he question, then, 
wall be referred to him or to somebody. 

I will admit, if you like, that the Com¬ 
mission is as good as I or anybody in 
this House could wish. This C(mimis- 
sion is not to examine the case of all bo¬ 
roughs. It is merely inlended, as I un¬ 
derstand it, to shut up w ithin the borough 
boundaries all the suburbs of our cities 
and towns, and all immediately con¬ 
tiguous villages. But the Commissioners 
have no charge to go to another de¬ 
scription of borough, and shut up the 
country parishes within the boundaries 
of counties. Now, surely, if it was a 
fair thing to go to any large town and 
say, ‘All these streets and villages shall 
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he comprised w'ithin the borough; none 
of these jol. occupiers shall vote for the 
county,’ it w'ould be a fair thing to go , 
to agricultural boroughs and to say, 

‘ My good fellows, farmers, and so forlli, 
in all these country parishes we are 
about to make a clear distinction — 
perpetual enmity between town and 
county; everybody near a town is to 
be shut into that town; you must be 
shut out of the borough, and into the 
county.' 

I w’ill tell the House what will be the 
result of the j)U)posal in one or Iw'o 
cases. Theic aie at tliis moment, 
within the limits of boroughs, farms 
the rental of which exceeds 2,500,000/., 
and yet tliesc aie called boroughs. We 
will take the boiough represented liy 
the First Loid of the Admiially. He 
will speak in this debate, and can cor¬ 
rect me if I am wrong. In Droilwicli 
there is an assessment to the income- 
tax under Schedule A of land and 
buildings to the amount of 56,000/. 
a-year, of wliich 39,600/. is an assess¬ 
ment of land and farms. There are four 
town pai idles and twelve rural parishes. 
The town paiishes contain one hundicd 
and sixty electors, the rural tw o hundred 
and thiity-two electors. In point of fact, 
tlieiefoie, the right lion. Gentleman does 
not rcpiescnt a lowm at all. No, the 
large majority of his Supiioileis and 
constituents are farmers and persons as 
much connected with rural affairs as if 
they weic in the centre of the county 
and miles away from any towns or vil¬ 
lages. I say, if tliis line is to be drawn, 
it must be drawn in all cases, lake 
the case of the boiough of Pctersfield, 
which is also represented by an hon. 
Baronet on the Treasury bench. In 
that town the case is still moi'e glaring. 
'I'here is 31,000/. assessed in land and 
,])uildings in the borough, but of that, 
24,00c/., or more than four-fifths, is u' 
respect of land and buildings in agri- 
cultuial paiishes. I am not now com¬ 
plaining of those parishes being added 
to the town; but the Government has 
no right to piopose, and Ikarliament 
will never pass, a Bill the oiily object 
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of wJiich Vill be to shut as many ns 
possible in the borough in the one case, 
J but not to iiitcifcrc in the other, and 
i'thus to diminish that great vaiicly of 
suffrages and of interests uliicli it is 
clesimble that every Member in this 
House sliall represent. 

The noble Loid the Sccielary of State 
for India said >\illi regard to the gieat 
measure of disfrancliisement, that it was 
a mistake, and that he vas soiry tlie 
clause was not originally intio<luced into 
the Bill which was afterwards laid on 
the table of the House by his hon.Fiieiid. 
Again, the Societary of Stale for the 
Colonies, when he was chargeil witli tlic 
faulty character of the clause extending 
the lo/.fi-anchisc to counties, made rather 
a*staggeiing admission that lliis was 
also in the naline of a mistake, and if 
it'was wrong, tliat we could likewise go 
f into the ([ueslion in Committee. But I 
find everything that has been done has 
' one direction, and one only. I cannot 
understand the Chancellor of the I'ix- 
chequer, when sjieaking of the painful 
anxiety with which this Bill has been 
■ biought forwaid, he has not, in all that 
anxiety and delibeialion, discoveied that 
he was going to disiianchise 50,000 of 
the best electors of the kingdom. 

Now, what is the main object of lliis 
measure? It is evidently to make the 
rej)rcscntation^f the counties, if possi¬ 
ble, more exclusively territorial than it 
is at present. I ask the House to con¬ 
sider wliethcr that is a desirable object 
for us to attempt? Ask Ix)rd Lyiuliiurst 
—long a leading statesman, acling with 
Gentlemen opposite; askLordAberdeen. 
Sir Robert Peel is not here, and you can- 
\ not ask him; but you can ask tlie right 
I bon. Gentleman the Member for Carlisle, 
I and the right hbn. Gentleman theChan- 
^ cellor of the I’^xchequcr could add his 
^ i^iprcssive testimony, whetiicr it has not 
-.Always been the chief difficulty of the 
/ Cabinet silting on thrit side of the 
/ House—I mean with Gentlemen oppo- 
j>Ue, for many years, far longer than I 
have been a politician—that they weie 
supported by one hundred and fifty or 
®ore Gentlemen representing the coun¬ 


ties, and elected very much in the way 
dosciibcd by Jmrd Derby, and, being 
supported I)y tliat paity, wliellier they 
have not found it utterly impossible, 
without doing that which was veiy un¬ 
pleasant, or w ithout ruining lliemselves, 
which is unpleasant to a Government, 
to propose or carry any of those mea¬ 
sures which wcic made nccessaiy by the 
ojiinions and dcm.an<ls of the country. 

Do not let Gentlemen opposite sup¬ 
pose that I am finding fault individually 
with any one of llicm in this matter. 
From 1842 to 1846, what was the diffi- 
cully which (he Government of Sir 
Kubeit Peel cunslanlly found in its 
way? Of that, I daic say, the light 
hon. Baioiiet the Member for Cailislc 
could give us a giajdiic and insimclive 
desciiplion. W hat became of that Go¬ 
vernment of i<S 46? 'Iheie was a dis¬ 
ruption which resulted in yeais of 
anarchy in this House. But go back 
to the expeiiciice of the Chancellor of 
the E.xchcqiicr in 1852. 'I'hc then 
Gineniment W'as broken up by a ma- 
joiily of niiieleen voles in this House 
alter a geneial election, because it was 
nccessaiy, in older to satisfy the ex])ec- 
talioris and demands of that same paity 
sitting behind them, to propose a Bill 
with icgaid to llic malt-tax. for which, 
on the whole, the couiiliy ccilainly 
made no demand, and to which the 
House was not willing to consent. 
I w as then very sorry for Lord Dei by, 
and I never, cxce[>t once, gave a ^olc 
which I more legrelted to have to 
record than on that occasion; but the 
Government could not alter or wilh- 
diaw their proposition, because the one 
hundred and fifty Genlleincn behind 
them thought it nccessaiy that such a 
measure should j^ass, and now'we find the 
light hon.Genllenianinthesaineposilion. 

Does any man belie\’e tliat ibis is the 
sort of Bill that (he Chancellor of the 
P'xchequer thinks best lor the oountiy ? 
Docs any one suiqiosc that a man with 
his interiect, and who undci stands all 
the bearings of this (jueslion, approves 
of—1 will not say the ‘ deplorable rub¬ 
bish,’ but the grievous and fatal mis- 
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(aVcs to be found in the clauses of this 
Bill? lie knows that this Bill in ils 
p:esent j>hape is a Bill framed to satisfy 
the prejudices, the scruples, the con¬ 
victions, if you like, and the fears of 
the one hundied and fifty country Gen¬ 
tlemen who sit behind him. I should 
think it a great inisfoitunc to have 
one hundicd and fifty Gentlemen hete, 
representing only iio.nworks, or only 
shi])s, or only the cotton and woollen 
facloiies of Lancashire and Yorkshire. 

I believe it is almost essential to a good 
1 Member of this House, so far as it 
I depends on external circumstances, that 
: he sliould have among his constituents 
I a variety of what the Chancellor of llie 
i Exchequer would call ‘ interests,’ per- 
i sons of various cla'^scs, occupations, 

! and opinions. I think they kee[) him 
better to his duty, modify his opinions, 
and make him a more valuable Mem])er 
of the House than he is likely to be if lie 
represented only some s[)ecial intciest. 

I must say one word about that 
charming part of our institutions of 
which the light hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Walpole) has spoken in such affectionate 
terms. I mean the small boroughs. 
They are the jewels of our representa¬ 
tive system. l^uUing the case in the 
smallest number of words, you say that 
they send men into I'ailiamcnt who 
cannot get in anyw'here else. In one 
of them a hoy was put in at nineteen. 
That is considered a great argument 
for perpetuating sucli a system. 'These 
boroughs foim, in point of fact, a refuge 
for the politically destitute; and all that 
I have heard in their favour is that the 
j-icrsons who find shelter in them aie 
what would be called ‘deserving ob¬ 
jects.’ Now, the light hon. Gentleman, 
I dare say, reads the papers as well and 
as studiously as I do ; and he will per¬ 
haps recollect a case or Iw-o which I 
will state to the House. There was an 
election at Harwich the other day. It 
is not long since there was an election 
there, and I remember a statement made 
at the time. It was said that Mr. Bag- 
<jhaw—not now a member of this House 
—had discharged a drunken gardener. 


There were two fice-tiaders’who had 
carried out tlicir principles further than 
the law sanctioned, and were impri- 
soiled for smuggling. A respectable 
parson of the paiish, who had not been 
out of his loom for two years, was 
brought down tby the aid of cordials, 
stimulants, and a sedan-chair) to the 
poll, and those four individuals inilu- 
cnccd the result of llic election. Now, 
go to another borough. I recollect an 
election for the borough of Cat low. 
'Hierc were two troops of dragoons, two 
companies of infantiy, and one hundred 
and fifty police; the wliolc of this force 
having, during the period of the elec¬ 
tion, been engaged in keeping (he peace 
in a town wliich comjiiiscd oidy two 
hundred electors. Now, nolwilhstand- 
ing the picture which 1 havediawnof 
these small boioughs, 1 must not be 
iindci stood as saying tliat virtuous elec- ( 
tioiis do not take place in some of lliis | 
class, and that they do not still letain 
some reinnatil of fiecdom. But if there 
be any virtue or fiecdom left in them, 
tlie light hon. Gentleman the Ghancel- 
lor of the Exche(jiier, not content with 
conu]>ting and mallieating them in 
every way, defaces the fair form of your 
county repiesenlalion, and lays his 
sacrilegious hands ujion those very 
spots about which cvet)body but my¬ 
self just now tpeaks in such vciy high 
terms. 

I sliould like to give the House an 
instance of the justice of w'hat 1 state. 
There lias been an election at Banljiiry. 

It is but the other day that the hon. 
Gentleman w'ho rejiiescnts that place 
look his seat in this House. Banbury 
is a borough which I do not piopose 
to disfranchise, but it is one which 
everybody who knows its size must 
adiriit to be possessed of singular inde¬ 
pendence of action in political affairs. 

I believe the hon. Gentleman who at / 
present rejuesents it will admit that to" i 
be the fact. Now, just imagine what . 
the pioposition of the right hon. Gen¬ 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchciiucr 
will lead to in the case of Banbury. 
Imagine, if you can, the people- of that 
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borough making speeches, canvassing, 
explaining their political views, and 
resolving upon the proper fulfilment 
U of their political duties. Well, all 
^ this is taking place, but at the criti- 
I cal moment you may see a man—for 
■ aught I know he may be the concoctcr 
of this Bill.*—for it appears to me to l)e 
not so much the Bill of a statesman as 
of some party electioneering agent — 

. you may sec, I repeat, a man of this 
description, emerging after dark from 
the Carlton Club, proceeding to a pillar 
Ictlcr-box -which stands (juile near it 
upon the opposite side of the street, 
and droppijig into it—unless, indeed, 
he should find it necessary to go as far 
as Charing Cross for the jmrpose of 
I registering them—some ten or twenty 
lexers about nine or ten o’clock in tlie 
evening, while the unfortunate people 
of Banbury are labouring under the de¬ 
lusion that they are carrying on a great 
3 constitutional contest. Unhappy me<i, 
they little know that the resistless loco¬ 
motive engine has been set to work; 
that it is rushing down through county 
after county ; and that they will awake 
\ the next morning only to find out that, 
j . through the instrumentality of a leathern 
bag, which has just been deposited at 
the post-office, somebody is returned as 
tlieir representative who has not the 
i slightest sympjfthy with th^ir interests. 

I But this is no new thing. If anybody 
1 will turn to the report of the Municipal 
Corporation Commissioners in lS,^4, 
he will there nnd a statement made by 
Mr. Austin in reference to the boiough 
of Carmarthen; in which he gives the 
number of resident and non-resident 
freeholders not of the value of 40s., but 
of 4/., and, in addition, the number of 
to/, occupiers, The number of bur- 
jgesses in the borough he sets down at 
t i resident in the borough, 178; 
^y^tside the borough, but still within 
jthe county, 257; in the county of Bcm- 
/ l^roke, jo8; in Glamorgan, ; in Car- 
j digan, 25; in Brecon, 12; and outside 
the limits of South Wales altogether, 

35 • so that, while the number of resi¬ 
dent waf 178, the number of non-resi¬ 


dent electors was 468. Mr. Austin then 
gives a list of voters at a contest which 
had taken place for the election of 
sheriffs, when 131 votes were rccoidcd 
in favour of the corporation candidates, 
against them 51; thus giving a majority 
in tlieir favour of 80, of which majority 
75 were non-resident electors. The 
commissioner then goes on to say, ‘ In 
effect, therefore, the constant majority 
is a majority of non-residents, who, with 
rare exceptions, are supporters of the 
corporation party.’ Now, let me ask 
if this system picvailed in the case of 
a 4/., is it not likely to prevail in the 
case of a 2/. freehold V It must aUo be 
observed that in the former instance the 
votes could not be rccoidccl by letter. 
The voter had to appear in person at 
the place of election ; but if this system 
of voting-papers be adopted in addition 
to non-rcsidence, I know no limit what¬ 
ever to the amount of corruption which 
it may occasion. You cannot therefore, 
in my opinion, too strongly express 
your sense of the entire extinction of 
freedom which this scheme is calculate<l 
to produce in all the small boroughs of 
the country. 

There is also another point which a 
large portion of our fellow-countrymen 
regard as of the utmost importance, 
and to which I may be permitted bi icily 
to refer. I allude to the borough fran¬ 
chise. I hav^ endeavoured to show 
that the effect of the Bill as it now 
stands will be to render counties more 
exclusive, and to hand over the small 
boroughs to rottenness and complete 
dependence; for the only independence 
they could possess must rest upon the 
opinions and wishes of non-resident 
electors. I am not going to discuss 
this question in any different tone from 
that which has hitherto marked this 
debate; but 1 would ask the House 
whence comes it that we arc here to¬ 
night discussing the question of Reform 
at all ? There arc plenty of other things 
for us to do. Why, then, is this ques¬ 
tion thrust upon us by Minister after 
Minister ? Some persons say that the 
noble Lord the Member for London is 
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entirely in fault. Hon. Gentlemen may 
say whatever they like, but such an as¬ 
sertion as that goes but a very little way 
indeed. The noble Lord has no par¬ 
ticular desire, any more than I have, 
to distuib the great question. Its set¬ 
tlement, however, has become a neces¬ 
sity, and will continue to be a necessity 
to the existence of every Government, 
until it is set at rest in a manner that 
will be satisfactory to the countiy. 
[Cheers.] Do hon. Gentlemen by their 
cheers mean to show us that they do 
not want Reform ? The Government 
have not touched this question simply 
in obedience to the commands of their 
followers, although they have l>i ought 
in this Rill in accordance with their 
prejudices and their fears. The farmeis 
do not ask you for Reform, although i 
there are, no doubt, some lespects in 
which they desiie it. The farm-labourer 
docs not press it upon your attention. 
No, the demand for Reform comes from 
all your towns and cities ; nor is the cry 
heard from the mouths of the unenfran¬ 
chised alone, but, in point of fact, from the 
great majority of theelectois themselves. 

It is not an uncommon thing to Iiear 
it asserted—as several hon. Members 
have asseited in IhK House—that the | 
electors of this country do not care for 
Reform. [‘Hear, hear.’] Those hon. 
Gentlemen who cry ‘Hear, hear,’ do 
not know quite so much as I do about 
the sentiments of people jcsiding in 
towns. When the electoral power was 
in the hands of a few conupt cor¬ 
porations the case may have been other¬ 
wise, for they turned their electoral 
privileges into a means of annual profit, 
and did not like to share them with 
their fellow-townsmen. Rut I never 
heard it made a charge against the 
electors in boioughs, at the picsent day, 
that they were anxious to retain llie 
fianchise for fear of admitting others of 
their fellow-countrymen to be sharers, 
or rivals, or participators with them in 
the advantages which it comprises. The 
Government, it seems, do not think it 
necessary to make any change in the 
borough franchise. We all know that 


the line which was drawn in 18,^2 was 
drawn in direct and almost absolute ex¬ 
clusion of all that class of per-sons who 
live by wages. Has it been a source 
of satisfaction to them? Have there 
not, upon the contraiy, been constant 
piotests against it ? Have we not seen 
and heard—when there was great de¬ 
pression in trade, and a great scarcity 
of food, which now, happily, is not the 
case—these constant protests aggra¬ 
vated into something like incipient in¬ 
surrection '? Tliat such has been the 
case is not to be denied. Well, and 
what is that you now do? Twenty- 
seven years after the passing of the 
gieat Reform Rill, and after a whole 
gciioialion has passed away, you pio- 
pose to continue, it may be for twenty- 
seven years longer, that exclusion agai^ist 
which the great body of the unenfran¬ 
chised ])opulation of the country liavc 
been lifting uplheirvoiceseversince 1832. 

What is it that Her Majesty’s Minis¬ 
ters say to us in introducing lliis mea¬ 
sure? Wlial will this House in effect 
say if it passes it into a law in its pre¬ 
sent sha])e ? You proclaim, in a voice 
which will reach the farthest corner of 
the land, that will enter not only into 
the ear but into the heart of the inha¬ 
bitants of every home of the class of 
which I am speaking in I'mgland—that 
we have something in wur legislature 
which they cannot comprehend and 
must not intermeddle with. You will 
in effect say to them, ‘ We do not trust 
you, you are as ignorant, as dangerous, 
as little to be relied upon now as you 
were twenty-seven years ago.’ And 
what will be the result? They will 
come to the conclusion that upon the 
same principle upon which you now act 
you will act for the next twenty-seven 
years, using precisely the same argu¬ 
ments and pursuing the same course. 

And now let me pause for one mo- J 
ment to ask what sort of a generation 
that has been whicli is just passing, or 
has passed, away ? My answer is, such 
a one as was never known before. You 
have had under its auspices a longer 
period of peace than you ever previ- 
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ously enjoyed. The humbler classes 
have had a larger proportion of the 
comforts and necessaries of life than 
at a preceding period. They have im¬ 
proved at a rate of which your grand¬ 
fathers scarcely dared to dream. You 
have a free press—though there may be 
something still to be done in order that 
it may become completely unfettered— 
a subject to which the right hon. (lentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Kxchequer 
will be good cnougli to turn his atten¬ 
tion when he gets out of tlie little dif¬ 
ficulty in which he is now placed. You 
have not only the ordinary number of 
public journals, but you liave 300 news¬ 
papers published at the price of id., cir¬ 
culating all over the country. All this 
has been accomplidied; yet you propose 
tf> exclude the members of that class to 
whom you arc indebted for much of 
your prosperity—with the exception of 
the tri/liiig numbers whom the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, in his small 
mercy, proposes to admit under the 
savings-bank clause—from the exercise 
of the franchise. 

I saw a statement the other day, to 
the effect that the operation of such a 
clause apj)lied to Scotland would be to 
give Edinlnirgh about 300, and all Scot¬ 
land not more Ilian 600 additional vo¬ 
ters. The borough electors are 50,000, 
and this extraordinary extension of the 
franchise will admit 2}j per cent, in¬ 
crease, and that is all tlie small dole 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and his friends offer to the great body 
of the working classes of that countiy. 
Scotland is a frugal country; its people 
are industrious and saving to a degree 
which is hardly comprehended here, and 
yet this boon will only enfranchise some 
1200 persons there. I am prepared to 
assert that this is not a Bill of Reform 
, J at all. It is, in point of fact, that which, 

* in electioneering phrase, is considered a 
complete case of personation. It is not 
the genius of Liberty that comes before 
us in the shape of this Bill, but it is 
something which the . people of this 
county had hoped they had seen and 
heard of for the last time in our history. 

I think if it were to pass, that it would 
be held by the whole population of the 
country lobe nothing better than a com¬ 
plete delusion, disajipointiiig every class, 
and lending to create discontent, which 
this House would have great difficulty 
hereafter in allaying. 

There is one point which has been 
dwelt upon by the riglit hon. Centle- 
man opposite and others, in which I do 
not feel the same extraordinary interest 
which some Members appear to feel, 
and that is as to the uniformity of fran¬ 
chise. I do not say that it is necessary 
—I do not say that Ihcic is any ad¬ 
vantage in it—but 1 do not see the great 
disadvantages wliich have been ascrilx'd 
to it. It has been represented to me as 
a very democratic piocccding, I am 
not myself very democratic—lherefore 

1 can assure the House the scheme lias 
not on that account any cliarms for me. 

I think it would have been just as well 
not to have had this uniformity; bull 
do not see any harm there is in it. There 
is only one reason why we should com¬ 
plain of it, and that is, tliat it would not 
be so easy again to move the whole 
franchise hereafter as it w'ould be if the 
county franchise were different from that 
of the boroughs. But I can assure lion. 
Members that if they lie the tw(' toge¬ 
ther, there is no pow'cr in this House to 
keep the borough franchise at 10/., and 
unless they give up the idea of unifor¬ 
mity tlie county franchise must come 
down with that of the boroughs. How¬ 
ever, that is a matter for hon. Gentle¬ 
men opposite to consider, and no doubt 
it has been considered by Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

But if I have no alarm about that, 
there is one thing that I have some 
alarm about, and that is the manner in 
which some Members of the House 
seem disposed to treat this question. I 
refer particularly to niy hon. friend near 
me (Mr. Horsman), the right hon. Gen¬ 
tleman the Member for ^ ills (Mr. S. 
Herbert), and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Coventry (Mr. Ellice), 
who has not spoken in this debate, but 
who wrote a letter to his constituents 
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upon the subject. The right hon. Gen¬ 
tleman is an extraordinary instance of 
what I may call hallucination. He re¬ 
presents the greatest number of work¬ 
ing-men to be found in any constitu¬ 
ency—out of a population of ^o,ooo 
there are 6000 electors, which is a far 
larger number than I thought of pro- 
po^i^g to the House. My right hon. 
Friend says there is no constituency 
that he knows which equals his in in¬ 
dependence, in intelligence, in virtue. 
I cannot admit all that. I know some¬ 
thing of Coventry—my father was born 
there—but I never hoard nor ever ob¬ 
served that the people of that town 
were upon the whole very superior. I 
l)elieve they are in no degree inferior to 
the same classes in other manufacturing 
towns. My right hon. Friend says he 
is in favour of household suffrage, but 
as the people are not ready for that, he 
will do nothing,—he will have house¬ 
hold suffrage or nothing; which, after 
all, is very much like the suffrage pro¬ 
posed in what was called the ‘ Tcople’s 
Charter.’ 

I am alarmed that the right hon. 
Gentleman, like the Members for Wilts 
and Devonport, should, in the face of 
a hundred meetings held spontaneously 
within the last month, delude himself 
with the idea that nobody, l)eyond the 
650 Gentlemen in liiis House, cares 
anything about tliis question, and that 
we may comfortably get rid of it in 
some way here, by digging a hole in 
the door of the House and burying it, 
as nobody cares about it. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Cam- 
biidge University (Mr. Walpole) has 
the same notion. He lliinks it must lie 
settled this session—that it can he—that 
it is necessary that it should be settled. 
Why? For this reason, because you 
know that the form in which you pro¬ 
pose to settle it will not be satisfactory 
to the people. You know well—I think 
the right hon. Gentleman has confessed 
it, as some have—that during the autumn 
you may have meetings—during the win¬ 
ter you may have agitation. And, what 
would this country have been without 
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meetings, without agitation ? We boast 
that we have abolished our ancient and 
barbarous mode of making extensive re¬ 
volutions and changes’ in our political 
system, but if you have done with war 
and bloodshed for these purposes, do 
not imagine that those changes which 
become necessary from time to time can 
be accomplished without the healthy 
operation, in some cases perhaps of a 
rude, l)ut still a refreshing and strength¬ 
ening agitation. 

Some Gentlemen opposite seem to 
forget some things that happened fif¬ 
teen years ago. Then tlicir organiza¬ 
tion was comj)lete. 'i’hcy liad farmers’ 
meetings everywhere. And, not content 
with farmers’ meetings, they had an 
oflicc in Old Bond-street, and a Publi¬ 
cation Committee, and tlicy had evefy 
description of instrument for an irri¬ 
tating and exasperating agitation which 
they could possibly devise. 1 do not 
imagine for a moment that this (|ueslion 
can, in the present temper of tlie House, 
be settled satisfactorily to the people. 
Are you quite sure that there is nothing 
in what is going on out of doors? I 
met a right lion. Gentleman the other 
day near the House, and he said to me 
as a great secret, ‘ You know, of course, 
that nobody does care about Reform?’ 
I did not ag«;e with hiji upon that 
point. I ha])pen to have been to some 
of the largest towns of this country, and 
I have seen meetings exceeding in num¬ 
ber and exceeding in influence, 1 believe, 
almost every meeting that was held by 
the Anti-Corn-Iaw League during the agi¬ 
tation for the repeal of the Corn-laws. 

The populations you are about to 
disappoint and defy,—wliat have they 
done? They have conquered every¬ 
thing they have grappled with hitherto. 
I do not speak of distant realms con¬ 
quered under your banners, but of arts 
and manufactures, and all that tends to 
wealth and civilization. Do you think 
that this population will not also con¬ 
quer a much larger share of their poli¬ 
tical rights than in your present mood 
you appear disposed to give ♦hem? 
There was a speech made by the hon. 
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Member for Dorset, and I a^^rce with 
those who have-expressed regret that 
/ tliflt Gentleman does not speak more 
frequently; but, in that speech the hoii. 
Gentleman said, ‘ I am not afraid of 
: the peoj)!e of this country.’ And he 

^ gnve a very pow'ciful, and eloquent, and 
just relnike to a GciUleman who, in a 
thoughtless moment, cheeied his obser¬ 
vation in a sneering manner. I tell the 
House frankl;^ that they do nut well 
understand the great j)opulations of this 
country, especially of the manufacturing 
towns. 

, I have seen great mistakes made. I 
remember, in 1848, when tlie right hon. 
Gentleman above me (Sir G. Grey) was 
.Home Secretary, there was a great panic 
on the loth of April—or lalher before 
tHe 10th of April, for by that day the 
panic was laughed at. And, what was 
done ? I do not know what was done 
£\t the Bank, but I am told that at the 
A British Museum that institution was 
actually garrisoned. There were no 
Minio litlcs or Armstrong guns, per¬ 
haps, but there were a hundred or two 
hundred tons of paving-stones, or boul¬ 
ders, taken up to the roof of the Mu¬ 
seum. Not only was it garrisoned, but, 
very properly, the commissariat was at¬ 
tended to, and provisions for three days 
were laid inland I am«told the steps 
leading to the rooms where the medals 
and most precious articles are kept were 
cut away. The British Museum w^as 
not assaulted, but the garrison, I believe, 
managed to consume the three days' 
provisions before Sunday. 

Now come to a later lime—the period 
of the Exhibition in Hyde Park in 1851. 
There was then alive a man who stood 
pre-eminent in this country, the Duke 
of Wellington. He was terrified—a 
i man who was supposed never to have 
^ , been alarmed,—he was alarmed at the 
people of his own country. He urged 
upon* the Government, who of course 
agreed with him, to draw near the me¬ 
tropolis a large number of troops in 
cas^ of emergency. If half-a-clozen 
foreigijers had attempted to get up an 
insuftcction in London they would have 


been put into the reservoiis in Trafal¬ 
gar S(iuarc by the people themselves, 
and yet it was considei’cd necessary to 
bring these tioops near to London, to 
be ready in case of di->tuibance. 1 re¬ 
member the noble Lord the Member for 
1 iverton (Lord Palmerston) once gave 
us an account of wliat some foreigner 
told him as to the conduct and dej)ort- 
ment of the masses of the people. Tlie 
noble Lord knows a good deal of the 
character of the people, and he said, 
‘ All this order is the result of a sense 
among the people that they have a Go¬ 
vernment which, upon the whole, doeS 
not intend to oppress them; that they 
are a people good in themselves, intelli¬ 
gent, and orderly, and that a policeman 
among lliem is an authority of high dig¬ 
nity, whom they at once obey.’ The 
remark is creditable to the noble Lord’s 
good taste, and is perfectly just to the 
people of this country. 

1 ask hon. Gentlemen opposite why 
they arc so afraid of the people ? The 
manufacturing, the employing class, 
does not fear them. At the Bradfoid 
meeting there were picsent when 1 
moved the resolution, Mr. Titus Salt 
and Mr. Crossley, the brother of the 
Member for Halifax, Those Gentle¬ 
men conduct vast mamifacluring and 
commercial undertakings. 'I'here arc 
no men more prosperous, and none 
liave more confidence in the people. 
Those two Gentlemen agieed cordially 
with every proposition I made as to an 
extension of the sufliage. The meetings 
at Rochdale, Bury, Blackburn, and Bol¬ 
ton were attended by Gentlemen almost 
equally eminent; at tlic meeting at 
Bolton there were four Gentlemen who 
employ not* less Ilian fiooo or 7000 
people, and who own properly of not 
less than a million sterling; one of 
those Gentlemen thought my proposal 
as to the sufliage was not sufficiently 
extensive. Why is it they do not re¬ 
gard the people with the same fears 
that you do ? They must know what 
they are about; they know that any 
convulsion or disturbance in society 
would touch them first. Your landed 
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estates are much more permanent as 
property than our manufactories. Any 
disturbance or violent action of a demo¬ 
cratic nature would be more dangci ous 
to us than to you. Yet a large piopor- 
tion of the employers of labour favour 
a large extension of the suffrage, and 
believe it would prove foil the safety of 
their properly; for the w*orking*mcn, in 
thinking over this question, feel they 
are distrusted, that they are maiked as 
inferiois, that they are a sort of paiiahs. 
In that position, shouhl there be an op¬ 
portunity, gieat discontent and turbu¬ 
lence might aiise; but if you give tlicm 
a vote they will have mote self-respect, 
more elevation of mind. 

I will read an extract from a letter I 
have received from a woi king man — 
I believe a stonemason—on the ques¬ 
tion whether or not working-men have 
any interest in the country. J le says:— 

‘But some say that we, as working¬ 
men, have no stake aial no interest in the 
country. I hardly know what is meant by 
these assertions; but if to make sacrifices 
for the good of our country be any proof 
of an interest, I believe the working classes 
can clearly show greater sacrifices, and 
fairly claim to have greater stake and 
interest both in the country and in good 
government. I had three uncles who all 
lost their lives figlitiiig for their country; 

I had three brothers, two of whom served 
under Lord Wellington throughout the 
Peninsular campaign ; and my third and 
youngest brother lost his life in the Indian 
war, and now lies buried at Kurnaul, I 
had two nephews, one of whom died of 
the cholera at Varna, and the other, after 
serving throughout the Crimean war, was 
raised from the ranks, and is now a lieu¬ 
tenant. No doubt but very many work¬ 
ing-men could tell of even greater sacrifices 
and similar tales of their families, except 
the last. To these statements I would 
only add, that if the working classes have 
no slake and no interest in their country, 
they must be wonderful lovers of their 
country for nothing.’ 

There is only one other point to 
which I will allude; it was touched 


upon by the Solicitor-General when he 
referred to the state of Europe; he 
warned the House to beware what it was 
about to do in regard to this question. 

I draw quite a difterent lesson, a differ¬ 
ent conclusion, from what he said of the 
slate of Europe. In 1S30 there was 
also a state of Einopc and especially of 
France that was not satisfacloiy, and it 
had great effect on the legislation of this 
House, in tlie course of the two suc- 
ceedit)g ycais, on the question of Ke- 
form. In 1848 the state of Eurojic was 
again unsatisfactory, and was it not a 
subject of congratulation that two years 
befoie the ('orn-Iaws had been abol¬ 
ished, and one gieat cause of discontent 
removed? I assure you that resistance 
is not always Conservative. 1 ])iofess 
to be, in intention, as Conservative as 
you,— I believe, infinitely more so, if 
you look forwaid twenty or thirty years 
into the future. Was not Frec-tiade 
Conservative ? And yet you resisted it 
to the last. I recollect occasions when 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer told us 
of the cruelty practise<l on the mined 
and betrayed agiiculliiii^t. T recollect 
he addressed us on the condition of tlic 
farm-labourer two or three years after¬ 
wards; and since that lime his condi¬ 
tion has been imjnoving ra])i(lly. Is not 
pi ospeiily Conservative ? Is not peace 
Conservative? Any energies 1 possess 
1 have devoted to llieir advance; I have 
endeavoured to stand on the rules of 
Political Economf, and to be guided by 
the higher rules of true Morality; and 
when advocating a measure of Reform 
larger than some are prepared to grant, 

I appear in that character, for I believe 
a sul»stantial measure of Reform wouW 
elevate and strcngllicn the character of 
our population; that, in the language 
of the beautiful ])raycr read here every 
day, it would tend ‘ to knit together the 
hearts of all persons and estates within ^ 
this lealm.’ I believe it would add to' 
the authority of the decisions of Parlia¬ 
ment ; and I feel satisfied it would 
confer a lustre, which time could never 
dim, on that benignant reign under 
which wc have the happiness to I{y,'c. 
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[T^i's speech was spoken in the Town Hall of Birmingham at a meeting when, according 
to annual custom, the Members for Binniiigham met their constituents to discuss the 
piditiciil questions of the day,] 


^ When my honourable Colleague and 
myself had the ])lcasure last year of 
meeting you in this liall, there was one 
subject which was ])ressing u])on tlic 
minds of all of us, and causing us great 
disquietude.. We were encompassed by 
rumours of war. A small State in the 
North of Europe was surrounded by 
difficulties—mainly, I am afraid, of its 
own creation—^nd it was .assailed with 
v.’hnt, in this country, we thought al¬ 
most a savage vindictiveness by a pow er¬ 
ful people comprising pne vast empire 
and several kingdoms. We were not 
disposed to go into the contest, and to 
mingle in that war; and you will re- 
I Collect that my honourable Colleague 
i spoke in the most emphatic language 
f against the idea that we should enter 
into a war—first, with Germany, and 
, perhaps, afteiw'ards, with some other 
of Europe, on behalf of Den- 
^lark. And, following him, I used these 
•^’ords—speaking now from my recol- 
of them—I said that any Govern- 
-AtIMh in England that iilungcd us into 
Nvar for the Tiake of Denmaik would 
deserve not only the condemnation but 
the execration of the people. 

But still, although we took so dc* 


cided a vie%v, we cannot conceal from 
ourselves that there was a certain rcst- 
lcssncS.s in the public mind ; it was 
observed that those newspapers in Lon¬ 
don particularly which are supposed to 
represent tlic Government, were strongly 
urging the country to war, and the 
papers whicli are supposed to represent 
the Opposition WTre urging the Govern¬ 
ment to tlic same course, no doubt with 
the kindly intention of embarrassing and 
destroying the Ministry. But we hail 
to recollect that at the head of the 
Government, as it exists, arc two very 
ancient statesmen—the Prime Minister 
and the head of the Foreign Office; and, 
remembering that but ten years ago 
they were the Ministers mainly respon¬ 
sible for the war with Russia, we could 
not but feci that the danger which im¬ 
pended over us was not wholly imagin¬ 
ary. How we escaped the war people 
seem hardly to know. Some say that 
the Queen was very much opposed to a 
war with Germany-^as doubtless she 
would be opposed to any war which 
slie believed could possibly be avoided 
—and, if we owe our chances of peace 
to the opinion of the Queen, for my 
part, I say with gladness that I am 
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grateful to the Queen. Some say tliat 
we owe peace to the younger mein])crs 
of the Cabinet, led chiefiy by Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, who were opposed to the war. 
If that be true, I tender my thanks to 
the majority of the Cabinet. And some 
say that the unusual .speculative mone¬ 
tary engagements and investments of last 
year made all the moneyed interests of 
the country look on the prospect of 
war as something absolutely appalling 
and ruinous. If that be so, 1 tender 
my thanks to the moneyed interests of 
the country. 

But, during the session, this question 
was incessantly discussed, and the Go¬ 
vernment exhibited its usual feebleness, 
and the Opposition its usual folly. No¬ 
body could get the Govcniment to say 
whether it was for peace or war. If a 
question was asked about the station, or 
movements, or destination of the fleet, 
an answer was given which might be 
read one way or the other; and if the 
Opposition was not in favour of war— 
as they afterwards declared they were 
not — they showed it by an incessant 
attempt to diive the Government to 
some act which should make hostilities 
inevitable. Towards the end of the 
session, if you are readers of the debates 
in Parliament—and I hope you do not 
wholly neglect them — you would sec 
that there was a very long, and what 
was called a great debate, and then the 
feebleness of the Government and the 
folly of the Opposition were manifest, 
and the two sides of the House had to 
make some ridiculous recantations of 
all the policy that in past times they 
have appeared to advocate. There were 
remarkable speeches on the Opposition 
side, one made by Geneihl Peel, another 
made by Lord Stanley; and there was 
a speech of remarkable ability, and 
in every way admirable, made by Mr. 
Hardy, the Member for Leominster. 
Now, I am not charging General Peel, 
or Lord Stanley, or Mr. Hardy with 
recanting as far as regards their indi¬ 
vidual opinions; but speaking—if they 
did speak—on behalf of their party, I 
say that their speeches contained a 
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general and wholesale repudiation of 
the whole foreign policy of this country, 
as regards tlie continent of Europe, from 
the lime of \Villiani 111 to the reign of 
Victoria. 

They did not say, perhaps, as I once 
said in this hall—and some men criti¬ 
cised what I had said with a severity 
lliat would have been perfectly just if 
what I had said had been unlnic—they 
did not say, as I had said, that the 
foreign policy of this country for the 
last 170 years has been a system of 
gigantic oul-door relief to the English 
aiistocracy, but they admitted this—and 
I am willing to accept it, if they will, in 
place of my statement—that it had iDccn 
a cause of cnoimous burdens and sacri¬ 
fices to the jjcople of England. 1 c^ukl 
not help, during these discussions—in 
wliich I took no part, for this reason, 
lliat, finding it my duty to vole against 
the Opposition, 1 hardly trusted myself 
to make the speech which, if I had risen ‘ 
to address the House, 1 must have made 
against the policy and the conduct of 
tlie Government. I thought of the 
I)osition of those ancient statesmen to j 
whom I have referred. Now, do not j 
imagine that I am speaking disrespect¬ 
fully of l.ord Palmerston or of I.ord 
Russell, but I am speaking to my fellow- 
countrymcn*on a question of the most 
stuj)endous im])()rtance to their present 
and future interests. I say that tliese 
two statesmen have in past times held 
or professed opinions which I think 
altogether unsound, and pernicious to 
the nation. 

Going back to the time just before 
the Russian war—to the year 1853—I 
will give you an extract from a speech 
made by Lord Russell at the town of 
Greenock, in Scotland, on the duty of 
England with regard to its foreign rcla- , 
tions, and I will show you what a change - 
has taken place from that day to this. ; 
Bear in mind this was just before the 
opening of the Russian war, and v/nen 
that question was being di^veussed, and 
when that horrid shape of carnage was 
appearing above the horizon, und every 
thoughtful man looked at it with dread. 
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Lord Russell said this to the Baillies and 
other sensible inhabitants of Greenock, 
lie said:— 

‘ It is likewise to be considered—and 
I trust we shall none of us forget it—that 
j this country holds an important position 
among the nations of the world ; that not 
once, but many times, she has stood for¬ 
ward to resist oppression, to maintain the 
independence of weaker nations, and to 
preserve to the general family of nations 
that freedom, that power of governing 
themselves, of which others have sought 
to deprive them. I trust that character 
will not be forgotten, will not be aban¬ 
doned by a people which is now stronger 
in means, which is more populous, and 
more wealthy, than it ever has been at 
former period. This then, you will 
agree with me, is not a period to abandon 
any of those duties towards the world, 
towards the whole of mankind, which 
Great Britain has hitherto performed.' 

, Now you see what I.ord John Rus- 
^ sell at that day proposed for us to do. 

You, hard-working men—and every 
‘ man who receives his wages at the end 
T of the week, be his labour what it may 
j —were here pledged by Loid John 
4 Russell not to abandon any of those 
duties towards the world, towards the 
whole of mankind, which Sreat Britain 
has hitherto jrerformed. We were to 
defend all weaker nations, aird to take 
,^re that nobody was molested in any 
part of the globe. 

I read this passage in order that you 
may see the -ort of thing wJiich, only 
twelve years'^ ago, was spoken by a 
Cabinet Minister, to a meeting of what 
are generally reputed to be sensible 
Scotch people. But if I were to take 
; Lord Palmerston’s speeches I dare say 
could find a cartload of rhetorical 
yttbbish of exactly the same character. 

During many years these statesmen 
^ have been making their popularity upon 
such a theory as that, and their news¬ 
papers have been reviling Mr. Cobden 
and myself for a different view, and 
now you ^ find that Parliament, by an 
unanimous vote, has discarded and 


abandoned and overturned the whole 
of this policy, and has sent the whole 
thing—lie and superstition and all - into 
tliat receptacle to which all lies and 1 
superstitions will ultimately go. 

I think myself that Lord Palmerston 
and Lord Russell, in tlieir now mature 
age, must fed lliat either they have 
been themselves gieally deceived, or 
they have done much to deceive their 
countrymen; and 1 think my country- | 
men will derive from what I have said 
this lesson, which they may learn on 
many pages of history,—that it is not 
always certain that men arc great states¬ 
men because they happen to fill great 
offices. 

But now if Denmark was allowed to 
be dismembered, I <lo not know why 
Holland, or Belgium, or Portugal, or 
Turkey—[A Voice: ‘Or America ]— 

I am confining myself, as you w ill ob¬ 
serve, to Europe—I cannot see the pro¬ 
bability of tliat state of things arising 
to which my honourable Colleague has 
referred, when the principle of non¬ 
intervention will requite to be departed 
from. I agree with him that the coun¬ 
try has other interests than its com¬ 
mercial interests, and that it would be 
a mean and a base thing for the people 
of England to do, as I am sorry to say 
our Government has often done, to 
determine what was the exact gain or 
loss commercially in the conquest of 
an island, or upon the opportunity of 
trade, before it determined to go to 
war or to maintain peace. My own 
opinion is that, taking the events of the 
last few years — the war in Italy, in 
which we took no part, the w'ar in Den¬ 
mark, which we abstained from med¬ 
dling in—the debate of last Session— 
and the great division which took place 
upon this question,—I think I am not 
much mistaken in pronouncing the 
theory of the balance of power to be 
pretty nearly dead and buiied. You 
cannot comprehend at a thought what 
is meant by that balance of power. If 
the record could l)e brought before you 
—but it is not possible to the eye of 
humanity to scan the scroll upon which 
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of Italy, and the question of America, 


are recorded the sufferings which the 
theory of the balance of power has 
entailed upon this country. It lises up 
before me when 1 think of it as a ghastly 
phantom which during one hundred and 
seventy years, whilst it has been wor¬ 
shipped in this country, has loaded the 
nation with debt and with taxes, has 
sacrificed the lives of hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of Englishmen, has desolated the 
homes of millions of families, and has 
left us, as the great result of the pro¬ 
fligate expenditure which it has caused, 
a doubled peerage at one end of the 
social scale, and far more than a doubled 
pauperism at the other. I am very glad 
to be here to-night, amongst other 
things, to be able to say that we may 
rejoice that this foul idol -fouler than 
any heathen tribe ever worshij)pe<l—has 
at last been thrown down, and that 
there is one superstition less which has 
its hold upon the minds of English 
statesmen and of the English people. 

And if this be true, suiely niy hon. 
Friend need not be so very careful to 
guard his observations with regard to 
the diminution of armaments; for if it 
be now determined that wc are not to 
send armies to the continent of Europe, 
and fleets to blockade ports and people 
with whom we have no concern, and if 
the British North American Colonies 
arc about to make tliemselves into a 
great and powerful confederation still in 
friendly alliance with this countiy, and 
if the colonies of Australia arc so dis¬ 
tant and so powerful that nobody can 
molest them, and if the people of these 
islands are better fed—as 1 believe they 
are Ircttcr fed than they have been for 
the last eighty years—I say, that if they 
arc more loyal to the Jaw and more 
friendly to every good institution of the 
country, there is no necessity whatso¬ 
ever to extend the annual military ex¬ 
penditure, which is doiiblQ that which 
the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert 
Peel thought necessary five and twenty 
years ago. 

There is one other thing to say. If 
wc are not this next session to discuss 
the question of Denmark, the question 


what are wc to discuss? It is quite 
clear to me that whether we have more 
disposition or not, we shall have a good 
deal more time to discuss our home 
affairs. Now what is the question 
which some gentlemen who have been 
eating a very good dinner and making 
very foolish speeches at Torquay,— 
what is the question which I think l.ord 
Devon says—copying the language of 
his leader Mr. Di.siacli—is ‘looming in 
the not distant future?’ what is the 
question that will not go to sleep? 
And, let me remind you of this, that 
really great questions that affect the 
true and lasting interests and rights of 
men, never can l)c laid fast asleep; they 
always, somehow or other, wake up 
again. There is a startling exemplifica¬ 
tion of this in what is now tatiing place 
in the United Stales. You know that 
for thirty years past the statesmen of 
the United States have voted the negro » 
a very great nuisance; they said they 
would not talk aliout him; some of 
them would not have petitions about 
him in Congress; they swore each 
other to silence; the negro’s business 
was to grow rice, and sugar, and tobacco, 
and cotton, but not to make his ap- 
J7carancc on the floor of Congress, and 
therefore th«y determinyj to have done 
with him and to bury the question, and 
tlicy congratulated the country that it 
was biuied. And now after a few years 
you sec Noitli and South — both re¬ 
sponsible for the oppression of the 
negro—in the most deadly conflict, and 
the negro stands foilh in vast pro¬ 
portions befoie the woild. He is rub¬ 
bing the marks of the branding-iron 
from his forehead, the shackles which 
have bound him so long are dropping 
from his lirnbs, and the chattel winch 
was bought and sold by these states- , 
men is now becoming every day a free ' 
man before the world. 

Well, then, there is this question that 
will not sleep—the question of the ad¬ 
mission of the people of this country to 
the rights which are guaranteed to them, 
and promised to them by everything 
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tliat wc^c^prehend as the constitution without one single effecthc hostile di- 
of this United Kingdom, In 1861, as vision; nay, I luivc heard it from an 

j my hon. Friend has descri!)ed to you— authoiily, that I l)eUeve cannot err upon 

' and I listened to his obsci-vations with this question, that the sagacious leaders 


very great pleasure, because some per¬ 
sons may suppose that he takes a 
calmer view of this question than 1 <lo 
—that great question of Parlianicnlary 
Reform was also voted a nuisance; and 
it* was betrayed, and it was slain, and 
they thought it was buried. And, when 
1 use the w'oid ‘ betrayed,’ do not suj)- 
posc 1 am using a w'ord of improper 
harshness to the Minister 01 the Minis¬ 
ters concerned. My hon. hhiend said 
truly enough that a measuie of that 
kind being submitted to P.irliameiit, the 
Minister or Ministers by whom it was 
presented should be prcpaicd to stand 
orWall by it. I was reading only w ithin 
the last few days a very inleicsliiig 
book, 2 'he History of the Passing of the 
I Reform Bill, wiitlcn l)y an estimable 
"1^ clergyman in my neighbourhood-Mr. 
y Moleswoith, son of the Vicar of Roch¬ 
dale—a book which you would do well 
to look at if it comes in your way; and 
there I find that Lord (bey—the Lend 
I, Grey of the time—did not stand before 
|! the House of Lords, with a smirk, and 
( that kind of look about him which led 
them to believe, that he did not mean 
it, but told the^ii, in languj^x* as distinct 
and emphatic as our English longue 
affords, that the Ministry would stand 
or fall by that measure; and, more, that 
if it were their business and duly to 
bring in another Rill, if that shouhl be 
rejected, it would not be less efficient 
than that which they were then dis¬ 
cussing. 

There is not a man in the House of 
Commons who was ihcre in iSfio, who 
knows anything at all of the manner 
i in which Rills and (|uestiuns aie treated 
'^Ihere,—and thcie is not a man in the 
" present Calnnet, W'ho docs not know 
perfectly well that if Loid Palmerston 
had said on some one evening in the 
year i860, that his Government would 
stand or fall by the Reform Rill then 
before the House, that Rill w'ould have 
passed tRrough the House of Commons 


of the House of Lords had le^ulvcd 
that if the Rill did come up fiom the 
Commons they would not lake the ic- 
sponsibilily uf lejecling it. 

That Rill or (jiieslioii is not dead ; it 
takes shaj)e again, and you pciceive 
that the I'oiies, and those Whigs who 
aic like Toiies—all W'higs are not like 
Toiies, iheiefore I make the di.stinetiun 
— the Tories, and those W’liigs who aic 
like Tories, have an uncomfortable feel¬ 
ing wliich approaclies almost to a slnver. 
What is this apparition which alarms 
them? If 1 weie not widiful to say 
something difTcrenl fiom that to wliich 
it woiihl lead me, I should be tempted 
to lead you those speeches at the Tor¬ 
quay dinner to .show you what it llial 
lliey are afraid of. J will tell )ou what 
it is. They are afiai<l of the five or six 
millions of Englishmen, grown-up men 
who aie allovsed to marry, to keep 
house, to lear childien. wlio aic expected 
to cam their living, who pay taxes, who 
must obey the law, who must be eiti- 
/ens in all lionouialile conduct—they 
nie afraid of the five or six millions wlio 
by the present sy.'ilem of representation 
are shut out, and insiillingiy shut out, 
from the commonest rights of citizen¬ 
ship. 

W’c are proud of our countiy; and 
theie are many things in it which, as 
far as men may riglilly be judiul, we 
may be prou<l of. W’e may be juoiid 
of this, that Plngland is the ancient 
country of Parliaments. We have hud 
here, with scarcely an inteiniissioii. I'ar- 
liaments meetmg constantly fui six luin- 
died years; and doubtless thcic ■was 
something of a Parliament even before 
the Conquest. England is the mother 
of Parliaments. I will undertake to 
say, with a little latitude of expression, 
that Loid John Russell, before lie alian- 
doned the cause of Refoim—perhaps 
even since—talked very much in the 
daytime, and in all probability dreamt 
in the night, of the time when all 
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countries in Europe would be strictly alarmed now lest a man who lives in 

constitutional, and there would be a a lol. house in a county, and a 6/. 

representative assembly after his own house in a borough, should have a vote, 

heart. If this be so, I ask you, men of would have repented in sackcloth and 

Birmingham here—a fair representation ashes that they had ever said one word 

of the great mass of the five millions or given one vote against Lord Grey's 

throughout the United Kingdom —1 ask Reform Bill. I say that accidents always 

you why you should be thus treated are liappening, not to individuals only, 

in your own land ? You know the boast but to nations. It was the accident of 
we have of what takes place when the Fiench Revolution of 1830 that 

negro-slaves land in England; you know preceded that great movement in this 

what one of our best poets has said, country. You may have accidents again, 

that if their lungs but breathe our air, but 1 do not hold that to be statesman- 

that moment they are free; they touch ship which allows the security, the tran- 

our country, and their shackles fall. quillity, the loyalty of a people to be 

But how is it with an Englishman ? An disturbed by any accident wliich they 

Englishman, if he goes to the Cape, can are able to control. If the five millions 

vote ; if he goes further, to Australia, to should once unitedly fix their eyes witli 

the nascent empires of the New World, an intense look upon the door of that 

he can vote; if he goes to the Cana<lian House wlierc my lion. Fiicnd and I w- 

Confederation, he can vote; and if he jicct so soon to enter, 1 would ask who 

goes to those grandest colonies of shall say them nay ? Not the mace 

England not now dependent upon the upon the table of the House; not the 

English Crown, llieie. in twenty free, four hundred easy gentlemen of the 

and, in the whole, in thirty-five different House of I.oids who lounge dn and out 

States, he can give his free and inde- of that decorated chamber; not the 

pendent vote. It is only in his own dozen gentlemen who call themselves 

j country, on his own soil, where he was statesmen, and who meet in Downing- 

I born, the very soil which he has cn- street; peihaps not even those more 

I riched with his lalxmr and with the appalling aiul more menacing person- 

I sweat of his biow, that he is denied this ages who have their lodgment higher up 

right which in evciy other community Whitehall. 1 say there is no power in 

{ of Englishmen in the world would be this coiuilry, opinion now stands, and 

^ freely accoided to him. as combination is now possible, there is 

f 1 agree very much with the gentle- no power in this countiy that can say 

i men of the Torquay dinner, not as to ‘Nay’ for one single week to the five 

' the quality of the dinner, but as to that millions, if they are intent upon making 

( apparition which seemed to alarm even their way within the doors of Pailia- 

their formidalile and robust digestion. ment. This is the apjiaritioii which 

j This apparition is not a pleasant one. frightens the gentlemen at Toiquay — 

j Thi.s slate of things I hold to lie dan- the climate of I'otquay, I have always 

I gerous, and one that cannot last. It heard, is somewhat relaxing, and we 

I may happen, as it happened thirty years may make a little allowance for that 

: ago, that the eyes of the five millions all nervous excitement wdiich was exhibited 

! through the United Kingdom may be last week. 

I fixed with an intense glare upon the But it gives trouble, this apparition 

doors of Parliament; it was so in the gives trouble in other quarters, to which 

j years 1831-32. There are men in this I would pay more respect. It is evident 

i room who felt then, and know now, from the books, and the pamphlets, and 

that it required but an accident—but the letters that are written, and the 

one spark to the train, and this country speeches that are made upon it. Every- 

would have been in the throes of revo- body who does not want Reform says 

lution; and these gentlemen who are so that nobody wants Refoim, and though 
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this is a ilhbject which they say the 
people do not care about, they itnnie- 
tiialely bej^in upon it and niaUc it the 
staple of their owji speeches. Two gen¬ 
tlemen have jcceiitly come behne the 
public on this subject, whom 1 would 
not class with those of whom I liave 
been speaking. One is Mr. Chaiies 
liuxton, the Member ior Maidstone; he 
is a very lioncst and excellent, jieison, 
but, after the [noposilion he has made, 

1 should be slow to allirm lliat lie is a 
robust politician. Mr. Jiuxtou has put 
forward a scheme which I w ill ]^ass hoiu 
after one sentence, and ih.at is that two 
of }our townsmen shall go up to the j)oll 
at the next eleetion, and one oi tliem 
sliall give one vole to Mr. .ScliolelieKl 
and m}self, or to any two camiidales he 
may jnefer; and the oilier siiall give 
Iw’O votes to each of such eanduiales as 
he shall prefer; and tlie only jusliiica- 
lion is that one lives in a house above 
^ lo/. rental, and llie other in a liouse 
^below lol. J was veiy much suipiised 
that any man in political life suuuld 
have piopoundcd such a scheme, lie 
found, what lie ought lo have thought 
ol befoie, that no one was in lav our 
of it. 

I'he other gentleman on wliom I 
woiiUl make an obscivalion is a Mem¬ 
ber of the House of l.oid.s, die son of 
that Loid Gre^ of whom 1 liave been 
speaking - the Lord Grey of the piescnt 
lime. Now Lord Giey is an eminent 
and a very capable man; cverylid.ig 
liiat he says at least demands an ex¬ 
amination. I liave a gieal lespecl lor 
Loid Giey for two special leasoiis. 1 
heaid him make a speech in the liouse 
of Commons, when he was iheie as 
Lord Ilow'ick, against the Coin-law, and 
he quoted a grand and solemn passage 
of Scripture against that atrocious law 
^V-and the Pioieclionisls said that it was 
yery vulgar to quote Scripune on such a 
subject. l.,ord Grey again made a gieat 
speech in the House of Louis against 
the Russian war, and that showed some 
i^ioral courage, and from my view' of 
that question, I think it showed both 
1 intelligence and patriotism. TJicrefoie 


1 come to the consideration of anything 
he says with the most favourable feeling 
lowauls him. 

land Grey, I said, is very capable— 
that is, capable with things that aie 
possible ; but like myself, or like }ou. he 
is not capable with the impossible - and ; 
his undeilaking is this, to leccmcilc 
something which he thinks will be. or 
will apjiear like justice lo llie jieoitle, 
with the noii-disluilianee of the existing 
siijiienmcy of his older. Now, it is no 
Use attempting gical political changes 
without disturbance; the object is to 
disturb somelliing. The Keiorm bill 
which Ids father biought in. ami which 
will make 1dm renowned ihioiigh all 
Lnglish history, disturbed tlu- boiough- 
nunigeis to a remaikable ilegree. Ami 
the Till which repealed the Coin-law 
which Lord Grey so lioiiomably .ap- 
prov'e«l, disturbed landloids ami faimeis, 
and (.)i<l tlicm nearly as much good as it 
did the people. Therefore, I do not 
care a bit about political change. *1 
have no hostility to it because it makes 
someMlislurbance; llial is pieeisely w hat 
we want. 

What then do you think Lord (bey 
lias jiioposedV I wish you to observe 
it mimilely, lo see what it is that one of 
the most acute minds in the country can 
piopose in op[)osilion to the jilain and 
simjile pioposiiioM to which my hon. 
Lriend lias given his w'arm apjiroval to¬ 
day, and so often before. Loril (iiey— 

1 am cjuolmg, not from Ids book, but 
from a friendly ciilicism in ihn iipectaior, 
wldeh newsjtaper projioses tlial voles 
should be given alter the cuimilaiive 
fasldoii. Now \ must explain that — 
[Uptoar in the hallj—and if the gentle¬ 
man llicre, who is lalhcr picssed in llie 
ciovvd, will only listen, lie will hear the 
most amusing piojiosition he has ever 
heaid in his Ide. Loid Giey, as I 
understand, proposes that when there 
are two camiidales (o be elected, or 
, Uvree, or any number—(I will lake two 
for the sake ol the simplest illustialion) 
— that any man coming to vole, instead 
of giving one vole foi- Mr. Scholefield 
and*” another to me, might give both to 
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Mr. Scholefield or both to me. Now, 
let us see how it would work. Take 
your last election: there were three can¬ 
didates, and two Mcmlieis to be elected. 
I will assume, for the sake of illustintion, 
that this borough had a nunibei of elec¬ 
tors e(tual to 10,000, and that 6,500 
were Liberal, and would su])])oil us, 
and 3.500 would have been disposed to 
suppoit Mr. Acland, when he was a 
candidate, though that, as you know, is 
a very wild suj)posilion. l^jok how it 
W’ould w'ork. The 3.500, we will sup- 
pobC, kept w'ell together, and in.-.tead of 
giving 3,500 votes, which w’e now call 
plumpers, each man w'ould give him 
(Mr. Acland) two, which would make 
7,coo; so Mr. Acland would stand on 
the poll with 7,000 votes. If the re¬ 
maining 6.500 who were Liboial kept 
together, and had an equal icgard for 
Mr. Scholefield and myself and voted 
steadily for him and for me, \vc should 
have 6,500 each, and if one more voted 
for Mr. Sclndcfield than for me, of 
course Mr. Scliolcfield would be at the 
head of the poll as regards myself, and 
Mr. Acland would be at the head of the 
poll as regards both ; and thus the gen¬ 
tleman who came into your town upon 
principles w’hicli are repudiated by two- 
thirds or the vast majoiity of the electors 
would, under this ingenious scheme, be 
returned by our worthy Mayor the next 
day at the head of tlie poll. That is 
what they call, 1 suppose, not distuibing 
anything. Wc have lieaid of races — 
I have heard of donkey-iaoe^, where 
the last wins. So in this case, the slow¬ 
est animal would run off with the prize. 

That is not all, because Loid (Ircy 
has several other propositions. One is 
that Members should be givc-n to Uni¬ 
versities. I happen to know that the 
Universities which are now repicsentcd 
could not at any time during the last 
sixty years—during which l>urd Gtey 
and his father (one or the other) have 
been statesmen—have been induced to 
return either of them to railtamenl. 
Lord Grey proposes, further, that [»io- 
fessions, sucli as lawyers and doclois, 
should have representatives in Larlia- 


ment; not from them as citizens, as we 
have now, but ftom them as lawyers 
and doctors. I liave hatl the misfortune 
of late years to fall very unfoitunately ^ 
into the hands of the lawyers, and 
lianlly anything, 1 assure you, can lie 
more painful or more costly. Then, 
occasionally, we all of us have to fall 
into the hands of the doctor; and, 
though.wc feel gialeful to him, we 
would much rather sec him in our 
liouses ns a fiieiid than in hij> profes¬ 
sional character. If I wanted law 1 
.should go the lawyer, and if I wanted 
medicine or surgciy I should go to the 
])hysician or the surgeon; but 1 shoidd 
not like the public and political inteiesls 
of the people of this country to go into 
the hands of a class of men because 
they were lawyers or because they \v.cre 
doctors. In fact, there is nothing like 
this that 1 recollect, except the propo¬ 
sition of old Mr. Weller, who, when his 
sun was engaged in some legal business, 
rccommemled him to consu’t a friend^ 1 
of his because he w'as a very good judge 
of a luji se. 

But 1 have not done with Lord Grey’s 
proposition. lie pr()po:ies that the 
House of ('onimons itself should have 
the authoiily on certain occasions to 
nominate as Mcmheis of its own body 
ceitaiii prominent men fiom amongst' 
its number. For example, if a Member 
of the House, a piuminenl man, from 
some cause or other had failed of his 
election, that the House of Commons 
should have the light to give him the 
nomination ofapeipctual seat in that 
House, in oitler that the House might 
be sure to have a Member whom some 
great constituency had rejected. But 
now to you men—to the wxirking-men ' 
of Birmingham—he offers another pro- 
]>osilion. whicli is that there should be 
a register of tiadcs, and thataceitain , 
number of Members should be elected^ 
by certain trades, enough to allow tliem 
to speak in the House of Commons; 
but rely upon it, not enough seriously 
to affect the decision of that House. I 
have always thought that it w'as one of 
the gical objects of statesman in our 
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time not A sepamte the people into 
sections and classes, but rather to unite 
them all in one firm and compact body 
of citizenship, equally treated by the 
law, and equally loyal to the law and to 
the Government of the country. 

' Ilut Lord Grey pioposes some things 
that arc right. lie would extend the 
snffrage, and he would abolish many, if 
not all, the very small boroughs, but 
having made these concessions, he adds 
to them the propositions which I have 
described, and which more than neu¬ 
tralise the gifts which he would confer 
uixm you; and I beg you to take the 
warning which my hon. Friend has given 
you, and which I will venture to repeat 
—to look with the greatest possible 
suspicion upon^any of these fancy pro¬ 
positions of Rcfoim. The question is 
a great question, and a simple question, 
and if any man conies before you with 
a complex and involved scheme which 
is difficult to unilerstancl, take note of 
this, that he does not offer you solid 
coin in payment of your cbini, with the 
impress of the English (Constitution 
upon it, but he olTers you Hash notes 
or coin of an inferior or worthless 
metal. 

I am often charged, as you know, 
with having too little reverence for au¬ 
thority in this country. Some liave even 
dared in publfb newspapers to charge 
me with disloyalty to the head of the 
executive in this country. There is one 
disloyalty which I hold to be worse than 
ail other—w orse than that which turns 
its back upon the Crown, or turns its 
back upon the peerage,— and that is 
disloyally to freedom and to the people. 
If representation be not an evil—and 
who in this country shall say it is ?— 
what is the use of all these tricks not 
to complete representation, but to avoid 
it and escape it V 1 want to ask what 
IS this representation that we consider 
the foundation of liberty in this king¬ 
dom? If all the men in England, 
Wales, Scotland, and I reland—6,oco,ooo 
or 7.000,000—were assembled on Salis¬ 
bury Plain to determine on great public 
question^, the crowd would be too great 
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for business, and chaos w'ould come. 
It is therefore resolved, and has been 
resolved for six hundred years, that 
counties and boroughs and districts, 
and the i>eople in their ditleicnt locali¬ 
ties, shall send up men in whom they 
have confidence, to meet at a ceitain 
time and place, and having the fear and 
tire regard which I tiust we all have lor 
those who send us theic, to act honour¬ 
ably ill the face of God and of our 
conscience, and honouiably in the face 
of our country, on behalf of the true 
and solid interests of the nation, but 
if you did detide on Salisbury Plain with 
that vast multitude, dearly the inajoiily 
must cany the day; and if you spill the 
nation up into constituencies, clearly if 
you are to have any lepiesentalion at 
all, the majoiily must cany the day. 

There is a gieat fear of majorities 
amongst these people. The people of 
ToHjuay did not go into much detail, 
and therefore they did not say much on 
that point, but they have a great fear of 
what they call ‘numbers,’ and of election 
and legislation hy majorities. What is 
a majoiity in Birmingham? It holds 
one ojiinion, and we aie supposed to 
represent it; but the majority in Liver¬ 
pool—a town bigger than Biimingham 
— in the present stale of the consli- 
tucncies, holds a difleient opinion, and 
it sends one man who agrees with us, 
and another man who always contiadicls 
him. The minority in Biimiiigliani is 
in a certain sense represented by the 
majority of Liveipool, and taking the 
majoiitics in some districts, and the 
minorities in others, if there be an 
opinion that is worth anytliing which 
is held by any constituency, as a matter 
of course it has its Tcp:escnlative, who 
can speak on ^ts behalf in that House; 
but surely nobody in his senses would 
ask that in a representative country 
the minorities in all the con.stituencies 
should send Members to Parliament, 
and that their business when they got 
there should be always to say ‘No’ 
when the majority said ‘ Ay.’ 

I want to know whence this fear of 
the people is. Will somebody under- 
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take to tell us why is this fear of the 
people? It does not exist elsewhere. 
It does not exist in the various countries 
of Europe, where representative systems 
arc being daily established. It does not 
exist anywhere amongst Englishmen, 
except in these two islands. 1 have 
spoken to you already of Australia. 
The franchise in Australia, doubtless, 
is lower than it is in this country: but 
Australian Governments legislate in 
accordance with the opinions of the 
Australian people. As to Canada, I 
have here a little extract which 1 will 
read to you. You know that the pio- 
vince of Canada—of the two Canadas— 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, and I suppose Newfound¬ 
land and all the British North American 
provinces, are about to make a Confede¬ 
ration—a State of considerable magni¬ 
tude and they wish our Parliament, 
this present session, to pass a measure 
which shall be the foundation and con¬ 
stitution of that fuUue Confederacy. 
Here is an extract from the speech of 
Mr. George Brown, who is at this pre¬ 
sent moment the most prominent of 
Canadian Ministers, explaining the 
scheme:— 

‘ The duration of Parliament will pro¬ 
bably be limited to five years, and of 
course it will be composed of two branches 
—a legislative Council appointed by the 
Government of the day on the principle of 
equality of the sections, and a House of 
Commons, in which we are to obtain that 
so long desired, so long earnestly contended 
for Reform—Representation by Population.’ 

Therefore our Parliament is this session 
about to pass a Bill affecting the Biilisli 
North Amciican provinces which these 
genllemen tell us will %e uholly de¬ 
structive if applied to this couniry. I 
want to ask you, the men of Birming¬ 
ham, who have recently been leading 
the papers a good deal, especially with 
regard to what is taking place in the 
United States -and ,I shall, like my 
hon. Friend, avoid any allusion to that 
terrible revolution which is taking place 
there—if you have observed that in the 


State of New York alone 700,000 men 
voted at the last Presidential election, 
and that throughout the whole of the 
P'ree States not less than 4,000,000 
votes were given, and that they were 
all given with the most perfect order 
and tranquillity throughout the whole’ 
of the States ? 

But perhaps our friends who oppose 
us will say, ‘ We do not fear aliout 
elections and order. What we fear is 
this—the legislative results of this wide 
extension of the franchise.’ I am ready 
to test it in any country by the results 
of legislation. 1 say, whether you go 
to South Africa, or to Australia, or to 
the British North American piovinccs, 
or to the Slates of the Amciican Union, 
you will find—excluding alwmys those 
States where slavery injures the st^.le 
of society—you will find that life and 
properly arc as secure, you will find 
ihat education is much more extended 
amongst the pcojde, that there is quite 
as wide a provision for their religious ’» 
inteiests, that the laws arc as merciful 
and just, lliat taxes are imposed and 
levied with as great equality, and that 
the millions of your countrymen who 
are now established in those countries 
are at least as well off in all the cir¬ 
cumstances of life as arc the peo])le of 
this couniry whom they have left behind 
them. 1 confess tliat I i<tver yet heard 
of a man who returned to tliis country 
from any of those countries under the 
impression that lie would be more 
secure here than he wouUl be iheie. 

1 have a very intelligent friend in 
Eondon —he is an eminent man, whose 
fiiendship 1 consider a great honour 
and advantage to myself—who wrote to 
me the other day. and said, ‘ I do not 
think it is good tactics at present, in 
discussing the (|ucslion of Reform, to 
make any reference to the United .Slates.’ 
But 1 arn not asking yon to follow the ‘ 
example of the United Stale's. 1 am 
only showing you that there, and in the 
(Canadian piovinccs, and in Australia, 
Englishmen can vote in j)crfcct order 
in vast numbers, and that they can 
legislate witli all the justness? and all 
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the institution ; and if the Peerage and 
the Kslablished Church aie to rule 
in England, then I presume that the 
Peerage and the ICslablished Churcli, 
in their present condition, will be per¬ 
manently safe; and if tlie great j^alronagc 
of our vast expenditure is to be dispensed 
perpetually amongst the ruling class, 
tlie ruling class as a mailer of course 
will take extreme care of the patronage. 
There is something very sacied in that 
patronage. Theie are many families 
in this country with long lines of ances¬ 
try, wlto, if j)ationage were cuitailcd, 
would feel veiy much as some of us 
feel in Lancashiie when the American 
war lias stopped our supirlic^ of cotton. 
They look upon patronage a's a holy 
thing, not to be touched by profane 
hands. 1 have no doul)t they have in 
their minds the saying of a great friend 
of mine, lliough he is an imaginary 
cliaiacler—I mean Ilosca Pigelow, the 
autlior of llic Bigelmu Papers, lie says— 

‘ It is something like a fulfilling the pro¬ 
phecies, 

When all tire first families have all the 
best oflices.’ 

Put, Sir, T protest against this theory. 
I protest against tlie theory that the 
peo[)le of lliis country have an unreason¬ 
able and violent desire to shake or 
overturn institutions which they may 
not theoreticallyajipiove of. A\hat are 
these people admitting liy making these 
statements and expressing these fears? 
Are the people really agaiirst the Iliaisc 
of Lords? [,\ \ oicc; ‘No.'] Tlicy 
say — 1 nm constantly told - -thcjieople 
like the Lords \ejy mueh. I never 
think it worth my while to deny it; for 
1 nm perfectly content to live uru’er the 
institutions whieh the ii telligeiice, and 
the virtue, and the expeiience of my 
countrymen (airly repiesettled in J'ailia- 
menl shall determine upon. I was told 
when this (ioveinnrent was formed— 
you must iccollecl (hat some people did 
me the lumoui to suppose that 1 should 
be asked to take oftiee in Lord Palmer¬ 
ston’s Government, along with my 
friends Mr. Gibson and Mr. Cobden. 


the fairnesi, and all the good to their 
people which we, even speaking in llie 
most favourable language, can ever gain 
from the legislation of the Government 
of this country. Put still, I ask you to 
answer, me this question if you can. 
There is something—tell me what it is 
—that these people at Torquay are 
afraid of. They talk about our insti¬ 
tutions ; and if I were to read you the 
repor t of one of these speeches which I 
have here, you would find in every sen¬ 
tence that tliere was somclliing said 
about ‘ our institutions,’ and it comes 
out that the ‘ institutions ’ are what they 
call Church and State. It is not very 
diatij'^t, Imt because W'C have heard it 
for fifty ycais—some of us—w e begin to 
have a kind of glimpse of what it means. 
It^loes not mean the House of Com¬ 
mons, and it does not mean cliapels, 
and w'liat is more, it docs not mean 
churches in any other sense than tlie 
! ])olitical sense, for a man must be a fool 
I' who supposes llrat any extension of the 
suflr.age in tliis country, or any demo¬ 
cratic form of government, would lessen 
by one single brick or stone or piece of 
timber or scantling any place ofw'orship 
of any sect or church in this country; 
and more than that, he must be a block- 
' head beyond all jjower of argument to 
•suppose that in (his greak community 
the ministers*of )our various free 
churches and dissenting sects would be 
less thought of than lheyai-e at present, 
or that the gentleman whom I saw on 
this platform to-night (Dr. Miller) would 
have less respect or inllucnce heie than 
he has at this moment. 

Put this, 1 suspect, is what they fear. 
I. have sought a gO(Kl deal into this 
question, and it s?cms to me as if tlicy 
had a notion that in this country we 
L have some institutions which have come 
^^ow'n to us from the muldleagcs—from 
l^rwhat some people call the dark ages— 
and that these institutions may not 
permanently harmoni/e with tlic intel¬ 
ligence and the necessities of the nine¬ 
teenth century in which we live. I’he 
‘institutions’ are truly safe enough if 
the GovSrnment be in the hands of 
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Mr. Cobdcn was in America at the 
time, — I suppose they did not like him 
much belter than they liked me, but it 
is possible they disliked him rather less. 
Mr, Cobden did not take the seat 
which was offered him for reasons which 
were then made public, but the state¬ 
ment which was made to me—which 
came from Lord Talmcrston to be con¬ 
veyed to me—was this, that I had ex¬ 
pressed Opinions in recent speeches with 
I regaid to institutions, or an institution, 
whicli the majoiity of Englishmen 
deemed essential, which would make it 
impossible for him to offer me a scat 
in his Government. 

1 had attended meetings—you must 
recollect—in fact, the hist I attended 
here after I was elected one ot your 
representatives. I afterwartls went to 
Glasgow, and to Edinburgh, and to 
Manchester, and to Bradford, and llie 
largest room in all these places could 
not contain one-half of those who 
wished to come to licar something said 
on the question whicli 1 was discussing, 
and the speeches which were then made 
were supposed to be tainted with ratlier 
less reverence for the House of Lords 
than some persoas think pioper ; and 
therefore, though I was lit to l^e your 
representative, and was applauded by 
listening ihousaiuL of my countrymen, 
I was not qualiiied to take olhee in her 
Majesty’s Govenimenl. 

but is it true tliat the people arc 
against the Cluirch? Do they ever, in 
the slightest dcgiec, abstain from giving 
respect and honour to any minister of 
that Church who acts even llioiigh it 
be with the feebleness which belongs 
to all efforts in that chaiacter-who 
acts in any degree con:#istent with the 
po.silion of a t hristiaii minister? be¬ 
sides. if the Church is the poor man’s 
Churcli. surely the poor man must 
know it; and, iheiefore, who could 
imagine for a moment that the people 
of this country, acting fairly thiough 
their lepicsentatives, would do anything 
as reganls that Church which would 
damage its usefulness as a Christian in¬ 
stitution, or make it less honoured or 


less influential in the spread of Chris¬ 
tianity amongst the population of these 
islands ? Why are they, then, afraid of , 
the people? If a million more electors 
— 1 believe the last Bill only proposed 
to add half a million—were admitted, 
is there any single interest that deserves 
one moment’s consideration that this 
million of new electors, joined with the 
present million of electors, would com¬ 
bine in Pailiamcnt to uproot and de¬ 
stroy? I am not one called upon to 
defend our institutions. It is not my 
business, because they arc not attacked; 
but I will assert this, that the Crown— 
which is the most venerable of the 
institutions to which it is supposed 
dcmociacy could be hostile—that the 
Crown is not opposed to the admission 
of this million or half million, and that j 
the (^>ueen of these realms has more 
than once from her own lips declared to 
railiament her free consent to the . 
admission of this number of people to | 
the franchise. ' 

It follows, then, I say, that the insti¬ 
tutions which people are so much afiaid 
of aic in themselves unpopular or hurt¬ 
ful, or else that the people themselves 
aic giossly slandered. 1 would insist ■ 
on tliis; since the power of the Crown 
was limited two hundred years ago, 
and since tl|p power of^lhe nobles was 
limited lliiity years ago, good govern¬ 
ment has gained greatly in this country, 
and the people aie in all cii cumslanccs 
belter, and I am quite sine that the 
respect shown to the Crown i's more 
general by far than it was at an eatlicr 
period. But our ConslitiUion involves 
ncce-^saiily the rcpiesenlation of the 
people, and in calling for this icpresen- 
talion we stand upon'a foundation from 
wliieh no arguincnt and no sophistry 
can ever remove us. The House of C'om- 
mons is in reality the only guarantee | ' 
we have for freedom. If you looked k 
at any oilier countiy, and saw nothing 
but a monarch, he might be a good 
king and might do his best, but you 
would see that there is no guarantee 
for freedom—you know not .yho will 
be his successor. If you saw a country 
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with no Cfewn, but with a handful of 
nobles, administering the government 
of the country, you would say there is 
no guarantee there for freedom, be¬ 
cause a number of individuals acting 
together have not the responsibility, or 
the feeling of responsibility, that one 
man has, and they do things which one 
man w^ould not dare to do. If theic l)e 
a man here who feels himself and his 
prejudices rise up against Die statements 

1 am making, he, at least, will admit 
that the real and only permanent foun¬ 
dation for political freedom in any 
country is in the establishment and 
maintenanc't! of a system of political 
repfesenlalion—in your Houses of 
rarliament. 

At that dinner at Torquay, a noble- 
m^ presided whom I had the jdeasure 
of knowing a little when he was a 
Member of the House of Commons, 
and arwther nobleman whom I have 
also known there made the princii)al 
t' speed), and what do you think they did ? 
'I'hey had a number of toasts—which is 
a thing 1 do not recommend, because 
they do not drink them in cold water— 
and they proposed, first, what arc called 
the ceremonial toasts—though one 
would hope tliey aie not altogether 
ceremonial—and amongst them the 
House of l.oids. Tile tpast was re¬ 
sponded to iii*a long speech by Loid 
Hewon. And what did they piopose 
next? Not the House of Commons, 
but ‘The Conservative Parly in the 
House of Commons.’ Tliey did not 
propose ‘ 'Die Conservative Party in the 
House of Lords.’ Perhaps they thought 
th’e whole House of Loids was a Con¬ 
servative party, or else they thought 
that the Liberal parly in the House of 
Commons was really not worth remem¬ 
bering, except it may be to wish that it 

V did not exist. These gentlemen do not 
"fcompiehend our Conslilution at all. 
They do not know, apparently, that it 
ifS only because there is something 
which the people still believe to be in 
some degree a representative body, and 
whic^ tvAnds between them and monar¬ 
chical aifd aristocratic despotism—that 

it is only the existence of that House 
which makes the institution they are so 
fond of safe and permanent at all -and 
they are afraid that the five millions 
somehow or other will get into it. 
Now, I beg to tell them that the five 
millions will get into it, though they 
may not get into it all at once; and 
perhaps few men desire that they should, 
for I am opposed myself to great and 
violent changes, which create needless | 
shocks, and wliich are accepted, if they 
are accepted, with great alarm. 

But 1 will undertake to say that some 
portion, a considerable and effective 
portion, of those five millions will 
bcfoie many yeais are passed be freely 
allowed to vote for Members of the 
House of Commons. It is not the 
deniociacy which these gentlemen are 
always afraid of that is the j)ciil of this 
country. It was not democracy in 
1832 that was the peril. It was the 
desperate antagonism of the class that 
then had power to the just claims and 
lights of the people. And at this mo¬ 
ment, when llicy dine and when I speak, 

I tell them that Conservatism—they 
give it that name, but it is worthy of a 
very dificrent name—that Conservatism, 
be it Tojy or be it Whig, is the true j 
national peril wbicli we have to face, j 
'I'hcy may dam the stream, they may \ 
keej) back the waters, but the volume is 
ever increasing, and it descends with 
accelerated force, and tlic lime will 
conic when, in all jirobability, and to a 
certainty, if wisdom does not take the 
pl.ace of folly, the waters will burst 
their banks, and these men, who fancy 
they are stemming this imngiiiaiy appa¬ 
rition of democracy, w ill be sw epl away 
by the resolute will of a united and 
determined people. 

h'or one moment cast your eyes over 
tlie face of Europe. You will find that 
there are now only two consideiable 
.Stales that have not rejiiesenlative in¬ 
stitutions—Turkey and Russia; and 
Russia is making progress in ficedom 
equal at least to tlie progress of any 
other State in Iturope. Representation 
is found in Italy, in Austiia even, in 
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almost all the German States, in the 
Northern States, in Belgium, Holland, 
France, Portugal, and Spain. It is 
found also, as I have said, ami as you 
know, all over the American continent. 
It is found, also, firmly settled ns an 
institution in Australia. Englishmen, 
everywhere but at home, are received 
into the bosom of this great permanent 
undying institution, this safeguard for 
national, for human freedom. But here 
they are slandered, they are insulted, 
they are reviled, they are shut out. 
They arc invited to half a hundred 
ways of amusing themselves; but if 
they stand at the hustings or at the 
poll, and see their richer brethren come 
up to vote, they are not allowed to 
register their names in favour of prin¬ 
ciples for whicli their fathers before 
them, and themselves, have sighed in 
many a bitter hour of disappointment. 

Now, Sir, I would change all this. I 
speak out of no hostility to any class, 
or any institution. That man who 
pioposes to exclude permanently five 
millions of his countrynien from the 
right which the Constitution of his 
country makes sacred in his eyes, I say 
that is the man that separates English¬ 
men into two nations, and makes it 
impossible that we should be wholly 
or permanently a contented people. I 


demand, then, this, which' is but the 
right of our Constitution, that the House 
of Commons shall be made freely and , . 
fairly to represent the Commons and 
the people of the United Kingdom. 
England has long been famous for the 
enjoyment of personal freedom by her 
people. They are free to think, they 
are free to speak, they are free to write ; 
and England has been famed of late 
years, and is famed now the world over, 
for the freedom of lier industry and tlic 
greatness and the freedom of her com¬ 
merce. I want to know then why it is 
that her people should not be free to 
vote. Who is there that will meet me 
on this plalfoim, or will stand upon 
any platform, and will daic to say, in 
the hearing of an open meeting of his 
countrymen, that these millions -for 
whom I am now pleading ate too de¬ 
graded, too vicious, and too destructive 
to be entrusted with the elective fran¬ 
chise ? I at least w'ill never thus slander ^ 
my countrymen. I claim for them the 
right of admission, througli their repre¬ 
sentatives, into the most ancient and 
the most venerable Parliament which at 
this hour exi>its among men ; and when 
they are thus admitted, and not till 
tiicn, it may be truly said that England, 
the aug\ist mother of free nations, her¬ 
self is free. , 
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THE REFORM BILL OF LORD RUSSELL’S ADMINISTRATION. 

OK TH^ MOTION FOR LEAVE TO BRING IN THE BILL. 


I HOUSE OF COMMONS, MARCH 13, 1866. 

f [On the death of Lord Palmerston, Lord Russell became Prime Minister, and on the 
meeting of Parliament, a Bill for the improvement of the Representation of the People 
was introduced by Mr. Gladstone, on behalf of the Government. The Bill did not 
\ pass, and the Russell Administration retired from oflice in June, 1866.] 

Although in the course of this de- stances of this question, and in the ex- 

bate I have been the subject of much isliiig condition of the country, it is 

remark, and o'inot a liltle»that may be the duty of Parliament to permit it to 

fairly termed unusual attack, I to pass into a law. 

assure the House that I have not risen One thing in the Bill is highly satis- 
for the purpose of defending myself, factory to me—that both in what it 

since I am ready to leave my course in does and the manner in which it pro- 

.this House and my political character poses to do it, it is distinct, clear, with- 

lo the impartial view of Members of the out any tricks—without semblance of 

Aouse, and to the just judgment of my giving something in one clause, and 

' countrymen outside the Ilouse. Nor then under a feeling of alarm withdraw- 

have I risen for the purpose of entering ing that something in the clause that 

into an elaborate defence of the Hill follows. I hare always been in favour 

introduced by the Chancellor of the of meeting this question and dealing 

^Exchequer. I think, however, that there with it in such a manner that every 

}ihas been so much said which is not to person in the country who is now an 
' the point, that it may be advantageous elector, or who is to be included in the 

if 1 endeavour to explain to the liouse Bill, should comprehend that it was a 

what I understand the Bill to be—to measure, so far as it went, fair and 

state some of the grounds on which it generous to the people whom it was 

appeals to us for support, and to ask intended to enfranchise, 
the Ho«e whether, under the circum- I think I can show reasons—if we 
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can for a moment get rkl of the notion 
of party combination—why this ilouse 
should readily, and without hesitation, 
agree to this Bill. One portion of it 
will recommend itself, I am quite cer¬ 
tain, to all Gentlemen who ate enthusi¬ 
astic admirers of the Bill of iJ'32 - and 
on this point 1 can coritidently ask for 
the support of the right lion. Gentleman 
the Memlier for Caine —that is the por¬ 
tion of the Bill which is inteiuled lo re¬ 
move all legal obstacles or difficulties 
by which many pcisons who wcie in¬ 
tended to be enfranchised by the ixefoiin 
Bill have been up to this time dejnived 
of their votes. The Reform Bill pio- 
posed to give a vote to eveiy occujiier 
of a 10/. house in a borough. It is 
shown, partly it may be by the wording 
of the Act, partly by the deciMons of 
judges and courts, that this exlcn.sion of 
the franchise was never complete; that 
by the operation of clauses which made 
it necessary to pay rates, and which 
made it necessary almost in effect that 
the occupier himself should pay the 
rates, many thousands—I know not the 
number—will have been disfrancliised 
from 1832 up to the very hour at which 
thus Bill shall pas^ into law. In Scot¬ 
land there is no such disqualification ns 
that which this Bill proposes to remove, 
for there they have no rate paying 
clauses, and they have no system of 
compounding wliich would juggle men 
out of their franchise; and tlie object 
of this Bill is to assimilate our law In 
this respect to the law of .Scotland, and 
to give to the Reform Act of 1832 the 
same efficacy which the people expected 
from it when it passe<l both II()u^es of 
Parliament. I suppose, although (ien- 
tlemen may not admit it by any out¬ 
ward expression of opiniofj, they are not 
against such an improvement of the 
Reform Act as will give the vote which 
this part of the Bill is intended to give. 
The right hon. Member for Caine can 
certainly not refuse his assent, liecause 
if there be one thing except the classical 
times of antiquity to which he is more 
devoted than another, it is clearly the 
Bill of 1832. 


The next point to which K shall ask 
the attention of the House is that which 
the Bill proposes to do in lespect to the I 
county franchise. Here I must say, at T 
(he risk of saying what is not compli¬ 
mentary lo the Chancellor of the Kx- 
chequer and his colleagues, that 1 think 
the Government have show'ii a remark¬ 
able feebleness, which lays them open 
to great blame, not only on the jxirt of 
the House, but of almost every person 
in the country who has expected a Bill 
on the subject of Reform. They pro¬ 
pose to biing the franchise down fiom 
a 50/. occupation to one of 14/. 'i’he 
occupation franchise in counties was a 
measure of your own carrying in 1832. 

1 do not say that to touch it would not 
have been nccessaiy now, if you had 
not then disturbed the ancient franclyse 
of the counties; but when the county 
occupation franchise w’as fixed at ^ol. 
and the franchise in boroughs at 10/., 
lie must have been a very dull man in¬ 
deed w'ho could not have foreseen that 
the county franchise must at some time ' 
not remote be greatly reduced. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer spoke encouragingly in 
that Reform discussion many years ago, 
when tlie House carried llie third read¬ 
ing of the Bill introduced by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Ea.^t Surrey; 
but from thlt time to fliis there has 
been a good deal more done on this 
question. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire, and 
his Cabinet—the noble Lord the Mem¬ 
ber for King’s Lynn being very inti¬ 
mately concerned with the then leader 
of the I louse in manufacturing a Reform 
Bill —had not had much experience, and 
it w'as not to be wondered at that they 
made mistakes. They brought in theif 
Bill — a Bill containing some good 
things and some bad things — and - 
among other things proposed a 10/. j 
franchise in counties. They took, how¬ 
ever, a considerable compensation by 
attempting to withdraw all freeholders 
within the limits of boroughs from the 
county franchise—transferring them to 
the electoral body within the Kmits of 
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that is as near as may be in value to 
a 14/. rental franchise. Therefore, the 
proposition of the Government — al¬ 
though 1 disapprove it — still has the 
sanction of tlie course whicli has been 
taken in Ireland, and this, 1 have heard 
from Irish Members, is considered 
a not unsatisfactory condition of the 
county franchise. But. with the expe¬ 
rience of a gieat number of years of 
this franchise in Ireland, I tliink the 
Member for Caine may screw up his 
courage to support this proposition of 
the Bill. 

I now come to the only point on 
which there is any great difference of 
opinion. I think the woild has never 
shown an instance of a legislative as¬ 
sembly such as tliis making a great 
disturbance among themselves, exciting 
themselves, getting into a violent pas¬ 
sion, pouring out cataracts of dcdania- 
lion like tliosc we heard last niglit, and 
all upon the simple question wliether 
the franchise in boioughs shall remain 
as now at 10/, or shall be fixed for a 
time at 7/. lion. Gentlemen opposite 
appear to be surprised at the frankness 
with which 1 speak. The head of the 
picsent Government was laughed at 
ior years because he spoke of finality 
in coimcclion with tlie Bill of 1S32. I 
should be very happy if it sliould so 
haj^pen, as the right lion. Gentleman 
has suggested in his fervid imagination, 
that the working classes would in great 
numbers surmount the barrier of 7/., 
and that ultimately it sliould be eVen 
equal to a household suffrage in (he 
country. But does any Gentleman op¬ 
posite believe that he is carrying a Bill 
— did any Gentleman sitting in this 
House ever vote upon any measure of 
ariangemcnt and organisation like this, 
and confidently assure himself that the 
measure sliould be final V He must 
have a very poor notion of what our 
children will be if he thinks them less 
competent to decide such questions for 
themseh’es than we are at present to 
decide them. Therefore do not think 
that because I use the phrase ‘for a 
time,’ I am not of opinion that this Bill, 


boroughs.^ But that docs not in the 
slightest degree change this fact- that 
they did witli due deliberation come to 
the opinion that 10/. occupiers in coun¬ 
ties were fit and proper persons to ex¬ 
ercise the elective franchise. You do 
‘not suppose that they proposed to pul 
persons on the county lists of wlio^e 
fitness they were not well a.s.surc<l, and 
then endeavoured to compensate for 
this by their proposal with regard to the 
freeholders in the boroughs. They be¬ 
lieved, and believe now, no doubt, lliat 
10/. was a proper and fitting franchise 
for the counties in England an<l Wales; 
and I should be gl.ad to find them, wlieii 
the House shall be in Committee on 
this Bill, proposing to reduce the sum 
of a 14/. fianchise to a 10/. one. If they 
wj^h to have an easy victoiy over the 
Government, and to prove themselves 
consistent, and to extend the range of the 
county rcgisltation, 1 and a good many 
Members in this pail of the lloiise will 
be extremely happy to give them our 
cordial support ; and 1 can piomise 
them the support of the right lion, 
(ientleman behind me (Mr. l.owe), be¬ 
cause lie has fixed his affections on a 
10/. rental franchise. If he were to say 
he approved a loZ. household franchise 
in boroughs he must do so also in the 
counties, because w’c all know that 
the 10/. hous^olders in counties arc 
generally men in belter pecuniary cir¬ 
cumstances than tliose ot ccpial rental 
in boioughs, 

bo far as I have gone, T hope I have 
persuaded Gentlemen opposite, and the 
right hon. Gentleman tlie Member for 
Caine, from any opposition to the Bill 
of the Government with legard to these 
two portions of it. 1 may say further, 
with respect to this proposition of the 
, Government, that there was one illus- 
(Atration the learned Gentleman (Mr. 

Whiteside) might have made in his 
‘ amusing speech, for liowever much the 
country is going to.ruin, he can always 
be amusing in this House—there is one 
illustration he might have given us. He 
said that in Ireland they had a 12/. 
waling ftanchise for the counties, and 
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/ if it be earned, wilt in all probability 
/ put an end to Hills having reference to 
the suffrag^e—for such portion of time, 
at least, as this liill will be fountl to 
meet the views of the intelligent—[loud 
laughter and cheers]—allow me to hnish 
the sentence—of the intelligent popula¬ 
tion of this country. 

The liill of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer proposes, in addition to the 
71. franchise, what he calls a lodger 
franchise. The Member for Bucking- 
ham.shire in his Bill proposed something 
of the same kind, hut with a 20/. ([uali- 
fication, while the present Bill proposes 
a 10/. qualification—lof. being very 
nearly the same for a holding of this 
kind as 7/. would be for a house. But 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite pro¬ 
posed provisions in his measure which 
would be extremely dilficult, and I 
think would lead to great perplexity. 

I have no doubt that the ])ioposition 
now made by the Government is simpler 
than his, and likely to be carried out 
with less difficulty and more satisfaction 
to that class of ])ersons in this metro¬ 
polis who are chiefly inteicsted in this 
part of the Bill. With regard to the 7!. 
franchise, let us examine it for one 
moment. Somebody has said, and many 
persons have written, that this Bill is my 
Bill — that the Government made this 
Bill at my recommendation. [ ‘ Hear.'] 

I thought somebody would say this. I 
have not been able to find a point of the 
Bill which I have recommended. I never 
was in favour of a 61 . fianchise, and I 
.should never have proposed it. I be¬ 
lieve in a household franchise for the 
boroughs of this country. But when I 
found a powerful Government like the 
last—and it was not as honest as it was ■ 
powerful — proposing a‘6/. franchi.se, 
with the expectation that it would carry 
it, I was not to stand in the way of 
a considerable enfranchisement of the 
people merely because I had an idea 
that household suffrage would be better. 

A ji. franchise is a proposition I have 
never said one syllable in favour of, and 
it never entered into my mind that the 
Government would split hairs in this 


' / fashion, and would leave ttib 61 . fran- 
/ chise, their own former proposition, and 
I which nearly everybody in the eountry 
who has asked for a Reform Bill has 
expressed himself ready to accept, and 
would offer the House a 7/. franchise. 
But here it is offered, and unfortunately,' 
beggars in the House of Commons, 
like beggars outside of it, cannot be 
choosers, and we are sometimes in a 
position to take only what is given. 

When the Bill of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite was brought in, a 
very lemarkable thing happened. Two 
eminent Members of the Government 
seceded from it, and took their seats 
on the third bench behind, and I think 
I see one of them silting there at this 
moment. They both made what we 
call a personal exjrlanation to tlie 
House, and the explanation was that 
they differed from their colleagues on 
this question of the suffrage. They 
did not approve that the suffrage in 
counties should be brought down to ‘ 
the rate of the boroughs, and that the 
suffrage in the boroughs should be con¬ 
tinued at the same rate which was fixed 
at the time of the Refoim Act. I am 
not sure whether these right hon. Gen¬ 
tlemen coincide in the opinion that the 
county franchise should be brought 
down to loL 1 think the right hon. 
(ientlemen expressed sbme dissent— 
at least they were of ojunion that the 
franchise in the boioughs ought to be 
reduced; and I know the Member for 
Oxfoidshire, in the words which have 
often been quoted since, expressed him¬ 
self in favour of establishing a borough 
franchise at SI. Now when the Go¬ 
vernment have been sjrlittijig hairs with 
regard to 61 . and 7/., 1 hojic the right 
hon. Gentlemen on that side of the 
House will not split hairs between SI. 
and 7/., because surely after the discus¬ 
sion this question has undergone—after 
the morle and manner the House has ' 
been brought into difficulty by past 
transactions—after the great expecta¬ 
tions which have been raised through¬ 
out the country, I think it would show 
very ill statesmanship on thc«part of 
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those righf hon. Gentlemen and a mere 
obedience to the cause of pajty—it 
i wou/d hardly be becoming in them— , 
if they were not willing to make the 
small concession of if in answ'or to the 
concession of i/. which I am willing or 
forced to make, and join with me in 
giving at least a friendly if not an 
enthusiastic support to the Bill of the 
Government. 

And, after all, this 3/., what is it ? 
The right hon. Gentleman behind me 
has conjured up a frightful appaiition. 
The 10/. is the salvation of the country. 
P'or thirty-four years its operation has 
been such as to extort from him un¬ 
limited approval. 1 do not know 
whether he will think 9/. perilous or 
8/. in any degree of doubtful utility, 
but 7/. he considers to be actually 
destructive to the interests of the coun¬ 
try; and he has shown moreover that 
it would destroy the connection bc- 
: tween tlic Executive Government and 
' ['the House—that it would add greatly 

I to all the evils which arc supposed to 
exist in connection with the present 
Bill, without any of its advantages; 
in fact, I know not whether a more 
gloomy, discouraging, and a])palling 
picture of the future of the House an<l 
the country was ever drawn by any 
Member of th^e House. And all the 
foundation of these horrors is tlrat it 
is proposed to reduce the franchise in 
the boroughs by il. lower than was re¬ 
commended by the Member for Oxford¬ 
shire and by his colleague the Member 
for the University of Cambiidgc. Now, 

I appeal to Gentlemen opposite whether 
they will allow themselves, considering 
the position of this question, to make 
it impossible that the ciueslion of the 
suffrage should be got out of our way 
[.during this present session of Parlia- 
^ment. If they do make it impossible— 
^ I am not much given to prophesy, but I 
venture to predict that there are many 
on those benches now who will live to 
regret the course they are about to take. 

There is one other proposition—it is 
made in this Bill— which I hope the 
House M?iU not listen to for a moment, 


and that is the Savings-bank franchise. 
I think the Member for Buckingham¬ 
shire had something like it—perhaps 
the very same thing—in his Bill. I 
disapproved of it then. I have no ob¬ 
jection to enfranchise those who may 
be enfranchised by it; but I think it is 
the very worst of all the fancy fran¬ 
chises ever proposed. It will be unequal 
to the last degree, and it will be, I be¬ 
lieve, the source of every kind of fraud. 
I agree with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Wick, who, I think, in 
speaking of it said he did not sec why 
the investment of 50/.—the saving of it 
in a Savings-bank—should give a man 
a higher social and political position 
than the investment or saving of an 
equal sum in any other description of 
j)roperty where the investment could be 
fairly ascertained. I object altogether 
to giving the franchise to one man and 
shutting it out from another—that 
second man, it may be, being far more 
heroic than the other. For example, a 
man may have to provide a humble 
etiuipment for a daughter’s marriage, a 
small sum for a son’s apprenticeship— 
something may be taken out of his 
earnings for the education of his chil¬ 
dren, he may have under his roof an 
aged parent, and he may be performing 
to that parent the most sacred and most 
holy of duties, and these may cause him 
to withdraw 5/. or 10/. fiom his little 
fund in the Savings-bank, or may pre¬ 
vent his having any fund there at all, 
and the law steps in, and for doing so 
much, which in every rank of life is so 
honourable and so exemplary, his name 
is to be erased from the electoral list 
of the town in which he lives. I pro¬ 
test against this Savings-bank franchise. 
I think also it would be liable to great 
fraud, because three or four members of 
a family may invest in a Savings-bank 
in one name and so give to that one 
person a vole. I do not in the least 
object to any one per&on having a vote, 
but I do object to giving it under a 
system which, altogether apart from 
the general processes of our enfian- 
. chisement, is liable to the utmost in- 
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equality, and to a species of fraud 
which cannot be prevented. 

Now I have gone through the Bill 
in its main provisions, and 1 would ask 
the IJousc what they think of it. I’hc 
j ChanccUor of the Exchequer telh us— 
/ in fact, we well know—that we have in 
England and Wales about five and a 
half millions of men. Under thia Jh'll j 
he further tells us we should have 
900,000 electors. [A Voice from the 
Treasury Benches: ‘1,300,000.’] But 
not 1,300,000 when the double qualifi¬ 
cations are taken off. Whatever that 
be, it will place within the fianchi.sc 
peihaps a little more than one in live, 
leaving out four millions of grown men 
in England and Wales who will still not 
have the franchise. Of lliose he says 
there will be 330,000 working-men. 
This is a very—as I am quite confident 
whenever the matter is faiily looked 
into will be found out—exaggerated 
estimate. The right hon. Gentleman 
included 60,000 who now live in 10/. 
houses besides those referred to in the 
Blue Books. And more than that, he 
included every man between 10/. and 
7/., although the experience of every 
one tells us that is nut conect; and as 
to all these working-men biought ffir- 
ward in these Blue Book.s, excei)t the 
Members for Coventry, 1 will undertake 
to say that there is scarcely a single 
Member of the House, looking to his 
own canvass and his own constituency, 
who is not prepared to say that the esti¬ 
mate is a delusion and a snare. 

I should only be too glad if it could 
be honestly ascertained that so many 
working-men would be placed upon llic 
register; at least I think it would do 
something towards cogfiiming hon. 
Gentlemen in the view they entcitain 
that the conduct of so many of those 
men as possess the franchise has hither¬ 
to been most exemplary in their exercise 
of it. Now, I appeal to hon. (/enilc- 
men—I am very earnest in my wishes 
upon this question, because, notwith¬ 
standing the unkind allusion and impu¬ 
tation thrown upon me some lime ago 
by a right hon. Gentleman on this side 


of the House, there is noboiiy who has | 
a greater interest than I have, in a cer- j 
tain sense, in a fiir and eaily settlement y 
of this question. I have had as mucli | 
to do with it as any one. 1 think, in j 
/ d/sciissing it publicly out of the Jiouse 
and in the House. I have discus-^ed it 
frankly, and whatever hon. Gc7j(/e;ne;j 
may think to r/iecontjary, I never spoke 
Oil any (juestion in which I took a 
greater interest, or with a deeper con¬ 
viction that I was seiving the tiue in¬ 
terests of their class as well as those of 
my countrymen at large. 

I do not know whether I can appeal 
to cettain Membcis of the House, 'i'he 
riglit lion. (Jenllenian the Member for 
Caine has shown that nearly everything 
the Bill pi opuses is really that which is 
bound up in some shape with tlie Dill 
of 1S32, or with the propositions in 
which he has been concerned. 1 liavc 
got hcie—it is really curious how things 
(Iroj) ijito your hands when you want 
them—here is a jiaper, the Norfolk I j 
New', of the year 1H59, and 1 have 
ccitain extracts wliich 1 have taken 
from the paper. These are extracts 
from election addicsses. The first is 
from the election addiess of I^id Pal¬ 
merston, who said there must be a Bill 
to alter tlie law regulating the repre¬ 
sentation of^the people in rarliamcnt. 

Tfien Low,! John Kusscli said we should 
have to consider the great question of 
the amendment of tlie representation of 
tlie people in Tarliament. Sir (icorge 
Gicy said Out at the cailiest period 
consistent with duty, the Government 
would be p epaicd to deal with the ques¬ 
tion of Parliamentary Reform. Then 
there were similar extracts fiom the 
speeches of my light hon. Friend the 
President of the Board of Trade, from 
the s])eeches of the Attorney-General 
of that day, and of the Solicitor-General. J 
There is then an extiacl headed, ‘ Right ^ 
Hon. Robert Lowe, Vice-President of 
the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion.’ And what does he say in i<^59, 
before the Government of the right 
lion. Gentleman opposite was discharged 
from the service of the House aad of 
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the country? The Right Hon. Robert 
Lowe says:— 

* It will be the duty of the Government 
to prepare a measure of Reform, and I 
have every confidence that it wiJJ be one 
w/jjch if not fully sztiifying men of ex¬ 
treme opinions, will be acceptable to the 
great body of the people.’ 

I think the right hon. Gentleman has a 
very short memory, or else he trifles 
with this House. Is it conceivable ti^at 
a man who wrote that in his election 
address in 1859 should stand up to¬ 
night and deliver such a speech as we 
have heard from him for an liour and 
a half? I am afiaid, Sir, that when 
under these circumstances men change 
their opinions after they are fifty years 
ofrage, there is not much expectation 
of turning them back again. I feel that 
I could not with much hope appeal to 
the right hon. Member for Caine, or to 
his colleague the light hon. Member for 
Stroud; 1 do not know that I should 
appeal to the noble I.ord tlie Member 
for Haddington Klchob who, 

with the exception of the hon. Member 
for Sall.-ibury, is the only Member at 
this side of the House who cheers the 
sentiments of either of the right hon. 
Gentlemen. 

What is th^ reason, I ask, that Gen¬ 
tlemen who have been holders of office 
take this course with regard to the bill 
of the Goveinmcnt? 1 will not deal in 
any insinuations, but 1 will s.iy that, 
from Gentlemen who h.ivc held office, 
but who ha[)pen to have been left out 
of what may be called the daily minis¬ 
trations, \vc have a riglit to expect a 
very minute account of the reasons w'hy 
they change their opinions before we 
can turn round and change with them. 
These aic the Gentlemen who all at 
once stait up as the great teachers of 
statesmanship to the House and the 
country. Aic they what the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Dioitwich 
spoke of in the iccess—are they the 
foremost statesmen in the countiy? and 
if so, is there to be a bid for them^ to 
ta’i till place of Gentlemen who have 


not mudi succeeded as statesmen when 
in office? In office these right hon. 
Gentlemen are as docile as any other 
Gentlemen in office, but I fear, notwith¬ 
standing the ideas some people have of 
my induence wilh Lari Russeii, that I 
am not able to ofier them any aigu- 
inents on his part that will tell upon 
them. I do not object for a moment 
to a Member of this House being fond 
of office. The Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer piobably lives much more 
happily in office than he would live if 
he weie out of it, though I do not 
think he will live quite so long. I do 
not complain of men who are fond of 
office, though I could never compre¬ 
hend the reason they like it so much. 
If I may parody, or if 1 may make an 
alteration in a line or two of one of tlie 
most beautiful poems in our language, 

1 might ask— 

* For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 

That pleasing, anxious office e’er re¬ 
signed, 

Left the warm precincts of the Treasury, 

Nor cast one last, long, lingering look 
behind.' 

What I complain of is this, that w'hen 
place recedes into the somewhat dim 
past, that whicli in office was deemed 
patriotism vanishes with it; and we 
liavc one howd of despair from these 
light hon. Gentlemen bccau.se it is 
pioposed to diminish the franchise in 
boioiighs from 10/. to 7/,, and to add 
by so small a proposition as that some¬ 
thing to the ficedom of the people of 
this country. 

The right hon. Gentleman below me 
(Mr. Horsman) said a little against the 
Government and a little against the 
Bill, l)Ut had last night a field night for 
an attack upon so luiinblc an individual 
as I am. The right hon. Gentleman is 
the first of the new' ])aity who has ex¬ 
pressed his great giief, w'ho has retired 
into what may be called his political 
cave of Adullam, and he has called 
about him every one that W'as in distress 
and every one that w’as discontented. 
The right hon. Gentleman has been 
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anxious lo form a party in this House. 
There is scarcely any one on this side 
of the House who is a])lc to address the 
House with effect or to take much part 
in our debates, whom he has not tiicd 
to bring over to his party or cabal; and 
at last the right hon. Gentleman has 
succeeded in hooking the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Caine. I 
know there was an opinion expressed 
many years ago by a Member of the 
Treasury bench and of the Cabinet, that 
two men would make a party. When a 
party is formed of two men so amialdc 
—so discreet—as the two light hon. 
Gentlemen, we may hoj>e to see for the 
first lime in Parliament a parly [leifeclly 
harmonious and distinguished by mutual 
and unbroken trust. But theie is one 
difficulty wliich it is impossible lo re¬ 
move. Tliis party of two reminds me 
of the Scotch leiiier, wliich was so 
covered with liair that you could not 
tell w'hich was the head and which was 
the tail of it. 

The right hon. Member for Caine 
told us lliat he had some peculiar 
election experiences. Theie are nvu 
who make tliscord wherever they appt^r. 
The right hon. Gentleman on going 
down to Kiddenninsier got into some 
uiipleasing altercation with somebody, 
and it ended with his having his head 
■ broken. But 1 am liapj))' to say, and 
the House will bear w itness, that with 
regard to its power, that head is pro¬ 
bably as strong now as before he took 
his leave of Kiddci minster and went lo 
Caine—a village in the West of Kngland. 
The right hon. Gentleman found on the 
list of electors at Caluc, one hundred 
and seventy-four names, of whom, ac- 
coiding lo the Blue liuoj^, about seven 
were working-men. I supjiosc three or 
four of them were piobably keepers of 
shops, and some of those whom the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer I think 
impiopcriy included in his list. When 
the right hon. Member went down there 
he found a tumult even moio aggravated 
than at Kidderminster. They did not 
break his head, but they did something 
that in the eye of the law was much 

W'orse, for they shut up the police in the 
Town Hall, and the little mob of this 
little place liad the wdiole game to ^ 
llicmselves. The riglit hon. Gentleman 
told us of the polypus, which takes its 
colour from the rock on which it lives, 
and lie said that some hon. Members 
take their colours from their consti¬ 
tuencies. The constituency which the 
right lion. Gentleman represents consists 
of one bundled and seventy-four men, 
seven of wdiom aie w'orking-men; but 
the real constiliKUt of the right hon. 
Gentleman is a Memlxr of the other 
House of Parliament, and he could send 
in his butler or his groom, instead of 
the right lion. Gentleman, to represent 
the borough. 1 think in one sense — 
regaiding llic right hon. Gentleman as 
an intellectual gladiator in this House 
—we are much indebted to the Marquis 
of Lansdowne that he <li<l not do tiial. 

And now, Sii, 1 said that T wanted 
to explain the particulars of this Bill, , 
and lo aj)]>eal to the good sense and (• 
patiiolism of hon. Gentlemen o])pc*site. 

1 ask them not to take that disjiaraging 
view of their countrymen whicli has 
been presented lo them by the right 
lion. Member fur Caine and the hon. 
Member for Salishiny, who—I presume 
from their residence at the anti])odes — 
seem to lak(;a Botany Bay impression, 
and a Botany Bay view, oi llic chaiaclcr 
of the great bulk of their ecmnlrymen. 
The right hoii. Gcnlloman some nights 

1 ago, when I was not here, said th,at 1 , 
even in the matter of the cattle plague, 
set class against class. [‘Hear, hear!' 
from the Opposition benches, and 
laughter ] The hon. Gentlemen op- 
])Osite, who from the case w'itli which 
they are amused must be a most ami¬ 
able paity, laugli at this oliscrvation. 

1 ask any man in this House, is it 
jiossiblc lo do a tiling more perilous 
than that which is done by the right j 
hon Gentleman and his Australian col¬ 
league the hon Member for Salisbury— 
namely, lo make it appear that there 
is a gulf that shall not be jiasscd by 
legislation between the highest and 
most poweiful and a portion of the 
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middle claSses, and the great body of 
tlie working-people who are really the 
heart of this great nation ? 

' 'J'he right lion. Gentleman tells us 
that by-aiid-by, if everybody will wait 
long enough, everybody will get over 
this barrier and be inside the franchise. 
But that is no great consolation, because 
he said tliat by the Bill of the Govern¬ 
ment w'C, or our cliildren, sliall he eaten 
up at some future time. Would it not 
be infinitely Ijcltcr to show our trust in 
the people now? Of all the follies and 
crimes whicii Governments commit, that 
of a constant distrust of their subjects, 
of their citizens, of their country, ij> about 
the wildest and most foolish. But the 
light hon. Gentleman tlie Mcmljer for 
Stroud and somebody ebe who followed 
hiyi tell us lliat the pco])le arc very indif¬ 
ferent about this matter. I think 1 just 
caught the Member for Salisbuiy in tlie 
hubbub of the House as lie losc to 
speak, making an oliscrvalion about the 
^number of petitions; and the liglit 
iGenllcman tlie Member for ( nine said 
I he thought their number w as not more 
f than four. But Iiow many petitions 
were there previous to bear in 

' mind tliat Lord John Russell had for 
some time discontinued bringing foi- 
f ward his motion for I'ailiameiUary ' 
Reform. In 1821 one oclilioii was 
presenteil to file House in favour of 
rarlkinientary Reform. In 1822 there 
weie twelve, in 1823 thcic were twenty- 
nine ; in (he six years tliat passed belw een 
1824 and 1829 thcie was not a single 
petilion presented to this House in 
favour of Parliamentary Refoim; and 
in 1830 llieie weie fuuiteen jielitions— 
ten more than those with which the 
right lion. Gentleman made himself 
merry to-night. Aiul what took place 
' in 1831 2? This,—-some of you weie 
i fleeing for your lives in the midst of a 
' storm which you liad not foreseen, but 
which was as inevitable as any sloim 
that arises in the heavens. It was an 
accident that luought it about—the 
French Revolution. Well, there are 
always accidents. A great poitioii of 
the things that happen in our lives, 


so far as we can judge, have the ap¬ 
pearance of accidents. But with the 
accident there was material for a con¬ 
flagration, and a conflagration arose. 

I recollect that the late Fiancis Place 
and two or three others went to the 
Duke of Wellington as a deputation 
when he took office after the fall of 
Loid (jiey’s Govcinnicnt, and that they 
lemonstiated with the Duke. He was 
not a man that liked remonstrances 
very much, but they told him what was 
going on, how di^s;Ui^(ied the jieople 
wcic, and how’ peiilous tliey thouglit 
tlic course of the Government in op¬ 
posing Reform. And what did llic 
Duke say? He was standing waiming 
himself at the fire. He said to these 
gentlemen, ‘ You have got heads on 
)our shoulders, and 1 would advise you 
to keep them theie.’ Two or thiee 
days afterwards the Duke of Wellington 
wa'. driven fiom office, d'he popular 
feeling in the country and in the metro¬ 
polis was such that thi-^ great soldier 
that knew no fear was obliged to lesign, 
and Loid Grey was jiermiUed to come 
liack, and the Reform Bill was eventu¬ 
ally cairicd. 

Now 1 ask hon. (lentlemen if they 
think any accident will ever happen 
again. That accident was in Paiis. 
Bui in 1S48, only eighteen years after¬ 
wards, theie was another accident in 
Paris, which was followed by a suc¬ 
cession of accidents in other parts 
of Kurope. 1 recollect at the time a 
noble Loid who was then a Meml>cr 
ot this House was gieatly aim mod. 
lie came to me Irom that si<le of the 
House, and assured me that he had 
alwa\s been in favour of a gieat ex¬ 
tension of the sufirage. 1 believe that 
he was not quite sine that 1 .should 
not soon be a member of a Piovisional 
Government. 1 ask hoii. Gentlemen 
whether it is not better to accept a 
measure so modeiate, and if you like, 
as may be said by many in the country, 
so inade(iuatc, but still to some extent 
so good? Is it not l)etter to accept 
I this measure, and show your confidence 
in the people, than to take the advice 
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of the Member for Caine—the most arc not cut off altogether froAi sympathy 
revolutionary advice that was ever given with multitudes of your fellow-country- 
in this House -and shut your doors men. I say there is peril in the presents, 
against five millions of peoi)le, and tell state of things. V'ou have a population 
them that unless they can scramble over divorced almost entirely from the land, i 
this lo/.banier none of them shall ever and shut out from the possession of the 
fmdadiiocl rcpiesentation inthisllousc? franchise. My hon. Ftiend the Member 
The Member fo. Stroinl talked loudly for Ihighton touched upon the question 
last niglil about constitutional lights of emigiation. The right lion. Gentle- 
and constitutional piinciples. But who man the Member for Caine spoke of the 
was it that made the present constitution intelligence of the people in this way— 
of England more than any other men of their combinations and associations, 
in our history? Surely tlie men of the \Vc all know that tliey are reading, 
fiist and second Parliaments in the reign debating, thinking, and combining, and 
; of Charles the bust. Is it not in the they know that in all our colonics, and 
I veiyjournalsofyourllousoV TheCleik in the United States, the position of 
; of the House could ea^ily find and read their class is veiy different. 1 believe 

I lo\ou the icsolution^ of the House, that that if you do not moderate your tone 

, wherever there is not some direct inter- and your views with regard lo the gieat 
; diction or contiadiclion of it, the ancient bulk of the working classes, you •‘"ill 
and common franchise of the people of find your country giadually weakened 
thi^ country in the towns is the house- by a constantly increasing emigration, 

holding franchise. And do you mean or you will find some accident happen- 

to tell me that l.oid Somfis. who was I ing, when you will have something lo 
himself a great aulhoiily. and to a large do more than you arc asked to do to- ' 
extent one of the buildeis of our exi-.!- night, under the threat, and it may be 
ing Constitution, was wiong when he luulcr the infliction, of violence, 
said that though no man by birth had Now, Sir, 1 said at the beginning that 
any right to office, )et that by birth ho I did not rise to defend thisllill. J lose 
had a light lo \otc. and that the pos- for the purjiose of explaining it. It is 
.session of a \oie was the only line not a Bill which, if I had been consulted 
security which an Knglishman had for by its framers, 1 should have rccom- 
the pioteclion of his life and property? ! mended. If^I had been a Minister it is 
1 am not slating that as my opinion. I | not a Bill which I should'liave consented 
am giving )ou the oiiinion of one of the I lo present lo l!ic House. 1 tliink it is 
greatest men in lliePaiUamentaiy annals ; not adequate to the occasion, and that 
of this nation, and iheicfoie 1 say you | its concessions arc not sufficient. But 
I will not act consliUilionally or w iscly if i I know the difficulties under which 
j you put any obstacle in liie path of a Mini>tiies labour, and I know the dis- 
I Bill that is so moderate as this, and inclination of 1 ‘ailiamenl to do much in 
j that may give gieat sali^faclic)n to vast the diiection of this question. 1 shall 
multitudes of the people. give it my suppoit because, as far as it 

If this Bill be rejected, you will show goes, it is a simple and honest measure, 
that you are against all Kefoim, you and liecause I believe, if it becomes law, 
W'ill show that )ou have no confidence it will give more solidity and duration 
whatever even in that poilion of the to everything ihaP is gocnl in the ('on- 
populalion which lives in houses be- stitulion, and lo everything that is noble ’ 
tween lol. and 7/. rental. And if you in the character of the people of these 
pass lliis Bill you will show that you realms. 
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From Hansard. 


Before I address myself to the ques¬ 
tion which is before the House, there 
are two matters of a personal character 
which I wish to dispose of. The right 
hon. Member for Caine, on the first 
night of this debate, made a complaint 
to the House that, in a speech out of 
this House, I had imputed to him, or 
quoted as frtjpi him, wctfds which he 
had not uttered. The right hon. Gen¬ 
tleman was (|uite right to make that 
complaint, if he thought it worth w hile 
to make it, because there is no doubt 
—and I am sorry it so happened—that 
some three or four words w'hich he had 
not spoken in that connection were 
added to the passage which he had 
spoken. I regiet the inaccuracy very 
much. I have the satisfaction, how¬ 
ever, of knowing or believing tliat I 
did the right hon. Gentleman no sub¬ 
stantial injustice. * 

The other point refers to the speech 
of the noble Lord the Member for 
King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley). He re¬ 
torted on me a charge of conspiracy 
with reference to two divisions which 
took place some years ago in this House, 
one on^the China War, and the other 


on the Conspiracy Bill. In neither of 
these cases did the mover of the reso¬ 
lution obtain a seconder .from the op¬ 
posite side of the House. But with 
regard to the first case, that of the 
China War, I was not in Parliament 
during that session. I was in bad 
health, out of the country; and the 
first thing I knew t)f it w'as from read¬ 
ing an account of what had taken place 
in this House in a public news-ioom in 
the city of Rome. With regard to the 
other case, that of the Conspiracy Bill, 
Members who were then in the House 
will recollect that on the first division, 
on the fust reading of the Bill, nearly 
100 Members—I think that was the 
exact number, I am not sure—or 99, 
voted in the division against the intro¬ 
duction or first reading of the Bill, in¬ 
cluding Ix)rd John Russell, the President 
of the Board of Trade (Mr. Gibson), 
myself, and many oihcrs. The noble 
Lord’s friends warmly welcomed and 
supported that Bill. Before the second 
reading came on, my right hon. Friend 
the President of the Board of Trade 
gave notice of a resolution, which was 
carried by the House; the noble Lord 
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%vitli several of his friends* departing 
altogether from their votes on the first 
reading, turned completely round upon 
their own policy, supported my right 
hon. Friend, went into the same lobby 
with him, and made a majority against 
the Government of Lord ralmeislon. 
If there was any conspiracy then, it was 
owing to the otlier sitie of the House; 
and if it was a dirty conspiracy, the dirt 
was imporltd into it by the noble Lord 
and his friends. Now, tliese are inac¬ 
curacies which may occur in debate, 
but I think it was necessary to make 
an apology to the right hon. Gentle¬ 
man, and to explain the charge wliiclt 
the noble Lord had inadvertently 
brought against me. 

I come now to the question before 
the House, and the resolution wliich 
has been moved by llie Member for 
Chester. Wlialcvcr are the wokIs in 
which a resolution or design is wrapped 
up in this House, the tiue meaning of 
it generally conies out during tire de¬ 
bate but the nolde Lord the Member 
for Chester did not in the slightest de¬ 
gree leave us in difficulty uilli respect 
to his view ; and there can be nothing 
more clear than this—I do not in the 
slightest degree blame liim for it—lie 
has a perfect right to liis opinion—that 
he stands as the jirincijial opponent of 
this measure, on the gioiind cither that 
he is opposed to all keform, or to such 
an extension of the franchise as the 
Government propose in (hi> Kill; and 
1 presume, if the truth were known, and 
judging from his speech, that if llio 
(iovernment would lay on the table of 
the House the Seats Bill, which may be 
as extensive with respect to that pail 
of the subject as tliis measure of the 
franchise is on another fiait, it would 
meet with the strenuous opposition (jf 
the nolile Lord. Thus the Bill that is 
not before us is made an excuse and 
weapon for destroying the Bill that is 
before us. That, I tliink, as far as I 
can judge, is a fair statement of the 
position of the nolile Lord ; but when 
the vSeats Bill is laid on the table of the 
House we shall have an opportunity of 
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knowing whal is the course which the 
noble Lord will take upon it. 

I come now to the speech made by 
the Member for King’s Lynn, in second- ' 
ing the amendment. His spccdi was 
much more ingenious, and it was much 
less candid; it was much less straight¬ 
forward, but it lands us in the same 
position; and the noble Lord during his 
speech, twice at least, if not oflcner, 
used the words the ‘balance of power’ 
in reference to the representation of the 
jieople in this House. We have done 
now pretty much willi tlie balance of 
])ower on the Continent of Eurojie. I 
hope tlie lime will come when we shall 
liave no such phiase as the ‘ balance of 
power’ ill this IIou>>e. 

Sir, I think tliat this House should be 
a fair rejueseiitalion of the people of 
this country, and though it may not be 
desirable, and even if desirable it may 
not be altainalde, that all pci sons .should 
vote, yet, far short of that, 1 jyii per¬ 
suaded that tlie representation may be 
so arranged that every jieison of every 
class will feel that his inleresls arc 
fairly rejiresenled, and will be fairly 
consulted by tlie House. ''’But the noble 
Lord is afllictcd with a species of teiror, 
or pel haps I should rather call it a 
feeling of no confidence, such as 1 have 
hardly ever seen before in tliis House, 
lie has no Confidence in the Govern¬ 
ment. That I have veiy often seen, 
and I have seen him in a (jovernnient 
in which the majoiily of the House had 
no contidence; but be has no confidence 
in the House. Fir^t of all the Govern¬ 
ment, liirough the I’rinic Minister and 
through th<^ Chancellor of the Exche- 
<|uer, have given the mo^t distinct pro¬ 
mise with regaid to the Ihll for the 
re-arrangcmt;iit of seals ; but the noble 
Lord has no confidence in that promise. 
The noble Lord has no confidence in 
the House, because if lliis Fianchise 
Bill should pass, he thinks the House 
might do something very unwise in the 
matter of the Seals Bill. He has no 
confidence in the people, because the 
object of this Bill is to admit them to 
the fiaiichisc; and lie lias special terror 
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of what Height happen if the Franchise 
Bill should pass and the Seats Bill fail, 
5 and we sliould all be sent back to en¬ 
larged constituencies to be returned to 
anfiiture Parliament. The noble Lord 
must know that, wliatevcr be the re¬ 
arrangements of seats, it must lead to 
greater popular power in the House; 
and that whatever be the extension of 
the franchise, it must lead to the same 
result; and we all know that hencefoith 
the Parliament which shall be elected 
on an extended franchise, or after a re¬ 
distribution of seats, will be a Parlia¬ 
ment of full authority in tlic country— 
■that it will have power still further to 
extend the franchise, and still further 
to alter the distiibution of seats, and to 
conduct all matters connected with the 
ligislatioii of the Luipire. And Iheie- 
fore the noble Lord, who was in such 
extiaoidiiiary tremor with regard to 
what may happen if this Bill pass or if 
the other fail, appears to me to j>rescnt 
the most singular exhibition of political 
anxiety I have ever seen. 

J thought that when the noble Lr)rd 
concluded his speech, everylliing in it 
that was true was- unimportant, and 
everything that seemed to be the least 
importajit was not true. But there is 
one thing important, and that is the 
opposition of^the noble *Lord to lliis 
Bill; and 1 hope that he and liis col¬ 
league in proposing this resolution will 
foigivc me if I say that I thijik it is a 
‘ perilous thing when the liciis of two of 
the most ancient and the most wealthy 
and powerful of the houses of the Fiig- 
lish nobility oppose themselves to this 
moderate and just Bill, rftd have set 
themselves by a coalition in this House 
1 to drive Lord Russell from ()ower—for 
this, an<l this only, offehce—that he 
I wields the authority of his great olhce 
j| to extend in what I believe to be a 
i moderate and conservative degree the 
! franchises of his countrymen. 

!_ The noble I.ord the Member for 
j Clieslcr blames the Government be¬ 
cause it took advice from this end of 
this side of the House [below the gang¬ 
way of the Ministerial sidcj, and did 


not confine itself to the advice of power¬ 
ful persons of the Whig party. I should 
think that a measure wliich is sup¬ 
ported by the House of Bedford, by 
the House of Devonshire, that has 
among its supporters the Howards, the 
SutJicilands, the Duke of Somerset, the 
Duke of Argyll, Lord Clarendon, Ixiid 
Granville, Lord Stanley the I’oslmaster- 
Gcneral, and the light hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department —1 think a measure that is 
supjioited by the Peeis that I have 
mentioned cannot be said to be intro¬ 
duced to this House vilhoul some con¬ 
sultation with tlie Whig parly. Now, 
if tile noble Loid will allow me in a 
perfectly fiicndly manner to give him 
a little advice, 1 will do it in one sen¬ 
tence. Tlie course that he is taking is 
a course which tends to separate im¬ 
portant persons of the Whig party from 
the Liberal and popular jjaity in this 
House and in the country, and if he 
should succeed in dissevering the most 
intelligent of the W hig nobility from 
the great popular party in the country, 
if he should lian>fer them to the other 
side, and put all the dukes and the 
nobles on one si<le of Parliament, and 
the popular party on the other—if the 
noble i.ord knows anything whatever 
of hi>>tory, he will know this,—that 
\shcii the gicat popular party of a 
country are fighting by themselves 
against the nobles ol a countiy, wh.nt- 
cver their virtues and whakver their 
])owcr—speaking of many of lliem— 
you may lely upon it that the popular 
party will vin, and the nobles ’uill go 
down. 

The noble Lord and many lion. 
Members of the House during this de¬ 
bate have refeired to tlic supposed 
inllucnce 1 have had as to the mode in 
which this question lias been brought 
before Parliament. Seven years ago, 
just about the {inie\\hcn the Govern¬ 
ment of Lord Derby was thrown out, 
in an accidental or incidental conver¬ 
sation with J.oid Ru.ssell, I suggested 
to liim that whenever lliis question was 
brought again beltire Piirliament, the 
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proper course to take was to introduce 
the Franchise Hill by itself. From 
i860 until this hour I have only had 
one inter\’iew—a very short interview— 
and only one conversation of a political 
. character with Lord Russell, and until 
he mentioned the matter at the meetin|^ 
of his supporters the other day in 
Downing-strect, I must confess to the 
House that I was totally in ignoiance 
of the fact that the course of the Go¬ 
vernment in thi> matter had been in 
any degree inllucnced by anything I 
have said. It was at a meeting at 
Roclulalc in January last that I ad¬ 
vised not only the Government to take 
this course, but that 1 advised all ])er- 
sons who were in favour of Reform in 
the kingdom to consider the que>tion 
and to support this course if it sliould 
be taken by the Goveiiimciit. 1 will 
tell the House with the most complete 
candour and faiincss what wcje the 
reasons which led me to gi\e this ad¬ 
vice. 1 will assume that the House is 
in favour of Reform. I know what a 
stretch of im.agiiiation is necessary in 
order to come to that conclu-.ion. Rut 
as 1 am speaking not only to Gentle¬ 
men in this House, but to .some who 
are outside this House, I shall treat 
the (juesiion just as if we were all in 
favour of some measure of Rcfoim, but 
differed a little as to the mode'and 
extent. 

When I suggested to Karl Russell six 
years ago that lie should biing in a 
Franchise Rill first, he replied that if he 
did so the opponents of Refoini wamld 
make use of that j)Ian of action to op- 
po.se the Government altogether, d'hey 
; would submit a resolution to the House, 

I in all probability, to the •ffcct that they 
! will not proceed with any measure to 
; extend the franchise till they see bc- 
foic them cver}lhing that the Govern¬ 
ment has to juoposc on the subject of 
Reform. The noble Lord knows ])cr- 
feclly well the tactics of hon, (iciitle- 
men opposite, but, notwithstanding that 
knowledge, he has thought it his duty 
to introduce the Franchi.->e Rill first,and 
ask the House to take the question of 


the redistribution of seats at a later 
period. Now let us consider why he 
should do that. If you will carry back 
your recollection to the year 1848, when 
a resolution was proposed by Mr. Hume, 
and come clown step by step from that 
period until the occasion of the intro¬ 
duction of the Bill of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Leeds last year, you 
will sec that the great question, so far 
as it to be regarded as a great popu¬ 
lar question, and as it was discussed at 
public meetings, has all along been 
much more a question of the franchise 
than of the scats. The pledges of Go¬ 
vernments and of Parliament have been 
not so much pledges to the middle 
classes that their shar-e of political power 
should be rendered more equal by a re¬ 
distribution of seats, but more distinctly 
and fully they have been pledged to the 
working classes, wLich are now ex¬ 
cluded, that they shoukl at some caily 
day be admitted in some fair numbera 
to the franchise. 

1 agree with my hon. kViend the 
Member for ^Vc^tminslcr (Mr. Mill), 
and I think all wilhiii this House will 
agree, that aiiart from any effect in ic- 
s]>ect to lire choice of Members which 
you may hope to jiroduce by any mea¬ 
sure for the extension of the franchise, 
it is a thing <ksinil)le in irfie higliest de- 
gi'ce that there slrould be an c.xlension 
of the fiandiise so far thni the working- 
people might feel that titey were irot 
purposely excluded. What I warrl is to 
give tire .sense of justice to a great class 
now labouring under a sense of long- 
continued injustice. And that is essen¬ 
tial lo be done, although that might not 
change the seal of any Member- irr (his 
House, and although the distribution 
were as erjual as it can be made, and 
there were no other Reform necessary 
but on this single measure of the fran¬ 
chise. The House will see that tliere 1 
is an essential difference between the 
two (juestions. 'kite extension of the 
franchise affects a peculiar portion of 
the population, and the ledistiibution 
of seats docs not; it affccUs^all—the 
higher, the middle, and tlic lower classes 
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(as to a portion of them) alike. It is 
not a class question, and therefore is 
not pressed with the same force and 
resolution, as a great measure of justice, 
which the question of the franchise has 
received. 

An hon. Gentleman who once sat on 
the other side is of opinion that when 
you come to consider the redistribution 
of the seats you wdll find that a larger 
amount of power ought to be given to 
the counties. No doubt the counties 
ought to receive more Members, and so 
ought some of the largest boroughs, and 
some new boroughs ought to be created. 
All that is necessary for the fair repre¬ 
sentation of all classes, but not as mat¬ 
ter of justice to any special and peculiar 
class. The other matter comes before 
with a claim far more pressing. I 
will not say far more righteous, but 
certainly far more uigent. Tlicn an- 
otlicr reason why tliis course should be 
adopted is one which any Member of 

1 the Government would see at once: 

1 and as a su))porter of the Government 

I will take the liberty of stating it. It 
is very much more simple than if this 
measure were mixed uj) with another 
great ([ucslion. \\c all know peifcctly 
well whether in our view it is desirable 
to icduce the franchise or not. fiom lo/. 
to 8/. or to 7/. \Vc €.111 form an opinion 
on that poiiR; and it does not mailer 
for that put pose wliethcr there is any 
redistribution of scats or not. I could 
frame a measure, and so could the right 
hon. Gcnllem.an the Member for Jluck- 
ingliamdiire, wliich would give a vole 
lo evtuy man in the kingck)m, and yet 
the redistribulion of seats could be so 
made that the representation should be 
infinitely worse than it is at present. 
^\ hen you have argued the question of 
the suffrage and settled it, you stand and 
will stand free to deal willi the question 
of the icdi^tiibulion of seals. And if 
you think lo juggle the puldic by giving 
the suffrage with the one liand and w'ilh 
the other preventing the fair represen¬ 
tation of the people by an unjust redis¬ 
tribution, you will not be reforming the 
constifttion of this House, but you will 

be making the people more dissatisfied 
with Parliament than they have been 
in past times. 

Another reason why I think the Go¬ 
vernment were justified in the course 
which they have taken, is that they did 
not wish to combine the various classes • 
of opponents lo the dificrent branches 
of Reform into an opposition of the ex¬ 
tension of the fianchise. d'hey thought 
that a Pill whicli would gel rid of ten, 
twenty, thirty, or foily seals, would be 
a matter of great difficulty to those 
Memliers w'ho represented scats tliat 
would be disfranchised hy such a Bill. 
But ycl they felt they might fairly ask 
the aid of the Memlicrs for the small 
boroughs to do justice lo the excluded 
class, and open the franchi'sc fully and 
fairly to the people. 1 have heard a 
rumour tliat amongst those who are 
likely to vote upon the amendment of 
the Member for Chester, with only one 
exception, there will not he a single 
rc])ieseiitativc of any sm.all boroughs 
which are likely to be disfranchised by 
tlie Bill which the (iovernmenl have 
promised to lay iijion the table. There¬ 
fore, tlie Members for the small bo¬ 
roughs, wherever they sit, and whosoever 
lliey are on this side of the House, have 
not shown any hostility to an extension 
of the fianchisc, whatever may lie their 
course when the Distribution of Seats 
Bill makes its appearance on the table. 

1 shall have lo ap)>eal to the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite on a jioinl lo 
which I am about lo addicss myscB. I 
think that a Franchise Bill which docs 
not adjust this question fora period at 
least as long as the Bill of settled 

the (lucstion of Refoini. is a Iranchisc 
Bill which it is not desiiable lor this 
House to consent to. I think, further, 
tliat a Distiibution of Scats Bill which 
will not settle ihnt question as long as 
the Franchise l-ili wilt settle the ques¬ 
tion of liaiiehisC, is not a desirable Bill 
for this House to pass. It seems to me 
that after you ha\e settled the fianchise 
and come to discuss the question of 
seats. Parliament and the public direct¬ 
ing its eye to that one question, it would 
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be much more likely that the question 
of seats could be settled so far, that for 
thirty, and it may be for fifty, years no 
further change would be required. I 
believe that if Parliament were honestly 
disposed to amend the representation, 

• they could do it infinitely better, more 
solidly, more satisfactorily to the people, 
with greater duration to our legislation, 
by taking the course proposed by the 
Government, than by taking that pro¬ 
posed by the amendment of the Member 
for Chester or the course proposed by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, which, I sup¬ 
pose, is to get rid of this Bill and tlie 
Government by the same vote. I be¬ 
lieve that the argument which I have 
laid before the House—not so clearly 
as I could have wished—had the effect 
of inducing a great number of Reform¬ 
ers in the country to approve of the 
course which the Government has taken ; 
and I believe now, that if I were ad¬ 
dressing the hon. Gentlemen opposite 
as friends of Reform, and if they were 
its friends, that argument would be con¬ 
clusive. But if they arc not friends of 
Reform, of course I must content my¬ 
self with saying what 1 have to say, and 
with leaving it to make a very small 
impression upon understandings not 
prepared, I fear, to receive the tjuth in 
this matter. 

I said I must quote the right hon. 
Gentleman that I see opposite me. My 
own honest opinion is that the course 
which has been pursued by the Govern¬ 
ment is one of true Conservatism. I 
think nothing can be less Conservative 
than that Parliament should have these 
questions of representation, (lucslions 
affecting the basis of power, discussed 
in this House during every session, 
and discussed throughout the coun¬ 
try during every Parliamentary recess. 
There were some striking things said 
in this House on the ist of March 
in the year 1859; when two right 
hon. Gentlemen (Mr. Henley and Mr. 
Walpole) who sit opposite withdrew 
from the Government of Lord Derby 
and explained to the Plouse the grounds 
: of that withdrawal. The Member for 
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Oxfordshire made use of Oiese obser¬ 
vations 

* If one thing can be more destructive 
to our Constitution than another it will be 
to have a Reform Bill every few years; 
and that will be the case if you cannot 
settle your system upon such grounds that 
you can reasonably hope that it will stand, 

I do not say for a long time—finality is 
out of the question—but fora decent num¬ 
ber of years. If you cannot do that, you 
will lay the foundation for revolution.’ 

The foundation for revolution in almost 
i every country, unless history lies dread¬ 
fully, has been laid by those who have 
pretendc<l to be specially Conservative. 

1 agree with the right hon. Gentleman. 

I say there never was a sentence uttered 
in this House of more undoubted wis¬ 
dom than that which he spoke on that 
occasion. I should like to ask the 
House w'hy it is that w'e arc now in¬ 
volved in this question of Reform. [I)e- I 
risivc cries from the Opposition.] Yes, 

I will answer hon. (icntlcmen imme¬ 
diately. The reason is this—because 
there is a feeling universal throughout 
the country that the whole number of 
electors is much too small to alTord a 
satisfactory representation of the people, 
and that the largest class in the country, 
that class wlijch makes the nation, is 
specially excluded. 

I shall show hon. Gentlemen opposite 
that this is so by referring to a Bill of 
their own leaders and of their own 
Ministry. It was on the twenty-eighth 
of February, 1859, that the Member for 
Buckinghamshire stood up at this table 
to propose a Reform Bill on bclialf of 
the Conservative party, of w’hich he is 
the leader in this House. He quoted 
on that occasion no less than thiee 
Queen’s speeches, and he told us that 
three Prime Ministers had stated dis¬ 
tinctly that it was necessary to do some¬ 
thing on this question. And that there 
may be no mistake, for there is a pecu¬ 
liarity in the way the right hon. Gentle¬ 
man has put it, I will read to you the 
question he asked of the House. After 
descanting on the previous atVempts, 
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which ever^ Minister thinks it necessary 
to do—after quoting three Queen’s 
t speeches—he says:— 

‘ Were you to allow this question, which 
the Sovereign had three times announced 
was one that ought to be dealt with, which 
three Prime Ministers, among the most 
skilful and authoritative of our statesmen, 
have declared it was their intention to 
deal with, to remain in abeyance?’ 

The answer he would give of course 
is—No; wc could not let it remain in 
abeyance. But since then there have been 
three other Royal speeches in which the 
same thing has been said with increased 
emphasis, and three other Prime Minis¬ 
ters have declared their intention to deal 
with it. 

^’hat is the subject to w'hich tlie 
right hon. Gentleman refers when he 
puts in this form the inquiry ‘ Are you 
to allow this (question to remain in 
abeyance?’ I maintain that it is the 
question of the suffrage—the question 
of the franchise. What did the light 
hon. Gentleman deal with? He gave, 
according to his own statement, a Kian- 
chise Bill of the largest proportions— 
so largely proportioned that it dwarfs 
the measure of the Chancellor of the 
Kxclie(iuer. What did the right hon. 
Gentleman do with icgaid^to the seats? 
lie altered filfecn scats. It was no re- 
dislrihution at all. It was a ludicrous 
atlemj^t to arrange the question of tlto 
rcdistiilmtion of scats. Gentlemen op¬ 
posite have forgotten these words of the 
right hon. Gentleman. They would be 
a great deal wiser if they remembered 
some of the things which the Member 
for Buckinghamshire tells them. The 
right hon. Gentleman pioposod that 
the county franchise should be reduced 
lo lol., and he said it would extend the 
franchise in counties by not fewer than 
200,000 electors. And 200,oco is the 
exact number which the Chancellor of 
the ICxchcqiier expects to be added to 
the county electors by the Bill now be¬ 
fore the llouse. What did the right 
hon. Gentleman do with regard to the 
borouglf franchise ? He proposed that 


everybody who had an income of 10/. 
a-year from the Funds, from Bank 
vStock, or from East India Stock, or 
Bonds, should be enfranchised. It would 
be easy to show w'hat a very foolish idea 
of enfranchisement that was; because it 
is capable of distinct proof that any man 
who chose to invest 5,000/., or 6,000/., 
for which he would receive a steady in¬ 
terest, might enfranchise all his family, 
from his grandfather to his youngest 
son, and even include all his uncles, 
nephews, and fust cousins. And those 
persons would be enfranchised by a 
baud it would be impossible to detect, 
lie proposed tliat every person who had 
invested 60/. in a Savings-bank, even for 
one year, should have a vote. Thiidly, 
he proposed that pensioners in receipt 
of 20/. should have a vote. Fourthly, 
he proposed that persons occupying part 
of a house—that is, lodgers paying a 
sum of 20/.—should have a vote. The 
right hon. Gentleman also proposed that 
graduates of universities, ministers of re¬ 
ligion, members of the various brandies 
of the legal profession, medical men and 
schoolmasters having certificates, should 
have voles. 

We will not discuss whether that was 
a pioper extension of the suffrage. If 
you like I wdll a<lmit that every person 
included there—barring cases of fraud— 
would be suitable for the franchises. 
I am afraid of using the word ‘ suitable,’ 
the hon. and Icarneil Member for Belfast 
objects altogether to that—but I will 
admit that, according to my notion, and 
according to the notion of the majority 
of the House, all such persons, with 
the exception I have mentioned, would 
be proper persons to have votes. At 
what did the right hon. Gentleman 
estimate the* number that would be 
added to the borough electors? At 
no less than 300,000. That is fifty per 
cent, more than is pioposed to be added 
to tlie borough electors by the Bill now 
on the table—iierhaps not exactly of the 
same class of per:,ons. But whether 
you give the fianchise to A or to B, it 
is equally an extension of the franchise. 
And when the Member for Buckingham- 
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shire was asked, towards the close of 
the discussion on the first night, what 
he thought would be the total addition 
to the number of electors in England 
and Wales, lie said the increase, no 
doubt, would be very considerable— 
exceeding half a million, he had no 
hesitation in saying. In answer to the 
Royal speeches, in deference to what 
three Prime Ministers had said, and in 
accordance with the imjuiry ‘Can the 
t|uestion any longer belelt in alieyancc?’ 
what (lid the Government of Lor it Derby 
do V They introduced a Eratrchisc Rill, 
which 1 do not here undeilakc lo 
approve or condemn—that is not neces¬ 
sary for my argirnicnt—they inttoiluced 
a Franchise Rill that would increase 
the electoral body by not less than half 
a million—100,000 more than the ('lian- 
cellor of the I'-xcItcqucr proposes lo 
admit by the Rili wliicli he has laid (m 
tire lalric. Am I not therefore justifred 
in saying that lire Rill of the Member 
for Ruckinghaiushiic was in fact a 
Franchise Rill ? 

What did the I’ighl hnn. (Icntleman 
do willi regard to the seats? lie was 
very chary in telling the House what 
he wishcil to do with leganl lo the 
scats. He diil not wish. 1 supp<jse, lo 
shock the Members who rejneseirted 
boioiiglis he was going to dislianchiso. 
He difl not disliaiichise the borough of 
Caine. He did not even disfiaiichi-.e 
the boiongh of I'oitailingion, foi which, 
after a very exhaustive poll of toily-six 
votes, my light Inm Fiieiid the Altoiney- 
Oeiicral for Ireland ha-, lieen leliirned 
tolhis Ibuise. N.na the right lion, (len- 
tlemaiidefeiuled the borough of Arundel 
in several senleiiixs <it hi-. >peech. He 
said that the noble IaihI who icpiesenls 
the borough of Arundel s^^ here as tiro 
representative of (joo.ooo (Catholics in 
England aiul Wales. Rut the borough 
of Arundel is as miieli a lumiiiiation 
lioiough as any in Schedule .\ of ihe 
Relotm Rill. 

The right lion, (icnlleman louchcil 
the (|iicstion of seats so gently that he 
took only lillecn seats of small Iniroughs 
having now two seals, and he made a 
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distribution of them which i need not 
detail to the House. He distributed 
them in a way which I am willing to 
admit was a very fair and satisfactory 
distribution of them, because he gave 
four scats to the West Riding of York¬ 
shire, two seats to South Lancashire, 
two seats to Middlesex, and he proposed 
to create seven new lioioughs from 
towns that liave a population entitling 
them to rejiicsenlalives. Therefore I 
do not complain at all of the way in 
wliich he distributed the scats; but my 
nrgunrcnl goes to .show that the Go¬ 
vernment ol Lord Derby fell that the 
real question involved in their Reform 
measure was the (jueslion of the fran¬ 
chise, and accordingly Lord Derby’s 
Government proposed by their Rill to 
admit 500,000 new electors and lo dj^s- 
tiibule fifteen seats. I think then that 
iiolhiiig could 1)0 more absurd than to 
suppose that theirs was not a great Fran¬ 
chise Rill- or- that it was a Rill for the 
settlement of the distribution of seals. 

Now, il 1 were to ask tire light hon. 
Gentleman wiry he touched the seats 
w ith so delicate a liand, and if he were 
to give me a candid and an honest 
answer, he would say that the difficul¬ 
ties attending the (juestion of the dis¬ 
tribution are;cry much greater than the 
diinciilties .attending tire (jucslion of the 
fiaiiciiise: nnu he would 4 y, 1 am quite 
sure, that a Cioverninenl having to deal 
with the (lucstion, than which none c.an 
be more imjuntanl, and jreihaps none 
can be more difficult, would be justilicd 
in taking that course which avoids diffj- 
cuhics as much as possible, and enables 
Patli.imenl lo deal fairly and simply at 
once with one important branch of it. 

I will ask hon. (ienilemcn opposite 
and the House—I will ask those Gen¬ 
tlemen on this (the Liberal) side of the 
House, who are supposed, I lio|>e un¬ 
truly, to be about lo vote with the 
Meini»er for Chester—do they believe 
tliat il lire right hon. Gentleman h.nd 
passed hU Rill admitting 500,0(X) elec¬ 
tors, new voters, and distributing fifteen 
seats, the (jucstion of the arrangement 
of scats would have been scHied for 
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twenty, or'ten, or for five years? Is 
not every man in the House coininced, 
and is not the light hon. (lentleiiian 
the Member for O.’^ordsliirc corivincei], 
that in the very next Pailiament elecletl 
after the passing of that 15 ill llieie vould 
have been propositions sidmiilted to 
the House dcclaiing (hat iho^e small 
boioughs, which liad not been touched, 
were not pjojier boroughs to icluin 
Members to this House, and Ih.al a 
ceitniii number of them should be ex¬ 
tinguished and their Memix is luiiied 
over to the [xipulous counties and to 
the great and populous cities? We 
shouM have had. cxaelly wlinl the Mem¬ 
ber for (.Kfoidshiie wants to ruoid. W e 
should have had e\eiy }eai a debate on 
a new Iveform bill, and a debate on the 
b%sis of ])o\\er: and iheie \\()iild haAc 
been contentions bet\\(en the land- 
owiKMs ami the test of tile inijudalnm • 
who aie lepiesenled, an<t juobabl) the j 
1 light hon. (ieiillem.aii who sits nii that ■ 
^ bench and I, both wishing to do faiily 
to all parts of tlie cniinliy in this I 
matter, might not Inne setn distiiietly • 
i wli.-(her moie Menibeis should be given | 
to ctuinlies or nioie t<i boioiiglis. 1( 
the (.'hancellor of the J'Acheijiiei were ; 
to .add to tliis bill those fifteen seats of j 
the Memlief lor buckiiigliaiiishiie llial ' 
little clause of liis in lliat veiy slnut ; 
Scliedule —<lo'' )ou (hiiiK the llou-'C 
woiil'l agtec to pass it ? 

Will the noble bold the MeinlKT 
for ('he-'tcr H^ail (in»s\ciior) and Iiis 
colleague who secombd (lie amend 
nienl Slanhv) fianhly tell the 

House that if the di^trduitioji clatias 
of bold Deiby's liill weie added to llie 
Jhll of l.<ird Kussell. the) would give 
that bill tlicir siippoit? If the) will 
undeitakc to do that, although it might 
ruin the (ioveinmeiit if I said it—'■till | 
1 woultl give them a little advite, and t 
^ I would counsel them to talo' it. \<m 
know perfectly well that all this clamour | 
jou have been making about tiie <lis- j 
tiibution of seats — 1 arn afiaid. Sir, j 
there i' not exactly a parliamentary letm ' 
i that will enable me to exj)rc'S it with 
i sufficient delicacy — but, at least, one I 


thing you know, \ou do nt'l iiniv^isc 
upon us with that cry. 1 do nut think 
I felt the slightest satislaetion wlieii the 
Cio\eiJinienl j>ioposed to lay upon tlie 
table of the House iheii lull 1oi tlic 
distriiiiition of sia(^. Jf I had been a 
Minister. I tliink I sltoiild have lecom- 
meiided that the Member loi Caine, for 
examjde, .and the Memlier foi Stamlbul 
— both of wliom must know a good 
(hnl about the sjnnll boioughs—sliould 
have be en H (|iKsi( d to pK p.aie clauses 
ol disfianeiiisemeiil fnj llie l.iu coiisi- 
(ieiation of tlx- 1 louse. 

It is obvious tliat it the aigumeiits on 
wliieh you liave opposed this bill rue 
)our hoiii'st aigimaiits. vou would not 
sui)j)oit the bill, (Iiotigh the ( liaiicellor 
of till* bxeheijuei weie to piopose to 
a<Id toil the disliibution elau'i-ol the 
bill ot bold l)etb\. And I thiid', voii 
woidd lie wise in lefusing it; [icvnuse 
although that disinbulion j^, I believe, 
peilectly s.'itislaeloi\ ami lait as l.u as 
it goes. \(( it would not in any degiee 
settle that <|uesiion : and 1 am ion- j 
Milled that Iheguatesi euoi the- House I 
can Commit is lu agiee to soinetliing on j 
the <|U( si loll ol the ham liise and some- | 
tiling on the ([ue Uioii of the distiibiilion j 
of seals, by uhieh neilhei the one ijiu s- ! 
tion noi the Ollier sh.-ill be selllei!. but, ! 
.Sir. at this moment the (jov< innienf is 
as,;ii!(d b)' .1 uiiile<l pailyon the <»tlier 
side ol the House, with a lew Jeeuiils 
jiom this shC- 1 {,.|1 (h-niliiixii 

op|.'osile I hat theyaieiKjt inveivjjood 
li.nxls. '1 he Meiiilai loi Ihu kijigljaim 
sliiieand liie Mmibei foi Kings b\nn 
are not, in my oj-inion, eouiiiillois to 
be followed implicitly on this <iueslion 
of lu'foim: and it aiivbodv doidits it 1 
sliould call as witnesses the two light 
hon, (ii-ntleineii to wliixii 1 li.ive aheady 
lefei red. 

^*ou l)n^e b( fore V"U the bill of l.oid 
Kusscirs (iovi nniic/il. arid you knovv 
exactly what i( is. ^'mi iiiay think 
fjiiitc honestly that the j<<iiictxin of tlie 
fianchisc i, somelldng more than is 
ncccssarv, ami yii may even think it is 
sonielliing more ih.an is safe: but you 
know exactly wlmt it is. [‘No, no.’] 
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You have listened with very small atten¬ 
tion to the speakers on this side of the 
House if you do not, at least, know' the 
worst of it. What was the Hill l>iout;ht 
in by the Member for IhickinKham- 
il,ire?_and it had upon every clause 
of it the impress of his subtle under- 
standinj;. 1 will tell you what was said 
of it by the Menrber for the University 
of Camhiidp'e (Mr. Walpole) on that 
night when he explained to us why he 
had withdrawn fiotn the Ooveritment. 
He said that their scheme of suffiage 
was — 

‘ A most dangerous innovation, hy giving 
to temporary and fluctii-iliiig ociup.itioiis 
a prcpoiulering influciioc over properly and 
intelligence, wliile it tlirows large masses 
into tlie cimstilueiicies wlio are almost ex¬ 
empt from iiirect taxation.’ 

Tli.il is exactly wlial your friends have 
been saying of the l»ill of the f liancelldr 
of the Kxclic*|ucr. And, ngnin, the 
Membei lor tlie Univeisity said, nml 
this, I think, was in a letter which ho 
wrote to 1.01(1 Dcihy, and wiiich he read 

to the 1 lousc ; - 

' '‘I’lu* nuMsnrc which the Cahinct are 
prepared to reconinieutl [and in wliicli he 
did not, as ymi know, eonciir] is one 
wliieh we should all of ns have strongly 
opposed if either l.ord Palmerston oi l.ord 
j Russell h.id ventured to hniig it rorwaid.’ 

' 'Phe right lion, (ientleman knew exactly 
I thechaiaclei of hl^ eolleagne-v. It was 
! ))ioj)helic of the coiiisc which they 
would take, and which they ha\r taken 
now, in opposition to a Pill wlucli only 
j)!oposes to admit 400,000 clectois, 
while their own Pill pioposcd to adiniL 
500,000. Now. the Memlici lorOxIoid- 
.shiie on the same e\eniiig. with legaid 
to the same (jueslion, Uscd these rcmaik- 
ahle wimls : — 

‘ I I'clieve tint identity of sufTr.igc, 
which is tlie principle ot the tiovcrimicnt 
Bill, is fatal to tlic constitution of this 
country.’ 

T do not think that anybody in the 
House dining this discussion has gone 
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SO far as to say that the rfdiiction of 
ll. in the borough franchise would be 
absolutely fatal to the constitution of'* 
this country, seeing^ that five hundred 
years ago. and less, every freeman being 
a householder in every borougli had a i 
vote for Members to sit in this House. ■ 
but tlie two right lion. Gentlemen ex- • 
pressed these opinions of the Hill intro- j 
diiced by the Member for Buckingham- ! 
shiie, and I say, Uieiefore. that the light | 
hon. Gentleman and his colleagues, j 
especially the noble Loid the Member : 
for King’s Lynn, aie condemned out of 
the mouths of their foinier colleagues, 
and ought to lie put out of court as 
adviseis on this quc'-lion. 

1 shall now ask the attention of the 
House for a little time to the liill itself. 
Hilhcrlo I have been speaking as to fchc 
mode in which the Goveinmenl have 
proposed to deal with this cjuestion. 
As to the Bill itself, almost cverylhiiig 
that has liccn said has heeii said in con¬ 
nection with the (juestion of the borough 
Iranchise. 1 omit allogelher the soil of 
ficii/y into which the Member for M01 ih 
Slaflordshiie (Mr. Addcrley) woiked 
liimself the other night when discussing 
the (juestion of the county franchise. 
For aught that 1 know, a 14/. rental 
fiaiicliisc in counties m.ay ha\e a veiy 
fatal etiect yi Noith Staffoulshiic. I 
like to take tlie advice i?ad opinion of j 
men of great expet ieiice and gical mo- ; 
delation, and it is for this leason that ' 
I ask the light hon. (jcnlieman the 
Member for Oxfoidsliiie to step for one 
niomenl into the w iliiess-liox on lids 
mailer, lie said in the speech to which 
i ha\e icfeiTcd:— 

‘Ever since the Reform Act of 1832 
the Working-people huvi' been having a 
K'ks ami less sh.ire in the representation. 
I'hey had coiiNider-ible rcpresent.ition bc- 
t'uc 1S32 through the srol and lot voters ^ 
and the frecnicn. 'I'licy arc gradually 1 
dying out.’ 

Ami turning to those about him he ! 
said:— 

‘ I a-k my honourable friends near me 
to consider, if they draw a hartflmc, and 
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leave the working-people behiad it, how 
j long they think it will stand V‘ 

^ That was a wise saying, a pcj tinent (jiics- 
' lion in the year iS^Q.aiul it is not les''Wi>,e 
• and worth con>i(lcring in the year iS^i6. 
lUit then the greater part ot it is exactly 
what the Chancellor of the l'AclKi|uei 
has >aitk The light hoii. (Iciuleman 
■ has told the House that the pioj'or- 
tionate jiower of the woiking-classcs in 
the constituencies has been diminishing 
since 1 believe theie can be no 

doubt of it; and hcic I must tell llie 
Chancellor of the J‘ixchc<juer that my 
opinion is—and 1 lliink every Member 
of the House who leptesents a borough, 
cxcej)ling the borough of C’oventiy ae<i 
perhaps one or two othcis. must know 
— itial the figuies which ha\e been laid 
before the House by which die ])er- 
centage of woiking-nicn eleclois is put 
' down at 25 or 26 per cent., aie not in 
any degree to l>e lelied upon, nor aie 
they in any degiee acciiiale. Now, 
hon. (jenllemen have a jieifect light, 
of course, in assailing the (lo\< rniiu iit, 
to light upon the liguies which diey 
have laid before them, and tiie Covein- 
ment would find it xeiy (iiftkult to k- 
treat from the position they have taken 
up upon those liguies. I am not one 
of hon. Oenth^nen opp(»sgc, and am 
not one of a (jovermnent ies|)onsiblc 
for those tigures. I am heie ns an ad¬ 
vocate, nn honest advocate «»f a mode- 
inle and just refoim, and, llieiefoie, I 
must (leal with this <|i!estion from niy 
I own piuiit of view', and sjicak of it in 
language based oil the con\atioiis whn h 
I hold. I will give the llou-e only two 
eases, and 1 have not souglil for them 
n in the IjIuc l?ook orwiitim alxiiil tlje 
I countiy for them. 'I'lie fust has larn 
^presented to this House, 1 helicw, in 
petition by the hon. Member for 
' Stoke-ujxm-'rrent. .St )kc-upon-'rrcMt, 

I as hon. Gentlemen know, is a boiough 
) consisting of three or four iieighbouiing 
town.'. One of them is the town of 
j iJurslcm. The blue Ifook s,i\s that 
j burslem ^is a constituency with 6 Ho 
j electors. Of that nurnlxir 197 are 


re*prc.sentcd to lie woiking-men or aiti- 
san.s, and that they form 21; pei cent, 
of the w'hole number, but what does 
this petition, which has been accurately 
piepnied, and which gives the analysis 
of the register for buislem, s.nv? U 
says this: that of the ip; which the 
C hancellor of tlie l’Ache<juers figiiics 
lejucsenl to Ix' wmiking-nuii tlieie is 
I jniblican and becisellers. 'I’lial 
is 41 to begin with. 1 would laihcr 
have 40 lenllv haid-woiking, imius- 
liious artisans in any boiougli dian 40 
bceiselleis. Hut thuie aie gioceis and 
other sho])keej>eis to the numbet of 4S. 
Theic aic peisons who aie put down 
ns caitowners, eowkeepei s, tiadesmen 
with assistants, having piolits liom llu tr 
cajiital in their tiade. miinlK iing ; 
and adding these logcllui aiul lUfluct- 
ing tliem fiom the 197, theie leniain in 
the town of buislem mil 197 woiking- 
nuMi on (he register, but 75. ^ »>u may 

1)1 ing if yon like the whole stall of (lie 
]‘ooi-law board, but they cannot alter 
these liguies, and it slndl nol be iny 
fault if (he House discusses this (pMs- 
lioii ami deci<les upon figuies ih.il ;ue 
deceplne and dehisue. 

Ni \t ! will take one oilier town, .and 
that Is tl)«‘ boioiigh of Wakeliild. 1 lie 
, blue book sa\s tlii-u' nie 122 woikiug- 
j mm, 01 taihei over 11 per leiit. m the 
j boMiiigh of \\ akefiel*!. but it )oii will 
deduct the vaiioiis classes lo wliieli I 
have ufe'ired with legnid to buislein, 
yr)u w ill hi ing (lie niiinbei of 122 in 
I Wakefield down to .55. th il iiisicul 
i of thcie b<-iiig II j)er cent, of the pie- 
I sent constituency vvoikiiupnien, liieie' 

] are liol more lliaii 3 per uni I was 
talking the other day to a .Metiil)(r rm 
I dlls side of the J louse, die .Miinbe r for 
I Newark. 1 will not give tin- figiin s. for 
\ I have not them in my leeoIN clion, fuit I 
hope he will lake some oj»j)oitumly <)f 
stating them to the 1 Ion <•. but the le- 
tinn from Newark was s< iit bae.k, 1 think, 
twice, if not three times, (or (orreclieui, 
and i think al least on<- couiity inagisliato 
was put down amongst (he vvenkuig-rnen. 

The only figuies with which ) sliall 
trouble (he J louse are these;. Wc have 
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had the figures of the Chancellor of the 
Exchcfjuer, and quite as many more 
from (leiUlemcn opposite, and I wish 
to give the House iny figures in a 
single sentence. The Blue Book says 
that there arc 126,000 working-men 
upon the register. Some bring these 
down to one-lliird that number; but. 
for the sake of being within the maik, 
1 will call them half. The 126,000 i'v 
then bi ought down to 63,000. The 
(Jhancellor of the luchequer calcukited 
that by the repeal the ialc-pa)uig 
clauses and the system of coinpouiuluig, 
jieisofis who pay 10/. a year rent, who 
arc now excUnled, would l)e admitted to 
the number of bo.ooo. 1 Ic juil all these 
60,000 as working-men. Tlieie i-. not 
a man In any boiough in luigl.ind tliat 
b(‘Uevc-> that is an acciuate (.alculalion. 

1 init these down at onctlind dial 
mniiber—naiinly, 20,000. 'I'he Clian- 
ccllor of tlie I'Acliequei siVs that be¬ 
tween to/, and 7/. tliere will be ad¬ 
mitted 144,000, an<l he estimale-i these 
ns lieiag all worknig-nieii. We all know 
that these peisoiis within 7/. and 10/. 
are not, caiinol. and luver liaie been 
all woiKIng-men, and I leekon lliat if 
two Ihinls aie admitU'd as woiking- 
iiien that will l)e as lair a calculation 
as can be made. 

1.00k at llie lesult. 'file Chaiuellor 
of the l^xclle<lUl‘l savs when tin. Bill is 
passed tliere will be 330.000 working- 
men upon the legiUei. Nay llicie will lie 
J 79.000. Call tliein.foi ea^iei iinsillee- 
tion, iSs.ooo. The newly adniilted by 
tliis Bill will be I lb,000. W lial uill be 
the glo^s etlectV Tlu‘ ulude mimbei t.f 
boiough t'leclois in Kiiglaiul and Wales, 
if this Bill should jias-x, upon (he e.ileii- 
lation of the Bine Book ^\i!i l>ef<)i.ooo, 
of whom iSo.ooo Old). <ir about oiu- 
foiiilh, will be woikiug-men. aii<l llieie- 
fore that poition of die people which 
fotms at least liiiee-foniths oi die wliole 
pofudalion will only have one-fouith of 
(he electoral powei in the boioughs, 
and no power whatever woith leekon- 
ing in (he cojistilueiicies of the cmiiilios. 
1 shall say no moie about these ;*tatis- 
lics. Having made my calculations, 
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they are as proper to be jAaced before 
the House as those of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer or any hon. (lentle-, 
man opposite. But, after all, dicre 
will be in JMiglaml and Wales more 
than 4,000,000 of men left out. 

I think so much jxdilica! liepklation— 
T will say so much political cowardice, 
if I may be allowed tlie use of that 
won] — nc'VCT was exhibited befotc as 
in the terror sliowii by the mover and 
secomlcr of this amendment, because 
116,000 new' voteis aniongsl working¬ 
men will be admitle<l, wliile moie than 
4.000,000 will be left out. 1 am aston¬ 
ished at these ahiimisl speeches. The 
ilglil hon. Baionet the Member for 
Hcttloi<ishiie (Sir J'k B. Lslloii) deals 
in alarmist specclies. lie comes down 
once or twice during the session, and 
makes a speecli, which gives gie.^l satis¬ 
faction to the House, ptoxided )ou do 
not pay the least attention to what 
dieie is in it. 1 mean that in (one, 
manner, and iningeiy we aie ))Ieased, 
Imt I mil giicved wlien I find the .side 
to which the 1 iglit lion. Baioiiet gives 
Ills gre-at inlliienc(‘. In the }c-ar 1^60, 
the light hon. (icndenian made a s[)cech 
of a much nune abiimist chaiactcr than 
the one which lie made' la>l week, and 
iheiefore we may leckoii upon some 
amendment in his condition. In 1S60 
he said the Bill that wa^ mlioduce<l by 
l.ord John Kiisscll. as a niembei of l.oid 
l\ilnierslon’s (lovernmeiit, was a Bill to 
admit ‘ poverty and jiasdcm’ to the fian- 
cliise. Tliis is one of liis jiassages :— 

‘ 'I'hough w'e are willing to admit 
poverty .iiid p.odon into tl.c fr.incliise, 
we arc not wiliing to give poverty and 
|>asd(»ii the lion’s sliare of political power 
o\er c.ipital and knowledge.’ 

That is very much like what tlic light 
lion, (leiilleman the .Memlicr for Cam- 
biidgo Umveisity said of the Bill of the 
Member for Buckinghamshite. He <ii<l 
lUit Use tlie wools ‘ poverty and jiassion,' 
but lie spoke of things that were fatal 
to ilie Consliiulion as being likely to be 
enacted by the Bill. 

Tlie light hon. Baronet once held 
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very differA)l opinions from these. 
Mnny years ago he j^uldlsiied a Inxtk 
•called ‘ Kngland atid the Juigli"!!.’ 'I'his 
Is not a very piofound, but a very 
amibing book, and 1 sboiiM like to 
read to the House a sentence which 
the right hon. Gentleman put as a 
motto to the book, wlticli motto. I 
think, he took fiom Ben Jon.'.on. The 
words arc— 

' I am he 

Have measured all the shires of kngland 
ovtr, 

For to these savages 1 was addicted 
To search their nature and Jiiakc odd dis¬ 
coveries.’ 

The discovery which lie ha<l mn<le up to 
iSbo was this: if \ou ininMluce ailisaiis 
and working-nu-n between a lol. and b/. 
rental, \ou give the lion’s shaie o( the 
power of ripresi-ntali(jii to the povnty 
and passion of the coimtiy. In liis 
sj)eech last week he did not Iteal the 
I working-men ns if tiu'y wete m:ulc up 
of poverty and passion, luit lie used 
I geneious womIs of them, and he told 
lis Ilow tlure was a tie not ruily of 
intcHNt, bill of re^pevt and ahectinn, 
letueen the iich and the labouiing 
poor; and <loiibl)ess this language lar 
mote aceiirritely stated In', ual opinion 
Ilian when he ^aid that b(.^ureii b/, and 
lol. the wotkiiig-inen wtie rr|)iLsc'nl(.(l 
by ‘jioM-ily and |ia-"ion,’ Ihit lo give 
them comjiliiiients (d this kind, nml not 
vot<s, sc(.ms to me to be a thing wliieli 
will not be well ii'Kived by the gnat 
lu)(!y of the pei'ple. who aie a d.in;; that 
at least some of them may be adn.itlid 
to a icpuseiitalion in this llou'e. It 
itiiiinds me veiy nuicli <if that eonph t 
which I am sme tlie light lion. (Icnlle- 
k man will icincinbei fioni Mieiistonc 

\ ‘He kicked them down sl.tirs with su<.h a 
sweet gr.ii e, 

.1 They may llniik he was liaiiding them 

j ’ 

I How is it to be conceived that after a 
j speecdi full of such iiobh- and gencious 
; .svmpathv llie right lion. Ge iileman 
1 conclude* to throw all the weight of liis 
i 


character and intluence into the side 
of a party which s;ns Imp. pj,„i 

and generous of this ckiss? (I.imd 
Opposition ciies of ‘No, no.’l 1 wdl 
say, then, of .a party winch sometimes 
does say something genennis ot the 
working-class, but ne\Ti shows the 
slightest disposition to confer upon it 
any ]>oition of political rights. 

1 now ask llie attention of tlie right 
hon. Gentleman and the House to one 
point which he touched witli gieal loive 
and great beauty of language in idei- 
ling to some fiieiids and iieighboius of 
mine—the members of the co-opeialive 
societies (if Koelidale. Wlixn 1 hi.iid his 
wools I thought he was going back 
unconsciously to the \(ar when 

lie was a most enthiisiastie siippoiter of 
tlie Betoim Bill ot that day. and when 
he was a member of the I’aitiameni.iiy 
t'aiididale Society, with llw' lion, .and 
learned Menii>er for SlicHiehl, with 
Jeietny Jlenlliam, Daniel (/Connell. 
J’inneis I'lace. Chniles Buller, and 
many otlieis. I liiouglil hCwas going : 
back lo that lime, but il not so fai, that j 
he was at least going back lo iS^yaiid 
in Ixitli wliicli years he was m 
l.ivoiii ol an extension of the Itandiise. 
Now, wlial did he say ol my iieiglilaaiis 
and fneiids? Jle said, -- 

‘ To artisans of that class, whatever 
llieir poiilua! cieed, I .am willing t<» g_i.inl 
the liancliise. Wilhng, do 1 s,iy ? iliat ! 
word IS niinh too tohj. I wish ihal, like ■ 
soim- oM (omnt<)iiw«.dth ol (licKe, we | 
< oiilil admit ih( III to till- li.iiK liise I'v .'< < l.i- i 
ni.itioij, to be fifoiul ot siH II l< llow-( ili/.ens, j 
W'lthoiit asking wii.it nut they Joy tor j 
till ir house s,’ j 

I happen Ip live ainong'l all these \ 
pci son-. <if wlioni the light hon. Cmllc- 
iiian lias spoken with 'O muih (iithii- 
sui'iii, and, tin 11 foH', it the iloii e will 
Jir.iiiii me. I will stale ;i littlgol iluir 
case, and I have no objcs.lion (ri re-,t 
my (.a-e upem ihciis. In iXbo, in the 
di'Ciis^ioji of llie bill of tlx: Goveijinient, 

I laid some tmis coiineited with these 
co-opt ration soiielies bitijic the House, 
There nic ihiee bodies or toinj)anie.s j 
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/ mnttnf'cd hy three committee-,. One is 
c.iUciI the Rochdale Kquitablc Pioneers 
Society, which chiefly concerns itself in 
the retail business, and the facts which 
I am about to jjivc have been supj)lied 
to me by the secretary of the society. ; 
He says that there arc 5,500 members, 
chiefly heads of families. It has a 
capital of 85,000/., and it is selling 
j^oods and receiving; money at the rate 
of 2,p,ooo/. ]ier annum. Let the llou^e 
l)ear in mind that there is not one of 
lhe>c 5,500 mcinbcis can have one sin- 
j(lc farthing of credit. 'I'hc business is 
managed liy a coimnittee of eleven, of 
wliom two have a boirmj^'h v<*le, and 
one of them is a book-heeper, and is 
treasuier of the society, and therefore, 
in a certain sense, he is not exactly 
what we undeisland by a woikin^-nian. 
He and anollu'r have hoionj^h voles, 
while the picsMeiil ami sccietaiy of 
this ^leat istablidiinenl have lu* voles. 
\Vc MOW coiiK* to the Koclnlale Distiicl 
C'o-opetative ('oin Mill Society, whicli 
docs a lai^'6 business, it has a cai)ilal 
of 60,000/., and liiins ovci 164,000/. [ler 
annmn. It has also a coiiiinitlee of 
eleven; i»ut mitlui the picsidcnt. nor 
treasuiei, iioi sectetaiy, nor any one of 
this eomimllec has a borouoli vole. 
One of the committee has a county vole, 
bcin^f piobahly the ownci ol a cottage 
in the lu-i^hhouihood. riicn thcic is 
thcKochdalct 'o-o|)i‘inlivcM.umlac)uinio 
Socii'ty. wiiitli Ini'. ino:e than 1.500 
mcnibcis, 01 sliaicholdiis. and a capital 
of loy.ooo/. It has built tno of the 
larj^csl and hands,mu"'! I.u toi ii's in llie 
nei^hl)OUiliood. and the inccliui; in sitj*- 
poil of this Hill w.is lu'ld in one of 
thetu whicli has not \cl iciii\<d it-, 
inachinei')’. I lii'' socu t) |>also man.i^cd 
by a coinniitlce ot cUmii, id wliom 
three liave boioii;;h \olcs, and two 
have county votes. Ihil o( tikNc live 
voids only one is ‘ a woikino-man ’ in 
tlie usual sense. 'liieM>tcis aie liui-N 
desciihcd—one is a inannoei. one a 
manufactuier, one a drapei, iuie out ol 
hvisincss, and one only is a incch.iuic. 
Ni>\v. the total capital of thc-’C socielic.s 
is 227,246.'., the whole of which li.is 


yo/m I>RIGf!T\ _ 

been contributeci, or nearly so, by the 
workin^(-men of Rochdale, of whom the I 
ri^^ht hon. Gentleman spoke the other^, 
nij;ht in such ^dowing language. The 
secretary writes 

* The present writer has seen members 
of the Pioneers’ Society, who had scarcely 
any work or income for the family during 
the famine, come for c.s. or los. from their 
invcstnunls of previous savings, just to 
help them on with their small earnings. 
'J'hcy did not ask or receive relief. This 
docs not show improvidence or want of 
forethought. Now tlut the cotton famine 
is nearly over, llic members are .igain 
saving money. In June. 1S65. tlie-r in* 
vestments w'erc : In the Pioneers’ Society, 
59.000/.; in September, iSbc;. 63,000/.; 
in December, 1865, 69.000/.; itnd in 
March, 1866, they reached 76,602/.’ i 

I hope the right Imn. Member for (.'alnc 
will foigive me (or lending the next | 
line—‘'rill-, (loc.-s not agicc with the )] 
Lowe iheoiy.' 1 

Now, wiiat is taking jdace in the [ 
Rochdale societie-, is oucmiing ingieater 
ol le-.s d(.-giec in all the sticielies, ot 1 
whivli the,c aie live or si\ luindreil j 
tliiougliout the couiitiy. h.it i> the 1 
answet which nnvbody ha> given to ' 
the-Nf men? Will yon give the same 
answer wluvli the iighl lion P>.uo!iel 
the Mcmbei for ! Idlioid-.hiie gave? 
Will vii leccive them with <'])rn arms j 
and not a >k itiem whether they p.iy 7/. tir j 
(d. for their leiital 11 Imn. Gentlemen | 

I aie in tavoui of th<‘ extension of the 
1 l|•.^nclllsc - 1 ex( hide tile lion. aii<l lc.irii<,d 1 
j Membei tor Ikllasl allogt‘tltei -to tlio-ac ! 

' who aie so worth) of it. upon the (!< sctip- 
[ tioii ofone of youi own eniiiieiil ie.ukis, 
will voii allow ihew' 5.5.0 men to have 
the li.inclu'C now in Rochdale? I beg 
to tell them it would be a gieat mi'-iakc I 
to think that the men m Koeluiale aic 
j better (ban tho-,e in the other mamifaclu- j 
1 img town-- of Lancadme .md Yorkshire, i 
I 'riie-y would allogetlier scout the idea, 
and I, who know them as vvtU as most ■, 
ine'ii -and I know a good deal of the j 
vvi)rking-inen of L.aricashiic and ^’ork- | 
shire—should sav lh.it ihosc'ut Koch* 
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(l.ilc arc a feir sample of the great ma''s 
of the industrious, inlclligont, and indo- 
pendent population aniongsl whom we 
live. 

'J'lichon. Men)l)cr for Wick teirilicd 
at the itlea t>f the\ole> of thcnc men. 
Northern bree/es and long expeiHiue 
ha\e done nothing r<*r him. lie de- 
sc:ihe<l all tile g<H>d tliiiij^s w liieli It:ue 
been done in I’.iilMinent dming the l.t^t 
luenly jeai''. ami he does not sum to 
be awaie that tlieie is ih'I one ol tlioie 
goi>d things which the woiking-iiKii 
ol l.aneMsIiire and ^’^)ll^slI^e did not 
luatlil)' siippoit. I know not lull a 
dozen (icnllv men opjiosjte w ho g.o e aii) 

contimions siijijxni u li.il ^ocnci to tlnoc 
good things, rile lion (lenllein.in jaitN 
it loathe I'ltdil ol railjaineiil th.u it 
lepealed the ( oin-I.iw. 1( he h.id 
ctnistiUid my nglu hon. l iinid the 

J'lesiibiil ol llie I'ooi 1 .aw ll«>.iid. I 

lliink he would }ia\e Inen tol.l tti.a, 
unlil .'sii Roheit J\il al)andoiud I’lo- 
teelK^n, lime ne\'ei wtie a Inindud 
Membei s in the I loiNe w ho ga\e a \ ote 
in l.ivoitr of the i(.|'(..ii of the < oin-law, 
and that it was d<Jiii'. as iwuNbody 
knows now, b\’ an .ngilalion of tnoi nion-, 
Cost both in m<'iiey and labom.and b}' 
llie oeeui leiiee ol a fainiiii- w Iik h tho w 
di-giriLe upon the < «o\ei nnirjit ol thi' 
coiintM. not be(.an-.c pot.iiocs shdiiM 
li.a\e lieeau d,^ but that wlm; lli(\ did 
decav a \\liole popid.ilum should )ia\e 
lull the iisk ol l>(.ing d<''lui\<d 1>\ It. 
d'lie same men who both out ol <!ooi». 
and in IhiilMimiit .isktd loi tin ^e r;ood 
me.isiiies aic the \ci\ iik’ii who ask l<ir 
tills bill, aiul I Miiliue to t(.)l ihc 
llon>ullial il the;, do i.oi rit this j'nli 
llu'\ v;ill -'el one \ei\ nna h like it, 

1 shall lu-i ask the ali<')il;o;i o( the 
Hoiis,.' to jnoie bguies, <«t ;,\i in to 

show the incoiisi .t< ne> ot a;i\ Miinbiis 
f’li tile olhet side «<f t!iclloii-i ; but I 
will aslv them, il t!i< y (an. t.dnily to 

cojisidci the fitcsciil po-ilioii <'l tills 
<)ii<'stio;i. book .nil o\ei tlie (oiaiti}, 
and \ouwilI IiikI llial in awc'k or a 
fottniidit theie h.ave b< (n lu !d mote 
than a luimlreil piibiic nu i tings Iiieh 
W'cie unJl.iimous in favour <if this Inll. 


... 

' JIoii. Cieiitlemcii ojvposite tlo not pursiic 
! a policy which on.ddes them to hold 
! pitlilic meetings. You have had pie- 
I seiited mniiy iiundied petitions in Hs 
; lavoiir, with nearly soo.oco signaiines 
; appended to tlu'in. Il the bill weie sodc- 
' stiuetive, il il sliiiek siieh tetM>i iiiliMiie 
lieails of the people :\s it si\nis to h.we 
ilone 111 the easo ot llu* noble bool iIk' 
Miinbei toi King's l.vnn and 1 believe 
theicwas a petition fioni i.vnn sigiud 
by a hmidu'd of his eoiisinm ids iu siip- 
j.oil ol his views il llie pi<iplc lilt that 
j the ( loveanment wute going on a wioiig 
1 eoiitse. that the middle ehiss wi ie to be 
1 sw ampi'd. and all kinds ol t \ il to follow 
the passing ol this bill, u it eoiie<'ivabte 
tliat mnnlteis ol public me t lings v\<tuld 
Jiol h.'ive been luhl, aii<l llnit mmibeis 
■ «>f j'(t dioiis \\ ould not li.iM- ))(. t n sig'iiid, 
pia\ii.g that tiu' bill should lud j>assV 
l.o<dv at llu- modi late and uasonabh- 
tojii' u‘l till meltings that have Ikiii 
liehl. I .ii'peal pai t leul.u Iv (o (lie tuo 
j iiglit lion, t ieiitleiiien 1 see bi/oie me - 
j till V aie not so still as smiu' in the ini- 
t( .'K liable I >1 ejiiilna s ol ihiii pniti.aiid 
the toue ol ihiii trmaiks shows that 
tin V have a iial loiiviitioii. and .me 
dr -n ous ol m ling upon it. 1 ook. lln n, 
•it the atldiide ol tlie jxople. .‘Suppose 
when i.oid jolin Kussill, m tin- yeais 
j/iivii'U'. to l>.;o. was 1)1 iiigiiig' l(*iw;ml 
vt.u allei )(.u imasuie, loi the iiloiin 
ol I'.M liaijK 111 siij-posc uni liad .u • 
lejilul 'ojiie ol liio-.e pioj)o..illoiis, and 
llnil I'a I li.inx nt Inui b<<ii to a leilani 
evUnI I elo] med. do you not think tli.it 
Would Inive bu n a ion se as ui^e as to 
go on liurihsslv '.tip l)\ slip iiitlil )ou 
inmi' to ttic i dge ol lli.il ti 11 ibU' ;d'\ - s 
ovii wliieh \ou (oiihi not l.iai Iri look 
in I\ on ni.iy al w a I s p.i . a mr .i- 
suie with more lionoin lo u-nialus 
and moiefpx'd trj 1 la-« oiinli} in times 
ol pcieeand 1 .aiMjinlidv llian m Imiis 
ot ioju-.and eoliijaibioii , and piixs ol 
puiie and liamjinlltly aie invaii.ddv, il 
not iinniidialid). loliowul in matlemof 
this <!<■>( liptioii bv times of hnu' rind 
uiiujaibioii. 'Ihc tight lion. Mdiibtr 
foi (»\fojd-.liii(; told voii v.lial must 
liapj.eJj if you tliosc* lo 'sct up a barriei 
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and thiust the workinf,^ classes behind 
it and tell them that that line must for 
ever separate them from you. You have 
1,000,000 electors now, and there are 
8,000,000 of jjrown men in the Unite<l , 
Kingdom; can you say that only 
1.000,000 shall have votes and tliat all 
the rest are to remain excluded V Js the 
thing possible? 'I'hc liglit lion. Mem¬ 
ber for 1 hintingdoiishire ((jcii. I’eel) 
seems to think it is possible; but he 
knows it is not possifile. lie has l)efore 
him the exainjde of an illiislnous mem¬ 
ber his own family, who thought it 
possible to maintain the pimeiple of 
I’rotection by the ('oin-law, and who, 
finally, alter doing everything he could, 
after viedating his o\vn convictions lor 
years in lighting the battles of his party, 
was compelled at last to suriender, and 
to admit to the humblest man in the 
country, and the pooiest weaver, that 
he, the gteal Minislet of State in this 
ctnmfiy, liad not eompteliended the 
<|u*“stion ol the (‘oin-law's so well as 
I the woiking-men of I'ingdanil coinpic- 
I hended it. 

Aie )oii tesolved—and this is the 
rjiu siiou \v<‘ .ire in (act now' distaissing 
- tliat thi; bolts shall be kejrt in that 
door, and that the Mias', of the people 
shall be loic<’d to leinnin on the other 
side ol it V 'l ire Imn. and hatnerl 
Memlier Joi ndlast tnld O', that lln ie 
should be. not ;i lepicsmtalion of (lie 
peo[»le. but a lepie'eiitation of elasses. 
If the hon. ami leariud (ieiilleman ga\e 
opinions in a cmiit ot law no souii'lei 
than he give^ us lu ie on the (jue^tioii 
ol (he ('oust it lit loll, depend upon it lie 
novi'r would lia\e been enabled to leach 
the higli po'.ition he now holds in Ins 
profession, lie knows peileetl) \\\U 
t!u‘i(“ ne\ei was such a thim; a- ,i icpin- 
si-nt.itirm of cl.issi's in the (‘ornnions 
I louse of I'ailiamenl; wi- should ha\e 
been lalled (he House ol ( lasses, or 
something i'(]ii,illv absurd, it ,in \ thing so 
ai'sutd ever h.i<l existed. He knows pen- 
lectly well that in tlie times previous to 
the usuijiatioiis of tlic rudots and (he 
Stuarts, ev(.yy fieeman resident, being a 
luiusehokler in a boiough, had a \i.ae 


for a representative in that xdouse. He 
knows, also, that the first Parliament 
of Charles I. declared—and it is now^.^ 
on record in the journals — that the 
fianchise of common right rested with 
the inhaliitant householders of boroughs. 
Though he contended that the quotation 
I made from Lord Somers did not Ixar 
the meaning I nllaclicd to it, yet if we 
come dow’n to the men of fifty or sixty 
years ago, he will not deny that all the 
leading Lilieral men of that petiod w’ere 
in fa\()urof the extension of the suffrage 
far beyond tliat which is proposed in 
this Pill. 

There is much that I think sliows 
you are huriying to limes of difficulty 
and peiil. If you look at wliat is jiass- 
ing in the Ihiiteil States yon w'ill see 
that tliere is a question which is cammg 
great difficulties, just as this question is 
causing them heic. It is juoiiosed tliat 
the 4,000,000 negiocs ol tlie United 
State-> shall liave these lights giantc<l m 
to tlumi; that they shall no longer be ' 
bought and sold ; that they maycliange 
llu'ii employnienl ami their niastei ; 
tliat they may sue or be sued in a eoiut 
ot law, and may give evidence in a coiiit 
ol justice. Peyond lliat their rights nic 
not at present to go, nml those who 
wi.'ie tlieu m.i''(eis not two \cais ago, 
and who boiiglil ami -.olrl them, are not 
willing, for le.asons wliicli they think 
siilliekiil, to grant them the fianchise, ' 
j which is univnsal in that coimirv. The ^ 
j lianchise lu-vci has bcin universal in i 
! ihm cmiiiliv. It i-> not m‘cc-"'.iiy tliat i 
1 It should be; but we have a repic- } 

■ seiilative ('oiistitution. and we are the 

j I lousc of ('ommoris, ami if llie d'fnonc • 

■ be sacii'd in its dignity, and it (Ire Peers I 
; be unmolested in their piivilegcs, the 

1 House ol (■omimnis lemaiiis (he safe- ■ 
j guanl of the Coiistiuilion, and those ^ 
who ate sent here sit Iw light of free 
(lection by tile Commonalty of tb.is J 
' kingdoni. 

I ^’ou niav defe.it tliis Pill. I am not - 
1 at all le,lined in Pnili.amentaiy com- i 
j pulations. Imt theie are Iron, (ioiulenien j 
i on both sides who can tell e.xaclly what j 
; the m.'ijoiity for 01 against th^ Pill will 
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■ be. I wilT admit fully that you cm 
! rtjict this Dill, defeat the (loveinment, 

I aiul thi\c I^>i»l I\U''sell iioiu (.)|{ice. 1 he 
^ riqhl hon. tientleinau ha.^ no ddubi 
soinewheie a Dailiaineiitaiy Dia<Kha\v 
' —all hi-s lines coiner^e to Dowiiinj;- 
' street. We ha^e let him iii onee or 
• twice, indeed, but had ^ely soon al'tei- 
' wauls to expel him fiom tliat juiadi-e 
of official men. If the lii^ht hon. (ien- 
j lleman l«.) I'owniiiL^-stteel, aie \ou 

piejKired to say that tlieie ■'hall he no 
' Ketorm. or that the liidu hon. (ientlc- 
1 man aiul his fiieiuU, who in iSc) 
proposed me.isuies wliieh then imul 
i e.xpeiienccil colleai;iies dectaied to he 
fatal to the Consittntion. ■'h.ill :iL;ain 
; deal with this (jiustion? Hoes not 
‘ conduct like tliis always hie.ik up a 
jiUrtyV \Vhen xou come to deal with 
, the (]uestion of Kcfoim \ou will (ind 
: (iilhcultJes; if \ou lesoUe not to tlcal 
with it, )oui tlillu-ulties will not be less, 

' \Miatevei is’snid in this 1 louse, whether 
; the iij,;ht hon (ieiil leitian the ( hanci-llor 
1 of the hAehe(jiiet cai lies this Dill 01 not, 

' iheie still lemaiiis tlie nation outside 
1 this Mouse, and tlii'te still u-mauis ilie 
^leat <|uestion of I’ailiameiitai y Di hum. 
i I hclieve theic iievei was a Dill 'iih* 
mitteil to this Mouse hv a t )o\einiiK lit 
connected w ith the I iheial pail\whiMi 
it was moil* ^le.ul) the ^lut) and the 
inteiesl oj w hat is call*, d the( * nisei \ .itivc 
: pally to sup]>oit. In iS^p tlu’ tluai 

' 'l'<n\' pai ly ojipo-^c'l tin* Dill ; tin) w(nt 

' to their con'lilueiicies and wiie iiuist!) 

• lestioyeil for a lime, it thu Dill pass* s. 
the eiilaiged oiisiiiueiici* s \mII n*>l hmk 
veiy fav«juiahly upon t««iitlennn who 
liie*l to pre\ciU tlie Dill fiom passu, 
When \<m see a m.in like I.oid Kiis'ell. 
"ho was the chief su|)|)‘)ilei ol tlu' Dull 
of lM_>,2,\vho jiroimue'i if \<a)s h< lou- 
it maf'e its ajipenrauce. ami who pui- , 

po'C*i it on helialf of the t loveinim nl — ; 

when you sec him. knowm^" ceitainl) as ^ 
mueh i)f lliis <]ue'lion as an\ man in 
this Mouse—wiieri you see hirn con- ; 
vincc<l <»f the necessity of domp' some- 1 
tiling on this fjuestion. ami <iffeiin^f a j 
Dill so^ca'onahle .is this. I cannot helji I 
sayinj^, eillicr that luin. (ienlleirKn aic I 


misled hy their leaders, or that they 
have diixcn their leaders into a eouisc 
which I think is jH.‘inicibus t*) the tiue 
inlcie.sts of ilioii paity. iViliaps iheie 
ne\er was a Dill which moie taiilv 
accomuuxlate*! itself t*) tlie atlvaiuini; 
inlellii.jenec of the pe*>ple. 'I'heie is 
not a wliisjiei ot dissatishietion with 
it. (t lies *»1 Mdi!'} I .s|KMk ol tlu'se 
persons wlu> aie in fav*Hir of any im- 
])io\<.nienl ot the lepiesenlalioa; ami 
so far as I lia\e Deen .iMe to leaiii 
or pallid, e\en those wlm air ealle«l 
(Onseivatnes ihioui^Iunit the coniitiy, 
aie weary *»l the peipdual disuissjon 
ol this «|iiestion. and woulil he ol.id that 
it eoiiM he settletl on tlu' teiiiis which 
the (loveiiinienl has pt*>posrd. 

1 di*l iml lise with tlu- e\pcel:ili*>n 
that 1 should conviiu;e lion, t .* ntleim n 
that they aie wioiij.^ anil that 1 am 

ii;;hl: the most that I lan hope )oi is 

th.it soiiu* tact *n some ai^unieijl may 
hnd a loiloinenl in some mind, and may 
nioiiei.ile hostilit) to a pioposal whuli 
I think the I'oiinliy i«'(|iiiu-s, aii*l the 
iimnliv is aii.xunis to leeeuc. I h.iv*- 
iii'l spi .ken III la\ mil of the (»o\'eiimu nt. 

I h.we s.iii! that 1 think llieii hj,;mes 
aie wioiij.^ ami uiilim- - iii|uiions to 

then own Dll] ami theii ovmi lase. 

Now. w ill the Mmisi- h* lu ve foi om.e 
ih.it 1 am sjxakiiip' to them fiom no 
pait) spinl, li*mi no disin- to <lo aiiy- 
llniio 111 the coiintiyoi to the couiitiy 
inme than they would wi'h? My view 
*)| the public inleiest is at leakt .is 
eons*. i( ntious ;iml as honest as tlieiis 
can he. I h.'i\e heen niisie](i<-seiit(i), 
ami I oii>leii)m.d. ;iml denoun*e<i hy hon. 
tiiiitkimm *.j)j> 0 'il{', and h) ii<il a tew 
wnleis m tlu 11 pjcss. My *:oiis* lem-e 
t* 11s me thal,J )ia\e lahoiiici luuieslly 
Old) to di slu.y fhal win* h is ami 
l<» l>iiil<j u]> that which is po'xl. I lie 
])olilici! ^ains of the kui Iwenly-live 
)'(ais. ns they wcie snmim d iipjlie "llier 
niidil hy the luui. Memh<-i for Wick 
<Mr. I.ainpM. are my jH>litical j^ains, if 
they can he called the j,;ains m any 
dej^ree of any luin^ I'.r^dishm.in, t 

Ami it ii*>w. in all the great centres | 
of mir population - in Diiniinj;ham with j 
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its busy district—in Mancliestcr with 
its encircling Upvns—m the [jopulation 
of the West lading of Yorkshiie—in 
Glasgow and amidst the vast iiiflustrics 
of the West of Scotland—and in this 
great Babylon in which we are assein- 
\)[^.(\—if we do not find ourselves sur¬ 
rounded by hungry and exasj)erated 
multitudes—-if now, more tliai. at any 
time during lire last huiultetl )ears. it 
may be said, <|uoling the l)eauliful 
words of Mr. Sheridan, that— 

‘Content sits basking on the cheek of 
toil’— 

if this llov.sc, and if its statesmen glory 
in tl»o change, have I not as much as 
any living man some claim to [laitake j 
of that glory? i’ know, a/id eveiy j 
thoughtful man among you knows, and j 
those Gentlemen who su on that licnch i 
and who ate leading you to this enter- | 


I prise, they know that the policy I have 
! urged u])on the House and upon the 
I country, so far as it has hilheito been ' 
i acceptc<l by railiament, is a ]>olicy 
I conservative of the public welfare, 
strengthening the just authoiity of Par¬ 
liament, and adding fioru day to day 
flesh lustre and dignity to the Crown, 
And now, when I speak to you ami ask 
you to j>ass this Bill —wlien I jdead on 
j bclialf c)f tliose who are not allowed to 
1 speak themselves in this House-if you 
. could raise yoiuselves for this night, 
j for this hour, above the legion of paity 
I strife—if you couhl f:cc yourselves fiotn 
the pestilent atmosphcie of passion and 
prejudice which so often sunounds us 
hcie, I feel confident that at this 
nioincnl I should not ]>lcatl in vain 
bcfoie this lmj)ciial Bailiamcnl on be¬ 
half of the Kngliah conslilulion and the 
bingUsh pco[)le. 
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[A great ojreii-air nieering w.is liel l 111 r.iiinitigh.uii 011 ihe 271I1 of Aue.iist. 1 Sfif>. t,> ji;,.,, 
rt><>.iui«‘iiN 111 t.ivonr >>1 Kcl«>im. it w.is < .il« uLitcil tli.U tiic)U‘ tli.m if^o.ooo iiu-ii 
• utro ptc-'ciit .It it. Ill tlic .1 ;m( .U nin tiuj'w.is lu M in the Town 11 ,ill ..i 

Hirniini'liaiu, .it wiiuli .m A^I^irl.^^ <>t (.oiiiidciiLc vv.i.s piiscntcil to Mi. and at 

uhich this 'povcli uas '•pokcii ] 


I ACCF.PT tlu“ Ad'liC'-s wliiiii has 
jti'l liccii jiU’-'CiiK'il l<> me ^^ilh lictin;^s 
\^hicl. I sh.ill not altcmid to < \|)U s-.. 

1 .\<\eiit il ainjdc ('omjuiisaltiin Im 
\\ hal-.DiA 1 1 lahuiiis I li.i\L‘ i.\|><iiikil III 
)<iui aii'l I •'liall take it liniii 

till-, llu■^tin^^ ami it a', a imi'l.uit 

''iimnlu'N to wliat'.ncvci I.iIk.ui., m.tv In 
ill m)’j>a(!i in \(iiii M'i\iic I<n tin Inmir. 

'1 Ikic aic liiti.'-. when mi Iitllc 

lie'lioiuli.m y at llic 'in.ill u mil ol in.my 
\fat' of jtiiMir l.ilioin ; l>u( t<> !c>..k iij.un 
a niexliniy like iImI a'-'enil>l< >1 lute, and 
to look iijioii that v.i-t j^.illu'i ini' wincli 
\om town li.i' <\lul'ii(d to tlir coiintiy 
and to the woild to-dav. i. cin-aeli to 
di'jK'l r\fiy fiiliiio ol (e.H m ol dr 
'•pondenev, and to Idl the Inaii aii<i 
let \ e 1 he .ii ni to new .\nd pn .iii i la lain i ^ 
loi the hitiin-. 

Duun;^' tile l.i't '(odoM of I'.iili.iineiit. 
itt the <li.l'ate on the 'ei ond u.idinj; of 
llie h'tanclii'C Ihll, I look the oppoi- 
tiinity of otkimy' a \\oid of < oun-» ) a;al 
of \sarnino to the poueifni pailv in the 
IIoiim; \vhiAh •ii'pri'.C'l lhal Fill, in 
tho'C vuiitl' of wainin^ atal of i.oiiii'.el 
I aske<l lliem to itmendn-r that if lliey 
>'h(ivild ^ceceil in defcalinj; that Fill j 
and ovcrtlirouing tlic (ioverument, there I 


I would 'till Kinain the peojile of Iviipland 
1 o he inci, .and llu' cl.mils ol the pM.il 
I rpie'lion ol Kc foi III to In' eoii' idi i< d .ilal 
, stllh'l. We have n«»t had to u.iil loiip 
■ Ixloie tliat ulmh I loiilold ha. lome 
I to jKi". In London \\« have :.e<.n 
; a"iiiiLIn ^ ol the p(o|d{- sinli a-, foi .i 
I pi ina.ation past h.ive not Lu n \\ itni' M d, 

! In inanyolhia pait'- ot llieioni.li) time 
h.iv'' Lull iiHilnip' piiatii than have 
liui .('ai loi ihiit} )i.ai'. and nolaMy 
t <i-da\ t lua(■ h.a . Lt ( n a \<ili 1 pi v ( n h>■ I li 
j [ioni the \aa\ laiilie and liiait o| l.iip- 
I laml vvliiili uill iiaih at h.i t to ihe 
( n (iiiiih tmeo of the llnee kiiipihin.. 
'Iheieha' Leeii an .afliinpl to nn .t me 
the niiniLi 1 . that aie pi<-M,i m this 
il.dl at this ntoiniiil. llnie an pm- ' 
hahly 'IX thou '.and pi i' > ,i •, h, i<• I a' k 

nnv who \\( Ilf pii -enl to d;r. lo o < I.on , 

liovv many limc' tin. II.d! <oiild lia\c , 
Lein lilierl Loni that midlili.dinoii' < on- 
giipatioii upon wliiih oin m<s u l<d, i 

Liil to the hill i ,\t( nt rd Im< Ii ifie_v e<»ii!d I 
scarcely naili. It i. hipfilv piohal/lc i 
that it miplil hav Lien Idl'd loity limes i 
from that va-t immlai. ^<v.nf.d at this I 
nioinenl I am fold llial out i'le thtic j 

is an audience far pieali r tlian that I j 

now adilrcsT; \v hil .t lo-inotiov\ inoitiing I 
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there will be millions of an audience 
throughout the. whole of the United 
Kingdom, anxious to know what has 
been done and what has been said 011 
this 27th day of August in this gical 
town of Uirmingham. 

\Vc are not here to-night to dbeuss 
the <|ucstioii of Kefonn, because that is 
a (|ucstion which \vc have already settled. 
What we have to do is to discuss calmly 
our present position and our future 
work in relercncu to this great (iiiestion. 
My hoM. Colleague has said that the 
l)ill of the late (loveinnieiil was one 
ot singular moderation. It was also a 
Kill - I speak now only of tlie Franchise 
Kill of a singular and most honest sim¬ 
plicity; and that was the gieat iea>on 
that I felt it my duty, and that you felt 
it yours, to give it an honest siipj>nit. 

1 will just tell )oii Iniw nmeh and how 
little it pioposul to give, or would have 
given, to till' wciiking-el.is^es of this 
country; and 1 think it necessary to 
slate this bcc.ui^e of the argimienl which 
1 intend to rai-><‘ upon it. 'The Covcin- 
menl proihiied to tlic House of Com¬ 
mons a blue book, most (.Ini'oiately 
j compih'd. and .is far as I know, with 
the e\ceptiim of one point, einiect 
and ti UsI u'oi ihy ; but they piopo'crl to 
infoim the llou^^• ol thi mimbei of 
woiking-inen who nie now \ipon the 
legi-'liT, ati'l what julditioii would be 
made to that miinber il the Ihll passed. 

I dilleied eiitiielv liom theii ('slimalc, 
which 1 belie\e to li.wc bei-n to a\ery 
jneal extiait enoiieoiis. and I think I 
; piodueed facts m the Ibni'.eol Conunoiis 
^ W'iiieh sustained my ojiiiaoii. 

I Mr. (iladstone t<*hl iis th;\t at picsent 
; theie aie on the iKUtnigh legi teis in 
1 Kngland and Wales wcikiiig-me;i to 
i the miniber ol 1 i(),OCO. tie showed, 
i blither, that by the nl'ohtion of the 
, iale-p,i\iiig chuises. il iheie w.is lu) 

‘ alteialio'-i in the lob sulliage. theie 
would l»e an ad-iilion of60.000 eleetois. 

; who.he icekmied, woiihlall liowoikuig- 
i men; and then ho said that if the ban- 
t chise was ieducc<l from to/, to 7/., 

I theie wouhl be a fiuther arhlition of 
i4gooo. all of whom he estimated as 


woiking-men. Therefore he staled that 
w'hen that Kill passed there would be 
on the borough registers of Icngland 
and Wales 330,000 working-men, of 
wliom 204,000 would be new voters 
added by that Kill. I believe that esti¬ 
mate was made with jicrfect honesty by 
Mr. (jladslone, but that it w^a.s to a 
veiy large extent erroneous. I showed 
several boroughs, and I believe 1 might 
have gone tluough nlmo-.l e\eiy borough 
in tile United Kingdom, where the num¬ 
ber of working-men sl.ated in the ictuins 
w.as at least doulde, ami in many cases 
far more than double, the actual num¬ 
ber upon the register. 1 estimated, 
also, that although the abolilinn of the 
iale-[)a}irig clauses might add 60,000 
new voles, it would l)e \ery unfair to 
e.vpccl that more than oiie-thiid, ^ir 
20,000 of them • bi ing ten-p<niiidcts and 
upwards — wouhl I'c i»f the' class of 
working-men. I said, further, that it 
was absurd to leekoii that e\etv man i 
between lo/. and 7/. was <>f the class of 
w’orkiiig-meu, and 1 siippr)^i.d that at 
least IK) nioie than two-lliiids of them 
could lx' jilaei'd in that li^t. Mv esti¬ 
mate dillricd. llK'iefou', Ixmi Ml. (ilad- 
stone’s thus lai. I said llinl ot the 
126.000 now upon tile legi-tu- theie 
weie not mote than the hali. ot 6pooo; 
iiiste.i'l ol ih'le biing 6^.000 admitted 
bv the abolition of the rate-) ■.■i\ mg (l.iuse, 
theie woiilil not be moie th.m 20,000; 
and (h.il, instead ol theie bi mg 144.000 
wo'King-meii admitlal b\' the leduction 
ot the liaiieiiise liom 10/. to 7/,, j; was 
a tail estmi.ile lo take two-tliiob of that 
number, 01 ()6.ooo. My itpu.K'U tticie- 
foie ua->, llmt when th.it bill p.isstd, if 
il should ]>ass, llieie would he U].oii the 
boioindi ii'gi-'teis ol F.nglai.d and Wales, 

I uot.p'.o.oooofwoiking-meii la:! i 7.; 000, 
i ami that tlie Kill would not .ubml , 
j 204 000. but only 116000 ol that cla.s-,. 

I 'hake eitlu'i m\ estimate of 116.000 or 
I Ml. (il.id'tone's (stim.ile ofjcgooo as 
! th(' number of w01 kiug-im ri to be .idde<l 
I by tlie kite bill to the register, and I 
I will ask \oii what, alter all, docs it all 
j come to? 204,000 woikii)g-men ac¬ 
cording to llie (loAcinmenl estimate, 
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116.000 rgrconling to mine, and in a<l- 
ditioii about joo.ooo new volcl^ added 
U) the ••ountk> under a 14/. fianeluM-. 
who mu't ol ^cce^sily be nlino'-i al- 
toj^etlier oul>ide tlie woik.in^-cl;i"'e'. 
That wa'> the bill which iny lion, (. nl- 
leamie ha^ dC'Ciil’cd U'. ^»iie itf sinoul.ir 
inoderalion. Out of ti\e 01 si\ niillions. 
of men in the United KinL;d«>in whoaie 
not now ellfl:^nc!li^ed, tlie whole mini- 
bei of the woikino-ela'''>e> to be ndiiiii- 
led in the I'oiouj^lii of l:iii};lniid and 
WalcN wu'. only joo.ooj. 

>iow that Jlill, ^o inodeiate that I 
confc'-e I ha<l enleilaimd the liope tliat 
it would j'ass thioiiL;h raihaimnl with¬ 
out an) ^leal diHicidt). wa-. U'-i'te<l a'^ 
if it had been ehai^'ed with all the dan- 
^iioiis mallei which the Toiy |‘att\' 
actually alt I ibu'ed to it. It w .is inli il;iu d 
ao.iin-l in a iikiiiik i' — I h.id .diu<‘si said 
I mole base, but I will sa) inoie hateful, 

I than all) mea'Uie I have si-tn oj>]>oscd 
I duiini; the Iwenty-tliiee Seals that 1 
I have sat m the' llou-e «it ('ominous; 
i and, linally, under eveiv kind of false 
j pieteme. tl w.is lejemed b_v a smal! 
j majonty, ;;n<l fell, and witli it the 
(loveimnent whi^li liad |oo|>os<d it also 
i fell. 'I'in.' reu'on J iiave javeii \oii 
I tlie-.e figures is lli.al I w.nil to show sou 
I the de-jnaale icsobitir.ii <if the pH s( iit 
' (ioveiniiieiil, and ol tin j.aMy whii. h it 
lepiesents, »o <len\ to* the wwikino- 
cla-scs of this coiiiitiy an)- shaie in its 
j^oveinmenl. I am not toi.fimd to lli<- 
votes of the lloU'C nn<l tin ^ii-tnulion 
(■)f the bill, but I am able. I think, to 
I s.how )ou by the aiL^iiiiH iil' <>n whnh 
j the ’Foi) paitv picieetdid lli.it sui h is 
■ iheii ilelLiminatioM. and it in.ay be then 
I xinchan^eabK' lesohitioii. 

I .Seveial <'f the spe akers to-ni”lit Imve 
1 referied to the slandeis luapi*! upon 
I ihe ^^reat botlv- (,f the j'cople dunn;^ tin.- 
iliscu-ssions of the kx'l st s-ion: and.no 
I doubt, altlnui^h In-!) nanu was not mcn- 
‘ tioned. the s]>cakeis had in tluii minds 
one Member of the 1 lou'C w lio \ iitually 
has no conslilueTiC)--w hf>se sr,Ic con- 
itiliK-iit, at any rale at that time, is novs’ 
no lonj.;ei licie to paitake of the strife 
or lliii contesta of politics, thoiy^h I 


presume anotbei coiisiiuient acts and 
leipjis in his stead, ll 1 quote aintliin^ 
that Mr. 1-owe said, undeisi.md nie that 
1 w isli to biine; no charge aj;;mist |um 
whatsoevei. lie lias spent sunie veais 
in Australia, ami piol^bh h.is vov.iptd 
louml the woild; aim 1 do not deny 
; him the tik;ht to vova^e louiul the woild 
j ol ptditics. .md to e.ist aiu.hoi in anv 
' jHtil that m.iv be |iK.isaiit to liiin. 1 
I meu'ly intend to quote soimlliin;^ that 
j Iie said, because wiu-ii it was sai<l it was 
! Revived with mptuious enlluisiasm by 
J that };ieat jiaily in the House who me 
‘ the suppoiteis ol l.ool Heiby and ol 

I M!. I >isiaeli. This is « \ii;Kli.d Ihmu the 
'J'tf/jis newspapet.a p-ipei inwliiili.as 
; is Well known, the spe.d^ii lias bein loi 
maiiv )'i'ai's an eminint wiilti. nml over 
wliuh, unless upoits spe.ik untiulv.lie 
: has n<) small dcipee ol eoiiUol. lie 
j says; — 

‘ I hav«- h.id opporluuilies of kiuuviuj' 
sonn »>l the < onslitnem ies of this voiiii- 
tiv, .Old 1 ask if you want vcn.ditv. 
! ij'iloi.nice, litimk<‘ilm-ss, and tin- nii.ins (»t 
I iiitimid.ilini' ll V'ou want iin|>ulsiv<, nu- 
I Hfl«itnie. viohiit p(o|'lc -wlnrc would 
V '11 p.o to loi.k I'T llieni? To tin; 1"i' 
! i>i i<) the l'oil"ni? It is ritinnloiis to 
; bhlik the fait tl1.ll Mine the Keloini Alt 
' llie toiiuplnm lia^; b(<n ailioiip the 

I voids bilwtin ioi. and 10/. reni.d lli<- 
^ lii<l;*iii!'-lii>U’e .ni<l ln-ej|nMisi- kerjuis; . . 

: but It is s;iid, Only |’ive lli<- ti,nnliise !<■ 
I tile artisan am! tln n see the dilh rence.’ 

i lie ^oes on passing a senfenn' i on- 
t t.iiniiij.; .a ilas^ual illu-di;tii<>n wlmh 
j nnnisdl the House, luil whnh it i^ not 
j iiece.'.^aiy to quote lieie. He .aid: 

j ‘Voii know what sort «>i j * rsoi.s live 
I in ihecf miu 41 lioiisis’ [hou iv, nj lomsc, 
j b( tween loA .md 7/.) ‘We have Ion;' had 
i < X|ierience of them iiiidir tin- mnne ol 
i fre-emen, and it would he a pood tiling il 
' they were <lisfr.ni< hised ahogefln r. 'i In y 
! were dviiig out of themselves, but the 
(loveTnrm lit propose to bnn;'tlu-ni l>a«k 
1 again under another name, o, that the 
j effect of [lassing this bill would be (irs.t, 
j to increase corruption, intimidation, and 
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all the evils that happen usnally m clcc- 

tn, and next that the work,ng-mc, 

K„glan<l. finding themselves ,n a h 
,„.,Jori,y o< Ihe whole const.lneney, wll 
awake to a fell sense of ihe.r power and 
say, “ Wc can better for ourselves. 
Don’t let us an)r lons^r be cajoled at 
elections. Let us set up shop for our¬ 
selves. We have objects to carry as well 
as our neighbours, and let us unite to 
carry those objects. We have the ma¬ 
chinery. Wc have our irades-unions. We 
have (Hir leaders ready. We liavc the 
power ol cotnbiualion as wc have shown 
over and over again, and when we liave 
a prize to fight for we will bring it to 
bear with Icntold more force tlian ever 
before.” ’ 


** _ TiTtrr’t/'P august 2^1 

SPEECHES OEJjOM^ BRIG HT. __—-- 

Pirliamcnt. However, I say—I 

—] say il is a dangerous policy a p cy 
which cnfoi-ced in other coiintucs has 
done great things. Through it crowns 
and coi onels have somclinies been lost, 
and 1 am not sure tliat it is a policy 
wliicli can lie safely maintained with us. 

I asked one of tlic most intelligent 
and excellent hreiielimeii witli whom 
1 atn ac(|uctinlcd, one of the most con¬ 
fidential fi lends of the* dynaMy of Louis 
l‘hilij>]>e and of the Oileans family, 
what il was that diovc tliat family from 
Fiance, and I refciied to sbuies of 
conuptiori amonj; minisleis aiul other 
thing's which ha<l lieen citeulaleil in 
public ami in piivale. He said ; ‘ None 
of these things dul it. It was the at¬ 
tempt of the King tu govern France by 
a pailiaimiit that leiuesentcd an in¬ 
significant minority of the iieoplc, and 
which pailiiimeiit he tlunight lie could 
jxnpetiially manage by a judicious di^- 
tiibiilion of ])ationage.’ On tlie pi iiici))lc 
of go\eniing this loimtiy liy a I’ailui- 
niciit elccteii liyan iiiNignilicant niinonty 
of llie people, l.oiil Hell')' eomc'* into 
office, and jmlging fiom the speeches 
and the votes of the last scs'-iou of 
railianienl, liis patly intends as long as 
jiossiblc to go\ein upon lliai ])iiiRi[)le 
and that pohe^f. ^ 

Win king-men in this hall. T ^\ish my 
voice had been loud enough to have 
sai<l what I am about to say to the cast 
' muUitudc which we looked on this day; 

I luit 1 say it to them ihiough the press, 
I and to all tlie working-men of this king- 
i dom, I sav that tlie accession to ollico 
' ot Loid Dcihy is a deilaiation of war 
! against the w oiking-classcs. I he couisc 
t.aken in London llie oilier ilay hy the 
• jiolice. and it li.ul almost been by the 
milil.ary, is an ilhislialion ol the doc- 
! tiines and the piincijdes of the Detliy 
ailministialion. I hey icckon nothing 
of the Constitution of iheii country a 
; foiisUluHon winch has no moio icgard 
j to the Liown or to the aiisiociacy than 
I it has to the people—a Constitution 
I whiclt legariU tlie House of Coii^mons, 


Tlicsc aic the sentiments which, ut¬ 
tered in my lieaiing, weie leceivcd with 1 
cnlliusiastic apiiiohalion l»y tlie gieal 
body of the foiy )*aity and hy the 
supporters of the piescnl (loveiniiicnt. 
Obsetvc what it leally means. It is 
that votcisnovv hetween iol. rental and 
\ol. aie so b.id tliat if you go lower 
something like luin will en'.iie. 'I'hat 
there will be moie venality, ignoiaiice, 
and diunkemu-ss; and then, sjieakiiig to 
the House <*t Commons in which the 
landed piopnetois, oi the l>ulk oi them, 
have always acted as a gencial tiadcs- 
union, w lieie they laised the pi ice of 
biead and dimiiiidud llie si/e ol the 
loaf as long .as the people would let 
lliem he says ihcie will lie combina¬ 
tions ol woikmg-men for their special 
olijecls. and lluieloie mind, this is hU 
conclusion sliut them out foi c\er; 
boll iheiloor; say. loudly ami boldly, 
you. the I’ailiameiil ol Kuglaml. to the 
S.ooo.ooo or 6.000,000 men who have 
iiow no vote, and whom wt luetcnd to 
repie-ent, ‘No one of >ou who cannot 
pay a lental of lo/. shall e\ci speak by 
his diiecl representative within the w.dls 
of this House.’ 'I'lial is the policy 
which Mr. l-owc lecommends. U is 
not iinporlaul at ftU because Mr. Lowe 
recommends il. It is imjioilant only 
because il has been accepted and ap- 
pioved by the great Tory paity in 
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fairly repr*Rcntinj; all the nation, ns 
im|X)rlaiit a pari of tlie {^ovcrnmcnlnl 
. ^system of lhi^ kingdom* a'x clilu-r ilic 
House of Lords or tlic Thione itself. 
^ If ihoy thus dcsj)isc the Constitution 
ihcv likewise desjuse the claims ol live 
or six millions who a;e iinicjncscntcd. 
^'ou may woik, )ou may jiay (axes, 
you may serve in the ainn, and tight; 
70,000 or nioie of )our i'lctliun 
aic now living under the huiiiing sun 
of India, and twice as many nioie 
are sening in the lanks in ilifkicnt 
parts of the wotld; and you. the guat 
iKxly of the ]H‘Ople lioin whom llusc 
men are tliawn, are not coiisideied 
w'oithy to <io so .simple an act as to 
give a vote in your gieat t«»w'n Joi join 
]>rescnt or any future Memlnrs. \\>\\ 
are to have no vote, no sli.iie in llte 
goveinnieiit; llie counliy you li\e in is 
not to l)e your eountiy. \ on me like 
the Coolies 01 the ( Iniiese who aie 
impoiled into the West Indies m Cali- 
lornia. You aie to woik. hut you aie 
not to lake root in the eountiy, or to 
consider the coiniliy as \o\ii couiitjy; 
and. worse than all this, in addilion to 
1 (his lefusal of the istinmonest light ot 
the Coiistiuilioii, yam aie nisulud hy 
the ehecis winch a gical paily lia\e 
given to the language which I luue 
lead to you to-inglu. \’ou aie to l>e 
told that yoifate so itoftnant and so 
venal, so diunken, so iiiipuls|\<-. so un- 
lelU'cting. and so di-sotikily. that it i' 
not even sale to skiiu oil as it weie the 
\eiy cicrnn ol \ou to tlie numh(i of 
116.000, f)t it inav 1)C ol 20.pooo. and 
to admit them to a \ote loi .Mtinheis 
ol the House ol ( <»mmon>. 

I'his is the Toiy llieoiy. 'ihi-. is llic 
faith of Loid Ikihy and his paily, and 
k 1 maintain that 1 am not saying a word 
I that is an c.vaggeralion <3! the Inith, lor 
JL 1 have hcanl that paily o\ti and over 
''1 Jigain vociferously clicei stntimenis 
such as I havedcsciil)ed. 'I'he (i< 3 \ciii- 
V mtnt wliicli haslKcn overUinuil was a 
vety dillcrenl (ioNcrmneiit. Loi'l Kus- 
1 sell had no fear of fieedom. He coul<l 
j much more easily he ))ersua«led to give 
1 up. and*Iie wouhi much more willingly 


abandon for ever the name of UusscU | 
than he would give up liis heieditary j 
love of ficeilom. Ike Covenuuent, \ 
which was led fw Karl Russell in one i 
House and i>y Mr. (dadsU>ne in the 1 
other, wn.s founded .imKacted upon the 
principle of trust and conlidi'iice in the 
people. Some said thcie was not unah 
diUcience helwein tlie Deihy (lovem* 
inenl and tlie Russell (lovermuent. 
Lord Dcrliy asked Lonl Claicndon to 
lake otlice in his Government. 'Hieie 
was somclliing chaiimng in the \eiy 
audacity of Loid Hcihv’s eflionteiy. 
Lord (. laicmlon w.as an eminent Minis¬ 
ter of the (ioveinmeiit that hiouglil in 
a Hill which the 'I'oiv paitv deelaie*! to 
he sul>\eisive of the ( oiislitutinn ; and' 
Loid Heiliy asks Lotd ( laundon to 
keej* tlie 1 ‘oieign Otlice in the new 
ti( 3 \einmcnt! 

I'he Government itf Lord Ihahy in 
tlie lluuse ol Ci3mnu3ns silting all m a 
low leiuinds me veiymuch ol a mmdiet 
ol .nmiising and ingenious gentlennii 
win an ! dale say s<3me of ymi have siui i 
nn<l listened to. 1 mean the Clinsty I 
I Min-.luls. The Chnsty MiiislreK. it I 
am iH3i luisinlonhed. aie, when tluy 
me clean-washeil, white men; Imt they 
come lieloic tlie audience as lilmk as 
the Mackesl negioes, and hy this iiaiis- 
; Irsrmatioii it is expected tli.it tlieii JoKes 
j and s<^)|g^ will he nioie amusing. I lie 
l>iihy miiisticls pieteiul to he I.ihei.'il j 
and while; hut the fact is if you come ' 
neai<r .and examine them closely you ( 
will Imd them to 1«.‘ just as hlaiK and ! 

I in ly a. till- 'Ibiies have cNir hdii. 1 
<lo not know, and 1 will not pieUiid to 
say, which of them it is lli.il plavs the 
haiijo and winch the horn-. Ihit I 
havi- no doiihl that, in (lu ii uiaMo-uvies 
to keeji in office dining llu' coming 
session, we sliall kimw soiiielliiiig moie 
ahoul llicin than we do at jifcsent ; 
they aie in j)oiul of lad, when they pre¬ 
tend to he lahi rat. MM-re iisin^^eis and 
impostois. 'riieir ))arly will not allow 
them to he Liheral, ami they exi -,1 only 
upon the juiiuiple upon wliiih they 
have acted in all tin if jiast history, of 
icsisling and icjecling e\ery proposition 
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of a Liberal character that has been 
submitted to tliem. 

What is this Derby principle of 
shutting out more than five-sixtlis of 
all the people from the exercise of con¬ 
stitutional rights? If any of you take 
ship to Canada you will find the Derby 
principle utterly repudiated. But in 
Canada tlieie is no uprooling of insti¬ 
tutions, and no destruction of property, 
and there is no absence of order or of 
loyalty. If you go to Australia you 
will find there that the Derby princijile 
is unknown, and yet there leigns order 
as in this counliy, and contentment with | 
the institutions of the colonies, and a ! 
regard for law and properly. If you 
go to those greatest and most glorious 
colonies of this country,‘the United 
States of America, there you find a 
people exhibiting all tlie virtues whicli 
belong to the greatest nations on the 
face of the caith; iheie you find a 
people passing througli a great war and 
a great revolution with a conduct and 
success, with a gcneiosity and a magna¬ 
nimity which liave attracted and moused 
the admiration of the world. And if 
you go to Kurope, find in the Re¬ 
public of S\^■ilzcllall(l, in the kingdoms 
of Holland and Belgium, in Norway 
and Sweden, in h'lance, and now you 
are about to witness it in Geimany, a 
wide extension of the franchise, hitheito 
in this eountiy, in our time, unknown ; 
and neither emiieror, king, nor noble 
believes that his aulhoiity or his in¬ 
terests, or the greatness or happiness 
of any one of those countiies, will be 
jeopardised l)y the free admission of 
the jieoplc to constitutional lights. In 
Germany, the vole is to be given to 
every man of Iwcnty-fivc years of age 
and upwards. Ixt them propose to do 
the same here, and then we shall not be 
in advance of the great Stale of North 
Germany which is now being esta¬ 
blished. ' But what is it we are coming 
to in this country? To this, that the 
thing which is being rapidly accepted 
in almost all paftt of the world is being 
persistently and obstinately refused here 
in England, the home of freedom, the 


mother of parliaments. For in this 
England, five millions of grown men. 
representing more than twenty millions 
of our population, are to be jxn'inanently ‘ )■ 
denied that which makes the only dif¬ 
ference between despotism and freedom 
all the world over. •• 

I venture to say that this cannot last 
very long. How do wc stand at this 
moment? The noble and lllustiious 
Lady who sits upon the throne —she 
whose gentle hand wields the sceptre 
over that wide cmj)ire of which we are 
the heart and centre—she was not 
afraid of the Fianchise Bill which the 
Government introduced last session. 
Seven times, 1 think, by her own lips 
or by her pen she has recommciuled to 
Parliament tiic atlmission of a large 
number of woiking-men to the Parlia¬ 
mentary franchise. If this proposition 
was destructive, w'ould not llie (^ueen 
discover that fact? If the Bill of the 
last session had been a pernicious Bill, , 
would the thirty millions of people of ! 
the United Kingdom not have been able 
to profluce one single public meeting in 
condemnation of it ? The middle class 
in our towns are by a vast majority in 
favour of it. All the middle class of 
Birmingham have sympathised wdth tlie 
great proceedings of this day, and I 
<loubt not that hy-and-by we shall sec 
in the populoas dUtiicls jf Lancashire 
and V’orkshire assemblies rivalling those 
which have been lield in l.ondon and 
Birmingham. And if wc go to the 
House of Commons — that House 
elected so much by landlord compulsion 
in the counties, and by corruiHion, in¬ 
timidation, and tumult in the boroughs, 
what do we find ? Do not suppose that 
T am charging that House of Commons 
with faults tliat it docs not itself under¬ 
stand and acknowledge:—have you | 
read the report of the proceedings at ) 
the Commission for Yarmouth? Did 
you read that a late Member for that I* 
borougli is said to have spent 70,000/. ' 
to maintain his seat ? Did you read 
that one gentleman, an inferior partner 
in a brewery, contributed 4000/. for the 
election of his partner, and that^ anothcr 
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gentleman,* knowing nothing of that 
borough, went down there and s.uj)plie(l 
6000/. to figiit a content spread only 
Jy over a few days ? And remember lliat 
when Yarmouth or any other ])oroiigh 
is thus brought before the jmhlic it is 
oanly a sample of a very coiisideraI)Ic 
sacR:—and that for every borough wliich 
is thif.s exposed there aie probably ten 
or twenty other borouglis which are to 
a very hinge extent lial)le to the very 
same com^emnation. Notwithstanding 
this, if we go to the House of Com¬ 
mons, wc fiiKl the Parliament of Kngland 
at this moment about ecpially divided, 
and that half the House was in favour 
of the latt; liill. If that be so, what is 
wanted in this poising and balancing of 
the scale? It only wants this, tlial the 
\v^)rking-men of Ihigland should heartily 
thnnv their iiilhiencc into that side 
which is for their interests, and that 
side will i)rcvail. 

^'ou know I have preferred that 
the franchise should be established 
upon what I consider to be the ancient 
y jiractice of the country. 1 am not 
afraid of the j)rinciplos of the Kefonn 
League. I have no fear of manhood 
suftiagc, and no man is more a fiieiid 
of the ballot than 1 am. Jt is a great 
cause which is offered to your notice 
to night. It is a graiui and noble flag 
under which ^ou are aslfed lo enlist 
yourselves. What I would recommend 
you lo do is this—and 1 imagine m) self 
at this moment to be sj)caking in tiic 
ear of every intelligent, sober, and 
thoughtful working-man in tlic three 
kingdoms—let us tiy to move on toge¬ 
ther; let us not split liairs on this 
question; let us do as our fathers did 
thiity-four years ago; let us have asso¬ 
ciations everywhere; let eveiy w'ork- 
shop and factory be a Kefonn Asso- 
^ cialion; let there be in every one of 
^them a correspondent, or a secretary, 
^who shall enrol members and assist 
U this great and noble cause. I w'ould 
recommend that the passages I have 
read from that celebrated and unhappy 
speech should be printed upon cards, 
and should be hung up in every room in 


every factory, workshop, and cluh-house, 
and ineveryplacewlicieworking-men arc 
accustomed to assemble. J,et us rouse 
the spirit of the people against tliese slau- 
derers of a great and nol>Ic nation. 

There will soon come another elec¬ 
tion. The working-men may not he 
able to vole, but they can form them¬ 
selves into a powerful body, and they 
can throw their influence in every 
borough on lire side of the candidates 
who j)ledge themselves to the (]Uestion 
of Kefonn. If they do llu>., you may 
depend u])on it tlicy will change many 
seats, and give a ceitaiii majority for 
Kefonn in the next Kai iiamenl. It may 
be necessary and desiralile lo meet 
J^arlianient again with petitions from all 
parts of the country, signed i)y number¬ 
less names. 'I’liere is no effort which 
the Constiliuion, wliich morality j)eimils 
us lo Use, that wc should leave unused 
and unmade for the purjiosc of furthci ing 
tills great cause; and let us be sure of 
this, that we demand only that the (jues- 
tion of Kefonn shall l»e dealt with by a 
(jovernmenlhonestlyinfavourof Kefonn. 

The Address which has been pre¬ 
sented lo me has referred to 18,^2. I 
remember that time well. My young 
heail then was stirred with the trumpet- 
blast that sounded fioni your midst. 
'Jherc was no ])art of this kingdom 
where your voice w'as not heard. Let 
it sound again. Slieleh out your hands 
to your countrymen in every i>ai‘t of lire 
three kingdoms, and ask them lo join 
)ou in a great and righteous efiorl on 
behalf of that freedom which has been 
so long the boast of Kiiglishinen, but 
which the majority of haiglislmien have 
never yet possessed. I shall esteem it 
an honour which my words cannot 
describe, aiidVhich even in thought 1 
cannot measure, if the population which 
I am permitted to rejuesenl should do 
its full duty in the great stjuggjc which 
is before us. Kcmembcr the great ol>- 
ject for which w’c strive. Care not for 
calumnies and lies. Qpr object is this 
— to restore the llritish Constitution in 
all its fulness, with all its freedom, to 
the British people. 
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[On the 16th of October, a procession of many thousands of the friends of 

Reform passed through tlic streets of tlie city of Glasgow, arid formed in a gr'^at 
meeting on Cilasgow Green. The numbers present h.jvc been variously estimated, 
but it seemed as if nearly all the male population of the city were there. In the 
evening a great meeting was held in the City Hall, and Mr. Bright was presented 
with an Address, ia answer to which this speech was spoken.] 


Mr. Chairman, and Citizrns of no i 
MEAN City, — I accept this Address 
which has been read in your bearing 
and pieseiUed to me, with a feeling of 
deep gratitude to those who Iiave ex¬ 
pressed such friendly feelings towards 
me, but with a deep anxiety wltcn I 
consider the intent and jnuport of the 
document. 1 arn consoled liy legarding 
it as in some <legice a compact or cove¬ 
nant entered into to-night by you and 
those whom you lepiescnt, with me 
and those whom I may be supposed ia 
some degree to re])rescnt, and that we 
covenant together that whatsoever is 
moral for us to do we engage to do 
in the prosecution of that great cause 
which has stirred the heifrt of Glasgow 
lo-day. I can do but little—any one 
man can do but little; but you in your 
vast numbers can do much, by uniting 
with numbers, not smaller, in other 
parts of the kingdom. 

I have a strong sense that the day 
is fast approaching which will see the 
triumph of our cause, and I think he 
must be blind and foolish indeed who 


is not willing to admit that it is a great 
issue wliich is now submiltetl to the 
people of the United Kingdom. Gather¬ 
ings of scores of thoii-,ands of men, 
extending from south to north, must 
have some great cau.se. Men do not 
leave their daily labour, the necessaiy 
occupations t)f their livcit thus to meet, 
unless they believe that there is some 
great question submitted to them in 
which they have a deep and overpower¬ 
ing interest. And the question is this — 
Whether in future the government and 
the legislation of this country shall be 
conducted by a privilegctl class in a 
sliam Parliament, or on the principles 
of the constitution of the nation, through 
its representatives, fairly and freely 
chosen? 

There are persons who will think that 
I am speaking harshly of the existing 
Parliament. Some probably in this 
meeting may think tliat Mr. Beales was 
indi.scriminalc in the tenn whicli he 
used when he spoke of our rcprc.senta- 
lion as being steeped in corruption; 
but I am certain that if the representa- 
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I tion of this iounlry existed in any other 
country, and that its details were ex¬ 
plained to luiglishinen, there arc not 
;^ve l^nglislimcn within the l>ounds of 
Englaiul, or five lirilons within tlio 
bounds of tins i^land, who would not 
admit that the language he has applied 
to the Parliament was correct. 

What we charge against llte Pailia- 
ment is this—that it is cliosen from 
constituencies not only so small that 
they do not and cannot adequately re¬ 
present the nation, but from constitu¬ 
encies so small as to be influenced by 
corruption, and by all kinds of motives 
that are neither national nor paliiolic. 
In our boroughs, for example, the num- 
bei'S for the most part aic \cry small. 
Theie are, I tliink, 254 boroughs in the 
United Kingdom, but there aie only 54 
of these that possess a constituency of 
2,000 electors and upwaids, large and 
fair constituencies being always the 
exception. In Scotland, your borongli 
^constituencies, though not generally 
very large, are larger than those in 
England, and to your lionour it must 
be said that they arc far moic incoirupt 
than Plnglish constituencies. In tlic 
counties the freeholders — those who 
hold land for cultivation—are const,aiilly 
diminishing in numbers, and lliat por¬ 
tion of the constituencies which is not 
composed of fi'^choldcrs i< composed 
of leuanl-farmcrs—the most dcpciulcnt 
class of occupiers, probably, in the 
nation. 

Put now, let me point to one or two 
facts which should ''ink deep in the 
minds of all men. Out of every hun¬ 
dred grown men in tlie United King- 
1 dom eighty-four have no votes. Tliose 
I eighty-four might just as well, for all 
|L purposes of constitutional government, 
far as they are directly concerned— 
^i^osc eighty-four might as well live in 
;^^ussia, where there is no electoral 
.T^stem of government, or in those other 
jibounlries, now very few indec<l, in which 
Parliaments and representations are un¬ 
known, If it be the fact that only sixteen 
:n out of every hundred have votes, it 
also theJfact that those sixteen are so 


arranged, and so placed, that their re¬ 
presentation is in reality almost entirely 
destroyed. If the electors were faiily 
divided amongst all llie Members, there 
would be nearly 2,000 electors to every 
Member ; but wliat is tlic slate of 
things? It is this, that one-tliiid of 
the House of Commons, or 220 Mem¬ 
bers, are actually elected by 70,000 
voles—tliat is to .say, that 220 Members 
of the House of (Commons aie chosen 
by a number of men scallercd over llie 
country, wlio are fewer by almost one- 
half than the number of giown men in 
this city of Glasgow alone. And fur¬ 
ther, one-half of the Ilou■^c of Commons 
is cho.sen byabout 180,000 eleclors, being 
only one-seventh of the whole number 
of electors, and much lielow' the mnnlier 
of men wlio arc to be found in the cities 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow. An<l if 
we come to that great event which 
excites so much inlcicst, but which is 
generally of so little value—a geneial 
election—we find, 1 believe, that not 
more than 10 in 100, not more tlian ten 
per cent, of the whole grown-up male 
[ poj)ulalion of the United Kingdom, ever 
i come to the poll and give their vole for 
the election of a new Parliament. 

With regard to a general election, 
some of you have read, and many of 
you know something of the cost and 
conuption of a general election. I will 
give )ou one in.stance and one j>roof of 
it. It has been my oj)inion all along 
that it was the duty of the Government 
of Lord Russell, after the defeat of their 
Reform Pill during the last session, to 
have dissolved tlie Pailiamcnt. 1 have 
no reason to disbelieve what is assciled, 
tliat Lord Russell himself was of that 
opinion. Put a geneial election was a 
burden which fhe Members of I’ailia- 
ment did not wish to I)ear. I was 
speaking to a Memltcr of the Govern¬ 
ment on this question about ll)e time 
when the resignation of the late Go¬ 
vernment was just about torbe sub- 
miltecl to the Queen, and I was telling 
him that I thought the true policy, the 
constitutional policy, of the Government 
was to dissolve the Parliament. A por- 
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tion of his answer was this:—A Mem¬ 
ber who sits on our side of the House 
had spoken to him about it. He said, 

‘ My election has already cost me 
9,000/.’—and he added, ‘ I have, be¬ 
sides, 3,000/. more to pay.’ He said 
further, what was very reasonable, that 
this was a licavy burden, that it was 
grievous to be borne, that it put him to 
exceeding inconvenience, and, if the 
Parliament were dissolved, he could not 
afford to fight his county or his bo¬ 
rough, as the case might be, but would 
be obliged to retiie from the held, and 
leave the contest, if thcie should be a 
contest, to some one el-»e. Vou will 
believe, then, that the Government weie 
greatly pressed by this consideration; 
and this consulcralion, added, it may 
be, to others, induced them to resign 
office rather tlian to dissolve I’ailia- 
ment. Thus you have a ])roof that 
whereas general corruption and putridity 
arc the destruction of most bodies which 
they affect, the conuj)lion of llic present 
Parliament was, and is, the cause of its 
present existence. 

Now bear in mind that this’state of 
things which I have been describing 
obtains at the present moment, thiily- 
four years after the passing of the great 
Reform Bill. Wlial the C lovernmenl 
must have been bcfoie that Bill was 
passed it is scarcely possible to describe 
or to imagine; but i have no doubt of 
this, that it was one of the worst Go¬ 
vernments in civilized countries, and in 
Europe; and 1 think lliis may be fairly 
argued from the fact of the incessant 
wars in wliich the counliy was engaged 
for 150 years before that Reform; from 
the enormous debt that was cicaled; 
from the crushing taxes that weie fixed 
upon the people; and? woise almost 
than that, from that most infamous law 
which ever passed a Parliament of civi-. 
lized men—the law which limited the 
supply of bread to the people. 

Now, the Clerk of the House o( 
Commons were placed at Temple Bar, 
and if he had^orders to tap upon the 
shoulder every well-dressed and appa¬ 
rently cleanly-washed man who passed 
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through that ancient bar, he had 

I numbered six hundred and fifty-eight; 

I and if tlic Crown summoned llie.se six 
hundred and fifty-eight to be the Pailia-* ^ 
ment of tlic United Kingdom, my honest 
conviction is tliat you would have a 
; better Parliament than now exists. This 
I assertion will stagger some timid and 
1 some good men; but let me explain 
myself to you. It wouhl be a Parlia¬ 
ment, every member of which would 
have no direct constituency, but it 
would be a Parliament that would act 
as a jury that would lake’some heed of 
the facts and arguments laid before it. 

It would be free, at any rale, from the 
class prejudices which weigh- upon the 
picsent House of Commons. It would 
be fice fiom the ovei'shadowing picsciice 
of what aie called noble families. It 
would owe no allegiance to gieat Irffld- 
owiiers, and I hope it W'ould have few'cr 
men amongst it seeking their own gains 
by entering Parliament. 

Willi the Parliament which we havc< 
now and have had, facts and aiguments^ 
go fin' very little. Take that question 
to which 1 h.ave referrcil, of limiting the 
siqiply of bread to the pco[Dlc. The 
Corn-law was on the Statute-book for 
lliirty-one years — sixteen yeais before 
the Reform Bill, and fifteen years after 
the passing of that Bill—but from the 
first hour of its enactment until the 
hour of its flesliuction llie facts and the 
arguments against it were e<]ually clear 
and equally conclusive. They would 
not be convinced though (me arose from 
the dead, and tliat which convinced 
them at last was the occuriencc of a 
great famine in Iieland, w’hich de.slr(;yed 
or drove from the country hundreds of 
thousands of the citizens of the empiie. 

I maintain with the most perfect con¬ 
viction that the House of Commons, ■, j 
representing as it now docs countic'’ 
and boroughs such as 1 have described' | 
docs not iej)resent the intelligence and 1 
the justice of the nation, hut the preju-'* 
dices, the privileges, and the selfishness 
of a class. 

What are the results of this system of 
legislation? Some of them (have been 
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J touched upon in that Address which 
iUhas been so kindly presented to me. 
]^You refer to the laws affecting land. 

^ Are you aware of a fact which I saw 
staled the other day in an essay on this 
subject—that half the land of England 
is in the possession of fewer than one 
hundred and fifty men ? Are you aware 
of the fact that half the land in Scot¬ 
land is in the possession of not moi c 
than ten or twelve men? Aie you 
aware of the fact that the monopoly in 
land in the United Kingdom is glowing 
constantly more and moie close? Ancl 
the result of it is this—the giadual ex¬ 
tirpation of the middle-class as owners 
of laud, and the constant degradation 
of the tillers of the soil. Take a matter 
about which many Scotch farmers know 
something—take the perpetual griev¬ 
ance of the Game-laws. In the llouse 
of Commons that (|uestion can scarcely 
be discussed. The landed interest, as it 
^ did in the late calllc-jdague debate, 
tramples down Government and l;o- 
rough Members and everybody and 
everything that thwaits its inclination. 
Take the general — I am sorry to say 
the too gciicr.al — subseiviency of the 
tenant-farmers in the matter of elections 
in your country—in Scotland. 1 enter- 
lain the hope that you will lead the way 
to the dclivciT.acc of the farmeis ftom 
this slavery. In the last elections for 
Kincardinesliire and for Abeidcenshirc, 
the Icnant-faimers have taken the poli- 
j tics of those counties into their own 
' hands. 1 hope, and I lielicve, that the 
; tenant-fanners of Scotland—the most 
■ enlightened agriculturists that live on 
' the face of the caith—1 hope they, with 
perfect justice, and peifect courtesy to 
their landowners, will still exert their 
^legitimate and right influence in the 
election of Members for the counties of. 
iScotland. ! 

• Hut take—what some of you cannot | 
' comprehend—take the helpless poverty 
of the farm-labourers in the southern 
counties of England. Their wages are 
very low. Their helplessness is ex¬ 
treme. -Their power to deliver them¬ 
selves, their power to combine, seems 


at the lowest ebb. Look at their igno¬ 
rance f A friend of mine—a Member 
of the House of Commons, who lives 
within six miles of the royal tou-n and 
castle of Windsor, told me only the 
other day that he knew the case of a 
family near his house in which lliere 
had grown up eleven children, not one 
of whom could read or write at all. 
And he said that he had lately had in 
his employ upon his property seven 
men, of whom four could neither rend 
nor write, two of them could read most 
imperfectly, and one of them could 
read and write about as well as the 
other two could read. Bear in mind 
that all this exists within six miles of 
the royal castle of Windsor. It exists 
in a neighbourhood where loids and 
s(juircs and established clergymen 
sw arm. Such is the state of ignoiaiice 
of that population at this moment. In 
the county fiom whicli I come, girls 
of the age of from fifteen to twenty 
years aie earning, many of them, I 
believe, double the weekly wages of the 
able-bodied farm-labourer, the head and 
father of a family, in some of the soulh- 
weslcrii counties of England. Hut what 
must be the ignorance of that popula¬ 
tion, that when such wages are oflering 
to them in l^ncashire and Voikshire 
they scarcely hear of them I They seem 
to have no aspiration to better liieir 
condition, and there is no sensible emi¬ 
gration from these wretched counties 
to the more piosperous counties of the 
noith. 

Your Address refers to paiipci ism— 
the gulf of paupeiism. In the United 
Kingdom at this moment theie are 
more than 1,200,000 paupers. The 
pauperism of the United Kingdom last 
year—and it will not cost Ics.s, 1 be¬ 
lieve, this year—cost the ralc-[)ayers— 
those who pay taxes for the relief of 
the poor—more than seven and a half 
.millions sterling, and this docs not in¬ 
clude the cost of many thousands of 
vagrants who also coifte occasionally 
under the name of paupers. Now look, 
I beg of you, to this m^ss of misery. 
It is so great a mass that benevolence 
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cannot reach it. If benevolence could 
do it, there would be no paupeiism in 
England, for in no country do 1 believe 
that there is more benevolence than 
there is in the United Kingdom. The 
kindness of the women of England is 
beyond all measure and beyond all 
praise of mine. There does not exist 
among created beings, beneath the an¬ 
gelic lanks, those who are moie kind 
and cliarilable than the women of the 
United Kingdom. But benevolence 
can toucli scarcely the fringe of this 
vast disorder. There is another virtue 
we could add, and that viituc and that 
<iuality is justice. It is not benevolence 
but justice that can deal \ulh giant 
evils. It was not benevolence that gave 
the ]X‘oplc bread twenty yeais ago, but 
it was justice embodied in the aboli¬ 
tion of a ciuel and a guilty law. But 
justice is imj)ossible from a class. U is 
most certain and easy fiom a nation; 
and 1 believe we can only icaeh the 
depths of ignorance and misery and 
crime in this coimlry by an appeal to 
the justice, tlic intelligence, and the 
virtues of the entire people. 

That Addiess has mentioned another 
question —the (picj^tion of your national 
expendilure, of your army and navy; 
and I will stale only one fact with 
regaul to llie navy. 1 l)elieve since the 
great war, since 1S15. that the navy of 
this countiy has cost moic than lour 
bundled millions steiling. I believe 
that dining the last six yeais it has 
cost as much as the Unileil Stales navy 
during the same lime : we have been in 
a condition of ptofound peace; the 
United Stales have had to build or buy 
six bundled ships, to man them, to fur¬ 
nish them willi muiiitiouc of war, and to 
fight them during the greatest struggle 
that any nation ever waged. And yet 
at this moment, after spending so much, 
we hav6 Sir John Bakington, the great 
reconslructor, coming into office, and 
promising, not to extend the liberties 
of the people, but to reconstiucl a navy 
on which such enormous and countless 
sums have already been sunk. 

Then, take the taxes. Something has 


been done to make the taxes more 
equal; but take the taxes which are 
levied under the name of probate and‘’ 
legacy and succession duties; and 1 
will give you a case which it is just 
]>ossii)le you have heard before from 
my lips. A Member of the House of 
Commons—at least he was so when he 
gave me this fact, though 1 am soiry to 
say he is not one now—a Member of 
the House of Commons told me he had 
had left to him by a j)erson not related 
to him by blood an estate in land worth 
21,000/.; the timber upon it was worth 
11,000/.; altogether 32,000/. The lax, 
when the propeity is left to a peison 
who is not a relation of the man who 
leaves it, is ten per cent.; the lax there¬ 
fore on 32,000/. would be 3,200/.; and 
if any one of you received a legacy l?ke 
that in cash, in shaies, in ships, in 
stock-in-trade, in any of those things 
which arc not lands and houses, he ^ 
would pay 3,200/. But my friend re- t' 
ceiving his legacy in land, and the 
timber \i])on it, j>aid just 700/. And 
why? bor this reason only, that the 
law was made by a landed and pro- 
peilied Bailiamciit, and the owners and 
inheritors of lands and houses weie con- 
bideied specially worthy of its legard. 

But I may bo asked—ami no doubt 
some mail \fho, after thift meeting, will 
take up bis pen to write a ciiticism on 
my speech, or upon this meeting, will 
ask—how comes it, if I’arliamenl is so 
bad, lliat so many good things have 
been done by railiameiit dining the 
last thiily or foity yeais? 1 acknow¬ 
ledge that good tilings have been done, 
and I ought to know, because I have 
been concerned in the doing of some 
of them. But by whom wei e they done ? 
Mainly by that foice in Bailiamcnt ! 
which is sent there by the gieat and 
free borough constituencies of the king- * 
dom. Tlic Members for the great . 
towns—althougli but a minoiily, and • 
not a very large minority — are the 
moving force by which these good 
things have been done. It lias not 
liccn the policy of the Toib's to do 
good things— and I have seen the time 
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when the Whigs have been much less 
zealous about them than I could have 
wished. They have sprung fioni the 
people, and the people have carried 
them. What there has been of real 
representation in Parliament has urged 
tliese measures forward. What there 
has been of sliam rei)resentation lias 
uniformly opposed these measures. 

I am of opinion that the rich people 
of a country, invested with power, and 
speaking generally for rich peojdc alone, 
cannot sufficiently care for the nuilli- 
tude and the poor. They arc jiersonally 
kind enough, but they do not caie lor 
tlie people in tlic bulk. They have 
read a ])assage in Holy W'rit that ‘ The 
jiGor ye have always with you ’—and 
therefore they imagine that it is a pro¬ 
vidential arrangement that a small sec¬ 
tion of the pcojjle shoulil be lich ami 
powerful, and that the great mass of 
the people should be hardworking and 
poor. It is a long distance fiom cas¬ 
tles, and mansions, and great houses, 
and abounding luxuries, to the condition 
of the great mass of the people who 
have no propeity, and too many of 
whom are always on the verge of po¬ 
verty, We know very well all of us 
how much we aie inlluenced by the im¬ 
mediate ciicumstances by wliich we are 
surrounded. The rich lin^ everything 
just as they Iikc. I'hc countiy needs 
no reform. There is no other countiy 
in the world so pleasant for rich jjcople 
as thi.s country. Hut 1 deny altogether 
that the rich alone aic (jualilieii to legis¬ 
late for the poor, any more than tliat 
the poor alone would be (jualilied to 
legislate for the rich. My honest belief 
is, that if w’e could be all called upon 
to legislate for all, that all would be 
more justly treated, and would be more 
happy than we are now. We should 
have then an average; we should have 
the inducnce of wealth and ot liigli cul¬ 
ture, and of those (jualities that come 
from leisure, and the influence of those 
more robust qualities that come from 
industry and from labour. 

Suppose now, without arguing for 
this or titat particular measure oi Re¬ 


form, that we could add another million 
to the existing constituencies, what 
would be the result? We sliould mo¬ 
dify the constituencies. Instead of the 
people coming to the hustings at the 
nomination and holding up their hands 
for this candidate or tliat, and having 
for the most part no power in the elec¬ 
tion, the inhabitants of the town would 
have a much greater power than they 
have now. The constituency would lie 
less open to ihanagemenl than it is at 
])resent; majoriiies on one side or the 
other would be larger and less open to 
corruption; and we should have Mem¬ 
bers wliose opinions and whose conduct 
would be moililied by this infusion of 
new and fresh blood into the constitu¬ 
encies which send them to I’ailiameiit. 
Wc siiouUl do this fuither—we slmuld 
])iing tile rich and the gieal more into 
contact with the people, and into a 
better acipiainlaiice with human wants 
and with the necessities and feelings of 
their coimtr)men. What otlier thing 
would liappen ? I date venture to assert 
this, that Parliament then would not 
levile and slander the people as it does 
now'. Nor would it cheer with frantic 
violence when their countiymen arc <le- 
scribed in hideous and hateful colours. 
Probably what 1 call the i^otany Pay 
view of their countrymen would l)e got 
rid of, and we should have a sense of 
greater justice and generosity in the 
feeling with which they regatd the bulk 
of llie nation. And if tJiere was moie 
knowledge of the people, tlicie woiilil 
assuredly be inoie sympathy with them; 
and I believe the legislation of the 
House, being moie in accoidance with 
the public sentiment, would be wiser 
and liclter in CYCiy resjieet. The nation 
wouhl lie changed. There would be 
among^t us a gieater growth of every¬ 
thing that is good. 

May I ask if there arc any ministers 
of religion in this audience ? 1 have 

sometimes thought that 1 should like 
to have an audience of lour or live thou¬ 
sand of them, to wliom I could preach 
a political seimon, and to whom 1 could 
tell something which I fear their theo- 
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logical schools have failed to teach 
them. An eminent man of your coun¬ 
try, the late Dr. Chalmers, in speaking 
I of the question of free-trade, and par- 
I ticularly of the struggle for the abolition 
of the Corn-laws, uttered some memo¬ 
rable words. Uc said he thought there 
was nothing that would tend so much 
to sweeten the breath of British society 
as the abolition of the Corn-laws. I 
believe now that there is nothing which 
would tend so much to sweeten the 
breath of British society as the admis¬ 
sion of a large and gencious number of 
the w'orking-classes to citizenship and 
the exercise of the franchise. Now, if 
my words should reach the ears and 
reach the heart of any man w'ho is in¬ 
terested in the advancement of religion 
in this country, 1 ask him to consider 
whether there aie not great political 
obstacles to the extension of civilization 
and morality and religion within the 
bounds of tlic United Kingdom. We 
believe—these ministers, yon. and II— 
we believe in a Supreme Ruler of the 
Universe. We believe in llis omnipo¬ 
tence; we believe and we humbly trust 
in His mercy. Wo know that the 
strongest argument which is used 
against that belief, by those who reject 
it, is an argument drawn from the 
miseiy, and the helplessness, and the 
dai kness of so many of our race, even in 
countries which call themselves civilized 
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and Christian. Is not that the fact? 
If I believed that this misery, and this 
helplessness, and this darkness could 
not be touched or transformed, I myself 
should be driven to admit the almost 
ovei whelming force of that argument; 
but 1 am convinced that just laws, and 
an enlightened administration of them, 
would change the face of the country. 
I believe that ignoiance and suffering 
might be lessened to an incalculable 
extent, and that many an Kden, beau¬ 
teous in flowers and lich in fruits, 
might be raised up in the waste wilder¬ 
ness which spreads before us. But no 
class can do that. Tlie class w'hich 
has hitherto ruled in this country has 
failed miserably. It revels in power 
and wealth, whilst at its feet, a tcnible 
peril for its future, lies the midtit^de 
which it has neglected. If a class has 
failed, let us try the nation. That is 
our faith, that is our purpose, that is 
our cry—Let us try the nation. This it 
is which has called together these count¬ 
less numbers of the people to demand 
a change; and, as T think of it, and of 
these gatherings, sublime in their vast- 
ncss and in their resolution, T think I 
see, as it were, above the hill-tops of 
time, the glimmerings of the dawn of 
a better and a nobler day for the coun¬ 
try and for the people that I love so 
well. 
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pHic following speech was made in the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, at a Banquet 
organized by the National Reform LJ[iion. Several Members of the Liberal Party 
were invited to the gathering.] 


I Although, peihaps, this is one of the 
[ most striking and important meetings 
1 which have been helil in this country 
I during the last few years, you will, per¬ 
haps, be suipiised to learn that 1 came 
; to it with a sense almost of indilfercncc: 

I not indifference as to its iinpoilance; 

I but with an absence of that feeling of 
I responsibility wliich has^ jiressed so 
i much upon ni% on some recent occa- 
I sions. For the committee were kind 
enough to send round to their guests 
a li^t of the speakers wlio weie ex¬ 
pected to address the meeting. I found 
them much more numeious llian is 
common, and I found my hame ni.*out 
half way down the list. I look it, 
therefore, for'gi anted that I could come, 
for once, in some degree as a spectator 
v and a listener, rather than as a pro- 
\niincnt actor at the meeting. Some 
Igcnllemcn who were expected to be 
^lere are not here—Mr. Slan^^fekl, be¬ 
cause he is ill; Mr, Layard, because he 
^has not returned from the Continent. 

And Mr. Forster, who seems less able 
• to occupy the lime of an audience when 
he comes into Lancashire than he is in 
, Vorkshir#, has spoken, I may say, ut¬ 


tering the feeling of the whole meeting, 
for a very much sliotler lime than we 
had a right to expect. I shall tiust, 
therefore, to those who come after me 
to say a good deal which I shall not 
take uj) your lime in attempting to say 
to-night. 

During the la.sl mcmoralilc session of 
Pailiameiil you ■will probably recollect 
that it wa.i> a very common thing in tlie 
mouths of the opponents of llie (Jovern- 
ment Rill to say that the vvorking-mcji— 
the aggrieved parly—felt no grievance: 
for they scatccly expressed any favoiit- 
able opinion on the Jhll, or, indeed, any 
opinion at all on the question of tJieir 
own arlinission to tlic fianchisc. 1 was 
repeatedly charged witfi being in llic 
position of a leader in a case, in which 
it was said that! after all, 1 had no clients 
and no followit'g. I'hcre was a general 
taunt uttered that we w cie very much 
c.xaggeraling the case of the woiking- 
mcn, and that the condition of that 
large class was so comfortable and so 
piospcrous that they wcie pcifeclly con- 
tentwith the (Jovenimcnt as it is carried 
on by a Parliament so inadequately re¬ 
presenting the witolc nation. 
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I suspect that the argument, so far 
as it was uttered, and had any force, 
has now been fully and satisfactorily 
answered. But these gentlemen have 
turned right round, and have now 
another thing to say about our meet¬ 
ings. They say that the middle class 
stands entirely aloof, that nobody really 
cares for Reform but the working-men, 
and that no great question can be car¬ 
ried, or sensibly affected, in this country 
by the opinions and action of working- 
I men alone. They point to the great 
meetings that have been held, and after 
; dividing the notorious and proved mag- 
! nitude of the meetings by four or six, 

I they then conclude that there were a 
I few thousands of working-men present; 
but Members of Parliament, manufac¬ 
turers, merchants, and what they call 
the respectable and influential classes, 

' were found to be entirely absent. But 
they forget that these meetings at which 
they say working-men only attended 
were meetings called expressly by work¬ 
ing-men and for working-men. If they 
want to know, or wanted to know, how 
far the main objects of those meetings 
receive sympathy from a more powerful 
class, they might have come to those 
meetings to have learned. In Birming¬ 
ham, as you know, the Mayor was in 
the procession, and the Chief Constable 
of the town took charge of .all the ar¬ 
rangements for it ; and in the great 
Town-hall of that city, the Mayor look 
tlie chair at the evening meeting, and I 
venture to say that it would be impos¬ 
sible in any town in this kingdom to 
assemble upon the platform a greater 
amount of what these gentlemen call 
respectability, wealth, and station in the 
town, than were assembled there and 
then. If they had comd to this liall on 
the evening of the great meeting in 
Manchester, and if they h.id gone to 
the Town-hall of Ivceds, or to the City- 
hall of Glasgow, they would have found 
that after the scores of thousands that 
had attended the great open-air meeting 
in the daytime, there was a meeting 
most important, most influential, om¬ 
nipotent indeed, within that town in 


which it was held. In tfce town of 
Leeds, I was told nearly 1,000 persons 
paid 55. each to attend the meeting in 
the Town-hall, and I think that is some ' 
sign of the class of persons who at¬ 
tended. 

But if there was any question on this 
matter, I would ask those gentlemen to 
come on this platform to-night. Here 
is the largest and finest hall in Britain, 
the largest and finest hall in Europe, I 
believe the largest and finest hall in the 
world, and yet this hall is crowded with 
persons to whom our opponents, 1 think 
generally, unless they were very fas- ’ 
tidious, woulfl admit the term respect¬ 
able and influential. I doubt if there 
has ever been held in this kingdom, 
within our time, a political banquet 
more numerous, more influential, m^re 
unanimous, more grand in every re¬ 
spect than that which is held here to¬ 
night. Just now, it is the fashion to 
flatter and to court the middle class. 
The middle class are told that since the' 
Reform Bill of 1832 political power has 
been in their hands; before 1832 it was 
with the lords and great landowners, 
but since 1832 it has been in the hands 
of the middle class ; and now llie 
middle class are asked whether they arc 
willing to suriender that power into the 
hands of a more numerous, and, as 
these persons assert, a cungerous class, 
who would swamji, not only the exalted 
class of lords and great landowners, the 
highest in social position, but would 
swamp also the great middle ckiss witlx 
whom powder is now said to rest. And 
they try to teach tlic middle class that 
there is .an essentially different interest 
between them and the great body of 
the people who are not yet admitted 
into that class. They say the one 
class is in power, and the other class is 
outside, and out of power, and thcy< 
warn the middle class against admitting^ 
the outsiders into partnership with them ” 
for fear they should dethrone the middle 
class and set up an unintelligent, un¬ 
reasoning, and selfish power of their 
own. 

That is the sort of argument which 
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is used to*thc middle class to induce 
them to take no part in any measure 
I that shall admit the working chiis to a 
5 participation in political power. I should 
be ashamed to stand pii any platform 
and to employ such an argument as 
this. Is there to be found in the writings 
or the speaking of any public man con- 
nccled with the Liberal or the Reform 
party so dangerous and so outrageous 
a policy as that which these men ])ur- 
sue ? When separating the great body 
of the people into the midtlle ami the 
working class, they set class against 
class, and ask you to join with tlic past 
and piesent monoj)olists of power in 
the miserable and peiilous dclennina- 
tion to exclude for ever the great body 
of your countrymen fiom the common 
r^hts of the glorious English Constitu¬ 
tion. There is no greater fallacy than 
this—that the middle classes are in pos¬ 
session of pow er. The real slate of the 
case, if it were put in simple latiguage, 
would be Ihis—tliat the working-meti 
arc almost universally excluded, roughly 
and insolently, from political power, 
and that the middle class, whilst they 
have the semblance of it, are defrauded 
of the reality. Tlie difference and the 
resemblance is this, tliat the working¬ 
men come to the hustings at’nn elec¬ 
tion, and when the returniiy^-officer asks 
for tile show hands, ovciy man can 
hold up his hand although Iris najne is 
not upon the register of voters; every 
working-man can vole at that show of 
hands, but the show of hands is of no 
avail. The nrid<lle class have votes, 
but those voles are rendered Irarmlcss 
and nugatory by the unfair distribution 
of them, and there is placed in the 
voter's hand a weajioii which Iras neither 
temper nor edge, by which he can 
neither fight for further freedom, nor 
defend that which his ancestors have 
gained. 

On a recent occasion, jierhaps it was 
when I last stood on this platform, I 
stated certain facts which have not, 
from tlrat day to this, been contradicted 
—1 stated tlrat out of every 100 men 
thruugh(Ait the United Kingdom, grown¬ 


up men. liable to taxes, expected to per¬ 
form all the duties of life, responsible to 
t)ic laws, 84 were excluded from tire 
franchise, and that 16 only weie in¬ 
cluded, I want to ask wliether the 16 
out of the loo may be said to include 
all the middle class V But there is 
another fact, if possiI)lc more astonish¬ 
ing still, and that is that three men out 
of every joo llnoughoiit the United 
Kingdom do apparently by their voles 
return an .actual majority of the present 
House of Commons. But if a niajoiity 
of the House of Commons be returned 
by a number so small as llnec out of 
every 100 of the men of tlie United 
Kingdom, and if lire other House of 
Barliamerrt asks for no votes at all, 1 
ask you wlictJrer it is not a fact ol the 
most tians[)arent character that power, 
legislative and governing, in this country 
docs not rest with the middle cl.asses? 
What Mr, Forster says is quite true. 
You may have suffrage—this or that, 
but you may have such a distribution of 
])ower tlrat even your {)j‘eseiit re[uesen- 
talion, bad as it is, may be made some¬ 
thing even worse. 

'l ake the case of your Iroroughs, in 
wliicli alone may be said to rest eveiy- 
thiiig that exists in the United King¬ 
dom of a free election. Divide the 
boroiiglis, 254 in miiubcr, into two 
classes, those under 20,000 inhabitants 
and those over that number. Under 
20,000 there arc 145 boroughs; over it 
109. But the boroughs under 20,000 re- 
lunr 215 Meirilrers, against 181 that are 
relunred by lire boroughs over 20,000. 
Birt that gives only a very nrisly i<lea of 
the state of the case. Those boroughs 
over 20,000 inhabitants, having .-^9 
Memljers fewer than the boroughs under 
20,000, still aVe irr this position—tlreir 
Members represent six linres as many 
elector's, seven limes as much pojrula- 
lion, aird fourteen limes as nr‘<ch p^^y- 
mcirl of income-tax as the larger num¬ 
ber of Members re])icscnt. It is clear 
beyond all cavil—for frgures, after all, 
are difficult things to meet and contro¬ 
vert if they arc correct—that your repre¬ 
sentative system, even in the boroughs 
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where alone it exists in any life at all, 
is a representative system almost wholly 
delusive, and defrauds the middle classes 
of the power which the Act of 1832 
professed to give them. 

Your county representation is almost 
too sad a subject to dwell upon. Every 
man who occupies a house or land of 
an annual value less than 50/. is ex¬ 
cluded ; the number of freeholders on 
the whole diminishes, and really there 
remains scarcely anything of indepen¬ 
dent power and freedom of election 
within the majority of the counties of 
the United Kingdom. So, tlicn, I conic 
to this conclusion, that the working 
classes are excluded and insulted, and 
that the middle classes are defiauded; 
and I presume that tliosc wlio lealiy do 
wield the power despise the middle 
classes for their silence under this system. 
When 1 look at the great mi Idle class of 
this counti y, and sec all that it has done, 
and see the political position in which 
it has been to some extent content to 
rest, I cannot helji saying tlial it re¬ 
minds me vciy much of the language 
which the ancient Hebrew patriarch 
addressed to one of his sons. He said, 

‘ Issachar is a stiong ass, couching down 
between two buixlcns.’ On the one side 
there is the imrden of seven and a half 
millions per annum, raised liy way of 
tax, to keep fiom starvation moie than 
1.200,000 paupers within the United 
Kingdom—and on the other hand, and 
higher up in the scale, there is mis¬ 
management the most gross, there is 
extravagance the most icckless, and 
there is waste the most appalling and 
' disgraceful which has ever been seen in 
; the government of any country. And 
this is the grand result of a system 
which systematically shuts out the mil¬ 
lions, and which cajoles the middle 
class by the hocus-pocus of a I’ailia- 
mentai7' Clovernmcnt. 

.Sir, I am delighted beyond measure, 
after many years of discussion, of con¬ 
templation, of labour—in connection 
with this great question—I say I am 
dclighteil to believe that tlie great body 
of the people, call them middle class 
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or call them working class, t*re resolved 
that this state of things shall exist no 
longer. During the last session of 
Parliament there lias been an honest 
attempt made by an honest Government 
to tinker the existing system. For, 
after all, the Pill of the last session, 
honest and well intended and valuable 
as it was, was still but a tinkering 
of a veiy bad system. Put the Tory 
parly refused even to have it tinkered. 
I'liey remind me of a wealtliy but a 
most penurious old gentleman, who 
live<l some years ago in my neighbour¬ 
hood, and who objected very much to 
a tailor’s bill; he said that he had found 
out that a hole would last longer than 
a patcli. 1 am not sure that lliis is 
not the case with Lord Derby and his 
friends; for it was one of their gre^t 
arguments that if the Pill of the Go¬ 
vernment passtxl it would inevitably 
follow that something more would al¬ 
most immediately be demanded. They 
weie so anxious that things should ' 
remain as they aie that they refused to 
admit 2co,ooo more of the middle class 
Ijy the lowering of the county franchise, 
and they refused w'ith equal, peihaps 
with greater pertinacity, to admit 
200,000, but. as I believe, not much 
mo'e than 100,000 working-men, to 
ciceioral rights. 

They would not suppVess nor allow 
tlie suppression of one single rotten 
borough, and in fact there w^ns no alni^e, 
however foul, however intoleiablc, how¬ 
ever putiid, to w'hich they would allow 
the legislative reforming knife to be 
ajqdied; and they determined to keep 
cvcrylliing just as it is. And now tliesc 
gentlemen, with whom we w’cre obliged, 
to our great misfortune, to contend so 
much last session, arc in office. They 
call themselves Her Majesty’s servants; 
but they Iiavc not yet dared to jrroclaim 
that they arc the executive servants of* 
the people. Some of their papers, and 
some papers which are not theirs, give 
us to understand—for the papers are 
often understanding a great many things 
of which they know nothing —that the 
Cabinet meetings held during the last 
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fortnight have landed us in this strange 
position, — that the men who wcio 
against all Reform six inontlis ago, are 
now warmly engaged in concocting a 
mcasuie w^hich shall be satisfactory to 
the gicat body of the Reformers of this 
country. 

My opinion is this:—first of all, tliat 
the papers know nothing about it ; 
secondly, that the (loverninent (^wo aie 
obliged to call them a Cioveninient) 
has not made up its mind at all whether , 

' it will liring in a Reform Rill or not. i 
In point of fact, I>oid Derby is wailing 
to see what the weather will be. An<l 1 
supi>ose they will postpone their decision 
jicrhaps for some few weeks to com<'. 
\\ho knows but that they \\ill ^^ait till 
this day fortnight—or yesleiday foit- 
niglit ? 

Yesterday fortnight, on Moiulay, the 
3rd of Deceml>cr, it is said tliat. fol¬ 
lowing the example of Rirmingham, 
and the West Riding, and (llasgow, and 
Manchester, and Kdinlmigh, the men 
concerned in ll)e trades in l.ondon will 
make what they call a demonstration, 
that is, that on behalf of the question , 
of Reform they will assemble and will I 
peacefully walk lliiough some of the 
main streets of the West Jtnd of London, 
for the purpose of showing that they 
take an inleic^t in this grtat question. 

I know nothing of the auangements, 
except what I sec in the papers; but it 
is said lliat moie than 200.000 men 
have arranged to walk in that jirocession. 

T hear on no mean aulhoiitylhat ceitain | 
persons at the West Lnd aie getting up 
a little alarm at what may happen 011 
the 31 d of December. 

Wliat will happen we all know. If 
the police do not interfere to break the 
: peace, the peace will not be bioken. 
i And, probably, what hajipencd on the 
^ast occasion may lie of some Usc in 
teaching the Home Secretary liis duly 
on this occasion. There are persons, 
douVitlcss, so credulous and so willing 
to wish well of everybody, as to imagine 
that Lord Derby’s Government will 
bring in a satisfactory Reform Bill. 
They say mat Sir Robert Peel and the 


Duke of Wellington canied Calliolic 
Kmancipalion; that Sir Robeil Peel 
and the Duke of Wellington lepealed 
the Corn-law; and why shonld not 
Lord Derby pass a Rofoim Bill ? l.oid 
: Derby is neillici the Duke of Wellington 
\ nor SirRobeit Peel. Ilcdescited both 
I those eminent men in 1S46, lalher than 
unite with them to lepeal the Corn-lav ; 
and he has never sliown, ftoni that hour 
to this, one atom of statesmanship or 
one spark of patiiolism that would lead 
us to expect that, on this occasion, he 
would tuin round, and, neglecting his 
j'ai'ly, do something for his countiy. 

It is all very well to say llial if the 
Government biiiig in a veiy good Bill, 
we who want a vciy good Bill, will siiji- 
poit it. But it is no use dealing in 
jihiaseology and jilatiludes of that kind. 
J.ook at tlie Cabinet of Loid Deil)); 
look what the members of it linve said 
and done (luring late yeais. and during 
the late I’arliamciitary session. I.oid 
j Deiliy has told us that it was his mission 
[ to stem democracy; his fiicnds in the 
llouscofCommons dcelaied last session 
that the passing of that Bill of the late 
(iovcrnmeiit would lie to liand over the 
country to llie dcmociacy of thcwoiking 
classes. Mr. J tisracli. in his speeclus. 
was ingenious lieyond liis fellows, ns 
indeed lie generally is, for if he had not ; 
lieen so, he woiihl not liavc reached tlic j 
jiosilion in which we find him. Ihil 
Mr. Disraeli W’as anxious to cut off all 
ficc election in counties. He is of 
ojiinion, so far as I gather fiom his 
spe('chcs, that llic moie cutiicly l)ic 
enmity leprescnlalion can be made con- 
tcimirious with the great estates of the 
peers and the great IniuhAvneis, the 
nunc entirely it will be* after his own 
fa.shion and his own wishes. No moie* 
jicrilous idea can be enteilaincd by any 
statesman; if yon once get the* nominees 
<if the great landowners and tiic lords 
on the one side of the House, and tlie 
repiescnlatives of cvcryliody else on the 
other side of the Ilou.se, the beginning 
of the end will have* come. And whilst 
Mr. Disraeli is tickling the ears and the 
fancy of the country gentlemen behind 
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him, he is propounding a plan which, 
if it were carried into effect, would end 
in the utter extinction of the political 
power of the country gentlemen and 
the peerage of Imglancl. 

Mr. Disraeli an<l Lord Stanley were 
the men in the last Derby Government 
who proposed to disfranchise 70,000 
county voters whose property was 
within the limits of the boroughs, and 
I cannot believe that men wiio made 
such a proposition seven or eiglit years 
ago can produce a good honest Reform 
Bill now. Lord Stanley made a speech 
dining the discussions on the late Bill 
which his party and their press said 
was unanswerable. Tt was a speech 
leading to this conclusion, that he 
would give no votes to any of the 
working class until he saw, by the dis¬ 
tribution of seals, that those votes could 
be made of no use to them. And Lord 
Stanley lent himself to an unhappy 
trick, intended, as it appeared to us, to 
take the Government and the House by 
surprise, and by which, by gaining a 
sudden and accidental division, he might 
have destroyed both the Bill and tlie 
Government. Lord Cranborne is a 
member of this Cabinet—Lord Robert 
Cecil that was a short time ago. Lord 
Cranborne (piairelled violently with 
Mr. Gladstone because Mr. Gladstone 
said the working-men were of our own 
flesh and bloo<l. He treated that ob¬ 
servation very much in the same way 
that the Carolinian planter and slave¬ 
holder in the Senate of the United 
States would have replied to my frieiul 
Mr. Sumner if he had said that the 
black and white were equal in the eye 
of God, and of one flesh and blood. 
General Peel is a member of tliis Go¬ 
vernment, and he protested violently 
against any reduction of the francliise, 
as indeed did Sir Stafford Northcole, 
who is,' I think, now the President of 
the Board of Trade. 

i I want to ask you whether from these 
men you are to expect, you are to wait 
for, with anxious and hopeful looking 
forw'ard, any Refonn Bill? And, after 
all tliese speeches had been made. Lord 


Derby did his utmost to ])i-evail upon 
Mr. Lowe to become a member of his 
Cabinet. If, after all this, they were to 
attempt to manufacture and introduce 
a Reform Bill, tliey would cover them¬ 
selves and their paity with humiliation. 

I know that in this country politicians 
change sides; office has a wondciful 
effect upon men. I suppose there arc 
men here such as weie dcsciibcd by 
our w'itty friend, Mr. Ilosea Bigelow, 
in painting the character of some poli¬ 
ticians in Amciica. He said of them 
as we perhaps may say of Lord Derby 
and his party,— 

‘ A merciful Providence fashioned them 
hollow, ' 

On purpose that they might their princi¬ 
ples swallow.’ 

But, notwithstanding that provision, 
that merciful provision, for statesmen, 

1 confess that 1 do not believe that the 
Government have determined to bring ^ 
in a Reform Bill, or that they can by 
any possibility bring in a Bill which 
the Reformeis of this country can 
accept. Tlicy have done cvcrytldng 
during the ])ast session by fraudulent 
statements—by insults to the people— 
by the most evident baseness of party 
action — to destroy the moderate and 
honest attempt of Lord Russell to im¬ 
prove the representation. And I do 
not believe that in one shoit year tliey 
can turn round; and, capacious as may 
be the internal cavity of the 'Tory Go¬ 
vernment, I think they cannot in one 
short year swallow all their Consen ative 
principles. 

If a man were to tell me that he had 
a broth composed of half-a-dozen 
poisonous ingredients, and that he 
could make of it a wliolesome dish, 

I should not believe him. And if he 
tells me that Deiby, and Disraeli, and . 
Stanley, and Cranborne, and Geneinl' 
Peel, and the rest of them, after the' 
speeches to which I listened six months 
ago, are about to produce a wholesome, 
ajid salutary, and li!)eral Reform Bill, 

1 must ask him not to impose for a 
moment on my understanding. The 
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enemies of the Bill of 1866 cannot 
become the honest friends of Reform in 
J867—and the conspirators of the ses¬ 
sion which has just expired cannot 
become honourable statesmen in the 
session which is about to open. My 
opinion may be no better than that of 
any other man. This, however, may be 
good advice—that all Reformers should 
be on the watch, for there are enemies 
enough to our cause, and false friends 
enough to convince us that it is by no 
means out of danger. 

But the next Bill—what must it be ? 
One thing 1 think we have a right to 
insist upon, that the next Bill which 
is introduced by a Liberal and Reform 
Government shall be in its sulTragc 
based upon the ancient boiough fran- 
(jhise of the couiitiy. Household or 
rating suffrage has existed for centuries 
in our parishes. It has existed for ' 
many years in our municipal corpoia- | 
tions. It has never been found cither 
in parish or corporation to be destructive 
of tlie interests of the people of those 
circumscribed districts of the country. I 
say, therefore, that we ought to stand by 
the ancient Constitution of England. 1 
believe Lord Russell, speaking of him 
in his private capacity, would be in 
favour of extending the boiough fian- 
chise, at leait to the limits of the 
municipal franchise. There is reason 
to believe that Mr. Gladstone himself 
would approve of such a measure. We 
know that the late Attorney-(/cncral, 
one of the most eminent lawyers and 


one of the most accomplished Members ! 
of the House of Commons, publicly and : 
openly expressed himself in favour of • 
that change. I believe the middle cla^s, i 
as a rule, the Liberal poition of the 
middle class, would have no objection ! 
to see the franchise extended to all ! 
householders in boroughs. 

I believe that, if it were so extended, i 
we should arrive at a point at wliich, 
so long as any of us are permillcd to i 
meddle with the politics of our country, | 
no further change would be demanded. 1 
1 therefore am entirely in favour of it, 1 
because I believe it to be wise in itself, ! 
and because it is the ancient boiougli j 
franchise of this kingdom. I am in 
accoid with our ancient ConstiUilion. I 
would stand by it; wlierevcr it afforded 
support for freedom I would marcli in > 
its track. That track is so i)laiii that 
the wayfaring man, though a fool, need 
not err therein. I would be guided by 
its lights. They have been kept burn- 
ing by great men among our forefathers 
for many generations, f^ur only safety 
in this waifare is in adhering to the 
ancient and noble Constitution of our 
count! y. And w’hcu we have rcsloied 
it to its bygone strength, and invited 
the great body of the people to take 
part in political powder, then the House 
of Commons will be the servant of the 
nation and not its master, and it will 
do the bidding, not of a small, a limited, 
often an ignenant, necessarily a selfish 
class, but the bidding of a great and 1 
noble people. I 
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'"'■ited to preside over a great meeting of the Members of the various 
Irades Unions and Trade Societies in St. James’s Hall. The following speech was 
spoken on that occasion.] ° 


It is about eight years since, in a 
speech which 1 delivered on the rjucstion 
of Parliamentary Reform, that I took 
the oppoi trinity of giving what I thought 
was somewhat wholesome counsel to 
the unenfranchised working-men of this 
country. I told them that the mono¬ 
polists of political power in this country 
would not willingly surrender th.at power 
or any portion of it; and further, that 
no class which was excluded could rely 
upon the generosity of any other class 
for that justice which it crjuld demand, 
and that, therefore, although large 
numbers of the middle class were then, 
and are now, in favour of the enfran¬ 
chisement of a large number of the 
working class, yet that they would not 
make that great effort which is necessary 
to wring political power fiom those who 
now hold it, and to extend it to those 
who are now and were then excluded 
from it. 1 said that if the working-men 
wished for political power they had only 
to ask for it in a manner to show the 
universality of their desire, .and the union 
and the power which they were able to 
bear upon it; and I recollect particularly 
making a suggestion that involved me 
in a good deal of unfriendly criticism, 
namely, that I thought the time h.id 
come, or would soon come, when it 


would be the duty of the working class 
to make use of that great organisation 
of theirs which extends over the whole 
country—the organisation of trades’ .and 
friendly societies for the ]iuri)ose of 
bringing to bear upon the (iovorninent 
the entile power of their just demand. 
1 said, further, that I believed one year 
only of Hie united action of the working 
class ihiough this existing organisation 
would wholly change the aspect of the 
question of Inform. 

Now it appears that fhe wholesome 
counsel which I gave eight years ago 
has become the counsel of all tho.se who 
are in favour of the enfranchisement of 
the working-maii, and that counsel has 
been .adopted recently to a large extent, 
and every man in the kingdom feels that 
the aspect of the question h.as been 
wholly changed. Hut, as has been al¬ 
ready said to-night, it is very difficult to 
please those by whom we are op]ioscd 1 
and, as was said eight years ago, so it is 
s,aid now, that it is very undesirable that 
associations tike these, that were not‘ 
formed for political purposes, should be 
worked for political ends. That is a 
matter of which the members of these 
societies must be held to be the best 
judges. We have known other societies 
which do not profess to be poAical, but 
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which hav^ entered largely into political 
controversy. I know that some years 
ago nearly all the agricultural societies 
of the country were converted into poli¬ 
tical societies, for the purpose of sus¬ 
taining an Act of Pailiaincnt which 
denied an honest and fair supply of food 
to the people of this country; and even 
now%when the agricultural societies and 
farmers’ clubs meet, we have the oppor¬ 
tunity of reading that curious and con¬ 
fused political discussion which takes 
place when the country gentlemen and 
the county Members make speeches to 
flicir tenantry and county suppoitcrs. 
but these ciitics of ours say that this 
measure—the combination of trades’ 
unions for political purposes — is one 
that excites their fears, and is of a very 
^>rmidable nature. It was pieciscly be¬ 
cause it would be of a formidable nature 
that I first recommended it. 'I'hc fact 
I is, that the millions can scarcely move, 

1 but the few who arc timid and in some 
' degree ungenerous in this mailer, feci 
'themselves alarmed. You cannot help 
being numerous ; if you had had belter 
government during the last hundred 
years—if the land had been more in 
the hands of the people and less in the 
hands of a small class—if you had had 
fewer wars, lighter taxes, belter instruc¬ 
tion, and a freer trade, on^-half of those 
in lliis counti^ who are now called llie 
working class would have been, in com¬ 
fort and position, equal to those whom 
w’e call the middle class. Ilul this is 
your great difficulty now, and it is the 
great difficulty of our ojiponcnts — you 
are too numerous, they think, to be 
let in w’ith safely, and they are finding 
out that you are too numerous to be 
kept out without danger. 

But if these associations and the 
combinations of these societies arc 
formidable, who have made them for¬ 
midable? These societies took no part 
in political movements until they were 
challenged to it by the speeches, the 
resolutions, the divisions, and the acts 
of a great party in the Parliament of the 
kingdom. Did they fail to have fact 
and ar^ment in favour of the change 
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proposed last session? No; but fact 
and argument had no effect upon what¬ 
ever there is of reasoning powei in the 
ranks of the Tory party. Did they 
think that the working-men of this 
country—who built this great city— 
who have covered this country ^\ilh 
great cities—who have cultivated every 
acre of its cultivated* area —who have 
made this country a name of j>ower 
through all time and throughout the 
whole world—did they for one moment 
imagine that you wouhl lie down and 
submit, without raising your voice against 
them, to the scandalous .and unjust im¬ 
putations that were heai>ed upon you? 
Did they think that you would be silent 
for ever, and patient for ever, under a 
perpetual exclusion from the beiufits of 
the constitution of your coiiutiy? If 
they arc dissatisfied with this movement, 
what would they have? Would they 
wish that, as men did fifty or sixty 
years ago, instead of making open de¬ 
monstration of your opinions, you should 
conspire with the view of changing the 
political constitution of your counli) ? 
Would they like that you should meet 
in scciet societies, that you shoidd .ad¬ 
minister to each other illegal oaths, that 
you should undcUakc the task of mid- 
niglU drilling, that you should purcliase 
tliroughout I.ondon and the ])roviiices a 
siipi>ly of arms, that you should in this 
frightful and terrible manner cinleavour 
to menace the Government, and to wiing 
from them a concession of your tiglits? 

But surely one of two modes must be 
taken. If there be a deep and wide¬ 
spread sentiment, that injustice is jif) 
longer tolcoablc, then, judging fiom all 
])ast history of all people, one of two 
modes will be taken, cither that nuxle 
so sad and Vo odious of scciet con- 
s])iracy, or that mode so grand and so 
noble w'hich you have adopted. You 
have at this moment across lh(*Channel, 
if the re])orts which tlic (lovenimcnt 
sanction arc true, an exhibition of a 
plan which I deplore and condemn. 
You have there secret societies, and 
oaths, and drillings, and arms, and me¬ 
naces of violence and insurrection. Is 
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there any man in England who would 
like to see the working-men of Great 
Britain driven to any such course in de¬ 
fence or in maintenance of tlicir rights ? 
Well. I hold, then, that all men in 
this country, whatever be their abstract 
opinions on this question of a wide ex¬ 
tension of the suffrage, should really 
rejoice at the noble exhibition, the 
orderly and grand exhibition of opinion 
which has been made by the working¬ 
men of England and Scotland during 
the ]iast three montlis. 

I said that if tlierc be a grievance— 
a deep-seated sentiment that there is a 
grievance—there must neccssaiily be a 
voice to express and to proclaim it. 
What is the grievance of which you 
complain? You are the citizens, the 
native inhabitants of a country wliich 
is called constiUitional; and what is 
meant by that is that your government 
is not the despotic government of a mon¬ 
arch, nor the oJigarchical government of 
an oligarchy; but that it is agovernment, 
a large and essential portion of which is 
conducted by honestly-elected rci^resen- 
talives of the people; and thegiievancc 
is this—that this constitution, so noble 
in its outline and so noble in its purpose, 
is defaced and deformed, and that when 
you look at it it seems in this respect 
absolutely worse than any other repre¬ 
sentative constitution existing in the 
world. For I believe iheie is no repie- 
sentalion whatsoever at this moment in 
America or in Europe that is so entirely 
deformed from its naluial, just, and 
beautiful proportions, as is the repre¬ 
sentative system of this country. What 
can be more clear than this—that the 
aristocracy of land and of wealth usurp 
the power in both Houses of Pailiament? 
The Lords represent lliemsclvcs, and 
generally the great landowners, with 
great fidelity. But, at the same time, 
we must-admit and deplore that at least 
one-half of the House of Commons is in 
fast alliance with the majority of the 
House of fvOrds. 

Now, I have said before—I repeat it 
again—that there is no security whatso¬ 
ever for liberty under any government 
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unless there be an essentia? power in 
a fair representation of the nation. An 
illustrious man, the founder of the great 
province, and now the great vState of 
Pennsylvania—William Penn—in the 
preface to his Constitution for that 
province—a Constitution of the widest 
and most generous freedom—uses these 
words:—‘ Any government is free to the 
people under it, whatever be the frame, 
wlicre the laws rule, and the people are 
a party to the laws; and more than this 
is tyranny, oligarchy, or confusion.’ 
Now, let us ask ourselves, can it bo 
fairly said, can it be said without the 
most direct falsehood, that the people' 
of this country, tlirough the House of 
Commons, are really n paity to the 
laws that are made? It is not at all 
disputed that only sixteen out of evcr)t 
hundred men are now on the electoral 
rolls, and are able, all other circum¬ 
stances favouring, to give their vote at 
a general election; and it is not dis¬ 
puted that half the House of Commons 
—that an absolute majority of that 
House—is elected by a number of 
electors not exceeding altogether three 
men out of every hundred in the United 
Kingdom. 

1 have taken the trouble to make a 
little calculation fiom the facts contained 
in a very useful book, published Ijy a 
very old friend of mine,' Mr. Acland, 
called the ‘Impeiial Poll-Book,’ from 
which a great amount of valuable in- 
formalioti may be had upon this question. 

I have taken out the number of voles 
given at the last contested election tliat 
has been held for every borough and 
county in the United Kingdom since the 
passing of the Reform Bill, and I find 
that there being, so far as I know, at 
least one contest in every place since 
that time, the whole number of votes 
given at lire contest in every borough 
and county is short of the number of 
900,000, which is about one in eight 
of the men in the countiy; and if you 
deduct fiom that number the double 
votes, that is tire men who vole for 
more than one county, or who vote for 
a county and a borough, in al?* proba- 
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bility therl would not be registered 
more than 800,000 votes at a general 
election in the United Kingdom where 
there was a contest in every county 
and in every borough. liut I take tlie 
election of ih'59, which is the last the 
particulars of whicli are given in llic 
‘Imperial Poll-liook,’and I find there 
that the whole number of voles regis¬ 
tered, so far as I could make them 
out, at the general election of 1859, 
was under 370,000. Now, deduct the 
double voles from this, an<l probably 
there would not be at that genet al 
election, or at the general election of 
last year, more than 300,000 or 3*20 000 
men who recorded tlieir votes. .Some 
other allowances must be made. There 
are horoughs, and tlicrc may be counties. 
m which llic opinion falls so much on 
one side that there could be no chance 
of a contest. For example, in the ho- 
rough which T am peimitled to represent 
there would be no contest, and Iheic- 
forc that borough would not sujiply 
any figures to those figures which 1 am 
quoting. Ihil there aie many borouglis, 
as we all know, in which there is no 
contest; in some hoioughs there is no 
contest because there is no freedom of 
election. And theie are many counties 
in which there is no contest because 
there is no freedom of election in those 
counties. Put 1 (juotc these numhcis 
to show to you that when the Queen 
orders through lier Ministers what is 
generally called an aj>pcal to the 
country, it is al the very utmost an 
aj>peal to 800,000 electors, and in 
all probability the appeal is answered 
by registeicd voters numbeiing fiom 
300,000 to 400,000. 

After this, then, I undertake to say 
that the people are not, in the sense of 
our Constitution, a patty to the laws, 
and that the govcniment of the United 
Kingdom, in the sense indicated in the 
quotation that I have made from Wil¬ 
liam Penn’s preface to his Constitution, 
is not free to this people. And let me 
tell you, what doubtless many men have 
not thought of, that there is no form of 
governnfent much worse than the govern¬ 
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ment of a sham representation. A Par¬ 
liament like our Parliament has Mem¬ 
bers enough, and just enough of the 
semblance of rcprescnlalion, to make it 
safe for it to do almost anything it likes 
against the true interests of the nation. 
There is nothing so safe as a Parliament 
like this for the commission of what is 
evil. There is not repAsentation enough 
to make it truly icsponsiblc to the 
intelligence, and the viitiic, and the 
opinions of tlio nation. 

Take a case wlrich is in the recollec¬ 
tion of all of us. Is there any man in 
tlie world who believes for n moment 
that any monarch that cvei sat <»n the | 
Fnglisli thiTUie wo\dd have dared in t 
1815 to have passed the Coin-law' to j 
have brought into action in this city of 
London, horse, foot, and aitilleiy—to 
have surrounded his own palace—and 
to have beaten off tlie people who wete 
prolesling against tlie enactment of that 
law? Put flic Pailiament of ICngland 
did that, and a Pailiament of laml- 
owiiers, for the express and only pur¬ 
pose of increasing their own leiits by 
the sacrifice of liie comfort, the plenty, 
the health, and the life of the gical 
body of the jieople. 

Put to come only to the last session 
of I'ailiament. Wc will not go back to 
the time before the Reform Act. We 
will oidy go to the last session of Par¬ 
liament. I.ook at their responsibility 
then, and their sense of resjxiiisihilify. 
Look at the moderation ot that Pill 
which was bi ought in by tlie late 
Clovernmcnt. Was it possible to have 
proposed a more niodeiate measure 
than that of the late Goveinmeiit? 
Well, but what liappened? A Pailia- 
nient of landowners and of ricli men, 
who have wholly despiseil that great na¬ 
tional opinion which has been exhibited 
during the last three or four months, 
resisted that measure with a ^pertinacity 
never exceeded, and with an amount of 
intrigue, and I say of unfairness to the 
Govei’iiment, which they durst not for 
one single night have attempted if they 
had felt any real responsibility to the 
people of this country. And now they 
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resist up to this moment, and for au|^ht 
I know may resist when they meet at 
the beginning of February next, and 
they may possibly resist uiUil the dis¬ 
content which is now so general sliall 
become universal, and that which is 
now only a great exhibition of opinion 
may l)ecome necessarily and inevitably 
a great and menacing exhibition of 
force. 

These opponents of ours, many of 
them in Parliament openly, and many 
of them secretly in the press, have 
charged us with being llic promoters of 
a dangerous excitement. They say we 
are the source of the danger which 
threatens; they have absolutely the 
effrontery to charge me with being the 
friend of public <lisordcr. 1 am one of 
the people. Surely, if there be one 
thing in a free country more clear than 
another, it is that any one of the peo¬ 
ple may speak openly to the pcijplc. 
if I speak to the pcoj^Ie of their rights, 
and indicate to them the way to secure 
them—if I speak of their danger to the 
mono])oUsts of power—am I not a wise 
counsellor, both to the people and to 
their rulers? .Suppose 1 stood at the 
foot of Vesuvius oi Ftna, and, seeing a 
hamlet or :t homestead planted on its 
slope, I said to the dwellers in that 
hamlet or in that homestead, You see 
that vapour which ascends from the 
summit of the mountain, d'liat vapour 
may become a dense, black smoke tiiat 
will obscure the sky. You see that 
trickling of lava fiom the crevices or 
fissures in the side of the mountain. 
That trickling of lava may become a 
river of fire. You hear that inutteiing 
in the bowels of the mountain. That 
mutteiing may become a bellowing 
thunder, the voice of violent con¬ 
vulsion that may shake half a continent. 
You know that at )our feet is tlje giave 
of great. cities for which there is no 
resurrection, as history tells us that 
dynasties and aristocracies have passed 
away and their name has been known 
no more for ever. If I say this to the 
dwellers upon the slope of the moun¬ 
tain, and if tlicre comes hereafter a 
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catastrophe which makes the world to 
shudder, am 1 responsible for that 
cntastro])he? I did not l)uild the moun¬ 
tain, or fill it W’ilh explosive materials. 
1 merely warned the men that weie in 
danger. 

So, now, it is not I who am stimu¬ 
lating men to the violent pursuit of 
their acknowledged constitutional rights. 
We arc merely about our lawful busi¬ 
ness— and you are the citi/ens of a 
countiy that calls itself fice, yet you 
are citizens to whom is denied the 
greatest and the first blessing of the 
coiislitution under which you live. If 
the tiuth must be told, the Tory parly 
is the turbulent party of this nation. 
I left tlic last session of rarlinmcnt 
just al)out the time when the j)iesent 
Ministers, successful in their intiiguca, 
acceded to office—I left the Pailianicnt 
with a feeling of sadness, of disgust, 
and of appiehension. 1 said to myself, 
I may as well judge of the future by the 
j)ast. The rarliamenl of England will 
not do justice to the people until there 
happens something that .will suddenly 
oj)en their eyes. 1 remember what took 
place in the year 1829 when the Duke 
of Wellington said: ‘ I'.illier give jio- 
litical ])ower and leprcscnlalion through 
Catholic Members to the Catholics of 
the United Kingdom, or ^ncounler the 
})cril and loss of civil w'ar in Ireland.’ 
Up to that moment Parliament had 
refused to do it. Then Pailiament con¬ 
sented and the thing was done. In 
1832 you were within twenty-four hours 
of revolution in tins country. Tliis 
great class which sits omnipotent in one 
House, and hardly less so in the other, 
miglit then, and probably would have 
been exlinguislicd, and what there would 
have been left except the people it is 
difficult to imagine. 

In 1846, although every intelligent 
man in every country throughout the 
world admitted the justice and force of 
our arguments against the Corn-law, it 
still rccfuired the occurrence of a crush¬ 
ing and desolating famine in Ireland—a 
famine which destroyed as many lives 
in that country as would have been 
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destroyed ty a great war, and which 
drove into exile as many of the people 
of that island as would have been 
diiven into exile by the most cruel arid 
relentless conquest—it required all that 
before the Parliament of England, the 
men amongst whom I sit, and whose 
faces are as familiar to me as those of 
any pcrs(jn whom I know in life—I say 
that it required all that before Parlia¬ 
ment would consent to give up that 
intolerable wrong of taxing the bread 
of an industiious people. Now, sup¬ 
pose that the llill which was biought 
into the House last session as a Fian- 
chise Pill only—which was done, as was 
admitted by Lord Kussell. in adoption 
of advice which I had publicly given to 
the Government, and wliich advice I 
l^elicvt* was eminently sound, and ouglit 
to be followed whenever lliis question 
is dealt with again by a Liberal and 
honest Government — I say, su])posc 
that that Pill, instead of being met witli 
every kind of unfair and uugencious 
opposition, liad been wisely accci)tc(l 
by the House of Commons and become 
law, what would have been llie state of 
the country during the present autumn 
and winter? It would have been one 
of rejoicing and congratulation every¬ 
where; not l)ecause tlie Pill included 
everybody an<l satisfied e^eiylxidy, but 
all working-nft:n w'ould have fell that 
the Ijarricr created at the Kefurm Pill, 
if not absolutely bioben down, was at 
least so much lowered that llic exclusion 
was much less general and less ollensive. 
You would have ha<l tliis result, lliat 
we, the people in these islands, would 
have been no longer two nations, \\ e 
should have felt more—that hcnccfoitli 
we aie one pcojilc. Eveiy clemcril of 
strength in tlic country would have 
been immeasurably strengthened, and 
there would have been given even to 
the humblest of the unenfranchised a 
feeling of hope wdiich would have led 
him to believe in, and to stiive after, 
something higher and better than tliat 
to which he had hitherto been able to 
attain. 

Now,•who prevented this? Surely 
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we did not prevent it. \Vcwho thought 
we w'cre speaking for the general good 
of the people, we accepted the measure 
with an honourable sincei ity and fulelity. 
We said th.at it is good to the point to 
which it steps forwaul. It is perfectly 
honest; it is no trick or subterfuge. It 
will give salislaction to some hundicds 
of thousands, and it will give tliat 
which is as great a boon—it w'ill give 
hope to millions whom it docs not 
include- and theicfuje, in perfect hon- 
ourablencss, we accepted that measure. 
And w'ho opposed it? None other 
could eftectually oppose it than Lord 
Derby and the parly of which lie is the 
acknowledged aii<l liuste<l le ader. They 
and he opposed and rejected that Pill, 
and they and he are responsible for 
what has been done since in the coun¬ 
try as a necessary and inevitable coii- 
se(]uence of tliat rejection. Lord Derby 
now' stands nearest to the Tliionc, and 
I venture to say that he is not a strength 
but a weakness to that Throne. Py Ids 
conduct — and by tire conduct of his 
party, which he adopts - he thwarted at 
once tlic benevolent intentions of the 
Crow n and the just expectations of the 
pc(;ple. 

I confess that I am astonished at the 
conduct of the Tory party in tliis m.'it- 
tcr. When the Pill was introduced 
into the House of Commons, it ap- 
pearc<l to rue to he lire very last that 
any statesman with a spark of sense or 
lioiiesty could offer any opposition to, 
and 1 (lid not believe that on the other 
side of the House tlieic w as. 1 w ill say, 
if you like, bitter paitisansldp or sluj)!- 
dity enough to induce them to fight 
a combined battle W’ilh all who would 
join them f(;r the purpose of rejecting 
that Pill. Oife would suppose that the 
present Government had lioubles enough 
on hand in what is called the sister 
country without urging the jreople to 
excitement hcie. liel.ind, as 1 have 
described it before Iiidrmen, is the 
favoured field on whicli all the policy 
of the Tory party has been exhilrited, 
displayed, and tried. In Ireland the 
Habeas Corpus Act is suspended. In- 
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dividual liberty, except by consent of 
the Executive, is abolished; troops are 
pouring into the country ; iron-clads, it 
is said, arc ordered to the coast to meet 
some, I hope and believe, imaginary 
foe; and the country gentlemen anti their 
families are reported to be fleeing from 
their ancestral hpmes to find refuge in 
garrison towns ; and all this is tlie mag¬ 
nificent result of the policy of that pai ty 
whose head and hope is Eoul Deiby. 
And even now, up to this very last 
session of Parliament, that party has 
had no remedy for this state of tilings 
but that ancient, and rude, and savage 
remedy, the remedy of military force. 
But with all this in Ireland, greatly 
exaggerated, as 1 hope and believe, by 
some public writers,yet still with enough 
to cause pain and anxiety, was it a judi¬ 
cious course for tlic jircscnt party in 
power to create a great excitement in 
Great Britain? I say that Ix>rd Deihy, 
as the representative of his parly in 
Parliament, is himself the fomentor of 
discord, and that hi^. party, and not our 
party, is at this moment the turbulent 
element in English political society. 

And let me tell this party— 1 tell them 
nothing from this platform that I have 
not told them upon the floor of the 
House of Commons—let me tell them 
that this qucsti»)n will not sleep. Some 
months ago there was a remarkable 
convention held in Switzerland com¬ 
posed of men of eminence and character, 
by which an address or mcimjiial was 
prepared and forwarded to the Govern¬ 
ment of the United Slates, congiatulaling 
them upon the close of their gigantic 
struggle, and ujion the establishment of 
universal freedom tliroughout the uitlc 
bounds of the republic. _ I'hcre was a 
passage in that memorial, an exjjression 
of true philosophy and true statesman¬ 
ship, to this eftect : ‘ Unfinished ques¬ 
tions have no pity for the repose of 
nations.’ That referred to the gieat 
question of negro slavery; but it is just 
as true when it is applied to the ques¬ 
tion before us, where from five to six 
millions of grown men in this United 
Kingdom, under a Constitutional Go- 
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vernment and with a representative 
system, are shut out directly and pur¬ 
posely from that Constitution and 
Kepresentatioii. 'I'his great (jucstion 
which we arc debating to-night is an 
unfinished question, and, as tlie .Swiss 
express it, it will have no pity for the 
rcpo.se of this nation until it is a finished 
question. 

I observed to-day, in a newspaper 
considered by some to be of great 
authority, that the working-men aie 
suj)posed by what are called our belters 
— lor that paper only wiilcs for our 
betters—they arc supp()sed to have now 
done enough, and they arc exhorted — 
by the very hand, probably, which 
during the whole of the last session of 
]\arliament was doing all it could against 
them — to stand still and wait for ific* 
action of Parliament. But it is the 
same Parliament, it is the same House 
of C’ommons which 1 left with sadness 
and apj)ichcnsion in July last. There 
arc in it yet the men who, on our side ‘ 
of the House, betrayed the cause which 
they were supjiosed to sit there to 
defend, and the only change that we 
know of is, that tlie men who threw 
out with all terms of ignominy tlie Bill 
which we wished to jiass last session, 
are now .and will be in I'cbruary next— 
if they do ngt break in nieces liefore— 
tlrey will be then on*the Treasury 
bench, and will l.ake that leading and 
authoritative position in the House 
which belongs to the Ministers of the 
Crown. 

1 differ from this writer altogether; 

I would not put any confidence in the 
course to he taken by this House of 
Commons if 1 were a man unenfran¬ 
chised and asking for a vote. I should 
like them to tell me that they had 
wholly repented of the cheers with 
which they met all those vile and 
violent imputations upon your character. * 
My opinion is this: that your duty, 
your obvious duty — a duty fiom which 
you cannot escape — is to go on as you 
have begun, to pel feet in eveiy part of 
the country your oiganisalion in favour 
of your cnfiaiichisemcnt. It iil to bring 
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every socit^y vrilh which you uic con¬ 
nected, to give itself for a time - it u ill 
only he a ihort lime - to the woiking 
out of your jiolitical ledemptiou. 1 
should advise you, whether you are 
supporteis of the Reform League in 
l.oudoii, or arc .connected in any way 
with the Refoim Union of M.anehcsier 
or any similar association, to establish 
a system of small, but weekly or 
monthly contributions. l.fo not allow 
my fiiend Mr. lieales — or my ancient 
! friend and political brother, Mr. (deotge 
Wilson of Manchester—do not allow 
them to want the means to cany on and 
direct the gieat societies of which they 
ate chiefs. And let me beg of you, 
more than all else, to have no jealousies 
amongst each other. Give our Ghaii- 
man his due ; give Mr. lieales and the 
council their due; give every man who, 
with a single eye to this great (luestion, 


is working zealously in your cause, his 
due, and help in every way you can 
every honest endeavour to bring this 
great national (luestion to such a soliil 
and final issue, that it shall no longer 
di tuib the repose of this nation. 

And lastly, 1 beg of you to rise to 
something like a just contemplation of 
what the great issue is for which you 
are contending. It. is to make you 
citizens of one of the noblest nations 
on the face of the eaith—of a nation 
which has a gi.and history in the past, 
and which 1 tiust, paitly tinough your 
help, will have a still gi.andcr hisloiy 
in the hiture. Let me beg of you. 
then, and it is the last woid 1 m.iy 
sjieak to you to night, that, in all 
you ilo, you may be animated by a 
gicat and noble spirit, for you have 
set your hands and hcaits to a gieat 
and noble work. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, JUNE 20, 1867. 

From Hansard. 

[The Government Reform Bill proposed to permit the vote to be given by * Voting- 
papers/ and not to require personal attendance at the Poll. This was objected to by 
the Opposition on the ground that it would aJTord opportunity for fraud and for 
practices inconsistent with freedom of election. The Government proposition was 


rejected.] 

I THINK the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has con¬ 
cluded his speech with perfect fairness, 
and left the decision to the House in 
a way worthy of the position he oc¬ 
cupies. The dc'liate has been one of 
considerable satisfactitm to me, for 
whatever 1 may think of the proi)ositiou 
as it now stands, 1 cannot conceal fiom 
myself the fact that the aiguments both 
) on this and on that side of the House 
i le^ us a great deal fuilher than the 
proposition itself; and should end, after 
this wide extension of the suliiage, in a 
change wltich in almost eveiy other 
country has been made — namely, in 
cstablisliing the vote by ballot. 'I'here 
are two divisions of this question, and 
to one of them the right hon. Gentle¬ 
man applied himself; and other Mem¬ 
bers also touched upon the same—that 
is, with regard to oul-volcrs. 

1 believe, if wc were establishing a 
system of representation for the iirst 
time, that we should do in counties 


what we do in bmoughs—wc should 
take care that all the electors of the 
counties should be resident in the 
comities. . A diflereiit system prevails, 
and I do not recommend that it should 
be interfered with; but 1 suggest that 
you should not, for the purpose of aid¬ 
ing the extension of the present system 
by adding to the noii-iesident voters, 
make a substantial change for which 
no substantial reason has been given. 

The hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets has made a speech — one of 
the best and the most convincing that I 
liave heard on the subject. He leferred 
to what might be done by certain per¬ 
sons at certain Clubs. Tire Reform 
Club is very near the Carlton. If a * 
man wants to go to one he is driven,*' 
not invaiiably, but occasionally, to the 
other. Wliat the hon. Gentleman says 
might be done at the Reform Club 
might also be done at theCaiUon. But 
what has been done? 'Fake the case 
of a small Scotch county in which there 
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was a contest at the last election. The 
losing candidate had a decided majority 
of the resident voters in the county, and 
yet he did not take his seat in this 
House, and this through the influence 
of large proprietors—and of strangers 
whose votes might be called in question 
as contrary, if not to the letter, to the 
spirit of the law. These voters over- 
nilcd the votes of the resident con¬ 
stituency, and the candidate who had 
tlie iTiajoiity of tlie resident votes was 
defeated, and his opponent is, [ pie- 
sumc, at tliis moment silting somewhere 
in this House. [Cries of ‘ Name.’] Let 
any Gentleman who wants to know tlic 
name ask the Scotch Memlier who sits 
nearest him. 

I liust th.at the decision of the House 
tiiis session, and the ])assage of this 
Hill, will lead to a more salisfactoiy 
representation of the countiy. 1 theie- 
foic hope that there is no Memher of 
! tlie House who would wish to see the 
system I have just dcsciihed indefinitely 
evlcndcd. And I am not speaking as 
against the iiilluencc of landed pro¬ 
prietors alone; there arc other in¬ 
fluences that can play thi.s game. I 
locollect some years ago, dining the 
discussion on the Corn-laws, that the 
friends of the Anti-Coin-law- League 
resolved to purchase freeholds in some 
counties, and ihreatencd to change the 
leprcsentation of those counties. In a 
case like that it would be a great I)ar 
to such a movement, that cvciy voter, 
at the lime of an election, should travel 
to the county whcic his freehold was 
situate. It is not the true policy of 
the country — it is contrary to the in- 
Iciesls of the country — it is opposed to 
the purity and reality of the electoud 
system, that you should give even to an 
eminent lawyer like the hon. and learned 
, ^ Gentleman on the front bench, or to 
■ any landlord or club, any greater induce¬ 
ment than now exists to obtain votes in 
counties where people do not lesidc, for 
the purpose of interfciing with tlie real 
and honest representation of the rcsi- 
[ dents ofj.he county. 

There are many small counties—some 


in England, some in Wales, and several 
in Scotland—in w'liich there would he no 
difliculty, under this system, of placing 
as many persons on the register a^, would 
defeat the honest rights of tlic electors 
of those counties. The right hon. 
Gentleman dwelt on the success of the 
system as tried in the Univor.siiies; and 
some Gentlemen smfled because they 
thought he meant—wliat 1 am sure he 
did not mean-that it had iiroved suc- 
cesslul in dislodging a late Menil>cr for 
the University ol Oxford. But that is 
a small matter; and, if England weic 
appealed to, England w^ouhTsay that it 
is of great advantage to the country that 
tliat ilislodgement has t.aken place. But 
wliile the right hon. Gentleman defends 
the mcasiue on account of Us success ' 
at Oxfoid University, the right hon. 
Baronet tlie Rlendier for Huiitwicli 1 
adniitled that the case W'as so eiitiiely ' 
dilfeieiit that he would not liase hi?, 
aiguincnl in favour of the Bill on any¬ 
thing that had hippened, or eouid 
happen, in connection with the learned 
Universities of the country, 'j'he Com¬ 
mittee on whieli llio lion. Memher for 
llie 'J'owcr H.imiets sat, h.ad the whole ■ 
of the mailer befoic it; and that Com¬ 
mittee saw tile great differenee between 
the ciicumstances of the Univeisilies 
and of the gieat conslituencies ol tlie 
countiy; and they distinctly—I know 
not il they weie unanimous—lejccteil tlie 
})iop(;sition in regaid to tlic countiy at 
laige, and decided on sj>ecial gioimds I 
that the plan might only lie safely 1 
adopted in legard to the Univeisilies. | 
I now j)ass to the other biaiuh of the | 
subject. My own belief is that il Is | 
b.id. Jt seems to me that il lias rot 
the good effect —and I ha\e ne\er 
<lenied that tliere is some good in the 
system —of open voting. It cseajits 
from that which you have always 
claimed as the great advantage? of open 
voting, that is, tlie general publicity 
and influence of public ojiinion, mid 
what you call the salutaiy effect of a 
man perfonning a gteal [lulilic duty in 
the face of his fellow-mcn. It is clear 
that the whole of that is got rid of by 
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his system. [Cheers and cries of ‘ No.’] 
It is clearly got rid of so far as this 
system will work. 

The right hon. Gentleman calls it a 
permissive Till. Of course, to inrli- 
viduals it is peimissive, hut on the 
whole countiy it can hardly l)e so 
styled. Wherever, heiiig permissive, 
it is employed, ic Avill entirely seciite 
the voter fiom that public opinion under 
which c\eiy man in some degree acts 
when he goes to the ]>oll and gives liis 
vote in tile face of his fellow-electors 
and townsmen. On the other liand, 1 
complain of it vcjy much, on this 
ground: that whilst it altogetiier 
shclleis him from public oj)iiiion, it 
docs not in the least give him the ad¬ 
vantages of secret voting, 'i'lic advan¬ 
tages of tlic really seciet vole aie these. 
You may estimate them at less llian 1 
do, but 1 think they arc these—that 
when a man votes tlivrc is no power 
on earth to intcrfeie with him but Ids 
own conviction as to what he ought 
to do, and he has a ])erlect freedom to 
carry out these convictions in Ids vole. 

Now, a jnoposilion winch is so great 
a change that it repudiates all which 
you have said to be good in open voting, 
and does not accc|)t a single pailicle of 
the good whicli w'e have saitl belongs 
to secret voting, at least is not a pio- 
position wldeli should be accepted 
hastily by the House. The light hon. 
Gentleman, following tlie cxamjde of 
many hon. Members, dwelt upon tiic 
expenses of county elections. J think 
those expenses aie most deplorable. 
1 was sjreaking to a Gentleman in 
this House the other day who said 
he was a candidate for ten days in 
a county which is neither veiy large 
nor very populous, and ‘ in those ten 
days his expenses were 4.000/. I know 
another candidate—I think I am not 
mis-stalK-g the facts—who polled 2,000 
voles, and they cost him 8,000/. Ihil 
that expense is by no means all con¬ 
nected with the carriage of void's; a 
very large portion is connected with 
that hateful and intolerable system of 
legal agency, which is, I believe, all 


but universal in the counties, and which f 
unfortunately ple^’ails to a very laige 
extent in a great number of boroughs, 

But there cannot be the smallest doubt '' 
that it is possible to cuic that evil with¬ 
out this -clause. Willi regard to tlic 
resident voters of a county, you miglit 
establish— and csla])lish chcajdy—poll- 
iiig-boolhs in so many districts that no 
man will liave to go faitlicr than he 
has to go every veek to market, and 
very often he would liave to go no 
faither than he goes on Sunday to 
chinch. 

The noble I.oid the Member for 
Stamford (Loid Ctanborneb who nuide 
.as goo<l a sj)cecli as could be made in 
f.ivour of this clause, spoke of ])ersons 
who could not gel to the poll—sick 
people ami nervous peo|)lc. J am no' 
speaking of tlie sick, liecausc we ought 
not to make special laws for a compa¬ 
ratively small ))oition of the peojde, 
and those who aic sick are much better 
in their looms and in bed, than taking 
any jiait wliatever in the exeitemenl of 
a contested election at a time when 
they are suffeiing mental and bodily 
depression. The noble Loul said there 
are many vvlio do not go to the poll. 

1 think he is entiiely mistaken. 1 have 
had several contests in the course of 
my political career. Two contests in 
tlie city of Din ham, two Or three in the 
city of Mandiester, and one at least in 
the town of Biimingham. I do not 
believe tliat any appreciable number— 

1 cannot say tiiat I ever heard of ten, 
nor even five, in tlic whole of the.se 
three cdnsliluencics — who couhl not 
go to the poll for any of the reasons 
slated by tlic noble I.oid. 

U'liere is not the sliglilcst doubt that 
his aigument does not apply to the 
mclro])olllan boroughs, because if there /■ 
are any borouglis wliich are free from / 
confusion and riot it is those boroughs. 
Therefore, I hold that as regards lliis 
safeguard there is nothing in it. But 
there is this in it. The noble I.ord 
appears to be wishful—1 will not im¬ 
pute that, but I will say that it will be 
understood tJiat he would establish a 
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system which would very nearly give 
rthe security of tlic Ballot lo the iicli ^ 
(people, and that it is for them that 
this system is mainly devised. 1 must 
leave hon. Gentlemen opposite lo ima¬ 
gine how long it will he, if this class 
is adopted, before the Hallot itself will 
be established amongst all other classes. 
Now, as regards the poorer electors. 
My lion. Friend (Mr. Ayitoni described 
what would take jilace with agents. 
There is a wonderful fcitility of inven¬ 
tion at election limes, and clever agents 
would busy themselves in the slicels of 
our boroughs, and in some parts of the 
counties, with a view of obtaining these 
polling-papers. 

And what happens when they have 
been signed and sent in i \oii establish 
*ie of'the most hateful and most un- 
heaid-of things that can be imagined, 
which is the giving of votes by proxy. 

I understand that lately there has been 
,a discussion in another |)lacc on the 
subject of voting by proxy, and there 
is a general impiessiem that this system 
—which no man defends upon any inin- 
ciple—will not last long. Iheiefoie, 

1 hope the House of Commons will 
not now attempt to establish in any 
shape anything so unprincijtled and 
hateful with rcgaid to our pailiamen- 
lary elcctions^as this wctild ])iove lo 
be. Because, when any person has le- 
ceivcfl a number of voting-papers bom 
any borough or part of a county, it is 
quite clear that he can either poll them 
or not, as he thinks lit. He eau hold 
them b.ack, or make a tiaffic of lliem. 
dhey arc not exactly hank notes; hut 
as he holds them in his hand, he may 
tiaffic with them as if they were hank 
notes. Now, 1 think it 

• Better to bear the ills wc have 
A Than fly to others that we know not of.’ 

j i" I think the noble Lord, or at all events 
, *some hon. Members, have spoken of the 
character of magistrates. 1 am not a 
magistrate myself, and I should be soriy 
to depreciate or lower their character in 
this H oq^e or in the country: hut there 
is nothing that stands, as I c.an sec, 


between the present system of voting for 
Poor-law guardians, and this, but the 
magistialcs. The magisliales aic not 
infallible. I have known many magis¬ 
trates who were not al all too acute lo 
1 )C taken in. And I think the seeurity 
is not sufficient to juslily the House in 
making the great change pio|ioscd. 

The noble Lord made another obser¬ 
vation, wliicli was very uiifoitiinate lor j 
liim, and 1 am surpiised that it slioidd 1 
have escaped his lijis. He went so far j 
as to say that the iliawing-room of the I 
magistrate would be the place of the j 
polling-booth. If I am not veiy much 
mistaken in the opinion of my eounliy- 
men, 1 think that oliseivalioii will sink j 
very deep into their mimls and lieaits; . 
and if they thmigllt such a thing weie 
possible—and we have the authoiily of 
the iiohle Lord that it is advis.rhle, and 
that he admires it- 1 say that is enough , 
lo condemn the Bill. The iiueslioii is ; 
this -whether our whole system of poll- j 
iiig should be changed lo wlial is liglil, 
oiwtliethcr it should he a gcneial system : 
of voting thiough the Post OUlcc. My 1 
own iniptession is. that eveiy man who 
gives a vote should appear Ixfoic the 
iceognised autlioiity by wliom that vote 
sliali be recorded—whether he gives it 
openly, by saying, '1 am So-and-.so, and 
1 have voted for A, B, C, or 1 or 
whether he should vole as F.iiglislimen 
do in the Ausllalian colonies, hy de¬ 
positing a card or ticket. 

I saw one lion. Meinher anticipating 
what r was going lo say by tlie ladiant . 
smile wbieh came over Ills coniilinance, j 
But I am not now asking foi the ballot. | 
What 1 say is this. 1 piefcrwimt now j 
exists to what you pnqio.se. kitlier let | 
us have the oncn voting which we I'ave, 
and wliich we all undeistand, and which 
wc iiavc hail from lime iimneinoiial, so 
that we undei stand llie good and evil 
of it, or let us go lo that moie T-xcclIcnt 
way of polling hy ti'c Ballot. At least, 
do not let us make a change, the results 
of which would, in my opinion, lead to 
very great danger in llic eoruqit exercise 
of the franchise throughout the country. 

The hon. Gentleman the Member for j 
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Middlesex ha#to-night made a curious 
speech—and he treated vciy lightly the 
argument which had been u^e(^, that if 
a man had given his voling-i)apcr seven 
days before an election in the county, 
and three days before in the borough, 
he should not be at liberty to change 
his mind. No doubt in the borough 
I he could try to outwit his proxy, l)y 
' being at the poll wlien it opened at 
' eight o'clock in the morning, and then 
I it \voul(l be a scuffle between him and 
[ his pioxy as to the vole to l)e given; 

I but generally speaking, IIku'c arc many 
I persons who honestly change their 
i minds between the time wlicn the clec- 
! tion is proclaimed and the time that it 
takes place. [‘Oh!’] lion. Members 
! do not a]:>pcar to Ixiicvc tliat tlierc is 
I any honest change of opinion. I differ 
! from them very much, and if Members 
1 of the House of Commons l)y vast 
' bodies can change their opinions at 
[ once on a question, there can be no 
I doubt whatever that electors are equally 
I open to proper argnmcnts. Take a 
I case. Between tlic time when an clcc- 
I tion is proclaimed and the day fixed 
1 for the polling, veiy often a new candi- 
I date comes into the field. Then, there 
I is often something found out about a 
j candidate in the held whicli makes him 
j unsatisfactory to the constituency; or 
i some person comes into the held, and 
i by a sj>cech of great power aftcets the 
' votes of many eleclois. Yet by this 
1 system a man may liavc williin seven 
; days of the election in the county, and 
I three days of the election in (he borough, 

' signed this fatal voting-paper; lie is 
' committed to it, and lie is not even 
] open to the discussion for which I 
I understand your hustings are erected 
' and maintained. I say lion. Gcntle- 
j men opposite ought by reason of their 
' ancient principles not to support this 
• proposil'lon. 

I 'I'hc Chancellor of tlic Exchequer 
concluded his speech by saying that he 
! would take the decision of the House 
I on this matter, and 1 thought that I 
! observed on the countenance of his sup- 
! porters a feeling of satisfaction, as if 


probably tlicy would be glad to relieve f 
the Government of the clause altogether. 
Hon. Gentlemen have often said that 
they do not like anything un-English. ' 

1 shall not use that plirase, because if I 
were to reiterate it, I might say with 
great force that Iiaidly anything can be 
more un-lsnglish Ilian to Iiave a system 
of this kind which is to be peimissivc. 
Some have argued in favour of the per- j 
missive Ballot. I must say that I have I 
alway.s been ojqiosed to tlie jicnnissi^’e 
Ballot. J.ct a question of this kind 
work in the public and parlianicnlaiy 
mind, and do not change until you arc 
determined to do the thing honestly and 
well. Then let it be made legal and 
imperative- - and do not let us have 
anything like permissive action on a 
gicat and solemn question like this. 

The noble Told liclow me (Lord 
Elcho) made a suggestion to the Hglit 
hon. Gentleman ; 1 should be vciy glad 
to see the clause negatived, and T should, 
not be opposed at any future time to 
the appointment of a committee to con¬ 
sider the wliolc question of our electoral 
system. There are many alterations 
! wliich might be made in that system, 
and to wliich 1 think the House might 
agree with very gical advantage. At 
picsent, however, it seems to me quite 
clear, and Iwyond all <^nibt, that in 
this Bill w'e ought not, and I believe 
we sliall not, iiiseit a clause which will 
make this gicnt cliange, on which there 
has been no inquiry except that in i860, 
wliicli inquiiy lesulled in an cmpliatic 
condemnation of the system. I say that 
the country has not asked for this. 
The right hon. Gentleman sa)s he 
thinks that it will be received willi very 
gieat favour. He is so fond of his own 
childicn that he supposes everybody 
will admiic the political ofispring he \ 
[ iiilrodnces into this House. 1 think I.' 
have met a good many persons during 
the past four or five months who know 
something about Reform ; but 1 declare 
that I never met with a single person 
outside this House who difl not speak 
of this proposal—I am afraid to use the 
term, because I do not wish to deny 
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that the clause has been very faiily in- 
troiluced—who have not spoken of tlie 
^pioposition with contempt; and I be¬ 
lieve if it were adopted, that it would 
create ania/ement and consternation 
throughout the countiy. 

I shall say no more. I admit that the 
right hon. Clentlcman has argued the 
question fairly fioni hi^. point of \ie\v, 
and has put it befoic the commillee in 
a manner that became him. Tlie matter 
is one of very giave importauco. The 
only result will be, if we reject the 
clause, that the qe.estion will stand 
where it is, and it will be ojien to tlie 
(loverninenl, or to any Member of the 
House wlio differs fioiu me. to))it)posc, 
cither this session or next session, a 
select committee to inquiie inU) the 


whole question. In conclusion, therc- 
foie, I beg the committee not to commit 
itself to a thing which iiolaHly asks tor, 
which is cnliiLiy no\el willi’iegaid to 
the great constituencies of llm countiy, 
and which T, fiom no party \iew what¬ 
soever [‘Oh, Oh!’]—J do not tliiiik 
there has been a single aigumenl 01 lad 
Used to-iiiglit to sho\^ that it would be 
advantageous to hon. (lentlemen iqipo- 
site moie than it wouhl be to this side 1 
of the Houst: : tluaefoic, 1 di'claie j 
solemnly 1 have no feeling of that kind ; I 
•—but 1 belie\'e it woiilil iiiliotluce a l 
very evil system into a system which is 
now', in some le-’pecl'v, viay gtjod ; and 
theiefoie I enlieal the House to reject 
the clause which tlie right hon. Gentle¬ 
man has submiltcd to them. 
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From Hansard. 

[An attempt was. made daring the passing of the Reform Bill through tlie House of 
Coninious to insert in it a clause interfering with the ancient rights of majorities in 
the coiistitueucies. It was rejected by a large majority, Mr. Disraeli and the Govern¬ 
ment party opposing it. A somewhat similar clause was inserted by the House of 
Lords, and was agreed to by the Commons, Mr. Disraeli and his friends now snpjiort- 
ing what they had belore strenuously opposed. This speech was delivered in the 


debate on the Lords’ Amendments.] 

I WAS rather at the sjieecli 

of the light hon. (lenlleman the (Jlian- ^ 
ccllor of the lixchccjucr upon this point, j 
j when I rccoUectecl the speech which lie i 
delivered when liio same matter was 
before the House some few wcehs ago. ■ 
lie concluded his s[)eech by adniilting | 
j tliat his views had not changed. That ! 
i I knew without his saying it. It would ; 

! be imjjossiblc for any pierson holding ; 
I the view he held on a foimer occasion, : 
i .and seeing the subject so clcaily, to Irave 
changed his mind upon the matter. 

If the House will permit me—though, 
perhaps, 1 am leading a foilorn hojjc 
after the desertion of llie Chancellor of ' 
\hc Excheijucr—1 will recall for a ino- < 
ment to the House what has taken place 
on this (Mint. The right hon. Gentle- I 
man the Member for Caine (Mr. Lowe) \ 
proposed a mode of giving Members in j 
these large boroughs to that minority ! 
which is alleged now to be unicjire- i 
sented. The pioposal of the right lion. I 
Gentleman was difiei ent from that which i 


has come down from the House of 
l.oids; but allhoLigh it was different it 
really had the same olijcct, and, doing 
it in a different way, would have brought 
about the srype le.sult. (Mr. Lowe: 

‘ No ! ’] The right hon. (jcntleman says 
‘ No.’ ] do nut say it would bring 
about tile same result with the same 
amount of miiioiity in any borough. 
But the geiieial result would have becir 
llte same. Whether you lake Liver¬ 
pool, Manchester, Biimingharn.oiTvecds, 
the scheme of the right hon. Gentleman 
would have given to minorities a le- 
prc->ent.ation in this House, w'hicli is 
precisely what in all probability will be 
done by the clause which has come 
down from the House of Lord.s. / 

The right hon. Gentleman—and !• 
ask hon. Members on this side of the 
House to bear this in mind—acting in 
precise accordance with the noble and 
learned Lord in the Upiper House by 
whom this change was proposed, sug¬ 
gested his cliange as a corrective of the 
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J liberal, or^-)iohably he would have said 
dcmocialic, character of the Hill l)cforc 
the House. lie did not propose it as a 
poilion of a grand scheme to give to 
^ every person in the counliy, wiidher 
one of a minority or one of a majoiity, 
a reprcsenlalive in this House, but as a 
jMoposal made necessary iiy the ex¬ 
travagant and petilous character of the 
Hill which the Chancellor of the V.\~ 
cherjucr lias introduced, an<l wliich has 
been supported with so much goi^<l-\\iU 
by hon. (Icnllcmcn on that as well as 
on this side of the House. 'J'hat pio- 
posal was siijij^oiled by the noble l.oid 
the Memlier for Stamfoid (Visconut 
Cr.atilKnne), — who has been perfectly 
consistent in everything lie lias done on 
this (juestion,—and by all those Ccntle- 
jnen opjiosile wdio diflcr fiom the (lo- 
vcrnmenl with regaid to the question 
of Parliamentary Reform. It was aKo 
supportetl by ceitain Membcis on this 
side who are in favour of rejircsenting 
■ minorities - not because it is tlie correc¬ 
tive of a democratic mcnsuic, l)Ul be¬ 
cause they think that everybody slumld 
be represented. I understood that the 
hon. Member for \\c.stminsler (Mr. 
Mill) look ibal view. He, in a long 
ahd very able, though 1 must say, 
arising piobably fiom tlic natiiic of the 
subject, in a somewhat ij^ricatc s]K‘ecb, 
explained it*as the plan ]>ioposed by 
Mr. Ilaie. Hut that plan is l>y no 
means a plan of representing minoiities. 
It is a plan for repiescnting cvei)I)o<ly, 
in a peculiar way, and piobaldy could 
not be accom])lished by any other plan 
offered to the country. 

I think we liavc a right to comjilain 
of the hon. Member for AVcstminstcr 
and his friends, not that they arc in 
favour of representing cvcryliody, but 
that they arc in favfnir of a jwoposal 
j. like lliis, which really docs not leprescnt 
P everybody, but strikes off a large \)or- 
^ tion of the representative power which 
the population of this country enjoys; 
and docs not effect in any degiee that 
which my hon. Fiicnd and his friends 
W’ish to be done by the establishment 
of Mr.^Iare’s system. It ai)pcars to 


me that they have been taken—T want 
a suitable woid to expiess m\ contempt 
for the ])roposal wilhoul e\[)icssiug in 
the slightest degree anytliing offensive 
to hon. .Members on this side; no man 
can conceive for a single moment that 
the hon. Member for Westminster, in 
the view he has held on this <iueslion, 
lias been actuated In^any but the most 
honourable motives, )>eileclly consistent 
with eveiything In* haswiillen or said 
on the subject—but 1 say they have 
been taken by the ]ihrase that in these 
four great boroughs you are aiunit to 
give to the ininoiitiis a ]iow(‘r wliich 
they do not now' possess. They there¬ 
fore see in it, in some small degiec, an 
njqiroach to, or the admission oi.a jirin- 
ciplc* or of a plan which my hon. Kiieiid 
and his fiiends support, in which, evciy- 
body would he leiiresenled, ami such 
things as majorities and minoiilics no 
longer known. 

I think those (lenllemcn who are in 
favour of Mr. Haie’s ])lan aie not in 
tlio slightest degicc bound to suppoit 
this ])lan. Theic is no inleiilion .at 
]>iesent on the ]>ait of the (lovcrnment, 
or on the pait of this J louse, or of the 
House ol l.oids, or of any one in the 
country, to establish Mr. Hare’s jilan 
in this country. ('arr)ing therefore 
this ])!oposal only, or anything likely to 
follow this, is an immixcsl injustice to 
the boioughs thus treated, is not likely 
to lead to the ))lan of Mr. Hare being 
adojiled, and in all proliabilily will 
create so much ill-will in a huge 
boiough to which it may he applicti, 
tliat we may be farther than ever from 
taking Mr. Hare’s plan into consulera- 
tioii. Wlien this question was foimerly 
before llie Iloiuc of (.'ommons the 
division was bne of a very remarkalile. 
character. There were some Members 
on this side voted with some Members on 
the other side. There was a nwijority of 
140 against the ]noiK>sal. dhe C'han- 
cellorVif liic Kxchc<iucr made a speech 
on that occasion more earnest and full 
of feeling than any other speech he has 
made dining tlic piotiacted discussion 
on this Hill. Hut the right hon. Gentle- 
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roan now says the proposal was carried 
by a great majority in the House of 
Lords. The majoiily iheie was but 90 
—here it was 140. A majority so large 
on a question which so ])aiticulaily 
affects us and our constituencies— a 
I majority of 140—is much more inijmit- 
I ant in a matter of this Kind than a 
‘ majority of 90 in tie other House, 
i I do not recollect the piccise words 
I of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
j but I think he said it was a scheme to 
introduce into the House all soits of 
crotchety people. I have no objection 
to crotchety people. 1 ])eheve theie 
must be all sorts of people ' in this 
House. 1 have never been in any Par¬ 
liament in which there ha'i not been at 
least one Member generally believed by 
the rest of the Meml)cis to be not quite 
strong - and excuses iveie made for his 
eccentric conduct because he was not as 
responsible as others. 'Hiat. )>io))ably, 
will always be the case in the House 
of Commons. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said lie did not want the 
introduction of ciotchety people, Imt 
he condemned the proposal on stronger 
grounds, on gi omuls of the highest 
policy and constitutional principles. 
The Gentlemen I see opposite, and 
those not l)cfoie convinced^as the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for ()x- 
fordshiie (Mr. Uciiley) was —accepted 
the arguments of the Chancellor of tlie 
Exche(iucr. I cannot presume to say 
that they were iulluenced by my argu¬ 
ments, altliough I olfeicd them with as 
much force as I could. 1 think the 
aiguments of the (. hancellnr of tiic 
Exchequer were unansweiable. 

Then what did Lord Deiby say in 
the House of Lords ? I picsume we can 
speak of exalted persons wlio send 
Amendments down here from an exalted 
place. Lord Dciby said the piinciple 
was enliicly unconstitutional, and that 
‘its mischief would only be bounded 
by the extent or the narrowmcss of its 
operation.’ 1 shall not pretend to have 
a greater reverence for Lord Derby 
than hon. Gentlemen opposite have; I 
have ojlen thought him rash; I have 
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often thought him unwise; and I have 
often had occasion during twenty-four 
years of political life to be in opposition 
to his views. Put 1 think when he, as Ijl 
Prime Minister, having considered this 
question of Reform minutely since last 
session, expresses so stiong an o])iiiiou 
on a point of this nature, is backed by 
the opinion of the Chancellor of llie 
Ifxchequcr and of his friends, and is 
backed by a vote of more tlian 300—I 
forget how many voted, but the ma- 
joiity was 140- I have a right to state 
that his opinion as Prime Minister on a 
matter of this natuie is one we should 
not lightly pass by. I think hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, if they will bear 
in mind the lone of the Cliancelior of 
the Exchecjuer, will feel that he adliered 
to his original opinion, and would have 
prefened that the House of J.ouh had 
not made the alteration. I think they 
may feel that they will only be carrying 
out what is for the true iiilerc.st of the 
coimliy, and what is the true wisli of 
the (ioverimicnl, if they adhere to the 
vote they gave when the question was 
before us r)n a former occasion. 

I said 1 thought our vole of more 
importance than that of the House of 
Loids. 1 do not pretend to say the 
House of Lords has not full power to 
consider this Ihll and pass ameiKlincnls 
upon it. They liave the legal and the 
constitutional pow'er to do that, and we 
have no light to call it in question. 

Puit in a matter affecting the funda¬ 
mental piinciplcs of our u-presculalion, 
affecting the power of our repiesenla- 
lives - of a considciable mimber of the 
Members of this House—affecting the 
status of Members of this House the 
opinion and vote of the House of Com¬ 
mons is nccessaiily and must be of 
more wx'ight than the vole of the I louse 
of Lords. It is a question of delicacy. 

It is possible that the House of Lords ■ 
would not enter into any contest with 1 
regard to this, and that whatever the 
House of Commons may decide to do 
will be accepted with that moderation 
and dignity to which the right hon. 
Gentleman has paid—as he believes, 
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and as T hope—so just a tiibulc. ^Vhat 
is the change you arc about to make V 
It is a fuiKlamcnlal chanj^e. Tlieie is 
^no precedent for it in our l-'arlianunUuy 
fjiiilory. You affect by it ll)c vciy foun¬ 
dation of what 1 may call the constitu¬ 
tion of your constituencies. 

1 have said elsewhere that the altera¬ 
tion proposed lias never been asked for. 
The hoii. Member for Noith Waiwick- 
shirc (Mr. Newdej^ale), 1 undeistaiid, 
presented a petition in favour of it fioin 
Birniingliam. 1 am soriy it shouUl 
come from Birmingham — that tliere 
should be a petition fiom Birmingl.aiu 
signed by a numbei of perstnib in fa- 
I vour of the change. [Mr. Newdegatc : 
j ‘ 4,000 !'j Well, I will not dispute 
I about numbers in legard to a town of 
•400,000 inhabitants. That is not an 
overwhelming cousideiation, especially 
as the 4.000 have just smaited lioin a 
defeat—I will not say an ignominious 
one, for it was not ignominious. At 
I all events lliey liave not been able to 
I scat a Member for the minoiily, having 
; been outvoted by their fellow-tow nsmen. 
I am soiry that men wiio were unable 
to return their candidate lor Binning- 
ham by a fair majoiily .should come 
and ask this House, in obedience to 
the mandate of the 1 louse of Lords, to 
allow him to^tako his surii by the votes 
of the minority. With the exception 
of that case this pioposal has never 
been asked for fiom llie House of (.'om- 
mons, by any constituency, by jietition, 
or at any public meeting. Never lias 
theie been a minoiity defeated faiily— 
I speak not of diink, or coerci^in, or 
bribery, and coiTU])lion -who did not 
accept that defeat in a fair spiiil, and 
look forwaid to the lime when, Ity llic 
growth of their opinions and of their 
numbers, that minoi ity w ould ullunatcly 
^ become a majoiity. 

For six hundred ycais—as far as our 
Parliamentary annals go back, and one 
of the learned Clerks at the table can 
tell us how far they go back—the prin¬ 
ciple of Parliamentary election has been 
this, that the majority of the voices of 
a constftucncy to which the wiil of the 
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Crown has issued should elect a Mem¬ 
ber or Members to sit in Uiis House, 
and no others. Bear this in mind. 
You aie urged to accept a pioposal of 
a most important chaiacler, which the 
Chancelhir of the Fxcliequcr has <le- 
nounced in the stiongesl language, of 
which land Hciby says Ihe mischief 
can only lie iH)unded 4 )y the nnuowness 
of its opeiatioii—when it lias never 
come beUne liie public for discussioii. 
In all the discussions which have taken 
j»iaee this year or last )ear, at all the 
meetings which luue been held, under 
roof 01 the ojK'ii sky, llierc has been no 
tkbale, discussion, or cousideiation of 
the jninciple now olleied to iis in this 
clause as it has come down to this 
House. 1 would suggest, without un- 
faiily iiiging my views, that the House 
of Commons should at least suspend its 
judgment in favour of this jjioposal 
until it has been a longer peiioil befoie 
the country,and the constituencies have 
had an oiipoilunily of considering it 
am! making uj) their minds njion it. 

It is ollen said that wc aie not dele¬ 
gates; but if we aie not <le!egates, we 
aie not luleis. Wo aic sent here to 
lepjesent the geneial views of our con¬ 
stituents. We liave 11101 ally no power 
U) cut off the influence of those con¬ 
stituents—to make fundanunlal changes 
in the Constitution, and to vaiy, alter, 
and oveithrow liie piaeticc of six hun- 
died years, 'bhis House is not in 
favour of it; a majoiily of I40 voted 
against it. You have no moial light, 
tlicreforc, to agree U> sucli a j)i0j)osal, 
because a House which is not je])jcsen- 
tativc, which has no diiect influence in 
the matter, and no Membei- of which 
can vote for ^ Member of tiiis House, 
or without the infringement of our ndes 
influence a vole at his election, chooses 
to suggest it. It is an luiintclligibk 
and unbelievable thing that tTfls House 
should under these eiicumstances agree 
to a projiosal wiiich makes this funda 
mental change in our Constitution 
which alleis and ciipjfles the jiower o 
four of the largest consliliiencics in lh( 
kingdom. \Vhat arc these four con 
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sliluencies you are asked thus to treat? 
I appeal to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
cheejuer; I know some of the difl'icnUics 
of his position. Still ho is acccssihle 
to reason, and he has been di-^posed to 
take the House very much into his con¬ 
fidence. If a census were taken, those 
four boroughs would l)e found to con¬ 
tain a population bf nearly, if not (juilc, 
1.500,000. \Vhat was done when the 
Rill was ])assing through C'ommitlee ? 
It was proposed that an additional 
Mcmlxr should be j^dven to several 
boroughs. Eirsl of all, six boroughs 
weie }}roposed for this honour, d'he 
number was afterwaids limited to four. 
The lion. Member for J/iverpool pio- 
posc<l that three should have an addi¬ 
tional Member. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in a moment of very good 
humour, got U]) at the table and said, 
‘Not three, but four additional Mem¬ 
bers shall be given.’ He not only re¬ 
ceived the proposal haiKbomely, but he 
dealt u'illi it generously, and gave four 
Members to four of the largest boroughs. 

J.ook at those four boiouglis, 'J'herc 
is I.ivcrpool, with its cinnmcicial inter¬ 
ests, and with perliaps the laigest poit 
in the world. Look at Manchester, 
with its 400,000 population, and vast 
manufactuiing inteiests. I.ook at Rir- 
mingham, the very centre and lieail of 
the island, also with a pojnilation of 
400,000, nn<l with inteiests which I 
need not describe, because they aic well 
known to the House. Eook at Ixeds, 
the centre and capital of the county of 
York. [Mr. L.ceinan : ‘No, nol’j My 
lion. Fiieiid the Member for York is 
quite at libeity to disjnile that; still the 
House will not say that I have o\ei- 
charged the picture in dcsciilung these 
four lioroughs. 'fliey ask6d the House 
to grant them additional representation. 
'I'hcy wanted more than one new Mem¬ 
ber. They said that their population 
was great, their interests beyond aiilh- 
melical comjnitaiion, and their influence 
in the country laigc. 'llicy asked the 
House for greater representation. 'The 
House unanimously consented, for 1 
will undertake to say there was as much 
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satisfaction on that side as tlmrc was on 
this, when the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer said that he would give these 
additional Members to the four boroughs '' 
] have named. If it were a question of 
minoiities, 1 might say to my lion. 
Friend behind me and to otliers. There 
are these 1,500,000 in those four 
boroughs wlio are now represented by 
eight Mcmbcis only, and if this Rill 
passes they will have twelve Memlicrs 
only—1 am not speaking whether they 
sit on that side of the House or this 
—1 believe my oj)inion would be ex¬ 
actly the same, and just as strong, if 1 
represented any other of the Imroughs, 
as it is representing Rirminghnm. 

As the Rill comes from the Upper 
House these four Imrouglis would liave 
twelve re])rcscntativcs, and wlien theio 
was a great question before (lie country 
—as for example tlic (picstion of the 
I character of the administration, or tlic 
(picstion of a fuitlicr change in Parlia¬ 
mentary representation, or the condition • 
of Ireland—and I might mention many 
oilier (juestions in w hich the case would 
arise-these twelve Meml)eTs would be 
eight on one side of the House and four 
on the other, and the four on the one 
side would, of course, neutralire four 
out of the eight silling on the other. So 
that, assuming,parly ties to be adhered 
; to. tlicsc four l)oroughs w^th a million 
ami a half of poimlalion would be so 
entiiely eniasciilalcd and crippled liy 
the proposal now submitted to the 
, House, that really only four names 
; would be found affecting any of those 
great ([iicstions to wddeh 1 have referred. 

I do not think anybody is prepared to 
deny that slatemenl. 

I ]nit it the other day at Manchester 
in this way—that the borough of Sal¬ 
ford, which is only jiart of Manchester, 

I is to return two Members un<lcr this 
I Rill, and lliat Manchester itself is to • 
return three Mcmber.s. Rut nothing 
can be more clear than this—that in all | 
great divisions in this House henceforth, I 
i il this proposal he admitted, the voice 
I of Manchester will be less potent than 
the voice of Salford. I say Hhat is 
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utterly at variance with all the prin¬ 
ciples of representation, and willi the 
whole practice of the Coiistilulion of 
this country. But what can the House 
say to these Boroughs? AMieu the 
Chancellor of tlic Kxchecjucr accepted 
tlie pro]>osal of the bon. Member for 
Liverpool, and when the House entirely 
agreed with him, and wlicii these l)o- 
roughs expressed the gicat satisfaction 
which they felt at the mode in which 
they had been treated, Iheie was not a 
single syllabic said that in giving these 
new Members you were to give tliein in 
such a manner as should not increase^ 
but should actually diminish their })OWer 
in tliis House. 'Ihcre is no case on 
record in the annals of Bailiamcnt in 
which a borough, however small in 
^loint of Members and contemiUible in 
inlluence in com[>arison with these I 
liavc mentioned, has ever l)ecn treated 
in a manner so unfair, so ungenerous, 
and so unjust. 1 can speak for l^lan- 
Chester, and I can speak for Biiming- 
ham, and 1 say that the great inajoiily 
of the present, and the pioposed luturc 
constituents—nay, a great inajorily of 
the population of these two great (owns, 
would have rejected, as 1 certainly 
should have voted against, the pr<)p<jsal 
that additional Membeis wcic to be 
given to ihcan —if 1 Inui believed the 
House woulu only cojisent to give moie 
Members under this crippling and in¬ 
jurious clause. 

There is one other point before T 
I have done, and I put this to hon. Mem¬ 
bers. We have a preliminary elec¬ 
tion which is called the nomination. 
\Vc have the hustings, the camlidalcs, 
the electors, and the ])o])iilation all 
gathered round. The name of every 
candidate is submitted to the electors, 
and every elector w’ho is present is 
^ called upon by the returning offtcer \o 
Jhold up his hand in favour of the can- 
fcdidale of his choice. Tf there be no 
^contest, and nobody demands a poll, 
* the lifting up of the hand is made the 
actual and conclusive election of the 
[ Members. How are you to reconcile 
that c< 5 hstitutional practice with this 
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unconstitutional innovation? Here is 
a man who can vote in Uirmingham, 
Manchester. Liverpool, or Leeds at the 
hustings for thiee candidates— llnee 
LilK'ials or three ('onseivatives—I have 
nothing to do with party in this mailer, 
and 1 should think it contemptible to 
introduce a (]ueslion of parly into it. 
'I'hat man at the husli 4 gs will hold up his 
liaiid for the three candidates he wishes 
to be elected. When he goes to the 
poll, should one be demanded, following 
out tlie conslilutional proce''S already 
began, lie ought to be able to vote for 
all the Mcmlieis to be chelcd, lail 
umler this system he is oidy to vole for 
two. 'riiereroie, you cslabli'sh an ex¬ 
traordinary and entirely novel and uncon- 
slilutional differciicc and discrepnney 
between the pieliminaiy election at the 
liustings and tlie subsenucnl and final 
election at the poll. 

What yon aie wanting to do is a 
thing which is .absuol upon the face of 
it. Vou take a constituency which has 
always Idtherlo been held to be a united 
and compact body, and you pro[M)se 
that it should return two vtjiccs at one 
election, and that by an airangemeiiL 
oidcred, not by this House, Imt lecom- 
mended by the other House of Lailia- 
ment, lliis constituency is to speak in 
tw'o voiees — one end oi the constiliieiiey 
slmll be allowed to s.ay this, and the 
other end shall 1)C allowed to say that. 
'I'liere are jngglcis whom we have seen 
exhil)iting iheir clever tricks — jxjiiiing 
out poll, champagne, milk, and water 
fiom one and the same bottle, 'i'hc 
pio]>o^,al icsemblcs this. 'The scIkihc 
is, that an clectoial body, by a jKcnIiar 
contrivance liitherto unknown, and J 
will undertake to say, if ever heard t)f, 
only despiseif, shall not be aske<l, liut 
sliall Ijc made to do this—to return 
two Members to sit on ibis side and 
one on the other, or vice versi'f.* 

We are told that the result will !)c 
admirable, liocause we shall jnit an end 
to animosities, contests, and the expen¬ 
diture of elections- -in fact, nothing is 
to be so charming as the traiUjuilUty 
and good-humour to 
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boroughs. 35 ut look at Huntingdon. 
I'licrc has been the greatest li-aiKtuillily 
in that borough for the last Ihiity years. 
Kver since tire riglit hon. Gentleman 
(General Peel) \vent there, I believe 
there has been hardly a single contest. 
In all that lime nothing can be more 
admirable than the way things lia\e 
been managed. I'.Xit Huntingdon is not 
a centre of political life. Jf all the 
boroughs of Knglaiid were like Hunt¬ 
ingdon, the political life of the counliy 
^\oidd be extinguished — its ficedom 
would be extinguished—and when once 
England’s freedom has gone, 1 woinler 
wlial tlicrc would be left in the countiy 
worth ])rescrving. 

One word of caution, if the House 
will permit me, before 1 close. You 
are about to give to many Imndicd 
thousands of your countiymcn, not 
hitherto possessing it, a vole for 
a representative in I’ailiamciit. I.ord 
Derby said last night, or a night or 
two ago, in the House of Lords, that 
you weie taking a leap in the daik, and 
he trusts somehow or other that tlie 
ground upon which you are about to 
alight will be soft, and that you will 
not be much injured. Put you arc ad¬ 
mitting this immljcr of persons who 
have never hitheilo had a vote in bo¬ 
roughs, and you ought to be guided by 
the ancient piinciplcs of the Gonstitii- 
lion, by iho-^e ])iinciplcs which have 
been laid down lor us by our ancestors 
and forefathers. \'(ni want thooc you 
are admitting to the fianchise to be 
guided by the ancient ])iinciples of the 
ConsliUUion in all that tliey do w'hen 
they have power, in older that they 
may nut depatt fiom tliat great chart 
which i hope in some degree they liave 
studied, and which w'as laid down by our 
forefathers in this House. Suppose you 
depail fiom it in this matter that we arc 
now discussing, and introduce some¬ 
thing entirely novel, something that 
cannot be defended by argument—for 
nobody in my opinion has ever attempted 
to defend it—the Chancellor of the lilx- 
chequer never heard of an argument 
about i)[,which he thought worth answer- 
- ^ --- 
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ing—if you introduce something so en¬ 
tirely novel and so offensive, is it not 
possible that those who will have the . 
power after this bill passes may think 
also tliat there aic many fantastic tilings 
wliich they might do, and doing them 
would be as much justified as the House 
is now in doing this? 

When I have addressed great meet¬ 
ings of my countrymen I liave always 
advised tliem to adlicrc strongly to that 
wJiich is constitutionally and morally 
light. If lliey at any future time, 
whilst I am in I'ailiament or in any 
d<‘gice of juoininence before the country, 
attempt to <lo tilings witli regard to 
your class or order which 1 lielieve to 
be morally or constitutionally w'long, 

1 shall lie as firm in opposing them as 
I have been in siijiporiing the rights 
which lliey have demanded. Ainl I 
lament over the possibility of such a 
liroposal as this being acceded to, 
because I am certain that it will afford 
an example heieaftcr to those wlio may ' 
wisli to follow, not in this precise direc¬ 
tion, l)Ut ill some other direction which 
they may equally justify, but which may 
be very perilous and injurious to the 
country. I enter my protest ngnin,sl 
tins proposal on all grounds. 1 enter 
it as one of the Mcm])eis for a great 
constituency tf; wliich the filler day you 
ofleied an additional Mcmlier, and fiom 
whicli you arc now about to take one- 
half of their present political ])owcr. 

1 say that coiislitueucy would piefer 
tliat the Member you aie about to give it 
had been given to Keighley, St. Helen’s, 
bainsley, or Luton, as first proposed, 
than that it should be given under such 
conditions as you now wisii to impose. 

1 saw 5,000 men only two nights ago 
in the Liee Trade Hall in Manchester. 

It was not a packed meeting. Every- v 
liody in Manchester had a right to go. • ’ 
I believe about l,ooo paid to do so, 
and 4,000 or 5,000 went in free. They 
unanimously jiassed a Petition that has 
been presented to-night by my hon. 
Liiend the Member for Manchester, and 
in it they prayed the House tc(, do one 
of three things. They asked that cither J 
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the borough might be divided as in the 
case of Glasgow—and why should Glas¬ 
gow be in a belter position as to its 
I third Member than Liverpool, or Bir¬ 
mingham, or Manchester, or Leeds?— 
or that the majority should decide the 
election as at present, or, failing eitlier 
of these courses, that the House should 
withdraw the fatal gift of an additional 
Member who is im-rely to l)e ]»aire(l off 
against one of lluir ]>icscnt Members. 
Will you refuse that I’etition? Has 
there ever been a case like this in the 
annals of the English ]*ailiament, where 
a great constituency Ix-sought you not 
to confer upon them additional represen¬ 
tation because you were going to gi\e 
it in a manner notoriously desliuctive of 
their existing ])olitical ]>o\ver? 

• I say, then, as one of the Meml)cis 
for Birmingham, 1 wholly protest against 
this proposal. What will you do willi 
my Colleague if I should 1 )e himulialed 
to sit for a borough in winch 1 cannot 
' say that I liave l)ccn elected by the 
majority of the voices of the const i- 
liiency? What will you say to the 
Member for the minoiity of Birming¬ 
ham? Suppose we had had within 
tl^c last few months ilnec Memhers for 
Birmingham, and suppose, which is an 
im])ossii)le supposition.llial my lamented 
Liiend and lige Colleagiwhad been the 
Member for the minoiity. Ai his death 
there must have been a new wait issued 
for a Member for Birmingham. Would 
you, by any clause in this Bill, or in any 
future Bill, prevent the majoiity of that 
constituency fiom voting for his suc¬ 
cessor? What could you do in such a 
case? Or suppose that my lion. Col¬ 
league the Member for the minoiity 
in a future Barliamcnl, if 1 should be 
unfoitunatc enough to be associated 
with suclr an one, proved to be scrvice- 
*nblc to the right hon. Gentleman the 
^Chancellor of tlie Exchequer, and Lord 
Derby invited him to take a scat in liis 
Government. Under this vciy Bill you 
have enacted that those who take certain 
offices shall be rc-clcctcd. But if he 
went d^wn as Member for the minority 
of Birmingham, who is to elect him ? 

t-- 


Do you think the Iwo-thiuls wlio sup¬ 
port myself and Colleague would lie 
so condescending as to icliiin )our mi¬ 
nority Member to sit as a pail of a 
Goveiiiment to which they aie ojipowd? 

The wliole mailer is so monstrous 
and so unconstitutional, that I feel that 
I am humiliating you and myself in dis¬ 
cussing it. No. 1 afi not humiliating 
you, because you do not believe in it— 
you believe in the ('lianeellor of the 
Excheijucr. Well, the Chancellor of 
the Jvxcliequer. in one of t!ie most im¬ 
pressive spceclies ever made in tins 
House -and no man siaaks moie im¬ 
pressively than he docs w hen he speaks 
from his heart —opjiosed this sclu-'me. ' 
You belic\ed him, and vole<l with him. I 
He thinks now a^ he thought then. Ho 
has followed my sjkccIi irom lieginning 
U) end, and there is not a single woul 
which lie is pie]\v‘““' at this moment to 
contiadict. Tlii^. is .'*t a (lueslion of 
mere convenience to the tj. ‘1111110111 or 
of acquiescence v\ ilh the House (11 I -"ds. 
’’I'he House of Louis has done what it 
(houglit was light, and if you should 
disagree, the Ilmisc of Louis will con¬ 
sult, not only the interests of the country | 
and the <hgnity of the House of (.hnii- 
mons, hut its own dignity, in nccpii- 1 
cseing in the view you lake. I 

\'(ni are a responsible and rc]>rescn- 1 
lative Ijody. You have povveis --lliongh I 
they cannot be written exactly; ai.d \ 
llioiigli )ou cannot take a clause fiom 
the Constitution vvlilcli shall stiiclly de¬ 
fine lliein, you have poweis that aic far 
above the poweis of the Monnidiy or 
of the aiistociacy in the House of J'eeis. ' 
Of tiiosc ]>o\vers you cnmiol divcb-l 
yourself. They sjning fiom the very 
source of yo^r exivlenee, for )'ou come 
from the jKOjile ihioughoul the length 
and breatllli of the coimliy. You can¬ 
not and you dare iiol-—1 sav^'ou dare 
not—lietiay their lights and descil llieir 
interests. 1 am ahaid ihe light lion. 
Gentleman will say I am speaking 
sliongly anil passionately, liecausc 1 am 
one of tlic Members v\ hose constituents 
arc interested specially in this matter. 

1 do not deny it. 1 sliould be afchamed 
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of myself if 1 did not admit that it made 
some dirrercncc in the earnestness and 
warmth of my feelings with lOj^ard to 
it. But if I went out of the ilou'.e to* 
nip;ht--and I would ratlmr go out of it 
to-ni^ht than vote for this proposal or 
sit for a constituency as the repte.^enta- 
tivc of the minoiit^y—if I were to leave 
the House (o-nii^ht and never to reluin 
to it, 1 should entcitain the same feel- 
im;, and should express it with the same 
warmth and earnestness with wliich I 
submit my views at this moment to the 
IloUsC. 

May 1 ask the House to lift them¬ 
selves just for a moment fiom any iiai- 
row view of paity V It is not a (luestion 
of party; let us put that asiile alto¬ 
gether. Let us not supimse for a mo¬ 
ment that we are .ooing to injiiie or aid 
the (joveinment- tlieie is nothing of 
that kind in it. It will be greatly to 
tlic credit of l.ord Dei by and oi the 
right hon. (icnlleman in rcgaid to the 
hisloiic chnracler of Iheir measure that 
it should not lie defaced by a gieat evil 
like this. I am speaking in their inte¬ 
rest as much as any can do who have 
supported this llill. Let us, tlieicforc, 
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get lid of the feeling of parly—of the 
leeling that we are going to vote for or 
against the (joveinment. Let us get 
lid of all feeling except that this change 
lias been recommended to us by tlie 
House of Isolds, in which there cannot 
lie cither the same knowledge or the 
same inteicst in the mailer which exists 
in this House. Let us look at this sim¬ 
ply as it refers to the great body in 
whose names \vc sit and speak heic. 
Let us look at it in refeience to that 
gland old freedom which ourfoicfathcrs 
struggled for aiul secured, and main¬ 
tained, and the advantages of w'hich, 
from the day of our biitli till ibis hour, 
wc have been conslanlly enjoying. If 
this proposal liad come befoie this 
House at the time when the great men, 
the giants of the English Constitution,' 
sal in this House, they would have 
lieated it in a manner far less decorous 
than we shall treat it. Tlicrc is no 
name that appears among the great men 
of tliat day, paioiils of English freedom, ’ 
w liich w’oidd not have been found among 
the names of those Avho shall this day ' 
say ‘ No 1 ’ to the mischievous proposition 
sent down to us by the House oi Lords. 
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[During the agitation for the repeal of the Corn-laws, the Anti-Corn-law Ee:ign(* luld 
many great meetings in Cnvont (lardcn Theatie, at which Mr. Coluleii, Mr. Flight, 
■* Mr. C. 1 *. Villitrs, and other pioiuinenl advocates of Free 'I'rade, spoke on the gu'.it 
f question of the d.iy. The following speech was delivered at one''of these edebtated 
Covent (larden meetings, held immediately after the temporary resignati<ui ol Sir 
Robert Peel.] 


Durino the last month, 1 have visited, 
as one of a deinitalion from the Council 
of the League, many towns in this coun- 
tiy. I have been present at meetings 
in Lancashire, Chesliire, Yoikshire. Not- 
liffghamshire, Derbyslhre, Cloueestcr- 
shirc, Staffordshire, Somcrsclshire. and 
now in Middlesex; and i^m forced to 
the conclusion that the agitation now 
in progress throughout this kingdom is 
one of no common or trivial chatac- 
ler. Notwithstanding the hope that my 
! Eriend who has just ackhessed you has 
i expressed, that it may not Iiceome a 
: strife of classes, I am not stucThat it 
, has not already become such, and J 
i doubt whether it can have any other 
' character. 1 believe this to be a movc- 
I merit of the commercial and indusliious 
1 classes against the lords and great jiro- 
'k^prietors of the soil, 
d Within the last fifty years trade has 
done much for the people of I'higland. 
Our population has greatly incicased; 
our villages liavc become towns, and 
our small towns large cities. The con¬ 
temned class of manufacturers and 
traders Mis assumed another and a very 


different position, and the great ]iro- 
prielois of the soil now lind llial there 
are other men and interests to be con¬ 
sulted in this kingdom besides those of 
wliom they have taken such great caie 
through the legislation wliich they liave 
contiolled. In the varying fottunes of 
this contest we liave already seen one 
feeble ami attenuated Admiiiisl.nlion 
ovcitlirown, and now we sec aiiotlier, 
whieli every man thought poucilul and 
robust, prostrate in the dust. It is 
Moith while lliat llie jieojile, and that 
statesmen, should regaid this result, and 
leain from it a lesson. XMiat was it 
that brought the Whig (iovcinmcnt 
down in JS41, and what is it that has 
brought down Sir Rolieit i’cel now'? 
1 lave not we g*ood grounds for asserting 
that the Corn-law makes it impossilile 
for any party longer to govern Paigland 
during its contiiuuincc? No ^Atesman 
dare now take office upon the under¬ 
standing that he is to mairilaiii the 
system which the Protectionists have 
asserted to be a fundamental principle 
,in the Constitution of the kingdom. 

We have heard that the kWhig 
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Government left the country in great dis- 
! tress, and its financial affairs in much 
t embarrassment. Ilut no one has ever 
I pointed out the particular acts of that 
Government which made tlie revenue 
deficient. It was not the taking off of 
taxes injudiciously—it was not a more 
than ordinarily extravagant expenditure 
of the public fundi, which produced (hat 
effect; but it was the collapse of the 
national industry—it was the failure of | 
the .sources whence flow the pro^pciity 
of our trade, a calamity which nro'.e 
from deficient harvest^, those deficient 
harvests being destructive to our trade 
and industry, because the C'orn-law de¬ 
nied to us the power of repairing tlic 
mischief by means of foreign sujjplies. 
Great lande<l proprietors may fancy that 
i trade is of small im])orlancc; but of 
this we arc at piesciU assured, that no 
Government can maintain its populaiity 
or keep up its power so long as,we have 
deficient harvests and restrictions 011 the 
importation of foreign food. 

Under such a state of tilings, how is 
social order to be preserved ? When 
prices are high the revenue invariably 
declines, and higher taxes must lie im¬ 
posed; general discontent ptcvails. be¬ 
cause theie is general suffering; and the 
Government, whatever be its [larty name, 
or however mimeroiis may he its sup¬ 
porters in either House of Parlianienl, 
must, under those circumstances, first 
become unpopular, and then, finally, 
become extinct. We arc now brouglit 
to this conclusion, that the continuous 
government of this country by any ad- 
1 ministration is totally incompatible with 
i the maintenance of the Corn-laws. Lord 
John Kusscll acknowledges it. and Sir 
Robert Peel, by his sudden retirement 
from office, has given his testimony to 
I the fact, ilut there are men who deny 
it; such men, for example, as Sir John 
Tyrrell‘and Mr. llramston, the latter 
cclebialed, T believe, as the leader in 
the great land debate. These men. down 
in Essex, speak of Sir Robert Peel in 
the most opi)robiioiis language. I'hcy 
say they are glad that the ‘ organised 
hypoc’ isy’ is at an end—that they aie 


delighted that ‘ the reign of humbug is 
over;’ that they are astounded at the 
j»erfi(ly and tieachcry of the men whom 
they lifted into office. It is neither per¬ 
fidy nor treachery of which they have to 
complain. Sir Robcit Peel cannot, any 
more than other men, do impossibili¬ 
ties ; and it is an impossibility to govern 
this countiy with llie Coin-law in exist¬ 
ence. Sir John Tyrrell, and the like of 
him, do not shrink from the heavy le- 
sponsibility of altem[)ting this iinjuj^- 
siblc task; but Sir Robert Peel docs 
shrink from it. Sir Robert I’cel is in 
a very different position from that w hich 
they occupy. The countiy has a hold 
upon him; he is responsible, and ns 
Piime Minister he knows that he must 
be hel<l lesjioiisihlc. Tut, further, he 
is responsible also to ])()sterily, and no 
man more tlian Sir Robert Ik'd wishes 
to stand well ujion the page of ins coun¬ 
try’s history. Rut as for the s(|uircs, 
the countiy has no hold iijion them ; it 
expects nothing from them, and w'iflT 
make them responsible foi nothing. The 
Tyrrolls and the Kiainstons aie lost 
amid the herd of squiics, and nobody 
can lay hold of them to make them alone 
for national calamities. And if the 
country has no hold upon them, cer¬ 
tainly posterity has none. No man wlio 
rccoi'ds the history of ll^s period will 
ever wnitc long [)aragr.nplis about tlie 
T)i rolls and the Jlranistons. All that 
posterity will know of these, and of such 
as these, w'ill be communicated to them 
upon a maibic tablet in some obscure 
parish church. 

'I'liis contest has now been waged for 
seven years ; it was a serious one when 
commenced, but it is a far mote sciious 
one now. Since the time when we first 
enme to London to ask the attention 
of Parliament to the question of the 1, 
Corn-law, two millions of human beings 
have been added to the jiopulation oj 
the United Kingdom. The table is lierJ 
as before; the food is spread in about 
the same quantity as before; but two 
millions of fresh guests have arrived, 
and that circumstance makes the ques¬ 
tion a serious one, both for the Govern- 
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nieiit and for us. These two millions 
are so many argumenls for Ihc Anli- 
Corn-Iaw Teague—so many emphatic 
-I condcmnalions of the policy of this 
ini(juitous law. I see them now in my 
mind’s eye ranged before me, old men 
and young children, all looking to the 
Govcinment for bicad; some endea¬ 
vouring to resist the stroke of famine, 
clamorous and turlnilent, but still argu¬ 
ing with us ; some <lying mule and un¬ 
complaining. Multitudes have died (T 
hunger in the United Kingdom since we 
hist asked the (jovernmeiit (o repeal 
the Corn-law, and although the gieat 
and powerful may not regard those wlio 
suftcr mutely and die in siletice, yet tlic 
recording angel will note down their 
patient endurance and the heavy guilt 
of those by whom they have been sacii- 
riccd. 

W’e have had a succession of skir¬ 
mishes; we now ajjpioach the linal 
cunHict. It may be worth while to 
I ^iujuire who ami what are the cum- 
batanls in this great battle? lx)oking 
I in the columns of the nc\vsj)apois, aii<l 
i alleiuling, as I have attended, huiidieds 
of meetings held to suppoit the piin- 
ciples of Free Tiade, v\e must conclude, 
tlrtl on the face of it llie sliuggle is lliat 
of the many against the few. It is a 
stiuggle between the numbers, wealth, 
comloits. the %ll in fact, of the middle 
and industrious classes, and the w ealth, 
the union, and sordidness of a large 
section of the aristociacy of this cmpiie; 
and we have to decide,—for ivanay lie 
that this meeting itself may to no little 
extent be the ailnter in this great con¬ 
test,—we have to decide now in lliis 
great stniggle, whether in this lain! in 
which we live, we will longer bear .the 
wicked legislation to which wc have 
I been subjected, or whether w^e will 
--w one effort to right the vessel, to 
I "Teep her in her true course, and, if pos¬ 
sible, to biing her safely to a secuie 
haven. Our object, as tlie people, can 
only be, that we should have good and 
I impartial government for everybody. 

1 As the whole people, we can by no 
, possibility have the smallest interest 


in any partial or unjust IcgFIation; we 
do not wish to saciifice any liglu of the 
lichest or most poweiful class, but we 
are icsolved that that class shall not 
saciilice llie liglits of a wliole jrcoplc. 

We Iiavc had laiulloul rule longer, 
far longer than the life of the oldest 
man in this vast assembly, and I would 
ask you to look at t)ie results of tliat 
rule, and then decide whether it be not 
necessary to interpose some check to 
the cxli.avngancc of such legislation. 
The landowners liave had unlimited 
sway in Pailiament and in the pro¬ 
vinces. Abroad, the history of our 
country is the liislory of war and rapine: 
at liome, of debt, taxes, and ia])ine Uxr. 
In all tile great contests in whieli wc 
ha^c been engaged we liave found that 
this luling class have taken all the 
honours, while the people liave taken 
nil the scars. No sooner W'as the country 
fieetl from the horrible contest which 
was so long carried on with the ])ow'eis 
of Fur ope, llian this law, Iry their jrailial 
legislation, was enacted—far more hos¬ 
tile to llrilish interests than any com¬ 
bination of foreign power's has ever 
proved. Wc find them legislating coi- 
luptly: they pray daily that in their 
legislation they may discard nil private 
ends and partial affections, and after 
])iayets they sit down \o make a law 
loi- tlie piiiposc of extorting from all tire 
consimieis of food a higher ])iice than 
it is worth, that lire extra juice may 
find its way into the jrockets of the 
jrropiietui's of land, these jiroprielms 
being the \eiy men by whom this in¬ 
famous law is sustainerL 

In their other legislation wc find 
great iiurjunlity. For examjrle, they deal 
very leniently with high gaming on the 
luif, and ver^ severely with chuck- 
farthing and j'ritch and toss. We find 
them enacting a merciless code for the 
juesei'vation of wild animals anri*vermin 
kcj)t for ihcii' own sport; and, as if to 
make this law still more odious, wc 
find them eiUiusting its administration, 
for the most part, to sporting gentle¬ 
men and g.imc preservers. We find 
throughout England and Wales^lhat 
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the proportion of one in eleven of our 
■whole population consists of paupers; 
and that in the soutli and south-western 
counties of England, where squirccloin 
has never been much interfered with, 
the pauperism is as one to seven of the 
whole population. We find, moreover, 
that in Scotland thcie is an amount of 
suffering no les:^, jx.‘rliaps, tliough not 
so accurately set clown in figurc-s. Wo 
find the cottages of the peasantry ])ullcd 
down in thousands of cases, lliat the 
population on the landed estates may 
be thinned, and the unfoi tunate wretches 
driven into the towns to procure a jueca- 
rious sup])ort, or beyond tlie occ'an, to 
find a refuge in a foreign land, but in 
that country across the Channel, whence 
we now hear the wail of laincnlalion, 
where trade is almost uiikimwn, wlieie 
landowners are piedoniinant and omni- 
poicnt, we find not one in seven, but at 
lea.st half the po|ailalir)n reduced to a 
stale which may be Icimcd a condition 
of pauperism. 

The men who write for Protectionist 
newspapers .sometimes heap their scorn 
upon the inhabitants of the American 
republic. New York is that Stale of 
the Union in whicli there is the mo^t 
pauperiMU, for to that State the slieam 
of emigration from llii:> country and 
fiom Irelai.d “flows: and yet in that 
State, the most ])auperised in the whole 
rejHiblic, there is only one pau])er to 
every 184 of the population. It is ttuc 
that they have not an hereditary peerage 
to trust to. "I'hey know' nothing there 
of a Hou.se of l.ouls. seventy or eighty 
Members of which depodt their legi.sla- 
live power in the hands of one old man. 
It is not a wise thing for llic hereditary 
peerage and the I'roteclionist paity to 
direct the attention of the people of this 
country to the condition of the American 
republic. We do not e.xpect peifcction 
either hi the New World or in the Old; 
all w’e a.sk is, that when an abuse is 
pointed out, it may be fairly and openly 
inquired into, and, if it be proved to be 
an abuse, honestly abated. 

I am alw’ays fearful of entering upon 
the question of the condition of that 


portion of our working population 
amongst whom these squires and lords 
princi])ally live; but 1 find that those 
iiew'spn]K‘rs which stand in a very ambi--. 
giious character before the public, which 
sometimes are, and sometimes are not, 
the organs of the Government, but are 
always organs which play a tune tliat 
jais upon the nerves of tlic people—I 
Imd tho.sc papers arc now cndcavoiiiing 
to ])lay the ohl game ot raising liostilc 
feelings in the maiiufacluring districts 
between the employeis and the cm- 
l)loycd. Ixjt them wnitc; bread has 
lisen loo much witliin the last six 
months, and within the last two months 
tiadc has suffered loo sad a reveise, for 
llieir writing to have any effect now'. 
There is the most cordial, complete, 
and, 1 believe I may add, lasting union 
amongst all classes in the manufactur- 
ingdistiicls in reference to this cause, 
but how stands the case in the rural 
distiicts? Gan the brotcctionisls call a 
meeting in any town or village in the 
kingdom, giving a week’s notice of theiV 
intention to call tlieir tenants together, 
and imagine that they will have a vote 
in favour of I'rolcclion? 

They sometimes think \vc are hard 
upon the aristocracy. They think 
that the vast pojnilation of Lancashire 
and Voikshire aie democratic and tur¬ 
bulent. buf theie aic no elements 
iheie, except that of great numbers, 
wlilch are to be compared in their- 
dangerous character with the elements 
ofdisaffcclion and insuboidination which 
e.xist lound about the halls ami castles 
of tliis proud and arrogant aiistocracy. 
You h.ave seen in the papers, witliin the 
last fortnight, that tiie foul and flightful 
Clime of incendiaiism has again ap¬ 
peared. It always shows itself when 
we have had for some sl'ibrl lime a high 
price of bread. The U.orn-law is aii 
great a robbery of the man who folloid^ 
(he ])lough as it is of him who mitn^c 
the loom, with this difference, that 
man wlio follows the plough is, of 
two, nearest the eaith, and it takes htt 
jiowcr to press him into it. Mr. bent at 
one of the Members for Wiltshire,_ 
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1 an agricultfiral meeling held not long 
1 since, made a very long speech, in \\hich 
I he said some remarkable things--tlie 
.j'^ost rcmaikablc being, that if he had 
: again to come into the woikl, and had 
i the option of choosijig the paTlicular 
rank or class in society to which lie 
would belong, after reviewing, I Ijelievu, 
a period of about seventy years, he con¬ 
fessed that he would choose to be an 
agriculUnal labouier. Now, lliis senti¬ 
ment is certainly of a very n<)\el cha- 
j racter; and it is oncwoith examining, 
coming, as it did, from a man who liad 
at one time, I am told, a projieity of 
eight or ten thousand a-year in land. 

Now, what is the condition of this 
agricultural lal>ourcr, for whom tliey 
tell us Protection is necessary? Ho 
yves in a parish whose owner, it may 
be, has deeply niorlgagcd it. The 
estate is let to farmcis wilhoui capital, 
whose land grows almost as much inches 
as wheat. The bad cultivation of the 
, iind provides scarcely any employment 
; for the labouiers, who become more 
' and more mimeroiis in the j)aiish; the 
competition which there is amongst 
these labourers for the little employ¬ 
ment to be had, biinging. down the 
wfl^es to the veiy lowest point atwliich 
their lives can be kept in them. They 
are lieart-broken, spiiit-brgicen, despair¬ 
ing men. Th?y have been accustomed 
to this fiom their youth, and they see 
nothing in the futuic which afioids a 
single ray of hope. We have attended 
meetings in those districts, and have 
been received with the utmost enthu¬ 
siasm by these round-frocked labouieis. 
Ihey would have canied us fiom the 
carriage which we had travelled in, to 
the hustings; and if a silly squiic or 
a foolish faimer attempted any (.listiirb- 
I ance or improper inleifeicncc, tlicsc 
l^^^und-frockcd men weie all around us 
,| ^ an instant, ready to defend us; and 
I have seen them hustle many a pow'crful 
man fiom the fiedd in which the mect- 
hig w as being held. 

If thcie be one view of this question 
^'hich stimulates me to harder work 
m this Ause than another, it is the 
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fcaiful sufferings which I know' to exist 
amongst the lural labourers in almost 
eveiy part of this kingdom. How-can 
they be men under the circumstances in 
which they live? During the peiiod 
of their giowing up (o manhood, they 
arc employed at odd jobs aliout tlie 
faim or llie farm-yaid, for wages which 
arc meiely those of jliltlc children in 
Lancashire. Lvciy man who maiiies 
is considcied an enemy to the parish; 
every child who is bom into the woild. 
instead of being a sulject of lejoieing to 
its paienls and to the communily. is 
considered as an intiuder come to com¬ 
pete for the little work and the small 
<|iianlity of food wliich is left to the 
jMtpulation. And then comes toll, }ear 
after year, long years of labour, witli 
little remuneration; but perhaps at 
sixty or seventy, a gift of ’20,v. and a 
coat, or of 2/., fiom llie Agricultural 
Society, because they have bi ought up 
a laige family, and have not eommilted 
that worst of all sins, taken money from 
the parochial rates. One of their own 
jiocts lias W'cll cxprcs.sed their condi¬ 
tion :— 

‘ A blessed prospect — 

To slave while there is strength—in age 

the workliousc, 

A parish shell at last, and the little hell 
Toll’d liastily for a pauper’s funeral!’ 

But the crowning offence of the 
system of legislation under wliich wc 
have been living is, that a law has been 
enacted, in which it is altogether un- 
avoiilable that these industrious and 
deserving men should be lirouglil down 
to so helpless and dcspaiiing a condi¬ 
tion. By withdrawing llie stimulus of 
competition, the law pievcnts the good 
cultivation of Jhc land of our country, 
and therefore diminishes the supply of 
food which we might derive fiom it. 
It prevents, at the s.ame timc,*ftie im- 
jiortation of foreign food from abroad, 
and it also picvenls the grow'th of sup¬ 
plies abroad, so tlial when w'c arc forccxl 
to go there for tliem they are not to be 
found. The law' is, in fact, a law of 
the most ingeniously malignant^ cha- 
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racter. It is fenced about in every pos- ^ 
'YVt mo'al demoTv\aca\ in¬ 
genuity could not have invented a scheme 
more calculated to bring millions of the 
working classes of this country to a 
state of pauperism, suffering, discoiUenl, 
and insubordination llian the Corn-law 
which we are now opj)osing. 

And then a faband sleek dean, a dig¬ 
nitary of llie Church and a great pliilo- 
soj)hcr, recommends for the coiisiiniption 
of the people—he did not read a paper 
al)out the supplies that were to \xi had 
ill the great valley of the Mississippi, 
hut be said that there were ,Swedc 
turnips and mangel-wurzeland the 
Hereditary Eail Marshal of hingland, 
as if to out-iicrod Herod liimself, re¬ 
commends hot water and a jiineh of 
curry-powder. I was rejoiced, not for 
the sake of the Duke of Noifolk, for 1 
pitie<l him, but still I was in my heart 
rejoiced when I saw the speecli which 
he had made in Sussex. 'I’lic peoi)le of 
England have not, even under thirty 
years of Corn-law inlluence, been sunk 
so low as to submit tamely to this in¬ 
sult and wiong. It is enough tliat a 
law should have been passed to make 
your toil valueless, to make your skill 
and labour unavailing to jiroeure for 
you a fair sujiply of the common ncces- 
saiies of life—but when to this giievous 
iniquity they add the insult of telling 
you to go, like beasts lliat perisli, to 
mangcl-wuiv.el, or to something which 
even the beasts themselves eamiut 
cat, tlieii I liclievc the people of Eaig- 
land will lise, and willi one voice pio- 
claim the downfall of this odious system. 

This law is the parent of m,any of 
those giievous fluctuations in trade 
under which so much suffeiing is created 
in this commercial kingdom. There is 
a period coming—it may be as bad or 
worse than the last—when many a man, 
now fdiiing himself independent and 
comfortable in his circumstances, will 
6nd himself swept away by the torrent, 
and his goodly ship made a complete 
I wreck. Capital avails almost nothing; 

I fluctuations in trade we have, such as no 
prudence can guard against. We are in 


despair one year, and in a 5 ate of great 
excitement in the next. At one lime 
ruin stares us in the face, at another 
we fancy that wc arc getting licli in a/ 
moment. Not only is trade sacrificed, 
but the moral character of the country 
is injured by the violent fluctuations 
created by this law. And now have wc 
a scarcity coming or not? They say 
tliat to l)e forewarned is to be fore¬ 
armed, and that a famine foretold never 
comes. And so this famine could not 
have come if tlie moment we saw it to 
be coming wc had had power to relieve 
oui^clves by supplies of food from 
abroad. The reason why a famine fore¬ 
told never comes, is because when it is 
foreseen and foretold, men prepaie for 
it, and tlius it never comes. IhU heic, 
though it has been both foreseen and 
foielold, llieie is a law passed l)y a 
paternal legislature, remaining 011 the 
statute-book, which says to twenty-seven 
millions of pcoj^le, ‘Scramble for what 
there is, and if the poorest and ihv, 
weakest starve, foreign supplies shall 
not conic in for fear some iiijuty should 
be done to the morlgagcil landowners.’ 

Well, if this class of whom 1 have 
spoken have maintained this law for 
thirty years—if they continued it fi^m 
1.S3S to —be assured that no feel¬ 

ing of mcrc)vno leleiilin^, no sympathy 
for the suffeiings of tlie people, will 
weigli one atom in the scale in making 
tliem give up the law now. Tlicy have 
no one to wliom they can look for a 
promise to maintain it; but we have 
some one to whom to look lor a jiro- 
mise to repeal it. Ilut the promises of 
Lord John Russell, or any other min¬ 
ister, are entirely conditional. 1 Ic knows 
that he alone cannot repeal the Corn- 
law. 1 had almost said that the over¬ 
turning of the monarchy would be a 
trillc compared with the touching of 
the pockets of the squires. Lord 
John Russell himself has said that it 
can only be done by the unequivocal 
expression of the public will, llow is 
this expression to be made? By meet¬ 
ings such as this, and by the meetings 
which myself and others havt seen in 
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Jill parts ot the kingdom; and al‘^o by j 
preparations of the most active character { 
for that general election which, in all 
human probability,’is near upon us. 

I believe you have heaul iliat we liad 
a meeting in Manchester tlie oilier day, 
whicli was attended by more of the i 
wealth and influence of that disliict than i 
I lla^'e ever seen assembled at a imeling I 
of the same numljcrs befoie. It was 
resolved on Tuesday to have a gem-ini 
meeting of all those who nie wishful 
to sup])ort the League in this gieal 
and final struggle. It has been an¬ 
nounced that the Council of the League 
are calling U]:on their fdends through¬ 
out t!ie counliy to raise a fuiul of j 
250,000/. for the pui'posc of being : 
ready in any cnieigeiicy. and for the ■ 
.sake of maintaining befoie llie lanLs j 
of the Protectionists, at least, as bold 
j and resolute a chaiacter as avc have j 
maintained for tlie j)asl seven jeai.-.. . 

' Now', that money will I)e subscribed as I 
is ic(|uiied, aiul that large sum will 
be paid, and I can juomise tiiis meeting 
and the country llial it will be honestly 
and judiciously applied to carry out t1ie 
gieat national object lor winch the 
League has been established. If tlie 
l^olcclionisls like to defer tlie setllc- 
nienl of lliis (juestion till tlie waim | 
weather comes, we will i^t tioul)le our j 
friends to teaf themselves half to pieces 
in gelling w illiin the walls of this ihealic, 
but we will ask them to ineel heie. in 
Manchester,• Leeds, (Glasgow, Shcffu-Id, 
I'iimingliam. and olhei’ towns, in num¬ 
bers so great, in uuaiiimily so remai li¬ 
able, arul in icsoliilion so undaiintcfl, 
that the aiislociacy of this counliy. illi 
all their piidc of ancestiy and ihur 
boasted valour, will ([uail i)efoic the I 
demoustiation that will then be made. ! 
Two centuries ago the people of tlii-, , 

» country wete engaged in a 'Laiful ! 
p conflict with the Ciown. A despotic j 
and Ireacheious monarcli assumed to 


liimsclf the right to levy taxes without 
the consent of Pailiamcnt and the pco-* 
])le. 'I’hnt assum))tion was resisted, d'liis 
fair island became a battle-fiehl, the 
kingdom was convulsed, and an ancient ’ 
thione oveiturned. And, if our foie- { 
falhcis two luindied years ago lesisted I 
that attempt—if lliey tefused to be the I 
bondmen of a king^ shall we be the I 
bom ihialls of an aiivtociacv like ouis? 
Shall we, who stiuck the lion down, I 
shall we ]xiy the wadf homage V or shall i 
we not, by a manly and uinteil expies- 
sion of public opinion, at once, and for 
tvci. put an end to lliis giant wiong? 

Our cause is at least as good as iheiis. 
\\’e stand on higlicr v.uitage-giound; 
we ba\e large mniibeis at our back ; we 
liave mote of wealtli, iulelligcncc. union, 
and knowledge of the jiolilical lights 
and the true interests (.>1 the counliy; 
and. w lial is moie than all tliis—we have 
w<'a]>on. a jiower, ami macliincry.wliich 
is a thousand times belter Ilian that of 
force, wire it employed—I icier to the 
I'cgislialion, and es])ccially to tlie 40.*;. 
freehold, for tliat is llie gteal conslilu- 
(ioiia! weapon wiiich we intend to wield, 
and by means of which w'e are sine lo 
ciuHjuer, our laurels being gained, not 
in bloody fields, but upon the luisliiigs 
and in llie regisli-alion courts. Now, 1 
do ]i()pc. that if this law be rejiealed 
williiti the next six months, ami if it 
should then be necess.ary that tliis 
League sliould <lLpeise, 1 do liiisl llinl 
tlie peojile of Lngland will bear in iniml 
how gicat a panic has been ciealed 
among the monopolist ruleis by this 
small weapon, wliich we liave discoveied 
hid in tlic Reform Ad, ami in tlie Con- 
stiiution of the counliy. 1 would ini- 
jiloie the middle and working classes lo 
leganl it as Ifte jiorlal of their deliver¬ 
ance, as the stiong and irresistible 
w’eajion befoie which the doniinalion of ! 
this hcreilitary peerage must«nt length j 
be laid in the dust. 
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From IlansanL 

[On March 8, 1849, Mr. Disraeli siibniittcd a resolution to the efTect that tlic whole of 
the local taxation of the country falls mainly, and presses with undue severity, on real 
property. He sug^'t-sted that one-half of these local rates should he paid out of the 
Coiuolulated Fund. The debate was adjourned to March 15, when the resolution 
was negatived by 280 votes to 189.] 


It seems to me that a great deal of 
misapprehension exists among hon. Uen- 
tlemen on the benches opposite with 
regard to the proposition of the hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire. We wcie 
originally given to iimlci stand, if I mis¬ 
take not, that the basis or grouiidwoik 
of that proposition was the pievalence 
of great distress among all classes of the 
community connected with agriculture 
in this country But the speech of the 
hon. Mover of the pioposition desciibcd 
a case of a very dilleicnt desci iplion, 
wliilst the spcccli of the hon. Member ' 
for Somerset sliiie, who has just sat : 
down, has aj)prised you that none of ] 
the distress resulting from the biudeiis I 
on land complained of falls on that da-s | 
whom the hon. Mover would induce i 
}ou to relieve by adopting his propo¬ 
sition. 

'I'he hon. Member for Buckingham¬ 
shire, in his speech on introducing lliis 
question, quoted something which 1 am 
said to have stated on a former occa- ^ 
sion, adiultting the great distress j)re- 
vailiiig among the agricultural classes. 

1 le misquoted wliat I then said; very 
unintentionally 1 am quite sme, but 
very strangely. I never exprcss( (i my¬ 
self to the effect—and. If I had done so, 

1 should have betrayed great ignorance I 


of that which must be witlrin the cog¬ 
nisance or expel ience of almost every 
m.an — tliat, generally speaking, the dis- 
tiess of the limes has been very severely 
felt by the agiicultuial community. I 
said that little had been .said about the 
pressure of agricultinal distress fartlicr 
northwards tiiaii Cambridge or Suffolk, 
and that in the south of Englainl the 
cry of agiicultural disticss had scarcely 
been heaixl of. And 1 say furthei’, that 
liardly aii)lhpig has been ever asseiled 
of late in the noilli as to 81c depression 
of agiiculluml piiccs. 

Well, Sir, I can only assure the House 
tliat I met but a few da^s ago with 
some gentlemen who had lately come 
up fiom the soutliern counties of Scot¬ 
land, and who told me that lliey had 
iiecn selling their wheat in the markets 
theic at fiom 47s. to qiSy. per quaiter on 
an average. 'I'hey had a fair ciop last 
year of good cjuality, and they are satis¬ 
fied with tile piices they have received, 
d'liey must be subject to the same vicis¬ 
situdes, for example, as men are in every** 
other trade. Farmers, no more than 
any other traders, can expect to be 
always lucky. Just piior to the haivest 
of last year, the lain fell exactly at the 
critical moment for the farmers of the 
south, and just before tlic ciit‘>cal mo- 
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ment for th^ farmers of ihe north. What 
has been the conseqvience ? The farmei s 
of the northern counties have harvested 
▼ their produce in good condition, and 
obtain good prices; those of the south 
have been less fortunate, and realise less 
encouiaging returns. U’his is siin|)ly the 
reason why we have great complaints 
hum the one, and few or none fiom the 
other class of teiianl-faimers. If any of 
these ))arties, however, seek a ground 
upon w'hich to found his appeal (o 
I’ailiainent for legislative relief, he must 
look for it ill the sjicech of the hon. 
Meml^er for Sonicrselshiic, wdiose for¬ 
tune it has been to make such an appeal 
in vain. 

1 shall not enter into those (juestions 
connected with tlie general condition of 
,lhe trade and finances, and of the ngii- 
cultiual classes of this countiy, which 
have l)ccn ahead}’, in my o[)inion, dis¬ 
posed of by the speech of the right 
hon. Ilaionet the ('liancdlor of the l.\- 
^chequer. Ilut the hon. (jeiitlemau who 
has just sat down made one statement 
upofi which 1 must he allowed to offer 
a word or two. That hon. Member 
told us that he had lately been selling 
some wheat, lie told us that his wlieal 
■ffhs only of inferior quality, yet tliat lie 
realised, I lliink, 42.'.. per (juaiter lor it. 
Now, I lliink if he could^el such pi ices 
for an iiifeiic^ wheal, wlieal of ordiiiaiy 
aveiage g(judness must he fetching veiy 
fair prices just now. Thcie aie other 
Gentlemen, Sir, in this House who are 
themselves manufactuieis of lUher ar¬ 
ticles. I should like to ask the hon. 
Member for Somersetsliiie what he 
thinks is the scale of pi ices they obtain 
when they oarry into the maiket that 
‘ W'hich they admit to be a damaged or an 
infeiior article. They will olAain, of 
course, only the lowest scale of piice.s 
for such goods. They will not get 
:*flcr the late of 42.1., which the hon. 
Member who complains of unremune- 
raling prices can obtain for hi-, infeiior 
article—a w’hcat of infeiior (jualily. But 
as for ])eUer wheals, I met with a gen¬ 
tleman a few days since who told me ' 
Uiat Dmlzic wheat was woilh now, in i 
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London, from to 54s* per quarter, 
lie added, that other foreign wheals of 
fair quality were obtaining, on an aver¬ 
age, aiioiit 48.S. per quailer. I tell the, 
hon. Gentlemen opjiosite to me, that 
their home-grown wheal, of the same 
quality, will now fetch llie same prices. 

I say, then, that the pictenccs on 
W'hich this motion has been brought 
foiwaid have totallf failed — that no 
ground has been laid bir any cliange in 
tlie existing buidens upon the land, 
which can be justified, cither by the 
present condition of the Icnant-faimcr, 
or hy tile juices of ngiieiillural jnoduco 
in our markets. I do not iulend to 
enter into any elaboiale army of figures 
in following llie slatemeiils which have 
been made by the hon. Gentleman tlic 
Member lor Buckiiighamshiie, m the 
speech with whicii he introduced his 
motion; because, all that c<iiild be said 
in releicnee to them was said, last night, 
])y the light hon. Gentleman the ( han- 
celior ol ilie ICxcliequer, ceitainly in the 
best speecli wliich i have ever heard 
liom lliLse l enches since the accession 
ol the liglit lion. Gentleman and ol his 
('(‘lieagues to jiowcr. But the right 
Jkhi. Gentleman did not, as it appeartd 
to me, notice some points m the case 
or ]>lea on wliich llie hon. Mcrn]<cr for 
buekingliamshiie icslcd Ids case for our 
! ado[)tion of such a jirojiosal as lie has 
: biought forwaid, or at least <!iil not 
■ legaid them in all the lights under 
wliicli lliey might have been viewed. * 

Ihe hon. Gentleman seems lo ndojit 
for his principle the notion that .ill 
classes ol the community oiiglil lo licar, 
collectively, ceilain burdens which he 
assumes lo be, at jnesejil, boine ex¬ 
clusively by the landed jiiojiiietary and 
leal jmjjK-it}* of this coimlry. Is this 
so? If siicli Ijc really llie jiroposition 
of the hon. Menilier for Buckingham- 
shiic—and tliat it is, 1 nmi^t.jnesume 
from the statement of the hon. Mcmlier 
for Somersetshire—how docs the speech 
we have just hcaid siijipi^rl it? The 
hon. Member for Buckinghamshire ad¬ 
mits that lie is opjiosed to, and w'ould 
not vote for, a national lale of this 
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kind. And 1 think he is very wise in 
coining to this conclusion. The argu¬ 
ments against a national rate arc, in my 
mind, of insuperable force. I am firmly 
persuaded that the various expenses con¬ 
nected with it would run up these rates, 
of which the burden is already said to 
be oppressive, at least five-fold witliin 
five years. 

Ikil I think Ihd original objects and 
working of these local rates have l.»con 
a good deal misunderstood. A Jveport 
of the lk)or I.aw Commissioners on 
Local Taxation was printed in 1^43. 
I will read one remarkable jiassage 
from this Report; a passage which 
clearly defines the period at and the 
circumstances under which the j)raclice 
of rating sttick in trade for the relief of 
the poor was first le.sorted to in tliis 
country:— 

‘ The practice of rating stock in trade 
never prevailed in the greater part of Kiig- 
)and and Wales. It was, with compara- 
tiv'^ely few exceptions, confined to the old 
clothing district of the south and west of 
England. It gained ground just as tlic 
stock of the woulstaplers and clothiers 
increased, so as to nnkc it an object with 
the farmers and other ratcjiaycrs, who 
still constituted a majority in their parisho, 
to bring so considerable a property within 
the rate. They succeeded by degrees, and 
there followed upon tlieir success a more 
improvident practice in giving relief than 
,had ever prevailed before in England. It 
was in this district, and at this time, that 
relief by head-money had its origin, and 
produced its most conspicuous cll'ects in 
deteriorating the habits and depreciating 
the wages of the agricultural laboiirci. 
When the practice of rating stuck in trade 
was fully established in this dislrict, the 
staple trade rapidly decliiuid there, and 
withdrew itself still more rapidly into the 
northern clothing districts, where no such 
burden wt.s.ever cast upon the trade,’ 

Now, the hon. Gentleman apjxars to 
contend that these burdens should be 
imposed on all classes of the com¬ 
munity, instead of one particular class, 
and that by such a redistribution a 


great good would be effected, so far as 
the landlord and tenant-fanner arc con¬ 
cerned. Ihit, unless he could devise some 
means for gelling at the same principle * 
of rating all projicity equally, he would 
accomjdish nothing towards effecting 
his own juirpose. I hap])cn to be con¬ 
nected with the local administration of 
a townsliip in which the piopoilion of 
local rating actually expended on the 
relief of the poor docs not exceed, per- 
ha])s, 7rf, in the pound. There aie 
townships and districts in its immcdialc 
neiglibourhood in which the rate for 
the same juiipose is not less than 7^. or 
85. in tlie pound. Now, it is <}uite clear 
that any manufacturer or capitalist who 
is largely engaged in trade, and has 
built a mill or a factory in such a dis- 
I tiict, would be anxious, under a general 
' rate, to come within sucli a township, 
and thus so much enhance the charge 
for the relief of the pooi, under any 
picssuie of ti.mlc that should throw 
labour largely out of employment, as to-_ 
(hive away ])aiticular liades. a^ well 
ns capihalisls, from the locality. ‘All 
rates would, under such a state of 
things, be cnoimously increased, and 
you Mould thus, by sujiporting the 
]uo))Osilion before the House, be aC- 
, ccssoiy to the ruin of both the landed 
' and the commercial interests of the 
kingdom. * 

I It has been said that the proposition 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
I Ihickinghamsiiire is envelo])cd in a great 
deal of mystery and confusion. 1 have 
j endeavoured to penetrate the veil by 
I which it is surrounded; a‘nd 1 Mill 
' emh avour to c.xjdain the conclusions , 
at which I liaxe arrived upon it. It 
appears, then, to me that it is a pro- * 
position intended to withdraw burdens 
to the amount of some d 000,000/. per ' 
annum from certain shoulders on which ! • 
they are now saddjod, and to impose 
them upon others—to relieve, in short, 
tliose who noxv carry them, by trans¬ 
ferring them to those M'ho hitherto have 
not borne them. T))o hon. Gentleman’s 
scheme of redistribution would pro¬ 
bably rcimposc 3,000,000/. oil* those 
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from whorfl lie would take the present 
aj^grcii^nte of 6>ooo,ooo/., ami appoilion 
' the other ,^.000.000/. to other classes 
• of the coiiiimmily. Well; but the 
3,000,000/. that he would so withdiaw 
fiom lhosc\\ho at preseiil]>ay 6,000,000/., 
would by no means rcjnescut the real 
luopoitiou in which lion, (lenllemcn 
opposite desire to relieve the laud lioin 
its jiresenl liabilities, or of the enhanced 
\aluc which their scheme would ptac- 
tically conier upon the land geneially. 
Assiiininjr the whole ai^Lpcj^'^ate of laud 
1 ill ihi,-. kiiie,nlom cnpalile o( culliv.itioii 
j to lepicscnt an incieaso eijiial to what 
I it has 1)0011 staled at by (ientlcanen 
; opposite, a rise in the value of tlic fco 
I simple of an acre, coiisc<HK'nt on the 
j lennssion of three miliious of taxation 
! jnn that a^'gregate, would be eiiuivaleiit 
to 2 per cent., or 6o,coo,oc.o/. steiliiii^. 
'‘i An inei'easod \alue of 2!. ])er cent, 
j would re[>rescnt 120,000.000/. as the 
I increased value of the laml, siip])o>inj^ 
Mt to be broii^L;hl for sale into llie inai- 
KCt, or that the T.eL;islatine sanctioned 
such a pioposilion as that which is now 
befoic it. 

T, for one, do not tliink lltal these 
are limes in wliicfi llie I.c-ipMatuie 
c#idd be bronj^ht to listen to any 
such ptoposUion. ]L is not likely. 1 
Itusl, to meet with imich^ favour iioiii 
lliis lUiuse. * Tlie hon. Mend)er for 
Jhickini'liamshire and his fi lends seem 
allo^elluM' to forget the ultimate ellect 
if rarliament entertains so exclusive a 
ju'oposition as helms brought beloie it 
with a view of heiieliliiig the lamiloid. 
If 1 am not ini-.takeii, the wiiole cul¬ 
tivable lands of all luigdand and Wales 
amount to moic than twenty-live pei- 
haps, indeed, to ihiity -millions of 
acres, if,very acre you w'()uld llius ic- 
lieve, I must repeat, would rise in xalue 
in the proportion of from 5/. to 10/. 

No.’] Well, I will be content to say 
5/. only. This incieasc would iei)jcsent 
an extension of capital iii\e-itcd in the 
lands held by tenant-farmers and others 
of not less than 150,000,000/. sterling. 
Would not this be to perpctialc a great 
injustice* to all other descriptions of 




jrroperly for the sake of an exclusive 
benefit to the land? 1 ask hon. (lenllc- 
mcn opposite whether or not tlu \ them¬ 
selves consider that this would be light 
or proper? 

1 do think, how’cvcr, that the piojio- 
sition now liefore the House is mil 
less extraoidinary than it is unjust. It 
has for its ostensibl(^ oliject to lelieve 
tlic ]»icsent piesmuc »)f that which I 
lielievo to be the tcmpiiraiy distress of t 
the landed inteiest. Ihit then the lion. 
Member for Ihickinghanisliirc is so 
^•cry discriminating in liis views ol that 
(juestion, that the case of the ngiieid- 
tuiisls (.if Scotland did not (licit c\en 
a single w-oid in his speech. And ns for 
the agricultuiists, or any otliet classes 
of the unhappy coinmunity ol the sister 
island, he turned the cold shoiiMei to 
the Iiisli, and all Ids sympathy loi 
them exlendeil to that which is pio- 
vcibially said to be the alms of lliose 
who have no money in their pockets 
wheiewith to afl'otd more sulistanlial 
rcliei. lie gave them advice. Sii, 
llie lion, (leiillcnian said that many 
selicmes liad been bioiight forwaid for 
tlie ninclioralion of llie condition pf 
/leland, but lli.at nothing ef/ectii.'il had 
been done for liem for some sessions 
))ast. And licrehis admission left her. 

1 do not tldnk that lielanel ^\ill deihe 
any great lienefit fiom the ndvoeaey of 
the hon. (lentlcman. She uill ha\e 
little to thank 1dm for, if lie is piejiaicd 
to tender iter no oilier consolation for 
her suffeiings but - his ad\ice‘. 

It has been contended that the |)io- 
positioii of the lion. Membei would, if 
carried into effect, leniovc a gieal cause 
of dissatisfaction among tlie tenant- 
fainicrs. but f am con\inced lliat it 
would cicale ^’cry great discontent a- 
mongthe people, fbaughtei.] I repeat 
this is my conviction-nolwiliistnnoii’g 
the laughter which it lias o^etisioned. 
The hon. Membei who spoke last lias 
(juoled largely from a paper well known 
to most of those who hear me—a ])iint 
of gieat aullioiily in all agricuUuial 
society, and of gieal tespectaliility—I 
mean the Mark Lane Lx^ress.^ The 
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article from which the hon. Gentleman 
read, indulges in stronger language, 
perhaps, than 1 should desire to em¬ 
ploy : it stigmatises certain official 
documents, the authenticity of which 
it challenges, as the most deceiving 
statements ever concocted hy the du[)li- 
city of man. It also expicsscs great 
dissatisfaction at the proposition of the 
lion. Member for^lluckinghamshite. 1 
really think that the jnojiosilioii of 
the hon. Member for lluckingliainshire 
is foumled on fallacies wliich are in¬ 
tended to lieguile the House into Its 
adoption, but which arc amenable to a 
censure scarcely less severe. That pro¬ 
position, indeed, reminds me ofa slojy 
which many hon. Gentlemen have j)er- 
haps heard before, )ct which I will 
venture to tell the liuuso in very few 
w'ords. Ithajipcncd once, in a countiy 
town, and an ngiieulunal disliict, that 
a company of sliolling playeis jnoposed 
to get up a peifonnaiiee ‘for the benefit 
of the poor' of the neiglihouihood. It 
was calculated l)y those wlio announced 
this intention that the o])jccl of coii- 
tiibuling towards the ieliet of tlie poor 
\\ouId certainly induce the gently to 
comeforwaid gcneiuiisly in suppoiting 
the peifoiniance; and the event puAcil 
the soundness of this aiuicijiatioii. lUit 
when it came to a ([ucsiion as to liow 
tlic proceeds wcic to be appiopriated. 
the strolling company claimed them all 
for themselves, on the ])iincij)le that 
tlicy themselves were * the pool ’ in¬ 
tended. 

lliis is just the case with the jno- 
))Osal of the hon. Member, if you look 
at its real tcmlencics. lie would pio- 
cure this boon for the lerianl-farmeis— 
of lelief from local rales; l)ut lie does 
not go—nor anyof hi^ hdn, fiieiuls near 
him—for the repeal of the Mnlt-la.x. 
‘ We,’ ho says, ‘do not ask for llinL at 
present.* c It is not the lime to ask 
this relief for you; for we don’t go for 
a revision of llie whole scheme of exist¬ 
ing taxation.’ As to the Mall-lax, 1 am 
not altogether preparal to embrace all 
I the view's entertained by some of my 
hon. fi'ends on that subject. 1 am not 
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one of those who think that*tlie people 
at large will be much the happier for 
being relieved from the Malt-lax. As j 
little do I think you will make the'~| 
people gcneially more satisfied by taxing \ 
malt; or that you will ever succeed in 
getting rid of drunkenness, or any other 
vice, simply by rendering its indulgence 
dear. Hut I do think that if by repeal¬ 
ing llie duty on mall, you leave more 
money in the poor man’s pocket for the 
purchase of other articles of more profit, 
or value, or convenience to him than 
that into the cost of which this tax 
enters, )ou do well; and notwithstand¬ 
ing what an hon. r>aronet has said in 
the course ol tins dcl)ate, I believe what 
has fallen fiom the hon. Member for 
I.incolnshire, that llie Mall-tax is one 
injmious to agiicuUure, and oppicssive* 
upon the working laliourcr and con¬ 
sumer. I own that lam astonished at 
tlie conduct of lion, (jcnlleineii op|)0- 
site on this question, after lieaiing them 
both in this House and at jiublic nicet'n 
ings out of doors advocate the repeal of 
the Malt-lax. Tlie same parties who 
on tliis side of the House were its most ! 
stienuous advocates, have ceased to ' 
mention it now that they have crossed 
to the benches oj>posilc. ^ 

‘ Tlicir lq)S are now forbid to speak 
That onc*^ familiar woid.’ 

Not one voice now calls for that fa- 
voiiiite act of justice, but we are told to 
wail till the juoper time shall anive. 

The hon. Memlicr for Biickingham- 
shiie holds Ihis language, but he has 
not iiidicalcd when the lime w-ill come. 

I wisli the hon. Gcullcman would look 
a little into llie real state of the coun¬ 
try; if he would consult the feelings of 
the jieople, he would find that nothing 
more displeases tlicm tlian to have 
their rcjircsenlatives hoUl one Ian- ; 
gunge here, and another before lheit‘ 
constituents. Sir, hon. Gentlemen know, 
that at meetings in tlie country, even 
tithes arc permitted in their presence to 
be spoken of in the most violent and in¬ 
temperate language. They encourage, by 
tlieir own conduct, the people to expect 
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remissions of burdens which must 
diniinij>h the public revenues, and leave 
it to Pailiament to provide the subsli- 
tute as best it may. I am astonished 
at the conduct of hon. Gentlemen. If 

I weie myself an owner of land, I should 
say this to my teiiant-faimcrs: ‘Men, 
you have got the land, and it must be 
your object to work it to the best of 
your ability with the capital )(>u have. 
I’arliameiit, like the landlord, must deal 
with those on whose behalf this pio])o- 
sition is said to be made, on tile same 
piiiiciples on which it would deal with 
trades of all otlier descriptions. You 
must excit the same vi;lues of ]>er- 
seveiance, industry, and frugality wliicii 
otheis ])ossess, and in which you me 
not wanting; you must look to the ex- 
‘•ercise of these means for yourpiofit and 
success, nut to external aid oi exclusive 
assi^itance, wliich can only lie rendered 
at tile co.^t of gross injustice to otheis.’ 

Hut the speech of the hon. hlemlier 
\for Huckinghamshirc w'as so puiely 
agricultural, that he did not enter into 
any such conskleialions. He lecog- 
iiised no such piinciple of dealing w ith 
tile inleiests of all classes, instead 
addressing ourselves to the benefit of 
one only, lie himself quoted from the 
Standard, a newspaper ul high nullioiity 
with his par^, and so e'*clusively agii- 
cuUural hi its predilections, tliat in one 
of its leaders a few years ago it con¬ 
tended that if the whole of the manufac¬ 
tures of England were desti03C(l to¬ 
morrow, England would not be a less 
great country by one iota, or the 
JCnglish a less happy [leople. Hut the 
Standard now takes up diffeicnt ground. 

It announced in a recent number that 
unions were now formed in most of the 
southern counties of England, the object 
of which was carefully to exclude all 
the products of the mills of the noith, 
-'‘so that the cloths of Chcshiic and 
Yorkshire would not be allow'cd to 
come into competition with the produc¬ 
tions of Wiltshire. If this is to be the 
spirit in which hon. Gentlemen arc dis¬ 
posed to make common cause against 
the manufacturing interest, i wonder 

they do not carry out their princiidc to 
its full extent, and, as their ancestors ! 
once wandered over llic country clothed ' 
in skins and w'ith theii bodies pninlcd, 
that they do not come down here in | 
that way. 'I'hey might come at last to 
clothe themselves in lhaleh, hy whicli 
means I trust the faimcrs will olilaiu a 
• renuinciative piicc fo^ their straw. 

I am not at all disposed to dispute 
the mciitoiious and industrious cha- 
lacler of the tcnnnl-faTmers; on the 
contrary, I believe them well entitled to 
the praise of possessing those (jualilies 
in a high dtgiee. Hut 1 piotcst against 
a piopusiliun on their belialf wliich 
would certainly picjiuliee the interests of 
all other classes for the tloublful benefit 
of one. 1 am ojiposcd to all tlu se partial 
exjieiiments. 1 W'ouM willingly siqi- 
])o.l any proposition which went to the 
leductioii of those taxes on raw mate- 
liid which stand in (he way of manu¬ 
facturing labour and close tlie niaiket 
on the industry of oiir artisans. This 
proposition was Kcommcnded to our 
sympathy on behalf of farmers who 
have small or no capital; but what 
would be said of any similar piojM)- 
silion by w hieli it should be proposed 
to mulct the manufacturers of the noith 
for the benefit of manufacturers without 
caiiital ill the south ? You ought to 
endeavour to secure to your faints men 
who have capital and gieat spint in 
agiiculture. Hut you do not do this. 

If a fanner comes to you, aiul asks for 
a faim, widiing to make stipulations — 
whicli may be called stipulations of a 
commercial chaiacler—sucli ns that he 
shall ])lough and grow as he likes, that 
he shall have every creature that lives 
upon tlie land, and that he must not 
have it infested with game; if such a 
man comes to you, you do not like him 
as a tenant: but it is the conseciuencc 
of free trade tliat you must' iiilroduce 
such principles in your future arrange¬ 
ments between landlord and tenant. It 
is impossible that tliis great country, 
with its large and increasing interests, 
and its dense population, should stand 
still or rest under the baneful i.’Mlucnce 
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of protection to agriculture, simply be* 
cause you are unwilling to adopt those 
principles with relation to your tenants 
which are adopted in every other branch 
of industry throughout this country. 

Now our proposition is admitted on 
all hands, I l)elievc, to be more distinct 
and intelligible than that of the hon. 
Member for Ihickuighamshire. lie has* 
come forward as a Chancellor of the 
Kxchequer—as the fiamcr of a budget— 
but it is clear that he is only a novice 
in his -new work, because lie has not 
shown where he is going to obtain the 
money which he is wishing to remit 
in the shape of taxation. I suppose, 
judging fiomw'hat slight hints fell from 
the hon. Gentleman, that’he means to 
increase the income-tax ; or the hon. 
llaronet the Member for l-incolnshiie 
(Sir M. Ciholmelcy) says that a fixed 
duty upon com will seive the puiposc 
as well, but let hon. Gentlemen be¬ 
ware how they turn their atlention to 
the question of the rciiiijiosilion of the 
duties upon corn. If >ou do so, you 
are attempting that which, 1 beliwe. is 
as impossible a-> the repeal of any Act 
w:hicli has passed this 1 louse in former 
limes. \’ou might probably effect the 
repeal of the Keloim billoi the Catholic 
Emancipation Act in the same session 
as that in which you leimpose the duty 
upon com. 'lake care what )ou aic 
about, lion. Gentlemen fancy that 
there is a lull in the public mind ; that 
events abioa<l have fiightened jieople at 
home, bear in mind that in all the 
European capitals a system is being 
established which will have a strange 
effect upon the minds of people in this 
country, who arc looking, and wisely 
looking, to great and peimancnt changes 
in the coiislilulion ot 1‘ar^iameiu ; and 
that whilst your conduct is cncoui aging 
such ideas, you are leading the fanners 
of England in the pursuit of that false 
and unceitain light which must land 
them hereafter in the midst of difficulties 
much greater than those which en¬ 
compass them at present. 

You talk of the experiment of Fice 
Trade /is though it had failed, or was 


but an experiment. 1 ask, have you not 
legislated, since the oldest amongst you 
first came here, in favour of Protection, 
and with the view of keeping up the ' 
price of corn; and do you not recollect 
that under protective laws in 1H36 tlic 
whole average jirice of llic year for good 
wheat—not sprouted ivheat—was but 
39,%. 4f/. j)cr quarter? whilst now, as we 
arc told, sprouted wheat is sold at ^2s. 
a quarter, because lliat system was 
aliolished, you have wreaked your ven¬ 
geance upon a Minister. You have 
scattered a powerful jiarly—you liave 
show'n an anger whicli political jiarties 
in this couiitiy have scaicely e\er ex¬ 
hibited, because Ihiough the ])owcr, and 
1 will say the patriotism, of tlie Minis¬ 
ter whom jou diseaided, the indusliy 
of this great and giowir.g population • 
has CbCajicd fiom the pressiue of that 
screw' wliich, thiough the medium of the 
C’om-law's, you hael laid upon the ne¬ 
cessaries of life. 

I fear that hon. Gentlemen 0])posi(e' 
are not aware of what is ])assing in this 
country. Tluoiighout llie gieat towns, 
that question of tiie recUielion of expen¬ 
diture which wc have jilaced before )ou 
is exciting the inlenscst intciest ; whibt 
in every meeting ol faimeis the same 
cry is echoed. The men who thought 
Us theii great^ftt enemies, ^re now reatiy 
to shake hands with my hon. Fiieiul 
the Mcmbet for the West Riding. 'J'hey 
are anxious that the gieal justice which 
we advocate should be done to this 
counliy, aud that you should force upon' 
the Executive Government the greatest 
possible economy, compatible with the 
pnlilic exigencies. N^ou say, tauntingly, 
lliat the Government is about to lollow 
the advice of my hon. Fiiend. The fact 
is, that )ou will make my hoii. I'liciid 
a most extraordinary man. The light 
hon. Gentleman the Member foi Tam- 1 ' 
W'oith followed the advice of my hon.- 
Friend; and now you say the present 
Government aie about to do so too. 
And why is this ? It is because we live 
amongst the ])coplc—because we have 
travelled in every county amongst them, 
and know their feelings and vfishes— 
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j because are identified with their de- 
I siies. and have been ret\irncd to this 
Hou^e by gieat and free constituencies. 
It is on tins account you find tliat the 
mcaaui'C5 which my hon. Friend pro- 


])Oses have the sympathy of millions in 
this country; and I wain you tliat not 
many ses'.ions will pa^s, before you, 
powerful as you aie, will vole for the 
measure which he lecommcnds. 


I 


I 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, APRIL ii, 1851. 
From Hansard. 


[On this day, Mr. Disraeli brouglit forward an Amendment on tlic motion that the 
Speaker do leave the Cliair, to the elEtt that in any relief to bo granted by the ornis- , 
sion or adjustment of taxation, due regard should be paid to the distressed conditieii 
of the owners and occupiers of land in the United Kingdom. The Amendment was 
negatived by 263 to 250.] 


I SHALL endeavour, in tlie oljscrva- 
tions I intend to offer to the IIounc, to 
address myself clo^ely to the question 
brought before us by the hon. Member 
fo5 Buckinghamshire. I do not think 
the hon. Gentleman intends by his mo¬ 
tion to lead us into a discussion on the 
vaiious parts of the Budget brought 
fonvard by tlie Chancellor of the Kx- 
chequer; on the contrary, he seems to i 
agree for the mo^l pail that this Budget 
is acceptable to llic counliy, and that it 
must pass the House. 1 shall not be 
tempted to go into the cjiuMion of the 
Coni-law to an extent which might be 
juslirted by the speeches of tlic hou. 
Member for Northamptonshire (Mr. 
Stafford), and the noble Eoid the Mem¬ 
ber for Colchester ( 1 -oid J. Manners'). 

I must say that ihosc Ton. Gentle¬ 
men and others do their leaders gieat 
damage by the course they lake in this 
and similar discussions. If I under¬ 
stand the object of the hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire — taking it fiom his 
speeches in this House—I come to the 
conclusion that the hon. Gentleman is 
convinced that any project of returning 
to Proliclion is the merest delusion; 


and that he (Mr. Disraeli) knows per¬ 
fectly well--every man who considers 
tlie suliject must know—that so long as 
hon. Gentlemen opposite will have this 
question of ITotcction as the main part 
of their policy, their leaders aie destined 
to sit on the shady side of the House, 
and could never cioss the table and sit 
on the Ministfe^ial benclie.Sj I tlierefore 
will advise all those who suppoit the 
lion. Memlier for Buckinghamshire to 
avoid the question of Ih-otection alto-, 
getlier, as one which has been finally 
and iirevocably sctllcd. 

The lion. Gentleman has made this 
proposition to the House, (hat the agri¬ 
cultural interest (the labourers, who 
ueie once a part of the agiicultural ! 
interest, are now left out)—that the 
agricultural interest, consisting of the 
owners and occupiers of land, have some 
special claim to some special relief. He 
has assumed that they are suffering ’ 
generally, if not universally, throughout 
the United Kingdom; hut he has not 
l>i ought anything like proof, first of all, 
that the owners and occupiers of land 
are suffering much, or, indeed, that they 
aie suffering at all; and, secontlly, the 
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hon. Genftcman has failed,. I think, to 
show that they have any special claim 
to relief, even if they are suffeiing. 

I admit that the hon. Member has a 
ri^ht to assume the fact of the alleged 
distress, when arguing with tire noble 
Lord at the head of the (lovcrnment, 
because the noble Lord, with that want 
of caution which not iinfrequenlly dis¬ 
tinguishes him, has adinilted into the 
()ucen’s Speech a paragrajili which was 
a direct invitation to the hon. Member 
for Buckingham to get up a discussion 
on tins topic in llie first week of the 
session; and then the Chancellor of the 
Kxchequer, committing another l)Iun(ier, 
has brought forwaul a jnciposiiion in 
his tirsl Budget which he ought not to 
have made, but to which, if lie lins 
, brouglit it foiward, hon. (leiitlemen 
opposite have a light to expect he will 
ad|iere. That paiagiapli and juoposi- 
tio:i have caused the lion. Meiiibei lor 
Buckinghamshire to gel up this inteiesl- 
ing discussion on a subject wiiich I had 
liopc<l was worn tlircadlmre. Now', I 
am prcpaied at once to dlsinite half iheir 
case—that is, that the owncis of laiul 
arc suffeii.ig «listress. or tlial they have 
any claim on such a ground to come to 
Ais House foi’ relief. 

The hon. Member for Herefordshiic 
(Mr. Booker) .sai«l the q^hcr night that 
there had Bt'en a fall of rent to the 
amount of 2^ per cent.; but tliough 
that hon. Gentleman’s oratory may lie 
applauded in Ilciefoidshiie, yet 1 be¬ 
lieve that he duist not asseil that to l>c 
a fact in the face of the farmcis of that 
county. Again, the hon. Member lor 
Buckinghanisliiie has admitted lliis 
night, or rather he has assiime<l, that 
the reduction of lent may lie taken to 
be 10 per cent. 1 do not believe it 
is 10 per cent. I have never seen a 
single authenticated case which went 
, beyond 15 per cent. I Iiave found many 
case.s in which no reduction lias l>een 
made; and where there has been a re¬ 
duction, it is very often made not by. 
permanent agreement with the landlord, 
but is merely a tcmpoiaiy remission, 
precisely such as I have known to be 
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given by landlords on several distinct 
occasions. 1 lake it for granted, there¬ 
fore, that the fall of lent is to a \eiy 
small extent; and that, in point of fact, 
it is not woilh compaiing with the 
losses which those who have ]trupevty 
invested in other \va\s, except in land, 
aie constantly liable to in all jiarts of 
the kingdom. 

Tlieie may bo, jfid I believe there 
aie. cases of <1ilhcuhy among land- 
owncis, and jiniticiilailv among tlie 
landowners in lieland. 'I'hcie aie land- 
owiieis who have small net incomes 
and large rcnt-iolls, and fiom cxliava- 
gance and oilier causes have engaged 
to give to llicir credilois, or to annui¬ 
tants of one kind or another, ninc-leuths 
ol their actual lent-roll. Of eouise a 
fall of 10 per cent, in such eases i-. 
eijual to the destruction of the wlxile 
income. But this i>, no fault of free 
tiadc or of tlie free-traders; the Man¬ 
chester school arc not to be blamed for 
nnyllmig of lliis kind. We have never 
admiied settleinciils and entails. On 
tile contraiy, we shouh) prefer to see 
landed jn-opcrly ficc. We have never 
lecommeiidcd gentlemen, who cannot 
aflord it, to keep a great house in the 
country and a great liousc in town, or 
that so many jiacks of lumnds and otlicr 
soinces of enjoyment should l>e niaiii- 
laincd. 1 confess that if I were a lande<l 
proprietor—and 1 am very soiiy that I 
am not—1 should feel humilialcd if my 
advocate in this House made such a 
speecli as the hon. Member for Buck¬ 
inghamshire has made to-night and on 
former occasions. 

Now, let me ask if there is any class 
that passes so triumiilianlly through 
every commercial luiriicanc and disaster 
as the class <ff landed piopriclors does? 
1 see that the candidate at Aylesliury 
has stated, as a jnoof of the distressed 
condition of the landed j}ropiiators, that 
money invcstc<l in land only returns 2J 
per cent. But that in itself is a proof 
of tlie sccuiily of the return from kind, 
and that it is not subjected to the vicis¬ 
situdes to which other ^iroperty is liable. 
There aie some in this Hoi^e who 
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could tell a difierent laic respecting in¬ 
vestments of another character - invest- 
meuts, for instance, in the manufactuic 
of \\cm during the Vast four yeais. I'hey 
could tell of the extraordinaiy revulsion 
which has taken place in that time, 
conse(jueiit on the tiemand for iion for 
railway purposes having ilcclined. I 
can speak of niy own trade, although 
I cannot eonfiim \he view taken of it 
by the noble Lord the Member for 
Colchester. Yet 1 can state that a very 
large portion of that trade duiing the 
last hve yeais, when there were ihiee 
failuies in the American cotton crop— 
that duiing these yeais all the coarse 
departments of the trade ha\e been of 
the most unprofitable character. 

'riic noble Lord (l.oid [. Manners) 
has read from Mr. Liulcdalc’s circular 
the parts which suited him-not tlic 
parts which suited another \iew of the 
question- not the stalemeiiL which that 
circular conlainc<l that the liade ap¬ 
pealed to he sellh'd on a solid and 
sound Imsis. d'he noble Lord ought to 
know that tiade has been so good in 
Yoikshirc for the last lw(j yeais, and 
ll)C increase in the consumption of \\'ooI 
so great, that the piice ot wool has be¬ 
come exUcmely high, and that it is the 
price ol the law mutetial at this mo¬ 
ment which is iiUctfeiing with ptofUs in 
Yoikshire. It was only yesleiday that 
I came from the Ilallidil station on the 
Gieat Northern Railway to London in 
company with a buyer of wool, who 
told me that his tiade was bad at pic- 
sent; that wool was so dear, and so 
little of it to be had, that, a buyer of 
wool from tile farmers, and a seller of 
it to the Yorksliiie mamifaeuiieis, he 
found his trade entirely unprotitable. I 
gathered fiom that fact, that the fanners 
were enjoying a considerable protit on 
their wool, and that it had been a jiios- 
perous article for a veiy long period. 

But the hon. Member for Bucking- 
ham>hirc has made an admissicui which 
is worth something, lie said he calcii- 
latenl that the landowners, losing ten per 
cent, of iental,*were losing b.oco.ooo^ 
per arguun; but he added tliat the fall 


of rent gave them no claim whatever to 
come to that House for relief. 1 was 
very glad to bear that fact asserted by 
the hon. Member. But then a great num- ‘ 
ber of his followers hold a veiy different 
o[)inion, and 1 have heaul even from the 
Ministerial benches in former times lliat 
it was necessary to keep up tlic piice 
of coin in order to Ueep up tlic lent. 
But if the hon. ^Member for Bucking¬ 
hamshire wouhl now look at this fact, 
th.al the labouiing population aie com¬ 
fortably off, and geneially in a state of 
piospciity—if that prospciily has been 
Ciwised by the transfer of the 6,ooo,coo/. 
of rent fiom the landed juoj'irielois, 
who never ought to have possessed it, 
if given to them by the Corn-law—if 
labourers aie iirospcrous by the liansfcr 
of that 6,ooo,oooh to them, they aie 
enjoying that of which they ha\e ])ecn 
deprived for liiirly-five ycais Ijy ^ihc ' 
opeialion of a law, the rcj)cal of which 
is so much regictlcd by some hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. I deny altogether 
that llie landowners are suffciing, or 
that they suffciing to an cxUnl wiiich 
lequiics that they should be pointed out 
as ail ill-used class. 

I now come to the (|Ucstion of the 
occujiiers. Now, it is alhrnied Inoad^' | 
that the occujiicrs of laud arc suffering 
great <lisliess»^ J believe that some dis- 
liess must nccessaiily aiVe fioin the 
ciicunislaiice that the juices of faini 
juoducc are temjioiarily dejiressed. But 
this <Us1U'ss is not a laic malady u ith i 
the occupiers of land. Violent spccclie'-, 
have been made in this House fiom 
oiiwaids, in favour of relief to the 
thsticssed occujiieis of land. Mr. Bus- 
ton, a distinguished gentleman con¬ 
nected with the law, wiote a jiamphlet 
two CM- ihiee years after the Coin-law 
was enacted, in which he showed that 
the distress of the occujiicrs was ir.osti 
agonising, and that they had lost ^' 
loc.ooo.ooo/. of their capital, which 
was Iransfened to other classes. Theie 
is notliing to show that any eonsidei- 
ahle jioition of what they suffered now, 
arose directly or indirectly from the 
legislation of that House. B‘«t, if it 
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the amount had fallen to 6.500,000/.; in 
IS50, last year, it had fallen to 5.595,000/. 
Now, here we have the broad fact, that, 
wilhiii the eight years during which we 
have liatl tliat legislation of which hon. 
(Icntlcmen opposite complain, the poor- 
• rate of England and Wales has fallen 
in amount more than a million steiling. 
The calculations which I have made in 
reference to these fig^ires aie ujion the 
assum])lion that the land now paid only 
40 ])er cent., and not 45 jier cent., and 
of course the House will make nil allow¬ 
ance for that cireumstaiicc. I lake the 
year 1S55, and find the land paying 65 
per cent., that is to say, 5.454,000/.; 
and then, taking i!^50, and assuming 
the land ]>ays 40 ])er cent., you will find 
that in amount the land now pays only 
2,158.000/. In Ollier woids, the land 
of I'higland and W.alcs paid, in 1855, 
double the poor-rate which it paid in 
1S50. 

'rids is an important element in llie 
(juestion we arc now considering, 'flic 
light hon. Genlleman opposite (Mr. 
llenies) shakes his head; but 1 do not 
mind that, for the right hon. (lenllenian 
has been in the habit of shaking hi^j 
hea<l at everything from this side ever 
since he has enlerc<l this House. Docs 
the light hon. Cjcntleman mean to say, 
for cxam[>lc, that the coiiditiou of the 
lauded piopiictary has not been nffucted 
by the hundieds of millions cxi)eiiile<l 
on ] ail ways in this eountiy, and wllieh 
now pay 500,000/. per annum to llie 
])oui-iatc on parishes to which they 
have never eonliibuled a pauper? Does 
he mean to assert that mainifaetuiing 
towns and villages could be spiingiiig 
uj) in eveiy diieclion, and the moment 
they s])iing up be taxed for tiie jioor- 
rale, without tH) that extent relieving 
the land fiom the buideiis to which it 
has been subjected? II the light hon. 
Genlleman means this, lie '«eftainly 
could never have Ixen fit for llie post 
of Chancellor of the Exdiefiuer, At 
any rate, these aie facts to which I 
tliink it not inapproiniate to call the 
allenlion of the House. *but the argu¬ 
ment is, that, notwithstanding this^imi- 


did, what* is the remedy proposed, 
btripjied of anything like delusion ? 
The hon. Member for Buckinghamshiie 
does not piopose to remedy the griev¬ 
ance by raising the price of coi n ; hut 
his proposition is this — the making 
some small transfer of a certain rate, 
now paid by a ceitaiii description of 
propel ly, to the Consolidated Fund, by 
w’hich that descriiition of propel ty now 
paying the rate should liencefoith only 
pay a portion of it, and the icst might 
be distributed over the tax-payers of llie 
United Kingdom generally. 

In connection with the j)oor-rate theio 
are some facts to which 1 wish to call 
the attention of hon. Gentlemen ()i)po- 
site. 1 will refer to and ([uole from a 
rclurii moved for by the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Kipuii (^iir J. 
Viiaham) in 1846, showing the pioj'oi- 
. tions in which this late has been levied 
on land, houses, and other property. 1 
am sorry that there is no leluin down 
to the present year, bccau.se T believe 
the facts proved by it will be found to 
be the most conclusive aigtimeiil against 
any proposition based upon the assump¬ 
tion that the landed inlcKsl suticis un¬ 
duly from the incidence of the pooi-iale. 
Intf S26, it appears the land alone paid 
69 per cent, of all the poor-rate. In 
1855 the land paid 65 per cent. only. 
In 1S41 it paki 52 per cciitTonly. 'I'lius, 
it w'ill be observed, that in the peiiod 
from 1826 to 1H41, being a jicnod of 
fifteen years, the share which the land 
alone paid of the whole juioi-ialc of 
the country, fell from 69 per cent, to 
52 j)cr cent., that is to say. fiom Iwo- 
ihiids to about one-half ol the whole 
amount. And I tlniF we may faiily 
« take for granted, seeing the fall in those 
lifloeii years, that a leturn made out to 
the last year w ould show tlial the laiul 
not now paying more than forty per 
►j^ent. of the wliole amount. [Mr* ib 
^son: ‘Forty-five per cent.’] The hon. 
Member for Westbury suggests that 
foity-five per cent, will be the conect 
estimate. Well, let us look at the 
whole; poor-rate levied. In 1855 tlie 
whole ait^unt was 8,600,000/.; in 1842 
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nution in the poor-rates, the farmers arc 
still distressed. That, after all, is an 
argument in favour of that view of the 
question which 1 and my fiicnds take; 
our conviction being, that the tians- 
ference of the rate from the occupying 
farmer to the occupying householder, 
by means of taxing his tci oi his sugar, 
will not prove permanentiy Ijencficial to 
tlie lenant-faiinerA. For all t!ie leduc- 
tioiis in the poor-rate to wliich 1 have 
alluded have not in llie sliglUcst degree 
affected the interest of the tenant- 
farmers, those caries of couisc excejitcd 
in which the farm has l^cen lield con- 
liniiously at the same icnl dining those 
years over which the leduclions have 
extended; and any transfcioiice whicli 
the hoii. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) can 
make, in the event of his obtaining a ma¬ 
jority, will have no (.ffcct whatever on the 
tenant-farmer—for if theie is any tiiith 
in economical science, the tenant-f.irmer 
will be compelled in tlic end to pay an 
increased rent for the land he holds. 

, Undoubtedly, howcvei, at tliis mo¬ 
ment the condition of the tenant-farmer 
is one which every man must legaid 
with sympathy. I defy any one to say, 
Iboking to the course wliicli I and my 
fjiends have puisued as free tiaders in 
lliis House, that wc have ever mani¬ 
fested any want of sympathy for any 
one class of the tax-payeis of this coun¬ 
try. At least iheie can ho no denial of 
the assertion lliat we have always advo¬ 
cated diminished expenditure and dimi- 
nished taxation; and that W'c have urged 
a diminution of taxation in that paiti- 
cular direction which would have alike 
affected all classes, inasmuch as our 
object has been to remove taxes from 
articles of general and universal con¬ 
sumption, where the farmer would have 
obviously benefited not less than the 
weaver. But the farmers arc in an un¬ 
fortunate position; they are the victims 
of a vicious system. That, however, is 
not our system. It is the system of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. They cieated it 
for their own purposes in 1815, and 
they maintained it for their owm pur¬ 
poses up to 1846. They led tire farmers 
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to believe that there could H: no path 
to prosperity but through the county 
Members and the House of Commons. 
I, for one, sliould bo very sorry to be 
connected with any trade or manufac¬ 
ture if I had no reliance but on the 
Members for Manchester. I should be 
extremely sorry to entrust my intciests 
cither to tlie impailialily of political 
parties in this House, or to its intelli¬ 
gence on commercial subjects. The un- 
iortunate position of those among the 
tenant farmers wlio suffer most, con¬ 
sists in this—that they notoiiously hold 
more land than they have capital to 
cultivate. Tlieir case is precisely the 
same as that of many landowners, who 
own extents of land on which they can¬ 
not pay all that is due. All this is vciy 
sad. If landowners buy land only to 
obtain jiolitical influence, they are on* 
the road to iiiin. If a tenanl-farmcr 
lakes more land tlian he can pioperly 
cultivate in reference to his capital, he 
1:5 also on the road to ruin. 

I'lioie are, no doiilh, other questions 
whicli ought to be considered in speak¬ 
ing (jt the condition of the tenant-fanner. 
There is, in particular, one question, in 
which I took gieat interest in former 
years, but the advocacy of which 1 have 
been compelled to relinquish in consc- 
(im-nce of my not having received tliat 
aiil fioin the vaimers wluc^> their piivate 
representations had induced me to ex¬ 
pect. I allude to the question of llic 
Game-laws, [lionical cheers from the 
Protectionists.] Surely that question is 
as pertinent to this discussion as the 
question of lunatic asylums. 1 men¬ 
tioned the fact before, and 1 will again 
call attention to it, as a most important 
circumstance, that every witness exa¬ 
mined by the Game-laws Committee 
(and no Member of that Committee 
would be found to dispute the respect¬ 
ability or Cl edibility of lliese witnesses)-) 
declared that, w'henever game was even^ 
moderately preserved, greater injury was 
done to the farmer occupying the land 
than was inflicted by the whole amount 
of his general and local taxes. I am 
satisfied that hon. Gentlemen who 
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prcbcrve game, who indulge in spoiling, 
have no concei>tion of the evils wliich 
> their tastes inthcl on tlie community. 

^ 1 should, however, be ashamed of my¬ 

self if, while advocating the cause of 
the tenant-farmers in this House, 1 did 
not appeal to hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
supposing them to l)C the true fiieiids of 
the occujuers of the land, either to alter 
the Game-laws, which they certainly 
ought to do, or, if they will not ilo 
that, at least to alter their practices, 
and to discontinue that system wliich is 
abhorrent to the civilization of our day, 
and which, at all events, is most cruelly 
injurious to those wdioin hon. Gentlemen 
opposite ])rofess to represent. [Ciies of 
‘Gucslionl’J I am soriy some hon. 
Gentlemen do not think that this is 
fcpeaking to the (iuestion. I'hore aic 
those out of doors who do think that 
it is very near the question. 

But what are the remedies for the 
dilTiculties of tlie tenant-farmers ? You 
have your set of remedies. We have 
p our set of remedies. 1 am free at once 
to admit that 1 have no expectation, in j 
passing from the system of tlie last foily 
years to that sound system which now 
prevails, and must henceforth jjrevail, 
that we shall find the lenaiit-faimeis, 
one and all, and immediately, by any 
kind of contry/ance on lh< 3 »part of this 
House, jumping into a state of unc<jui- 
vocal prosperity. As they now arc, they 
have been befoie. I heard but yester¬ 
day of a farm 'n Heilfordshirc which 
has had six tenants in eighteen years. 
Their prosperity was not universal in 
past years, and it is not now. But if 
they do get into a belter position, it can 
( only be by paths which are very evident; 

- in some cases, by reductions in the rents; 
in other cases, by increase of produce; 
and in most cases, by a more successful 
k adaptation of the powers of their farms 
^ ^0 the production of those articles w liich 
: the markets would be most willing to 
take from them. 

There is no doubt whatever that there 
are great numbers of tenant-fanners who 
arc not complaining, and w’ho have no 
. reason ftr complaint. And I firmly 
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believe that if all were like the few-, and 
possessed the same energy, the same 
skill in the adaptation of tlie resources 
of their land to the requiicmcnls of the 
markets—alx)ve all, if they asserted llieir 
independence in making terms wiih their 
laiulloids, they would all overcome their 
difficulties, and overcome them moic 
sjiccdily, more certaiidy, and more per¬ 
manently, than can l>c looked for fiom 
any assistance likely to be extended to 
tliem by the House of Commons. 

I'he noble Loid the Memlier for Col¬ 
chester (Lord J. Manners) h,as adverted 
at some length to the present stale of 
crime. In reference to this, I wish to 
state to the House some facts to which 
1 desired to call attention the other 
night, in the discussion on the inctune- 
lax, but which aic <juile applicable on 
this occasion. Probably these statistics 
will be consolatory to the noble Loid, 
who is not wanting in benevolence. 1 
hold in my Inand a iclurn of the number 
of persons taken into custody in Man¬ 
chester since 1842, the return being for 
every two years. In 1842, the numljcr 
was 15.801; and 1 believe the num])cr 
was 12,000 in the two years preceding. 
In 1H44, the number fell to 10,700; in 
1S46, to 7,600; m 184B, to 6,200; in 
1849, to 4.600; and in 1850, the num¬ 
ber was only 4,578. Thus, in 1850, not 
one-lhiid of the number of persons wcic 
taken into custody in Manchester who 
were found to liavc been taken into 
custody in the year 1842. If we lake 
the general facts as to England and 
Wales (not taking last year into ac¬ 
count, as to which there is no return), 
we shall find a gieat reduction of com¬ 
mittals from 1842 dow n to 1849. The 
diminution was fiom 51,000 to 27,000; 
and thus, although the population lias 
increased ten j)er cent., the committals 
have decreased not less than 12^ ])er cent. 

I have now slated, in detail, Vhat I 
regard as the reasons why the proposi¬ 
tion of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) 
would be of no value if it were agreed 
to. It can only scree to delude—not 
the owners of the !and,<or they under¬ 
stand all these tricks—but the occupying 
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farmers throughout the country. It 
will serve but to delude these-men into 
a belief that the thing which is really 
intended as a measure to cement a party 
in Parliament, is intended to do some¬ 
thing for their benefit. One great re¬ 
sult of the alteration in our commercial 
system with regard to com is, I hope, 
this—it has not come yet, but it is in 
process of coming^ about—that the far- 
mcj-s will no longer conceive themselves 
to be a class having special privileges, 
special rights, and special claims upon 
tlic House of Commons. They will now 
know that their only chance is precisely 
that chance which all the rest of the 
community enjoy—a good education for 
their children for the next generation, 
and for themselves, their intelligence, 
such as they have, and their industry, 
I such as they can employ. And I will 
I ‘add, especially, the more they make 
I themselves independent of their land¬ 


lords as respects the old rkainer and 
clrieftain theory, tlic more they enable 
themselves to make bargains with their 
landlords, just as they would with other 
persons with whom they do business, 
the sooner will they find themselves out 
of their present undoubted difficulties. 
And I believe in my conscience, that if 
you talk here for ever of agricultural 
distress, you will still find that there is 
no remedy which it is in the power of 
Parliament to give. The only possible 
chance for the farmers is in the exercise 
of those virtues and those talents by 
which the rest of their countrymen 
thrive; and if they exercise their own 
I energies, and cultivate the (juality of 
self-reliance, I am convinced that this 
country, with the finest roads, with the 
best markets, and with a favourable. 
Climate, will be found to triumph not 
only in her manufactures, but also in 
her agriculture. 
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ST. ALBAN’S, MARCH 26, 1845. 

[A public dinner was given to Mr. Horncastle, a respectable farmer in Hertfordshire, as 
a testimony of the apj)robatioii felt by his brother farmers at his courage in exposing 
the grievance of the Gamc-Iaws. Mr. Bright was invited to the dinner, and 
» delivered the following speech on the occasion.] 


I NEED scarcely say that when I re¬ 
ceived the invitation to be present at tliis 
meeting I felt it as an exceedingly gralify- 
ing proof that the trouble I have recently 
taken in connection with the question 
of game-preserving had not passed un¬ 
noticed by the farmers of this district of 
the country. But, whatever pleasure I 
fe^: at receiving the invitation, I may 
acknowledge with the utmost sinceiity, 
that it has been far surpassed by the 
gratification Tfhavehad in''l)eing])resent 
here to-night. I have been delighted 
to sec so many of the farmers fiom this 
part of the country asseml>led for the 
puipose of expressing their opinion 
upon the conduct of one of their bi other 
farmers in connection with one of the 
most important questions which can 
bear upon the pros])crity of the agri¬ 
cultural portion of the community. 

I was delighted to see, from the public 
papers, the spiiited manner in which 
Mr. llorncastle came forward for the 
purpose of speaking what was known 
■*to be the opinions of nineteen out of 
every twenty farmers in the kingdom; 
and not to the public only, but in direct 
opposition, and with personal appli¬ 
cation, to the very man upon whom 
a farmcj^ is generally supposed to be 
most dependent. But it must now be a 


mailer of satisfaction of the very highest 
kind that the effort which he then made 
— and which hundreds of farmers ought 
to have made, and which, I believe, 
hundreds will soon be prepared to fol¬ 
low—that the efforts which he has 
made have been so highly appreciated 
by his brother farmers. 1 think 
farmer ought not so much to cultivate 
the good opinion of landowners as that 
of farmers ; and though I have no wish 
that there should be that class spiiit 
amongst us which would lead to the 
supposition that wc hold together for 
peculiar privileges or party inteiests of 
our own class, yet 1 do think that a 
man is craven-hcartcxl and mean-spirited 
who, when his own class is attacked, ns 
the farmers have been through the 
operation of this system of game-pre¬ 
serving, would not come foiw’ard and 
speak on behalf of his own class and of 
that vast body of men with whom he is 
constantly associated, and whose in¬ 
terests are so bound up with,his own. 
It is well that you should testify your 
high estimation of such men as your 
brother farmer whom you have met 
to-night to honour. Independent far¬ 
mers, men who dare speak and dare 
come out, are not so abundant yi this 
country as that you can afford to think 
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liglitly of any of them. Proliably under 
no conceivable circumstances can it be 
expected that there sliould not be some¬ 
what more dependence between the oc¬ 
cupiers and the owners of land than 
there is between some other classes in 
society ; but it is of tlie utmost conse- 
(]uence that a system like this — which 
wars against the-.prosperity of the far¬ 
mers, which blights all their hopes, and 
makes it utleily imj)ossil)le that their 
industry should ])iocutc its rew'ard -it 
is, T say, of the utmost possible conse¬ 
quence that there should be men who 
dare speak out, and that wlien such in¬ 
dividuals are found they should leccive 
honour, and be repaid with the giatitude 
of their brother farmeis in every patt of 
the kingdom. 

We have heard a good deal within 
the last year or tw'o of fnimeis’ fiicnds; 
but I take it that Mr. Ilorncastle is a 
true farmeis’ fiicnd, ancl, if it were not 
that fortunate circumstances have made 
him in some degree independent of 
those who w^oukl he likely to injuie 
him, lie W'ould not only ])c the fanners’ 
friend, but he would he likely to become 
d martyr for fanners. I am <leUghled 
to SCO this meeting, because I take it to 
be a sign of the limes, and a sign of 
better times—an evidence that farmers 
are about to think, act, and do some¬ 
thing for themselves. I conceive there 
is no delusion so great as that of be¬ 
lieving that tlie great and the mighty of 
the earth will ever he the true, sincere, and 
disinlerestetl friends of the middle classes, 
either in this or any other kingdom. 

I have heard nnii say that there is 
no spirit amongst farmers. I never be¬ 
lieved that statement. 1 have felt that 
there has always been sjiiiit, but that it 
has been slumbering. It has not been 
dead, but it has been less active on ac¬ 
count of many circumstances; but cir¬ 
cumstances may arise, and now I lielicve 
have arisen, to make that spirit appear 
not only existent, but to show it active, 
resolute, and determined. 

The real objfict of this meeting is to 
give jpi expression to the opinions of 
the farmers in this district with respect 


to what is now commonly called the 
game nuisance. Tt is a protest against 
a mischievous and unjust system. The 
time will come, and that too before the 
children of some now^ present are as old 
as we are, wdien people will look back 
with astonishment at w'hat farmers have 
sulTcrcd in connection with this question 
of game. Look at the position in wliich 
you now slan<l. The landowmer lets 
his land, and tlic farmer, a capitalist to 
some amount, takes it. Well, every¬ 
body who is not acquainted with the 
circumstances of this country, and w’ho 
is not puzzled with tlie extraordinary 
things he secs round him, w’ould siqqiosc 
lhal, when the landowner lets his land, 
lie gave up its ownership dining the 
term for which it was let. That is, lie 
Ids the land to the tenant, the tenant* 
having tlie right to possess fully all the 
jwoducc of the land, and the whole of 
the animals and stock which live upon 
it. Now, look at the position of the 
farmer when he takes his faun. It is 
said lie himself makes half his bargain ; 
he is uncommonly foitunate if he docs 
so. Is it not notorious that in every 
county of (beat llritaiii there is, and 
lias been for years past, a competition 
latid so licicc that nearly all the 
liargain is in the liands of tlie landlord ? 
The effect of this competition is to bid 
uj) rent to the very highest point at 
W'hich it can he hoped to be paid, and 
to bear down every covenant and right 
which, under other circunislances, the 
farmer might reasonably expect to be 
granted to him for the preseivalion of 
his interests. 

Now, the farmer gets possession of 
his land; it becomes the centre of the 
hopes of himself and his family; his. 
capital is more or less invested in it —> 
Some sunk in permanent improvements, 
and some in the stock, implements, andj, 
materials upon the surface of the farm, 
lie hopes that it may turn out well for 
him; he gets up early, works hard and 
late—thousands of fanners w'ith their 
hands, and thousands more with their 
heads. He gives his skill, industry, and 
perseverance to the soil; he is subject 
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to the vicissiliulcs of sca^OIis, against 
which no h\nnan foresight can allogclhcr 
prevail, aiul he stands the chance and 
hazard of tlie markets. He has to con¬ 
tend also against the effect of the igno¬ 
rance of landowning legislators, in 
which ignorance, unfoitunatcly for liim, 
tliere are no vicissitudes. The result 
is bvit a very model ate coinjicnsaliuii 
for his expenditure and labour, and that 
compensation is in many cases alto¬ 
gether destroyed, and in very many 
more cases much lessened, by a system 
which docs no good to any human being 
whatever, which exists solely for the 
amusement of the rich aiul powerful 
class ai the expense of the inleicsts of 
the tenantry and pcasantiy. and at a 
very great and enormous sacrilice to 
the whole community. 'Fheic can be 
no success to the farmer under a system 
of game-preseiving. 

In moving for a commiltce in the 
House of Commons, two or three weeks 
ago, I brought forward cases which 
were laughed at in that assembly, and 
which 1 was told were not true. I did 
not bring before them my w'orsl cases, 
for I was afraid that had I done so 
4|iey would not have believed them; 
but, now we have obtained that com- 
miUce, I will produce cases inlmitcly 
worse than^he very wctist of lliose 1 
then cited. I shall call beiorc tliem 
farmers, who wall piovo, on oath weic 
it necessary—which it is not before a 
committee of the House of Commons— 
that they had saciificed at U'ast 500/. 
a-ycar for a succession <.)f years. I 
can bring forwanl a tenant who can 
show that for a number of years he has 
expended 1,000/. annually in the pur¬ 
chase of aitificial manure, and yet so 
completely was his farm ravaged by 
game that he found it useless to toil 
and sacrifice his capital and to faim in 
this manner, and he therefore discon¬ 
tinued this large purchase of aitificial 
manure, and thus to a very great extent 
diminished the employment of labourers, 
and consequently lessened their chance 
of a fi^r remuneration in the parish in 
which chat farm was situate. 


By this system of game-preserving 
the landloids aie ma<lc the giealest 
enemies of a class in whose real well¬ 
being they have llie truest and greatest 
iiileresl; for of all men in the woild 
the landloid is the most inteiesled in 
having his tenants contented and pros¬ 
perous : not only because he lives among 
them, occasionally ^ meets them, and 
hears from and about them, but because 
his ownjKjckel inteicst is involved in it, 
if he could but see it in its true light; 
for where you find the tenants most 
juosperous, enlightened, arid satisfied, 
there you find tlic soil best cultivated, 
the amount of its protUice the giealest, 
poor-rates the lowe-vt, and lent in¬ 
variably highest, and paid with the 
greatest ceilainly and security. But 
the landlouls take extiaotxlinaiy means 
to make their fanners suspect tlK-m. I 
maintain that there is not, and never 
has been -since the lime when man fiist 
peopled this earth, if history may be 
relied on, any race of beings so unsus¬ 
pecting and confiding as the tenantry of 
this country. During the last year the 
landlords have been asking the fanners 
—nay, in some cases threatening to com¬ 
pel them — to employ more labouiers. 
A landed ]Moprielor, a Member of the 
House of Commons, told me only a 
week ago, when discussing this veiy 
question, that he forced all his tenants 
to employ a certain amount of lalxnir 
upon each of his farms. If a man pie- 
seives game, refuses security of tcnuic, 
talks ail sorts of nonsense to his tenants 
if ever he gets them round liim, ami dis¬ 
courses alx>ul everything but their real 
grievances and the true way by which a 
man can become prospcious, and then, 
when he fm^s that some lal)oureis arc 
not emjiloyed, and th.it there are not 
sufficient means for the farnicr whereby 
he can pay a high rent and a high rate 
of w’agcs also—if he corncs ^aild forces 
them by covenants in their leases, that 
they shall employ an amount of labour 
over and above that which they would 
otherwise be willing to employ —I say 
that all this introduced a system which 
is most destructive to the inleVests of 
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the landowners themselves, and most 
degrading and ruinous to the indepen¬ 
dence and interests of the tenantry. 
Capital must yield profit, or labour will 
not thrive. Men do not take fanns 
merely for the pleasure of paying rents 
or employing labourers. 1 am a manu¬ 
facturer in a consideiablc way of busi¬ 
ness, but I never professed to keep on 
my manufactory for the benefit of my 
work-people, or for the sake of clothing 
my customers. My object is, by tiie 
expcndiluie of capital and l)y giving 
labour to a business, to procuie for 
myself and family a comfoitable income, 
with a hope of realising something like 
a competency at a late period of my 
life. I apprehend that the tenant-farmer 
lakes his farm with a picciscly similar 
view; and yet I am convinced that there 
is no class of capitalists in this country 
who, for the last thiity years, have ob¬ 
tained so small a return for the amount 
of capital and labour they have em¬ 
ployed as have the cultivators of the 
soil. 

If the landowners are interested in 
the well-being of their tenantry, the 
tenantry are also interested in the pros¬ 
perity of the labourers. I Itave been 
in some of llie northern parts of this 
kingdom, where 1 have seen a very dif¬ 
ferent condition of the agricultural 
labourers fiom that which is to be 
noticed in the soutlicrn counties: a 
state in which the labourers seem to 
be interested in the success of tl)c 
farmer and the ])rospcrity of tlic soil. 
The same condition might exist all over 
the kingdom. Get rid of this infamous 
trifling with the interests of the farmer; 
do not let the amusements of a small 
class be put in competition not only 
with the prosperity, but with the very 
existence of a much larger class. Let 
us, if possible—I say ‘ «s,’ for, although 
I am not'a farmer, I am deeply in¬ 
terested, as every man must be, in tlie 
prosperity of agriculture—I say, let us 
get a system of farming, of agreements, 
of management, from one end of it to 
the other, placect on some intelligible, 
rationaVbusiness-like footing, and then 
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we shall have landowners respected 
because they are just, and tenants inde¬ 
pendent because they are prosperous. 

1 have said that by this system the 
amusements of the rich arc put in the 
balance, and actually weigh down con¬ 
siderations of much gi cater importance 
—the pio^pcrily of farmers, the vell- 
heing of the la]>oujcrs, and the true 
inteiests of the community. Who docs 
not know that fiom 1838 to 1842 we 
had, for nearly five years, harvests 
whicli were under the average; that the 


consequence was great scarcity of pio- 
visions, with very high prices? Some 
men may think that this is a very desira¬ 
ble state of things. I will not argue for 
a moment with any individual who 
maintains that scarcity can be beneficial 
either for indivi<luals or nations. During 
tliat petiodwe had an imjiortatioii from 
aliroad to a considerable extent, such as 
the law allowed; but we had at the 
same time millions of heads of game of 
evciy description—game which, in a 
coinitiy densely peopled like this, must 
soon come to be considcrc<l as vemiin ; 
and yet there they W’cre throughout the 
whole of that period devouring probably 
as large a quantity of the pioducc oj 
the soil of England as tlic whole amount 
that wc imported from abroad. 

The commu.,iity, then, li^ve a claim 
upon tlie landowners, if 'not upon the 
tenant-farmers. They have made them¬ 
selves by law, though wc aie not here 
to discuss that law, and we should very 
likely gieatly differ, and you might not 
agree with us, on that question; but 
they have made themselves the pur- 
veyors-general—that is, they supply the 
food, or profess to do so—for the 
27 000,000 of people who inhabit Great 
Britain and Ireland. If they do thus 
think it desiiablc for State purposes 
that the population should be restricted 
to the food they are willing to supply 
them with, they are not to deem it un¬ 
reasonable if some portion of the popu¬ 
lation, who sometimes do not get 
enough, should ask them why it is that 
while they maintain this system of re¬ 
striction they also maintain a pfectice 
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by which a large poition of ihe produce 
is devoured l^y game kept solely for 
their own amusement ? I believe— 
indeed, I know—that at the end of last 
session, when I gave notice of my in¬ 
tention to 1)1 ing forwartl this fpiestion 
of the Game-laws in Paiiiamcnl, il 
was tliought to be rather an odd and 
somewhat impertinent meddling with 
a matter not precisely w'ilhin my 
j province. 

I I remember, when I read llic notice 
that t should move the House uj'on the 
subject at the commencement of the 
present session, that there was a little 
litter, a little dciisivc lauglUer from the 
opposite side of llie House. 'I'hc land- 
owners w'cre not well ac<juaiiiled willi 
the condition of the fatmeis, or the slate 
♦ of the country in which they li\e. 1 
, believe lliey do not know much ahout 
the mischief which game does to their 
tenants and themselves. I think 1 may 
vcntuic to say llrat I know more about 
the stale of the teiianliy of this countiy 
than tlic majoiity of tliose to whom llic 
tenants pay their rents. When this 
case was bi ought forward, unless my 
statements could have been nllogetlicr 
denied, it was utterly impossible for the 
libuse to icfiise the committee. There 
w’cre llie cases of damage well authenti¬ 
cated—injury to the tenant, destuiclion 
to the allotments of the labourcts, tlie 
insolence, depredations, and irritation 
caused by gamekeepers, the dcmorali/a- 
lion of the laliourers, the thousands in 
gaol, the hundreds transported, and the 
scores murdered—the Hou-.c of Com¬ 
mons w’ould have been infinitely worse 
than its greatest calumniator or enemy 
^ has ever daicd to liiand it, had it 
refused the investigation which 1 de¬ 
manded, founded upon the cases w'hich 
I was then able to submit to it. 

1 , The committee wliich has been ap- 
>pointed, I believe, wdll be a tolerably 
fair one. I chose seven of its members 
myself, and the Government selected 
the remaining eight. I <am bound to 
acknowledge that throughout the whole 
of this matter Ministeis have behaved 
in the itost honourable and handsome 


manner; that there was not the slightest 
objection to any one ])Cison piuposcd 
by me as a member of that committee; 
and 1 believe that, if the Government 
had dared to liavc tlonc il, they would 
have put upon il fiom their side of the 
House men more favomable to the in¬ 
terests of the tenantry than those who 
were eventually placed there. We are 
al)Out to meet next week, Air the first 
lime, for evidence. 1 have liad an 
amount of coi rcspondcncc wiiicli it is 
almost impossible to got through. 1 
have wrillcu for the last foitiiight or 
tin co w eeks not unfreiiiienlly fioni tliiity 
to fifty letters a-day, neatly all of which 
June been to poisons connected, moic 
or less, with the cultivation of tlic soil, 
and having reiciencc to the (jucstion of 
game. 1 liavc heie a huge niimbcT of 
names of persons wlio will come up and 
give evidence before llic committee. I 
do not think the other jiaily will call 
many wdtnesscs; for he would be a veiy 
bold man w'ho wouhT come up and say 
tlial ganie-picscrving was advantageous, 
or not positively injurious, to agricul¬ 
ture. They will jnobably content them¬ 
selves l)y cross-examining the wilnessos 
that we shall biing uji. Hut w’hat wo 
want is specific and accurate statements 
of damage, aii<l opinions formed ujion 
cx])eriencc of the past, Ijy men who 
have had the best possible opportunities 
of judging. 

I do hope, when this evidence is 
brought out to the public, as it will he 
before or about the close of this session, 
that we shall then have this gne\ous 
abuse fairly exposed ; and when that is 
once done wc may lie certain that llieic 
is no man out of bedlam, no individual 
wlio does not wish to biing downi upon 
himself the ridicule or, what is woise, 
the execration of the jiuldic, will ever 
say another word in favour of this 
grievance of preserving game, wfiich h*as 
lieen practised for so many years jiast 
by a great portion of the landed ])ro- 
piietors in most parts of the kingdom, 
but what I want is, that farmers every¬ 
where should seriously consider their 
position. There are farmers wilo yet 
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believe that I am tlicir enemy, inasmuch 
as I have been prominently connected 
with the aj^dtation of anolher question. 
It may be that those fanners are li^dit, 
and that 1 am wiong. 1 believe they 
are honest; 1 am quite sure that I am. 
Upon that (picstion we must aj^rcc to 
differ until one or the other be con¬ 
verted. I trust that all discussion upon 
it may be canietPon in a lational and 
kindly spirit, such as becomes men who 
wish only for the truth, and then 1 be¬ 
lieve the time cannot l)e far distant when 
that which is tiue will be discovered, 
and not only discovered, but esta¬ 
blished. 

But upon this question of game 
ninety-nine farmers out of cveiy !um- 
dred would shake hands and agree with 
me entirely. 1 had a letter fioni Wilt¬ 
shire the other day, from a gentleman 
connected very closely with farmers, and 
whose family arc all similarly situated. 
He says, ‘ V'our name is a household 
woid with tlie fanneis in lliis disliict; 
and they literally swear by you!’ If 
we agree innm this ])()int we will work 
harmoniously; we will go together as 
fiar as we can, and do all the good we 
can in company. T wish the fanners in 
tins county —and there are some who 
are well able to <lo it—wouM put them¬ 
selves still more in commuuic.ation with 
me upon this ([uestion. Let us have 
from cvcrycouiitywheie game-preserving 
has been caiiied to any seiions extent, 
a body of witnesses who sh;dl for ever 
settle the question, as respects the par¬ 
ticular county. It is not sufficient that 
I should prove that game-preserving lias 
done alarmitig mischief in Suffolk or in 
Wiltshire, for to piove that there is a 
local malady would not jieihaps justify 
Parliament in apjilying that which may 
be termed a gcnei al lemcdy; but what 
I want is to bring out as much as 
possible‘the truth from every county 
where this nuisance has been oppressive. 
They should come up now before the 
committee, and that will be infinitely 
better than petitioning Parliament. Let 
them come upSiow and state before the 
comnKttee what they know and what 


they have seen, and you may rely upon 
it, such is the intelligence and deter¬ 
mination in the publicmind of England, ; 1 
that wlicn an abuse is fairly exposed ^ 
and bi ought out to demonstration so 
tiiat nobody can deny that it is an 
abuse, tlie time is near at hand wlicn 
PaiUament will be forced to aliatc it. 

It will be a fine thing for this countiy 
wlien farmers lose a little bit of that 
overweening coiifi<leiKe they have in the 
fanners’ friends. I would not to-niglit . 
say a syllable against any landed pio- 
prietor—1 believe in iny conscience that 
many of their errors aie cnors of judg¬ 
ment and not of heait. I believe that 
they liave been living amongst circum¬ 
stances the most untavourable to a dis¬ 
covery of what is their true interests; 
and their ignorance of their ow-ii affairs' 
has made tlicm most officious in offering • 
advice, which was wholly valueless to ' 
their tenants when assembled at dinners 
and meetings of various kinds. What 
1 want farmers to do henceforth is tliis, 
to take nothing upon credit. I would • 
not take anything for granted. Do not 
believe anything that I say, or which my 
friend Mi. Cobden may utter; do not, 
for a moment, tliink it worth anylhiyg, 
until )ou have reasoned it out and 
examined the facts, and made yourselves 
sure. Put apply the sai^je lule to the 
landowners. I w’ant you to apply it to 
all. Candidates come before you at the 
hustings, and they pledge themselves to 
all soits of imjiossible things. It is 
notorious that half the things which 
men say they will do when they go to 
I’arliamenl, tliat assembly has no more 
power to peilorm than it has to pieveiit 
the sun rising to-morrow. I'liese men 
come, and llicy promise a vaiiety of 
impossible things; they go to Pallia- 
ment and cannot perform them, and 
then those wiio sent them there aie ^ 
disappointed, and fancy they are be- 
traycil. 

If the tenantry of this country, power¬ 
ful as they are now in numbers on the 
county registers, would look a little to 
their own rank, and not quite so much 
to another rank and order, they would 
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find more real attention to their true 
interests on behalf of county representa¬ 
tives than they do at present. 1 bought 
the Times newspaper at the station as 
I was coming down, and I find a para¬ 
graph in it which may be worth reading. 
It is extracted from lire Western Times, 
a Devonshire paper. It slates — 

‘A requisition is actually determined on, 
to invite three eniineiU renting fiirniers to 
stand as candidates for the next Pailianien- 
tary election, 'rire fiirtners of Devon are 
determined to have men who pay rent to 
look after their interests in the House of 
Commons. We do not anticipate much 
immediate success from such a step, Imt it 
will teach the aristocracy a lesson, and open 
the eyes of the tenant-farmers to their 
power, if they choose to act in concert,’ 

How w'ould it be if a tenant-farmer 
were to ])ut up for sonte county ? In 
my neighlK)uiho{)d llierc used to be a 
Utile jealousy about manufaeturers. 
They Imd a notion that nobody shoidd 
0 rarliamcnt but a m.an w’ho had 
no other occu])ation to fill up his lime, 
and who had moreover a great deal of 
money to bear the ex]tens,e of a life in 
J.ondcm, which was supposed to be 
enormous. But now they have found 
out their mistake, and they take a man 
here and q^iotlier ihottwho is not a 
loid, and whose ancestors we do not 
know exactly what they were, but a man 
who has common sense and common 
honesty—which two tilings 1 snpjiose 
are called ‘common’ for thevciyreason 
that they are so rarely to be met with. 

\Vc have hcaid frei|iiently—1 have 
read repeatedly, at the procee<lings of 
agricultural meetings of various kiinU— 
that the toast has been proposed of 
‘agriculture and commerce’ by men 
who despise commerce but yet sell 
game—they have bad the audacity to 
toast commerce and agriculture to¬ 
gether. There is and ought ever to be 
a real union between lliese'iwo great 
branches, by which nations subsist, but 
heretofore it has been only nominal, and 
never real: legislation has pi evented its 
being ?o, for legislation has been foolish 
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in commerce as it has been in agii- 
cullurc. S\)COches made at meetings 
such as I have refened to have also liad 
the effect of making this union imieal. 

1 hope that to nigl.t is the l)egiiming 
of a new cia. No man heie will i»(.lie\e 
for a moment that 1 can have itersonally 
the smallest iiiteiest in injuiiiig any 
indhidiial in this rountry who is the 
possessor or the eifilivalor of a single 
acie of its soil, 'riiere never can he 
j)iospciily in any country while all the 
numerous cullivatois of the soil aie 
permanently dcpicsscd and injuicd; 
tlicre can be no doiihl that uiuler all 
ciictimstanccs the vast bulk of the sub¬ 
sistence of our people must be deii\ed 
fiom our own soil and from tlie dliect 
labour, as cullivatois, ol avast poitioii 
of our own countrymen. 

riiere can be no (ktuht whatever that 
any law passed in I’ailiamcnt lor any 
pailicular benefit of commerce, unless 
it l)e a just law,— and being just, w hicli 
can be permanent,—must be injuiious 
to tlic ]>ios])erity of agricuUuie itsi.lf. 
In the county from whicli I come, Lan- 
casliiie, tlio most prominent in thewoiid 
for manufactures and commerce, llitrc 
is at this time a coiulilion of prospeiity, 
when contrasted with what w'e saw 
three years ago, so remaikable that it 
aj)j)eais to be nothing less tlian a 
niiiacle. 1 say it is that miracle which 
we see every day, and yet are unob¬ 
servant of it: the miracle that the sun 
shines, and that the showers fall in <lue 
season, the earth is prolific, and the 
great and bountiful Beiiefaclor of our 
species gives abundance to the peojile; 
and that abundance liaving come for 
two or three years in succession, the 
prosliate miUions of working-men who 
were idle ana pauperised aic now stand¬ 
ing erect, and arc emiiloycd, and well 
paid, and independent, as much so an 
1 liave ever seen tlicm at former 
period. Whilst I sa* that with this 
abundance there is that prosperity in the 
most numerous classes of the people, 
I cannot for a moment suppose that the 
prosperity of a nation Jan in aiw degree 
depend upon the foolish fallacies which 
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ignorant men of all parties have spread 
in connection with these subjects. 

Eut with reference to this game move¬ 
ment 1 must ask this meeting to bear 
in mind that when a man connected 
with the district which I come from — 
having no claim by long standing in the 
House of Commons, nor by lengthened 
service anywhere—j^vhen he comes for¬ 
ward upon a question like thia, you must 
be certain that to carry it to a successful 
issue it needs far more than my own 
individual efforts: it requires the as¬ 
sistance of intelligent, independent, and 
experienced men in all parts of the 
country. There arc some in tliis meeting 
who within the next month will give 
evidence on your behalf befoie the Game 
Committee, and 1 trust that tlie names 
I already have down here will be in¬ 
creased before that time, so that—at 
least—half a dozen good witnesses may 
go from this district, 1 mean from this 
particular county. So far with respect 
to this Game Committee. 

There is one more topic to which 1 
would call your allention. An attempt 
was made only a fortnight ago to pro- 
cu^ a committee to inquire into other 
complaints of the agricultural ]Jortiori 
of the community ; that committee was 
refused; hut from llie altered tone 
which 1 have seen in the House, even 
within the very short lime that 1 have 
been a Member of it, 1 am ])ersuaded ] 
that the time is hastening on when all 
j)arlies in that llou^c—the highest 
Protectionist and the most active and 
prominent Free-trader, w'ilh all that aie 
between those points—will be anxious 
to come to a real and honest investi¬ 
gation into the circumstances which do 
affect the prosperity of cultivators 
of the soil. Wlicn once there comes 
that spirit over the minds of men,— 
a spiiitv^hich repudiates party—which 


seeks not to gain advantage here by the 
spoliation of somebody there—but a 
spirit wdiich wishes the tnith to be fully 
discovered and established,—when once 
that spirit prevails upon both sides of 
the House, as I believe it will before 
long walli reference to some of these 
matters, then the farmers of this country, 
and every class, may look upon that day 
as the dawning of a better era, when the 
cultivators of the soil, the honourable, 
ancient, luiinerous, and most necessary 
of all classes of the community, shall no 
longer be made the shuttlecock of poli¬ 
tical parties, but be treated as rational 
men, and their interests considered in a 
rational manner. 

I will say, in conclusion, that I am 
dclightctl with this meeting. I have 
met now, for two years past, with large 
bodies of farmers in different parts of 
the country; many have been friendly 
and others hostile to my views; I have 
always gone from them with this con¬ 
viction, that wherever they have erred, 
as 1 believe they have often done, it has 
been from mistaking their way, and 
because either they have followed blind 
leaders, or arc themselves unsuspectingly 
blind. Put I come more and more tot 
this conviction, that there is no class of 
men in this country who, if they know 
what is right,^and have llic power to 
follow their convictions, will make a 
more unanimous and determined cITort 
for the attainment of that right than 
W'ill the tenant-farmers of this king¬ 
dom. When I see what my friend Mr. 
llorncastle has done, and the manner 
in which you have received his services, 
and expressed your ap})robation of his 
conduct, T cannot but think that, as 
theic arc thousands who can applaud 
his> conduct, there must be great num¬ 
bers ready to imitate it. 


I 
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[In November, 1863, Mr. Cobden and Mr. liriglit sgokc at a meeting at Rorhdalc, on 
the subject of the Englisii laws allecting Land and Labourers. 'I'hese speeches were 
grossly misrepresented by the Times newspaper, ,ind Mr. Lobden clnuged Mr. Uehnie, 
the Editor of that Journal, with intentional and scand.iions misrepresenlatinii in his 
comments upon them. The correspondence between the Statesman and the Editor 
was instructive, and created much interest at the time. The following speech was 
delivered as a comment on the conduct of Mr. Delanc, and as a defence of the 
opinions expressed at the meeting at Rochdale.] 


Although I have often stood before 
you on this platform, yet I can assure 
you that on no former occasion have I 
felt it necessary so much to ask your 
forbearance and your silent attention as 
jn this occasion. I had no hope a 
week ago that I should be able to attend 
here to-night, and to address this large 
audience, lt|t being htttc in the per¬ 
formance of my duty as one of your 
representatives, I .shall endeavour to 
lay before you the thoughts which are 
uppermost in my mind, and which bear 
upon the questions in which we are all 
deeply interested. 

There are two subjects which have 
been treated upon by my hon. Lolleague, 
about which 1 would say a few words 
before 1 come to that which I had in¬ 
tended to speak about. The first is the 
question which now kcc])s liuropc in 
suspense, which may end in a war, or 
may end in some diplomatic accom¬ 
modation of a long-slaniling quarrel. 
I will not go into the history of the 
Danish and German dispute. I have 
received since I came here a long and 
most able letter from a German Professor 
residelft in this country on behalf of the 


German view of (hat (|ucslion—jiro- 
bahly he is now within the soiiiid of my 
Voice. 1 can only lell him, in telling 
you, that I agree entitely, and horn my 
heart, with eveiy word tliat my Iwn. 
Colleague spoke iijion that (picstion; 
and I will say further, that if there he a 
Government possible in our day that 
will phnige this coinilry into wai tinder 
the pretence of maintaining llie balance 
of jxiwer in T.urope and sustaining any 
kingdom theie, be it liltle or gnat, 1 
.say that Government not only is not 
woithy of the confidence of llie people 
of England, but deseives our excel alion 
and abhorrence. 

There is one other (itieslion to which 
my hon. Colleague lias devoted a con¬ 
siderable portion of his speceli. lie 
said, and 1 believe it, that a year ago 
he felt it n painful thing to stand hcie 
and to avow opinions eontiary to those 
of many of his fiiciiils, and Ldlilrary to 
those which 1 h.ad ayowed before. I 
told you then how jiaiiiful a thing it 
was for me to stand uji and to contro¬ 
vert on this platform any of the state¬ 
ments which he had* made. I came 
here tonight intending to say ifo single 
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word as to iHc question between North 
and South in the United States. My 
opinion is that the unanimous judgment 
of the people of England, so far as that 
is ever shown upon any public (luestion, 
is in favour of the course which her 
Majesty’s (jovernincnt have pultlicly 
declaicd it to be their intention to 
pursue. I believe that my hon. I'rieiid 
is mistaken in the View he takes of llie 
meaning of the result of what he calls 
a recognition of tire South. 1 have 
seen it stated by authority, Nortli as 
well as South, and by authoiity which 
I may teim English, and ])y authoiity 
fioni France, tliut in the pieseiil con¬ 
dition of that quarrel, recognition, by 
all the usages of nations, must neces¬ 
sarily lead to something moie. And, 
therefore, although tliere weie no <jues- 
lion of slavery, even though it were 
simply a political jevoU, and though 
there were no special moial question 
connected willi it. I believe, looking to 
the i)ast Usage of this country with 
regaid to the rebellion of lire Greeks 
against 'rurkey, and willr regard to the 
r evolt of the colonies of South America 
agpinsl Spain, that it can be demon- 
btiatcd that these cases affoid no 
sup]K>rt whatever to the argument that 
we arc permitted now to recognise the 
South, and that if such recognition did 
take ])lace now, it could only exasperate 
still more' the terrible strife which exists 
on the North Anrcncan continent, and 
would spread tliat strife even to Europe 
itself. 

1 am myself of opinion, as I have 
been from the first, that the peojde of 
America—so numerous, so powerful, so 
instructed, so capable in every way- 
will settle the difficulties of that conti¬ 
nent without asking the old countries of 
Ihiropc to take any slraie in them. I 
believe that in the providence of the 
Supreme, die slaveholder—untaught, 
unteachable by fact or argument, or 
Christian precept—has been jrermiUed 
to commit—I will not call it the c;ime 
—but the act of suicide. Whether 
Ihesident Lincoln be‘ in favour of aboli¬ 
tion ; w'fecther the Nor tlicrners arc unani¬ 


mous against slavery; whatever may 
be said or drought with regard to the 
transactions on that continent, he must 
1)0 deaf and blind -and worse than deaf 
and blind—who does not perceive that, 
through the instrumentality of this 
strife, that most odious and most inde- 
scrilrablc offence against man and 
against heaven -the slavery of man, 
tire bondage of four millions of our 
fellow-creatures—is coming to a certain 
and rapid t iid. 

Sir, 1 will say of this (juc'ition that I 
look forward to the time w'hen 1 shall 
stand on this platform with my honour¬ 
able Colleague, and when he will join 
with me for he is honest enough aird 
frank enough to do that—when he will 
join with me in rejoicing that there does 
irol breathe a slave on the North Ameri¬ 
can Continent, and that the Union has 
been completely restored. And not 
only so, but he will rejoice that England 
did not in the remotest nianirer, by a 
word or a breath, or the raising of a 
finger, or the setting of a type, do one 
single tiring to promote lire atrocious 
oljject of the leaders of this accursed 
insurrection. 

Now, Sir, 1 must ask you to listen tq 
me for a little on matters less exciting 
—and our friends down below'here who 
arc enduring -7 sort of pvtrg.atory,—1 
must ask them to be as compassionate 
to me as they can, and I will com- 
nriseiate them as much as possible. 
About two nronlhs ago, on the twenty- 
fourth of November, 1 had the oppoitu- 
nily of makitrg a sjrcech in tire town of 
Rochdale, where 1 live. The meeting 
was, I suppose, nearly as large as this. 
It was calletl for tire purpose of afford¬ 
ing an opportunity to our distinguislied 
representative, Mr. Cobden, to address 
his constituents. There arc very few 
meetings of that kind at Rochdale to 
which I am not invited, and in which I 
am not expected to take part. On that 
occasion I look the opportunity of 
objecting to those persons who tlrink 
that everything is done in this country 
that needs to be done—that everybody 
is so happy that politics arc at an end. 
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I spoke ,1M-licubvly of the question of 
the million or million ami a half of our 
laboiuinir pupulalion who arc cniplo>ca 
ill cuUivaliug the soil. 1 
vou that fiom that time to this thue 
has been rather a lively (liscussum 1.1 
the ne\vsiia\icis about vhat was saiil at 

that meeliny. , , 

I have had no opporlumly of speak- 
i„R since, and I have not thought it 
nccessaiv to wide anything on the 
matter, but if you "ill give 
attention for a sho.t time- I should like 
to say a little about it. What I said at 

that meeting 011 the subject of the land 
was this:— 

‘ I should say, if we were fairly repre- 
smlcd that feudalism, with regard to the 
I md of England, would perish, and that 
.the agricultural labouier throughout the 
United Kingdom would be redeemed from 
that poverty and serfdom which up m 
this time, have been his lot It won d 
take a night, it would take a long spcceli, 
to go into the question of the condition of 
that unfortunate class ; but with laws such 
as we have, which are intended to hnng 
vast tracks of land into the i>oss<ssioll ol 
one man, that one man may exercise 
great political power, that system is a 
curse to the country, and dooms the 
agricultural labourer, I say, to perpetual 
poverty and degradation. i 

There were comments on that sjicech, 
but 1 will only refer to the conmienls 
of one i-iaper, Ihe Times. Ihc Imes 
in an ailicle uiion fo.cigii politics, and 
speaking of small .Slalcs 11. Einoi.e who 
may li.avc something to gam by cli.mgc, 
said that they migiit look upon these 
changes with something of tlial salis- 
faction with wliicli the poor might 
1 regard Mr. Iliighfs propo.Mtion fm the 
division among them of the lands of 
' .the rich. Well, you know that a coi- 
Lirespondence took place almost immc- 
^'diately, and in consequence “y 
passage, between my friend Mr- Cobden 
Ld Mr. John Delane, the editor ophe 
Times. Now, this is what the Iwies 
had said, that I am now about to read, 
two darj^ after the sprecch ; 


‘ This language ’— 

that is, the language of Mi. Cobdon; 
and yet my language, 1 am fiee to say, 
was moie strong upon the general 
question, 1 think, than Mr. Col)dcn s - 

‘so often repeated and so otlcii calculated 
to excite discontent among the I'oor and 
haU'-iuformed, has really only one intelli¬ 
gible meaning. “ R^iice the electoral 
Iranchise : for when you have done so you 
will obtain an asscmhly which will ser/e 
on the estates of proprietors ol laud and 
divide them gratuilously among the 
poor.” ’ 

Well, Sir, when this nolablc newspa]icr 
editor w.as biought to book, what did 
he say? On the same day be wiole a 
letter to Mr. Cobilen, the 18th Decem¬ 
ber, .and also published an ailiclc 111 Ins 
newspaper. In his letter he says. 
‘You seem to assume that 1 chaiged 
you with pio|,osing that this division 
should be accomplished by violence. 
Docs anyliody believe that any one 
without violence can seize upon the 
bands of Ihe rich, and disliibiitc Ihein 
giatuilously lhalis.fornolhing amongst 
the poor? On tlie same day, m .-m 
arlielc, he made this statement :■ 


Nobody was likely to cliarge those 

two gemlemeii witli rerollimeiidiiig “ a- 
grariaii ” outrages, for tlicir interest is as 
much hound up with social order, the 
rights of properly, and tile Queen's peace 
as that of the whole peel age. 

Which is tuie; but why did nol be find 
that out befoie be liad imade- that 
cluargeV He says,— 

‘ Nobody who read the single line 
which Mr. Cobden has seized for a peg to 
hang his defence upon could imagme for 
a moment that it pointed to vlulcnec. 

This is the gentleman who pri)f»s.ses to 
cmmsel ami lead the nation. Now, 
suppose he had cha.gefi Adam S.mlh, 
th.e great apostle of pohlieal economy 
wilh appioving pnney, 01 if he h..d 
charged John Wesley JUtli being an 
encourager of drunkenness ami pro 
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fanity, would it have been more extra¬ 
ordinary than that he should chaij^c 
Mr. Cobden and myself with instigating 
agrarian outrages and the seizure of the 
estates of those who now hold tliein, 
for the purpose of dividing them among 
the people, of com sc taking nothing 
from the people for them, and iherefoje 
giving nothing to the rich for them ? If 
there be two men in England, I will un¬ 
dertake to say, who have more conscien¬ 
tiously and more faithfully pieache<l for 
twenty-Ave years the doctiirics of ab¬ 
solute honesty with regard to poli¬ 
tical questions in England, tho-.e two 
men arc Mr. Cobden and my^>clf. Hut 
Mr. C'obden came forward to a^^ail 
Mr. Dolanc when he m.idc t}ii> charge 
again^t me. lie fouml a man in a 
mask endeavouiing to stab me in the 
back,—for he had not seen that the 
same man had been, in a previous 
article, also stabbing him,—and he 
came forward, and diaggcd his mask 
from him, and he showed him to the 
gaze of the whole nation and of the 
world. And at last, after denial and 
equivocation of every kind, this un¬ 
masked editor of this great journal was 
obliged to retire from the personal pait 
of tins controversy, and to skulk back 
into his anonymous hiding-place, which 
suits him better. 

I will tell you how it was. Neither 
Mr. Colxlcn nor 1 Irave ever said any¬ 
thing to show that we thought it desir¬ 
able to abolish by force of law anony¬ 
mous writing in our newspapers; but 
Mr. Cobden laments, as 1 <lo, and as 
you all do, that the anonymous system 
is inevitably a shelter for a man who 
has no sense of honour. I recollect a 
description which I am sure will suit 
Mr. Delanc admirably. < It was pub¬ 
lished some time ago in the city of New 
Voik, and described a noloiious poli. 
tician t|ie)^e who, if I am not nristaken, 
has been at the elbow'of the New York 
correspondent of the Times for tile last 
twelve months—with what hai)jiy suc¬ 
cess to the forecast and the boiiesly of 
that paper we all know. It was said of 
him tl^at ‘ he was a just man and a 


righteous man, and that be walked up¬ 
rightly before the ^vorld. but when he 
was not before the woild his walk was 
slantindicular.’ Sir, the Times news¬ 
paper, notwithstanding all this, is a 
power in this country, and a pow'er in 
Europe. No man laments more than 
I do that so much power should be 
associated with \vhat I will call a god¬ 
less intellect and a piactical atheism. 

No one laments moie than I do that a 
paper which W'as once great in its inde¬ 
pendence has become now—what shall 
1 say?—domesticated, for the editor of 
the Times is now' domesticated in the 
houses of Cabinet Ministers and mcin- 
beis of high families in Eoiulun. He 
has learned now,—in this day, when 
that paper might have been moie iiveTul 
th.nn ever,—to fetch and carry for Cam- 
biidge House. And, Sir, for aught 1 
know, looking at what is said in the / 
clubs in London about the dispensation 
of patronage to men who have been 
wiiters for that journal, I am not sure, 
unless what I say now may make it 
difficult, that some day or other some 
propiietor (or chief pioprietor) of that 
paper may not find himself placed in 
the House of Peers as compensation 
for the services offered to the prescxit 
Prime Minister of England. 

But now, passing irom that .subject, 
you will rem'eml)er that v-ny argument 
at Rochdale was that the agricultuial 
labouiing population of this country 
were in a deidorablc condition, and that 
1 believed that to a large extent it was 
to be atliibuted to the unsound and un¬ 
just law s which regulate the possession 
and distribution of land. Now you 
know, of course, living in Birmingham, 
as w'cll as w'e know, that, conliaiy to 
what exists in some countries, we have 
ihiec great classes connected with land. 
\Vc have the landowner hist, who is 
always becoming richer—that is if he 
does not spend too much. His land is 
always becoming more valuable. You 
find him living in a better house, with 
more goigeous fittings, with a more 
splendid equipage, and following more 
expensive amusements. [A V-^ice: ‘ I 
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thought Ae cotton louls did that.’] 
Ko douht. If you puiJ>uc it fuither, 
you find the icnant-lanucrs occuj)yiiig 
larger farms, and in connection with 
the tenant-farmers theie a much 
greater apparent wealth. Ihit if you 
come to the labouiers, who cultivate 
the land, by whose toil and whose 
sweat your tables aie finnished with 
biead and with beef, and xsitli many 
other things that they pioduce, )ou find 
these lal^ouieib at this moment, I 
believe, at a comparatively giealer dis¬ 
tance fiom the landloid, and lumi the 
tenant piohnbly, than liiey weie at any 
fo.mer peiiod. [‘Nt), no.’] dlicie is 
a gentleman present who difi'eis liom 
me : I am glad he is in the merliiig. 

1 will ask you whether, duiing jiast 
yeais, you ha\e lead any lelleis in the 
Tiiue^ newspaper signed by the initials 
‘ S. G. O.' Ihese letteis weie wiilten 
by a gentleman of larc intelligence and 
ol gieat benevolence. IIis desciiptions 
1 believe may be entirdy idled upon. 
If any of you liave lead some lelleis 
written thiee or lour months ago from 
pai ts of Jluckinghamsliiic ai.d published 
in the S/or newspa[ier, with icgaicl to 
the condition of that pojmlation,— you 
v 4 \\ know what it is that 1 mean,—laiL 
if you aic unwiliing to lake their evi¬ 
dence, let us take lire evi<ience ol a 
witness l!iat*no!;ody hero will call in 
question, and that is the evidence of 
tile Sof:/ni<iy Iievi-'zv. On the 261)1 of 
September last thciewas an ailiele in 
that joinnal on ‘ Agiiciilluial I.a- 
bouicrs,’ in whicli il said—and I beg 
you to listen to it. for, in point of fact, 
il is the gieat {>ait of my speech. The 
exliact fiom the ailicle reads thus:— 

‘When the dull season <.f the year 
comes round [it is between October and 
iho meeting of Parliament] all sorts of 
',©dd persons and things liavc their sliare 
of public attention, and even agrieullural 
labourers are pitied and discussed. At 
other times they live on with no one 
much to care for them—the farmer look¬ 
ing on ihetn as his natural enemies, the 
paibou’s^indly soul getting weary of his 
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long combat w.ih ihiir helpless stolid 
ignorance, and the squire not knowing 
what be can do for tlum fiirtlu.r than 
build two or three KIi/.abetli.in cottages, 
covered with honeysuckle, close to lus 
gates.* 

And then the wiilcr of the ailiclc pio- 
ceeds to say th.al wlien foreigneis cnnie 
here and re.ad of llic coiuiilioii of agri¬ 
cultural labouiers tl^'y must be much 
shocked, loi he aiids : - 

* We arc moved to a languid shame and 
sadiwss by llnnking how true the picture 
is, and wl;at it.rcti.hcil, v/icarcd-for, xin- 
iiiUL’ht f'n.les the peoide arc who raise the 
crops on whicIi wc live.’ 

Ainl then;— 

‘There is a wailing over the dirt and 
vice and mmry that must ))revad in 
lujuses wheie seven or eight persons, of 
both ^cxes and ail ages, arc peiiiie<l up 
together for the night in the one riektly, 
foul, vennin-haumed bedroom. 'The pic¬ 
ture of agricultural life uniolls itseUTatorc 
us as it is pain ed by those who know it 
best. Wc .see the dull clouded mind, the 
I f)vine gave, the brutality and rccklessiies#, 
the simple audacity of vice, the confused 
hatred of Ids betters, which mark tlic 
Kngl'.sh }*i asanl. unless some happy fortune 
l.as savrd liini Iroin the gdicial lot, .iiid 
persuauerl him that lile “ has soiiietliiug 
besu'es bcei that llie pour man may liave 
and m.\y relish.” ’ 

ITc then goes on to declare that ‘the 
old leudalism’— feudalism is j»iccisely 
the thing I inenlioncd— 

‘ I’hc old feudalism of England—tlic 
state of things when there yet were serls, 
and when the Iprds of the soil wr re almost 
a ditlerent order ot beings—still colours 
the relations of the rich and the poor.’ 

And j)erhaps you would Iike*tB know 
what Ire says an agiicjiltural labourer 
should be. I'hc writer states 

‘ It is looked on as the duty and place 
of the poor nun to sta^^ m his native 
village for ever; to work hard lo%tea or 
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twelve shillings a-week, and bring np a 
large family respectably on the money; 
to touch liis hat to the gentry, to go to 
church regularly, and to make out as 
much as he can of the service; to hale 
the public-house, and feel no longing for 
company and a bright fire or gossip, and 
to be guided towards heaven by the curate 
and tlie young ladies. This is the poor 
man which modern feudalism acuially pro¬ 
duces, and who ma/" be seen by any one 
wlio stands opposite the door of tlie 
village beershop on a Saturday evening.’ 

Now this ia the testimony of the 
Saturday Revieiu, and what do you 
think the writer of the article from 
which 1 have just quoted prf>poses?— I 
he proi)Oses that instead of a man re¬ 
ceiving parochial relief from the paii^h, 
he shall be allowed to receive it from 
that larger area, namely, from the 
Union; and that a law which he says 
is hardly ever put in practice should 
be repealed, by which a working-man 
breaking a contract to woik is treated 
as a felon. 1 do not believe those 
remedies would be sufficient for the 
terrible malady which he has described 
in«-such powerful language. May I ask 
you this question? Is it the unchange¬ 
able law of Heaven that the agricul¬ 
tural population of this country shall 
continue in that condition? Writers 
tell you,, that your agriculture is far 
better than any other agriculture, that 
you produce a larger (juanlity of wheat 
or any other produce over a given sur¬ 
face. We know that there is the greatest 
market in the world close at their doors, 
and the means of conveyance to every 
part of the kingdom. Then I want to 
know why it is that the labouring ]>opu- 
lation upon the farms of this country are 
in the condition 1 have just described. 
Is it so in the most civilized parts of 
Europe; is it so in the United States 
of America? No. I could give you, 
if it were not ‘that reading evidence 
from books is not suited to a speech, 
and to a great meeting like this—I 
could read you evidence from every 
kind of man—from the highest in rank 
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—from the most cultivated »-n mind— 
from the most extensively known in 
public affairs—I could prove to you, 
l)eyond all doubt, that in all these ; 
countries in ICurope where the land is 
divided and the people have a chance 
of having some of it—thoi,e in fact who 
arc industrious and frugal—that the 
condition of the agricultural and pea¬ 
sant p(>])ulation is infinitely superior to 
anything that is to be seen in Great 
Jhilain and Ireland. 

Well, then, you may ask me very 
reasonably.—wliat is the difference Ix;- 
tween the laws of tlicsc countries and 
the laws of ouis, and what changes do 
you propose? I will tell you in as few 
words as 1 can. In the greatest por¬ 
tion of the Continent of Euiope—in 
France, in Germany, in lielgiuin, in 
Holland and in Norway, and in point 
of fact it is likely to become general , 
throughout b’.urope, the law follows 
what is believed to be the natural law 
of affection and justice between parent 
and children. The large portion of the 
pro])crly of the parent must be by will 
(or if iujI by w ill the law will so order 
it) divided amongst the children; not 
land alone, but all the property of the 
parent, according to the nuinber of Ir'-s 
children. And you are to be frightened 
by this law of l)equests as if it were 
something vefy dreadful. * It only fol¬ 
lows the rule which the majoiily of 
your merchants, your manufactiiicrs, 
and of all the people in the woikl have 
followed in these later days, of treating 
their children with equal affection and 
with equal justice. On going to the 
United Stales, you find a very different 
state of the law. 'Fhcrc a man may 
leave his piopcrty as he likes amongst 
his children, because the United Slates’ 
law believes that natural affection and 
justice arc of themselves a sufficient law 
in the majority of cases, and therefore ■ 
that it is not necessary to enforce these 
moral duties by any statute. But if a 
man dies without leaving a will, the 
law of the United States lakes his pro¬ 
pel ty, and looking upon Ids children 
with equal afleclion and e<{ual justice, 
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makes that llistnl)ution which it believes 
the just and livinj,^ parent would have 
[made. 

But if you come to this country wliat 
do you find? You find this, lliat with 
regard to all kinds of property, except 
what is called real property, (^meaiiiiig 
the land of tire country and the liou'^eb 
upon it,) the law does exactly the same 
thing. It divides it ecjually amongst 
the cliildrcn, because it knows that tliis 
is what the parent should have done, 
and would have done, if he Irad been a 
just parent. But when it comes (o llic 
question of the land, our law is con¬ 
trary to the Kuiopean law wlricli makes 
a statute according to natuial justice, 
conti'ary to the United Stales’ law, 
which, w'hen thei'c is no will, makes a 
^JiUribution also in accoidaiiee with 
^natural justice. Tims our law steps in 
|and does that which natural justice 
would forbid. Now I should like to 
know if anybody is prepaied to deny 
this. Personalty, that is, pio)>eity which 
^ is not land, is divided erjually; lire piO' 

' perty which is land is not (Uvnled 
equally, but is given to lire eldest son 
in one lump. Now, tell me whether 
the pi'inciple which the law of Bui ope 
for^the most part wishes to enforce, 

I that which the law^ of America enforces 
j when th|jie is no wdll, th^t whicli we 
enlorce wlien And is not in question— 

‘ whether that is not a more just law, 
does not approve itself more to the 
hearts of men, and before the eye of 
Heaven, than a law by wirich we seiul 
beggars into the world, — it may be 
half-a-dozcn children, — that we may 
rhake one rich in the possession of un¬ 
necessary abundance ? 

What are tire reasons—these tilings 
[ arc not done without reasons—ask any- 
j., body what are the reasons, and you are 
^ ’■©Id, perhaps, that they are high political 
^ iSasoas. These high political reasons are 
often very curious. In some countries— 
in lurkey, for example—it has been the 
custom ior a long time, and is hardly 
abandoned yet, that the wielder of lire 
sceptre should destroy his younger 
brothers, ^cbt they should become com- 


pelitois w ith him for the tin one. \Vhat 
wamid you think if the law of this 
country doomed all the younger chil¬ 
dren 10 a want of fieedom and to a 
total want of education,—if it eonferied 
all the freedom and all llie education 
on the eldest sons, and lell the others 
to go to the slieets? It would l)e :is 
reasonable to cut off nil lire younger 
boys and girls from *>11 edneation and 
all freede>m,as it is to cut them olffiom 
their share of tluir father's ptoperty. 
But yoir will find to-monow mointrrg, 
in all probability, lliat the edrlor in this 
tow'n, — who does not gcnierall}', as 1 
have noticed, serve you up very stiong 
meat,—w ill say, if Ire comments on this 
jiait of my sjiceeh. what use worild it 
be to make a law that the pioperly shall 
be divided in cases wheie ihcie is no 
will, when men die so seldom without 
making a will, and will argue tliat llie 
differtnee w'ill be very small. I will 
tell you wliat difference it would make. 
It would lake the tjemendons sanction 
of the law from tlie side of evil, and jm! 
it on the side of good. 

Iheie is a case—it is the only one 
W’hich occurs to me—lieaiing iqiou ihi^ 
jjoint. Al)Oul the lime when the Ame¬ 
rican colonies were severed fioin lids 
country, the laws of ))rimogeniiuie and 
entail w'cre enforced in the Stale of Vir¬ 
ginia in the most rigid manner. Mr. 
Jefferson, who was aflerwauls Itesident 
of the Republic, considered it one of the 
greatest acts of Ins life that he pievailcd 
upon the Legislature of Viiginia to 
abolisli these laws. You will ftnd this 
statement in his Life, — ‘'Hie class 
which thus provided for the ])erpelua- 
tion of its wealth also monopolized the 
civil honours of the cohniy.’ You will 
be able to jud^e whclliei that is not 
very much the case in this country. 
Amongst the reasons wliich lie gave 
for abolishing the law of cutnifcs was 
that he wished ‘ to mal^e an opening 
for the aiislociacy of virtue and talent, 
which natuie has wisely piovided for 
the direction of the mlerests of society, 
and scattered with equal kand through¬ 
out all its conditions.’ And whtn he 
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came to the abolition of the law and 
custom of primogeniture, that is, by 
the enactment of a law that propeity 
should be e(iuaUy divitled whcriever the 
parents did not leave a \sill, it is said 
by his biographer that these laws— 

‘ Have not merely altered the distribu¬ 
tion of that part of the landed properly 
which is transmitted to surviving rdativts 
by the silent operiiion of law, but they 
have also operated on public opinion so 
as to influence the tesiaiiicntary d.sposi- 
tioii of it by the proprietors, without 
which last eflect the purpose of the Legis¬ 
lature might have been readily defeated. 
The cases arc now very rare in winch a 
parent makes, by his wdl, a nuicli more 
uncfpial disirjbatiou of his properly among 
his children than the law itself would 
make. It is thus that law% themselves 
the cre.iturcs of public opinion, often 
powerfully re-act on it.’ 

And he goes on to show that the effect 
of the (iiitributioii was to lessen the 
chances of a man being so enormously 
licit, and to give an oppoitunily to a 
large iiumhcr to become moderately so. 
ye said luilhcr, that if there weie fewer 
coaches ainl six in the .Stale of Virginia, 
theie wore twenty times as many car¬ 
nages and pairs. 

I have tluis briefly touched upon the 
question of primogeiiiluie. The ques¬ 
tion of dntails is much of the same kind, 
and with logard to its effect upon the 
public I shall otdy say a sentence or 
two. The object of entailing land is 
to keep great estates together, and to 
keep them in one famrly. Upon this 
system land in this country is some¬ 
times lied up for fifty, or eighty, or a 
hundred years, no ])crson having power 
to sell it, however advantageous it 
might be to the proprietors that the 
land should be sold. And then, if you 
come fc") the question of the difficulties 
of tiansfer, I nvght ask gentlemen near 
me connected with the law—and they 
will tell you that it always takes 
months, and it sometimes takes years, 
to prove a tith; and the cost of this 
in maiey comes to no inconsiderable 


portion of the purchase mOney of the 
propel ty. 

Now, may I ask you what is the 
political reason for wldch this stale of 
tilings is maintained? It is for the 
vei'y reason for wliich this system was 
established eight hunilied yeai.s ago — 
that there may be in this countiy a 
handful of pci sons, three or four times 
as many as iheic aic heic—twice as 
many jicihaps—who are the owneis of 
nearly all the land, in whose hand is 
concentrated neaily all ll\e power, by 
wliom llie (ioveinmcnt of the coimliy 
is mainly conducted, and amongst whom 
the patronage of tlic Ciovernnienl is 
mainly dUtiibuled. Tn every country 
in the world, as far as I know, llic 
possessois of land aic the possessors of 
j^ower. In Fiance, at this moment, we_^ 
all know pcifectly well that, notwhh-j 
standing thoie may be a icvoliilion now^^ 
and then in the sticels of Paris, if you 
come to tlic question of voting, the ma- 
joiity of the voting population at this 
moment are found in the number of tlie 
proi)iiet<)rs of the land. Ten or twelve 
years :igo it was their suffiages which 
coiiferied the supreme power on the 
present Emperor of the Ficiieh. If 
)ou go acio>s the Atlantic, and stwly 
the I'olitical system of the United Slates, 
wlieie almost all the farmers aic owneis 
of their farms, you will '.ind that they 
are the holders of political power. 'Ihe 
city of New Yoik may denounce the 
policy of the (Government at Washing¬ 
ton; but it is the land-owning farmers 
— the ciillivatois of the great Stales in 
the inleiior of the countiy—who aie 
the ical holders of political power, and 
by whose will alone the President of 
the United States is able to carry on 
the gicat matters which belong to his 
exalted station. It is the same in the 
Southern Slates, for tlie great planting 
population — the owners of immense-' 
plantations—are the life and soul of 
Southern politics. And if you come to 
our own country—to your own county, 
Warwickshire, or any county you choose 
to walk into—you will find that two or 
three great landowners can jit down 
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togel]icr and determine wlu) slmll or 
who shall not go to railiamciit. as 
the pretended representative of the 
population in tlial county. 

1 believe that w'ith these vast ]iro. 
perties, which are of no leal advantage 
to tliose who hold them - ior loo.ooo/. 
n-year, or 200 , 000 !. a-year, can give i.o 
man greater real happiness than lO.ooJ. 
or 5.000/. a>yenr,—1 say lluse great 
l-iopertics, with great political p{)\\er, 
foim what we call our gieat tenitoiinl 
system —a system which juevails to an 
extent in tliis country which is )Mo])al)Iy 
unknown in any other, but which leaves 
the cultivator of the soil ignoiant, and 
hopeless, and dependent, an<l degraded. 
There is, as you known a gieat tendency 
to inciease the si/e of fanus tluoughonl 
the eountrv, a ]nacticc which makes it 
still moje difficull for the lalxmitr ever 
to become a tenant, or to li-^e fiom the 
condition in whieii he is. You see a 
ladder—llie social ladder—ujionwliich 
you wish to sec the poor, and d( piessed, 
,aiul unforUinnle iiine-oi-ten-sldlling'>-a- 
weck-laliourer a'.ceiid giadiually. ^'ou 
would rejoice to see liim gel uji a few 
Steps and become a faimet, altliough 
btj^ in a small way; or the owner of 
a small j.iecc of land, but you fnal 
that for SIX or tight, or ten fetl \'.\> tlie 
ladder, the stgps are biol^ii out: an<l, 
in his hnv position, he has not a chance 
of beginning the ascent, l.el theie be 
steps in the shajie of small faims and 
small estates, an<l land lieely bought 
and sold, and then lie will liavc some¬ 
thing to hope for, something to sa\e 
even his small earnings for, that he may 
be enabled to puicliase or to occujiy 
one of these small faims ai d get away 
from the humble a.id melancholy 
tion in wliie:h he is now, to one w hich 
1 wish, from my soul, every labourer in 
is country couhl find liimself ]ilaced in. 
Now, Sir. for fear that the Man in the 
Mask—he has got his mask on again 
for a time—for fear ih.il the Man in 
tile Mask shouhl misrepresent me to¬ 
morrow, let me tell you that 1 am not 
against meat estates, or great farms, or 
great factories, but 1 have a very great 
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liking for small estates, small farms, 
and small lacloiies. in Ihi-' country, 
where there is such a rapid creation of 
wealth, there is always a great ])ower 
urging to the accumulation tif laud. 1 
know the case ot a nobleman mnv, in 
a southern county, fiom icpoit,wiio is 
slated to have an income of 1 20.000/. 
a-year; and being a wise man, as re¬ 
gards his exiieiuiiluA.' conijmicd with 
Ills income, he onlysjieids - ihouglr it 
is a myslery to me how lie sjieials it— 
lie only sjiends 40,00c/. a-year, and he 
lias So,oor/. a-year left. \Vhal docs he 
do W'ith this? He buys up every farm, 
every estate, big or little, all o\er the 
district, and the conse<iuem;e is tliat his 
immense estate is constantly becoming 
huger. I do not blame him for that. 
1 ni'jilaial him so lar, that lie is a man 
who iloes not waste his jirojieily, and 
1 have lieaid tlint among those with 
whom he lives he is a man of exeelU nl 
character. I'heie are persons wlio come 
from Manchcslci. liom Leeds, and tlu ie 
arc some in Itiimingham who are able 
to jnirchase large estates, 'i'heie is a 
tendency lc> this in this country, wlieic 
we have so im.cli manufaetuiing anPt 
commercial industry, and wealth to buy 
estates with. In adililion to this, iheir 
j.osse’ssion gives gieat social ])osilion and 
gieat ]H)ruieal intlueiice. 1 am not com¬ 
plaining of this. It is a natuinl. and 
advantage-nus, an<l healthy thing; tor it 
is desiralile that fanners sliouM have 
the stimulus of ambition to have a 
larger farm, aii<l that the men w lio have 
an estate should have an ambition —if 
they can Onlcrlain it lionestly—to have 
a laiger estate. 'I’lie stimulus by which 
iik:i strive at somelhing lionourabie is 
useful to the ci»nntiy: but at the same 
lime, to add to this tlie foiee of a most 
intricate and comjilieaUd system of law, 
to give to this force gicater fo|e^, is, m 
my ojiiiiion. contrary to all the Iruc 
interests of Lngland ; ai^l 1 believe if it 
goes on for anoliier half-century, as it 
has for the last lialf-cenlury, it will 
cause great discontent a^ul great em¬ 
barrassment within this now pi^ceful 
kingdom. 
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What I propose is this—it is nothini; 
that 1 have not stated before—it is the 
most moderate thing that can be pro¬ 
posed. If you want to see an admirable 
description of what 1 think it would be 
wise to do, you will find it in a paper 
which certainly is not very Radical—is 
rather, in my opinion, though conducted 
with considerable ability, conceited in 
some of its crilicitms upon us—I mean 
the Spectator. There was an aiticle on 
Saturday la^t in this paper on the sub¬ 
ject of land law's in New York, and 
allhougli there are only three or four 
lines about New Yoik in the ailicle, 
that does not matter, for it is admiralty 
written. In one place it reads as fol¬ 
low’s:—‘No doubt Mr. Ihight would 
consider this not sufficient change for 
the purposes he wishes.’ lie is quite 
mistaken. The changes which he pro¬ 
poses are moie extensive than any 
changes I have ever pioposcd, either 
in public or in private. What arc these 
changes? First of all, that the law 
shall declare that when any pet son 
ow'iiing pioperty dies without making 
a distribution of it by will, the law shall 
Jisltibule it upon the same piiticiple 
that it now adopts when it divides—I 
am now speaking of landed property— 
any other kind of property. For ex¬ 
ample : Suppose a man has got money 
in the bank—I wish everybody had— 
suppose he has macliinery in his mill, 
merchandise in his warehouse, ships 
upon the ocean, or that he has sliares, 
or the parchments for them in his safe 
— if he dies, the Government by the 
law, or rather the law itself, makes a 
distribution of all that property amongst 
all his children, in accor(lanec with the 
great universal law» of natural parental 
affection and justice. Then, 1 say, let 
that principle be extended to all the 
property which a man may die pos- 
sessed*'of; and, so far as that goes, I 
want no fuithtr change. Then, with 
regard to the question of entails, I 
would say this: the Spectator proposes 
that a man, by entailing his property— 
so far as I can understand—shall only 
prevent himself and his next heir from 
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disposing of it—that there shall be, in 
point of fact, only two persons in the j 
entail. Now, wbat I propose is, thaU'*^ 
a man may leave his pioperty to as 
many persons as he likes, to A, B, C, 1 >, 
and K and F, and so on all through the 
alphabet, if they aie all alive at the 
time he makes his will, and he can put 
all their names into it. But at pieseiit 
he can leave it to these people, and to 
a child then unborn, and who shall not 
be born, it may be, till twenty jears 
after he has made his will. I would 
cut that off. I contend that it should 
be left to persons wlio arc in existence, 
and whose names are in the will, and j 
you will find th.at as A, B, and C 
died it would finally come into the 
liands of a man wdio wouM have the 
absolute disposal of, and who couhf . 
keep, or sell, or give, or waste it as he-J 
pleased. 

And I believe it will be much better 
for the public when that fiecdom of 
transfer is given to the possessors of 
land W'hich is given to tlic possessors ») 
of every other kind of properly. If I 
were to sit dow'n for ten ininule.s and 
a lawyer were to lake my ])lace, he 
could tell you what a trouble ourlawjss; 
and—although 1 am sorry that some of 
them tliink that they make a good thing 
out of it—wlfat a curse it if to a man who 
buys landed pro{)eily or who sells it. 
Evciylhing whicli 1 am proposing is 
carried out, 1 l)clieve, through most of 
the States in the American Union, and 
to a greater extent on the Continent of 
ICuropc, and is being adopted in the 
Australian colonics. It is the most 
curious thing in thew'oild. that wdien- 
ever an Fnglishmaii leaves these shores ^ 
— whether it is the effect of the salt air, 
or of sea-sickness, or the result of that 
prolonged meditation which a voyage 
of some weeks’ duration invites, I do^ ‘‘ 
not know—but wdienever an English¬ 
man leaves these shores, the effect is to 
peel off, not the rags of his body, but 
the verminous rags from his intellect and 
soul. He leaves behind him in bbg- 
land all the stupidity wdiieh some of us 
cherish, and he lands in Australia with 
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his vision so clear, that he can sec 
things in a conainon-sense manner. 

I want to ask you as reasonable men, 
as men of business—there is not a man 
who cannot understand this (jueslion 
moderately well—is this spoliation ? Is 
this agrarian outrage? Is this stimulat¬ 
ing the woiking-maii and the agiicul- 
tuial labourer to—what shall 1 say?— 
to, it may be, incendiarism or to some¬ 
thing worse? It is nothing of the kind; 
it is but laying before them tliose just 
principles of law and practice which 
arc admitted to Ik^ just in every other 
country in the world than this, and 
which wc admit to be just with icgaid 
to everything else, excei>t the single 
article of land. 

Wc are cliarged witli all soils of 
" dreadful things by that gintlemau in 

I the Mask. On the 27111 oi Novenibci- 

* he wrote this of ^Ir. C’obdcn. He 

said:— 

‘ He [Mr-Cobden") stoops down and picks 
up a weapon which has never yet been 
‘ usc<l but for anaichy and icvoiulion. Is 

it not in fact to tell tbe labourer aiul tlic 
workman to look ove-r the fence of the 
neighbouring proprietor, an<l learn to think 
♦liat they have a natural right to a sii« e of 
the soil ?' 

Surely, if thoy arc industrious and frugal, 
and can save the means to piircliase, 
and theie be anybody who would wish 
to sell, and the hnv steps in and makes 
it difficult to sell and to buy, then, 1 
say, that lalKiurer has a liglit to look 
over the hedge, and to feel that the law 
deals a grievous injuslice to him. 

And It is tliis gentleman in the Mask 
that fiightcns the landed piopiietors. 
I met the other day with a genllcmau 
connected w'ith one of the largest pio- 
perties in the kingdom. He said to me, 
^—and he is a very libeinl ami thoughtful 
' man,— he said to me, ‘You have no 

idea of the tenor which your sjiceches 
createamongst landed gentlemen.’ Now, 
I never fiigluen any of my neighbours. 
I do not know why I should be so 
alarming to those gentlemen wiio live 
in the# great houses and castles, but 
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the fact is the landed gentlemen arc not 
a wise class. There arc brilliant excep¬ 
tions. 'riicre aie men amongst lliem, 
many of whom cannot be surpassed by 
any of their own class, or of any other 
class in the world. But as a class, and, 
perhaps, one might say it of nearly 
every class—I believe it is true of that 
to which I belong in Lancashire—they 
are not a wise class.^ They know some¬ 
thing of agriculture—county Members 
have to get it iiji for agricultural ilinnei's 
—and they know something of horses— 
and they know all that can be known 
on the subject of game. But on the 
piinciples of law ami of government, 
s[)eaking of them as a wliole, ami judg¬ 
ing of them by llieir past course, they 
are dail: as night itself. Would you 
belicNc it - young men liorc do not rc- 
colhct it that tlic landed i)rojnietors 
could never find out, till Mr. liolMleu 
and a few others told them, that the 
Coiu-law was a great injmy to lliemV 
d'hey did not kinnv that it ncUially 
lowered the value of their land, and 
(liminis)u'(l the security of their rents, 
and (hat it loaded them with an in¬ 
conceivable amount of ])ublic odiuyi; 
wliih^, at the same time, it l)eggaiid 
iuuuiieds and thousands <»f llie people', 
and it menaced this nation willi re¬ 
bellion. 

Mr. Cobden and T, and others who 
acted with us, ];ut we cliicfl^, because 
peihaps wc were the most prt)nilnenl, 
were slandered then by the gentleman 
in the Mask, just as we have been innv. 
Tlie Titne^ was as foul-mouthed u]*on us 
twentyyeais ago ns it is at this moment. 
It said that we went about the country 
setting class against class. It sai<l tlrat 
our \iews le<l to the confiscation of 
landed piojfeity. It said everything 
that was spiieful ami untiue, as it says 
now. And yet, is there any man ia 
this country who will not •admit that 
pioperly is nioie secufc in consequence 
of the abolition of tliat law, which land- 
owners l)clieved to be the anchor of 
their safety, and that animosities be¬ 
tween class and class hrf\’e l:ecn allayed? 
And who shall tell how mifch it is 
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owing to this reform that our Queen 
at this moment wields an unchallenged 
sceptre over a tran<.|uil realm ? A land- 
owner in the House of Commons, an 
old Member of llie House, a repre¬ 
sentative of a south-western county, a 
I man of excellent character, for whom 
I have always had the greatest res])ect, 
even when he was most in the wTong,— 
he told me not long ago, speaking about 
the Corn-law, that they did not then 
know the good we were doing to his 
ebss. 1 smiled and said to him, ‘ If 
you w'ould only have faith, I could tell 
one or two other things that would do 
you just as much good if you would let 
us try them ’ Hut he had no faitli. 

Now, 1 will just s.ay to the land- 
ow'oers that 1 was never moic llu-ir 
friend than when discussing (|ucstion 
which 1 am occupied willi to-night, 
without the least animosity to them, 
and with a belief as firm as I ever had 
on the question of the Corn-law, that 
their inteiesls are bound up with the 
interests of the people in the light 
solution of thi-. (juestion. 1 would ad<, 
then, to what aie they tending under 
the operation of these laws? They 
arc becoming every ye.ir smaller and 
smaller in number. The large owners 
are rapidly eating up the smaller ones. 
The census returns show that the 
number of landed proprietors is but a 
handful in the nation, and every day 
becoming fewer and fewer. Their 
labourers remain at the qv. or lO'.-. a- 
wcek. Somebody will wiilc to tlic 
paper to-morrow and say they get I2.s-.; 
i)Ut bear in min<l that they do not 
always receive W’agcs on Avet days, and 
I believe the average money income of 
the agricultural labourer throughout tlie 
United Kingdom will nolVcxceed —and 
many persons will say it will not icach 
— io«. a-\vcek. Now the smaller in 
number tjxcce landed propi ictors become, 
the more, it may be,these labouieis will 
become discontented. Thcie may arise 
some political accident, and jjolitical 
accidents are almost as unlookc<l-for as 
other accidents, t You do not hear the 
tread oKthe earthquake which topples 
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down your firmest architecture, and you 
do not sec—the country gentlemen do 
not sec—the tread of that danger, it may 
be that catastrophe, which inevitably 
follows upon prolonged unjust legis¬ 
lation. Theie may come a lime, and 
I dare prophesy that it will come if 
there be an obstinate retention of our 
])rcscnt system, wlieii iheie will be a 
movement in this couiitiy to establish 
here, not what I believe to be the just 
and moderate and sullicient plan wliieh 
1 recommend, hut a plan which shall ' 
be in accoidance with that which is 
established by the Code Napoleon in 
Fiance, and which is spieading lapidly 
over the whole of the C-’oiUinciU of 
luirope. And J would ask them again 
)iow do they pin pose to keep tlieir popu¬ 
lation, if this .svstem is to be niain- 
laiiied ? 

And now, addic-sing you wairking- 
men who arc lieie, J iK-g )our attention 
to tw^o or three ohseivalions on this 
jAoinl. Ameiioa, though thiee thousand 
mdes off, is not so far o.l but llint ])CO])lo 
may go there in about twelve d.ays, and 
may go there for a sum vai)ing from 
2!. to 5/. You know that in this very 
year—1 mean the year which is just 
]>assed—150.000 or 160,000 jveisons 
have sailed from this country to New 
York. iN’ery^nan w'ho seyles ihcie is 
not blinded by the mystifications and 
the falsities ulteted by the New Yoik 
correspondent of the Times. He is 
theie and c,an see what the woiking- 
man earns, and liow he is treated, and ■ 
what he is. and he wiites over to his 
friends in this country—as has been the 
case for years m Itelrmd -and the result 
is that Irclaiul is being drained, not of 
its surplus population, hut of the popu¬ 
lation absolutely necessary to the pioper 
cultivation of the .soil. 

Let me tell you a fact, and if you 
do not treasure it up in your minds, 

1 ho]-)c some of lho',c gentlemen, the 
landowners, w'ho think 1 am very hostile 
to them, will just consider it. if they 
have time, as they eat their breakfast 
and ‘read the paper to-morrow, or 
the next day. In America thefc aic 
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I40,ooo.o<?o of acre'' of land, 'Purveyed, of a pottioii of Ids faini. and \voi:ld be | 

j. mapped out, bel apart for those who settled down there as a lainur ar.d fue- | 

15^ are ready to settle upon them. In the holder on his own estate. j 

"l year iSdi (that was the fust )ear befoie Do not let me leave ^on with the | 
the war attained its piesenl piopoilioiis I. idea that there is no loupli nnd luypul [ 

theie weie not less than 40,000 Jiew caieer in thiN. Theie is mueit tliat is 

fainis. avej'a^ini^ eii..;hly ncies eaclt, ronph and much that is rupy.td. hut 

oc.ciipied in the Western Slates, but there is a ^uxkI deal of tliat soit in this 

the (h)vernment of tite Unile<l Stales, counliynow. And when a man looks 

not content A\ilh that measure of jno- upon tliose childien ^lal create even iu ; 

press, flamed an Act width came into the ]>ooiesl lioiisc', sonu liines a pK‘.am 

(j])eration on the ist of January. 1S63, of joy, — when he thinks what those ' 

called the Homestead Act. I have a boys and pitlsimisi he in tins coimtiy, I 

copy of the Act lieic, and (he ciicular —that they can ne'.er like one step ■ 

which was issued iVom the Depaitiuiiit hip,her than that ^\hi^■h he occupies ' 

of State, pivinp diuelions as to liow r.ow .is an an.iiculinal lai-ouiei, and 

tliis Act should be wanked ihiouphout when he looks abioadand heseesthmu, ! 

ihe Union. Wliat is the llomest(.ad not la)xnircis in the sense in which we i 

* Act? It is this. It sa\s tliat any man speak here, not tenants e\(n. but free- 

• of twenty-one M’ais t)f ape. or Noiinpiiy holdeis, and landowiieis, aid farnu'rs 

if he has been tor a foilmphl or a liitle of Iheii own propeily—llieii, 1 say, lliat 

Snore in the SCI vice of the I nile<i Slates. the temptation iield out to men lure 
wlicllier in t!ie aimv 01 na\y—any m.m to emipiate. il men knew' all llie facts, 

of twenty-one )cais of ape may conn- wouM l)e iiicsislible to hundieds ed 

into these terriloiies, ma) ch<'osewhal thousands who lia\e now no thounht ; 

is called a section, which is lOo acies of mo\inp to another counliy. I'ut ike j 

of land, beinp one-fouith of a s([uaie apilculliiial labouier is luit as he <ince I 

I mile, and on ])n)inent of a fee ol ten was, in one respect. 'J'lieie aie ■-onie. • 

dollais. w'hicli is ecjiial to Uvo ]H)iinds feible efioits nuule to pi\e him '•oiye ■ 

bjtplish, may a]‘»]dy to lia\e this land little insliuction. d'here aie newsj'npeis . 

conveyed to him for no other paymeiU published at a piiee which at one lime ' 

for a term of foe )eais. Jl cannot be was deemed imjiossible. and these laui ■ 

alienated, h^is not alhw*ed to sell il, ihui way into apiicnltural cillapes. ^ 

il remains in liis possession. At the Aiul the labonreis will piadnally bipin 

end of five ^eals, he )ia\inp done to il to open tluir eyes, and to sc*e that a 

what the (loveinmenl leoiuies. liiat is, ehanpe of tlieir podlion i. iii.t so ; 

settled upon il and bepnn laillivatioii impossible as once tiiey tliouplil il w.ts. 

i and so forth, the law p,i\es him u hat is W lial is it the Unite<l Stall s 01 ci inoii- ? ' 

! called a patent, but what we should call 'Ihey offer social eipialiiy — tiny oher , 

J a bailiamenlary lille. and the land is his j'olilieal eijualily—they oIUt to oeiy ■ 

1 own absolute Ireehold for e\er. "Now il child of eveiymnn in whose lace 1 am 

! would nut take moie than 1 .=>/. for a man now lookinp. eduealton boin llie h ain- 

I to po fiom biiminpham to the leiiilory inp of Ids alphabet to. il lie inis the 

I where this laiul is to be di'posed of. cajiaeity to liavel so lat, the hipliest 

J If ho had not pot any money by which knowledpe of classics and n.udienintics , 

, ..be coulil lake up 160 ac es, he mipht which aie offere<l to the hesl students in 
r enpape himself to a iiciphboii iiip farmer, the collepes of this coiiiitiy.* •Xnd all 

and would pel. I believe, now, about this without the ]’a\n-»nt ol 01.c sinpic 

twenty shillinps a-wcek wapes. besides faithmp, cnci.])! lhal peiieial payment 

Ids boaid and iodpinps, and ii he woiked in which all tl:e j.eojde patliciiiale in 

ns a labourer for two or ihiee }ears be the school-rate of the vaiious Stales of j 

would be able to save a sum siifficienl the Union. * ; 

for hii# to commence the culti\alion 1 ask ;ou if I am wronp in s^yinp lo j 
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the rich and ihc great, that I believe, 
if they knew their own interests, tliat it 
would be worth their while to liy to 
raake this country a more (lesirablc 
country for the labourer to live in. If 
they disregard this great (lucstion, we, 
who are of the middle, and not abso¬ 
lutely powerless class, shall have to 
decide between the claims of tenitorial 
I magnates and the<just rights of millions 
of our countrymen. Some men I meet 
with — and now and then I wonder 
, w here they were born, an<l wliy they 
came into the world —regard these ter¬ 
ritorial magnates as idols befoie whom 
we are all to bow down in humble su!)- 
mission. Tiavellers tell us there is a 
tribe in Africa so entirely given up to 
superstition that they till their huts and 
hovels with so many idols that they do 
not even leave loom for their families. 
It may be so in this countiy. We build 
up a system which is injuiioiis to our 
political freedom, and de,>litictivc of 
the intelligence, and the comfoit, and 
the morality, and tlic bC'.t iiUetcsls of 
our producing and working classes. 
• Now, am 1 the enemy of any class, 
■\^en 1 come forward to state facts like 
these, and to explain piincijilcs such as 
these? Shall we go on groping con¬ 
tinually in the dark, and make no ollort 


to strengthen our position? Do not sup- 
j)ose because 1 stand here oflener to find j 
fault with the laws of my country than . 
to praise them, that 1 am less English or 
less patriotic, or that I have less sym- 
])athy for my country or my countiymen 
than other men have. 1 want our country 
to be populous, to be powerful, and to 
l)C happy. But tins can only be done— 
it never has been done in any country— 
but by just laws justly administeied. 

T plcatl only for what 1 believe to be 
just. I wish to < 1 () wrong to no man. 
For Iwcnly-five years 1 have stood be¬ 
fore audieuei's—great meetir.gs of my 
countiymen—pleading only for justice. 
During that time, as jou know, 1 have 
endured measureless insult, and liavc 
passeil through liurricanes of abuse. I 
need not tell you that my clients have* 
not been geneially the rich and the ff 
great, but lallior the poor and tlie lowly. 
I’hey cannot give me place and dignities 
and wealth; but honourable service in 
their cause )iekls me tliat which of 
far higher and more lasting value—the 
consciou5.ncss that I liave laboured to 
expound and uyihold laws,which, though 
tliey were not given amid the thunders 
of Sinai, are not less the commandments 
of Cod. and not less intended to promote 
ami secure the happiness of men. 
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EDINBURGH, OCTOBER 15, 1855. 

[This speech was spoken at the Conlcrcncc ot' the Peace Society, lu'Id at l-',di|ibiirg!i in the 
aulunm of Phe relation of this nietliiii' to the Russian war, tlicii iinpcniliug, 

made the galbcriiig more than ordiuanly important.] 


Ir is a ^reat advantage in this country, 

I think, that \vc Imvc no waul ot ample 
criticism. Whatever we may have said 
yesleiday and to-day will form the sub¬ 
ject of criticism, not of the most liieudly 
character, in veiy many iiewspapeis 
Ihiou^hout the United Kins^'dinn. { 
recollect when we met in .Manchester, 
that papers disposed to be liiendiy, 
wanuil us as to the course we were 
^takini;, and that the time was ill-chosen 
for a peace meelint;. It was said that 
the people weic e\cUe<l aj^ainst iMance, 
and were .fanned at llisir almost total 
defeiieelessness, and that there was no 
use in emleavouniio to place befoie 
them the facts which tlie peace men j 
offered to llieir audience. The lesiilt 
showed that lliey were mistaken, for 
you will lecollect that, while up to that 
meeting there was a constantly swelling 
tide of alarm and hostility with regaicl 
to Erance, fiom the day llie Conference 
was held theicwas a giadual receding 
(]f the tide, that the alarm and ayipic- 
hension lapklly diminished, and that by 
the lime tlic House of Commons met in 
February we vveic willing to leceive 
fiom Lord J(dm Russell and other 
statesmen the most positive assurances 
that Fiance was not increasing her force, 
and that there was not the slightest 
reason to believe that the Goveiiiment 
of Fftince eiiteitained anything but the 


most fiieiully feeling towards the CIo- 
veinment ol this countiy. 

The right time to oppose the cuois 
and preju(iices of the people never comes 
to the eyes of those w iileis in the puhlic 
press who paiuler to lliese ])rejudices. 
'Phey say, We must not do so ai.fl so, 

I we shall embatiass the Goveiiiment. 
j i>ut lumour says the Government has 
been pretty well embaiiassed altx^uly. 
They say that we shall complicate the 
question if we inleifeic: but it cannot 
well be more complicated than it is; tor 
haidly anybody but the peace men can 
tell how to uniavel it. Next, they tell 
us that we shall impair the haimony 
I of opinion wliich iheie appeals to be in 
tlie eouiitry, fiom the tact of there 
having been thiee or lour insignilicanl 
meetings, by wliicli the (iovetinncnt is 
to be impelled to moie active niui ener¬ 
getic measures. Now', wliat is it tlial 
wo really want heie? Wc wish to pio- 
test against the maiiilcnance o( great 
armaments ^n lime of peace; wc wish 
to protest against the spoil wliich is not 
only willing for war, but eager for war; 
and we wish to juolesi, wilti til the ern- 
jihasis of which we are capable, against 
the mischievous jioUcy pursued so long 
by this country, of inteifering with the 
internal afiaiis of other coimtiies, and 
tlieicliy leading to disfiule.s, and often to 
disastioub wars. • 
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I mentioned last ni<^ht what it was 
we were annually spcndini^ on our aima- 
inents. Admiral Napier says that the 
hon. Member for the West Itidin^r, who 
can do everything, had peisiiaded a 
feeldc (jovernment to reduce the nima- 
ments of this countiv to ‘nolliin^c’ 
What is ‘nollii!!)^’ in the Adnuial's 
e-vtim-alion V Kifurn millions n-}ear! 
Was all that nioryy lluoani auayV 
We have it in tlie estimates, we ]):iy it 
out of the taxcs-it is appio])ii:iled l)y 
J'ailianient. it sustains your doclNaids, 
pays the waives of \our men. and main¬ 
tains your ships. I'dliecn millions sler- 
lini^ paid Jh the very year when the 
Admiral says tint my lion, hi lend re¬ 
duced the armaments of the eniinliy to 
nothing! but lahe the sums which we 
spent lor the jiast year in wailike pre- 
jnrations—seventeen millions, and the 
intere.sl on debt caused by wai—twenty- 
eight millions steiling; and il amounts 
to .|',ooo,oooh What aie our whole 
expo.tsV I'iven tins year, fai tlic hugest 
year#of tcxpoit-. we have ever known, 
they may amoiml to l^o.ooo.ooo/. Will, 
then, plant so nc one at the month of 
evei^' j)orl aii<l hailiour in the United 
Kingdom, and let liim lake eveiy altei- 
iiate sliip that leaves )(uir ri\ei‘s and 
your hathours with all its valuable 
cargo on botnl. and let him eairy it off 
as tribute, an*l it will not amount to the 
co->t tliat pay every year for a war, 
that lifly years ago was justified as 
much a-i il is alleinpled to justify lliis 
impending ".var. and lor tlie pieiiaralions 
whicli you no.v make alter a j)eaee which 
has la-.ted for thirty eight years. 

['Wc.vy twenty years - in a nation’s life 
noilii ig, in a [ktso.i’s lile something — 
c\ery twenty years a thmisand millions 
sterling out o! the indu-.liy ^f ihehaid- 
woikiiig people of this United King¬ 
dom, aie cxto.led. appro])!iated, ami ex¬ 
pended t()tj>r»y lo.- lint imnece>sary and 
unjust war.and fo'- t\ie absurd and ruinous 
expciulilLiie whicli you now incur. A 
thousand inilliois every twenty years! 
A])ply a thoa-<and millions, not every 
tweiuy \eais. hut for one peiiod of 
twenty yeicrs, to objccis of good in this 


counti^, and it would be rendered more 
like a jiaiadise than anything that his¬ 
tory records ol man’s condition, .and 
would make so gieat n change in these 
idands, that a man having seen them 
as they are now’, and seeing them as 
they might then be, would not recognise 
them as the same couiitiy, nor our 
jKipulation as the same peojile. Dili 
wliat do w'c expend all llii'. for? Dear 
in mind that admirals, and geneials, 
and statesmen defended that great wni. 
and that your new’s]ia|)ers, with scaieely 
an exception, were in favour of it. and 
denounced and ostracised hinidicds of 
good men wlio daicd, as we dare now. 
to denounce llic s])iiit which would 
again lead this countiy into war. We 
wi'iit to war that Fiance should not 
choose its own (lo\’ernmcnl; tlu- giniul 
conclusion was tliat no Donapaitcsliould 
sit on the Ihionc of France; yet Fiance 
has all aloiijf lieen changing its (loi’cin- 
incnt fioin that lime to this, and now 
we lind ourscbes with a Donajiaite on 
the throne of France, and, for aiivlliing 
1 kiiow^ lo the contrary, likely to remain 
theie a good wliile. .So far, ihercfoie, 
for the calculations of our forefathers, 
and for the ri'sulls of that enoimous.-* 
expeiiditute which they have saddled 
iijHiii ns. 

We object tncthese great,firmaments 
as piovoking a war sjiiiit. 1 should 
like lo ask, what was the oliject of the 
Chobham exliibilion ? Tlieie were s])e- 
cial trains at the tUsj)osal of Members 
of Dailiameiil, to go down to Cdiobham 
the one <lay, and to Sjulliead the other. 
What was the use of our pointing lo 
the Jhesident of the French Kepiiblic 
two years ago, who is the ]hn])eior 
now, ami saying that he was spending 
his time at ]>layiiig at soldiers in his 
gieal camp at Satoiy, and in m.aking 
gieal circuses for the amusement of his 
soklicis? We. loo, are getting into the 
way of playing at soldiers, and camps, 
and tleets, and the object of ihi'. is to 
raise up in the spirit of the jicojdc a 
feeling antagonisi'c to ]H'aee. ami lo 
render the people—the deluded, haid- 
workirig, toiling people — satisficit with 
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I the cxloftion of 17.000,000/. antuially, 
k 1 v!)ca.upon ihe very piinciples ofthe men 
t who lake il. it ini^^U be denioii^tiaied 
' that one-half of the money would he 
anpdy sufficient for the pin pose lo w hicli 
il is de\olcd. Whal obseivalion has : 
been more common duiiii,ii the discus- I 
sion upon I'uikey than lids--' Wliy are 
we to Keep up ihe.se ^leal lleets if we 
aie not lo use them? Why have we 
our Medilorianean Heel lyin^ at I'.esika 
Hay, wlieu il mi^hl be earning 
and adding to the wailikc lenown of 
ihc country V’ d'his is jiisl wiuU comes 
fioin the maintenance of i^ieal lleets 
ar.d armies. Theie i^iows uji an esprit 
de corps- iheic j^rows a passion for 
tl’.eso things, a poweiful c)piiuon in their 
favour, tlial .sinolheis the intmoialily of 
the whole tidng, and leads the peojde | 
lo loleiato, under those excited fctling-., 1 
1 that wfdch, under feelings of giealer ' 
j tempeiance and ntoileialion, they would 1 
1 know was hostile to their counliy, ns it 
: is opposed to eveiything which we le- | 
cogi.ise as the spirit ol the (.'luistian 
religion. 

Then, wc arc against intervention. 
Now, tin’s ipieslion of intervention is a 
most impoitant one, for this leason, 
lhat il comes Ix'fore Us sometimes in a 
form so attiaetive that il invites us to 
eminacc il, nnd asks us •I')' a I our love ^ 
of lieedom, by all our respect for men 
stiuggling for theii lights, to inleifere in 
the affairs of some otliei counljy. And 
we find now in this country that a gieat 
number of those who are calling out 
loudest for interference aie tliose who, 
being veiy liboial in their politics, are 
bitleily hostile to the dcsiioiiMU and 
exclusiveness of the Russian (lovein- 
ment. Hut 1 shouhl like to asK this 
meeting what sort of inlervenlioa we 
are to have? There are thne kinds-- 

• > one for despotism, one for libcity; and 

* ‘ you may have an iiiteivenlion like that 

now projmsed, from a vague sense of 
danger which cannot Ije accurately de¬ 
scribed. What have our interventions 
been up to this time? 1 will come to 
' that of which Admiial Napier spoke 
: by-ant-by. It is not long since we 
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I intk'iwcncd in the case of Spain. The | 
I foieign ealislnu-nt laws wcie Mi^icndcd : j 
I and luiglish soldims wvnl to join the ' 
i Spauisii legion, and the tlovu-nmcnl of 
Spain was lixed in the pK'seiit (^)uccn of 
that country; and yet Spain has die 
most exclusive taiifl against this country 
in the woihl. and a dead Vh’glishinaii is i 
there I'cckoneil little better tlian a dead > 
dog. 'rhen take t^ie case ol Iknlugak 
Wc inletfeied, and .\dmiral Naji’ier was 
! one of those emjdoNed in that inler- 
ference, lo jdace the (^)ueen of I’otlugal 
on the thione, and yet slie has violaledi 
cnery clause of the chaiter uliicli she 
liad sworn to the people; /md in 11^49, 
under llie Omenmieiil of l,oid Jolm 
Russell, and with l.ord I’aimciston in 
llic Koreign Office, our licet enteied the 
'I'agus and desUoNcd tile l.ibeial Jiarty, 
by allowing the (^>uein to esca|»e fiom 
their hands, when liiey would have 
diiieai her to gi\e additional gu;iranlecs 
lor libeily; and Itom that time to this 
she has si ill continued to violate eveiy 
clausc of the charter of the countiy. 
Now. let us come to Syria; wiial has 
•Admiial Napier said about llie Syrian 
war? lie told us that llie Knglisli tject 
was scalteied all about tlie Mciliter- 
lanean. ami that if the Krencli lleet had 
come to ( hetl)Ourg, and Inul taken on 
lioaid 50,000 men and landed them on 
oiir coasts, all soils of things wouhl 
have bclallcn us. Hut how Iflijipened it 
that Adiniial Napier a;id his fiiendsgot 
up the ipiariel with the I'leiicliV Jle- 
causc we interfered in the Syiian ques¬ 
tion when we had no business to interfere 
whatever. I'hc Egyptian I'aslia, the vas¬ 
sal of llie Sultan, became more poweiful 
than the .Sultan, .and threatened to de- 
|)ose liim and ])lace himself as monarch 
upon the thrTnicof ( oiistanlinople; and 
but for Ihiglaml, he would assuredly 
have done ft. Why did we interfere? 

W hat advantage was it to Ris«to have a 
feeble monaich in Cotistanliiiople, when 
you might have had an cnergotic and 
powerful one in Mchemet Ali? We 
iiUerfeied, how’cvcr, and cjuai relied with 
France, although she** neither declared 
war nor landed men upon (Ar coast. 
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1 ''ranee is not a country of savages and 
banditti. The Admirals whole ihcoi-y 
goes upon this, that there is a total 
want of public morality in Trance, and 
that something wliioh no nation in Eu¬ 
rope would dare to do, or think of doing, 
which even Russia would scorn to do, 
would be done without any warning 
by the polished, civilised, and intelligent 
nation across the Chj,imel. 

Jiut if they arc the friends of freedom 
who think we ought to go to war willi 
I Russia Ix'cause Russia is a despotic 
j country, what do you say to the inler- 
[ ference with the Roman R.e])ublic three 
i or four years ago? What do you say 
I to Eoid John RusscU’s (lovernmcnt,— 
Lord Palmerston with his own han<l 
waiting the despatch, declaring that the 
Government of her Majesty, the (^)ucen 
of England, cntiiely co'iciu red with the 
' Government of the Ereiich Republic in 
1 believing tlral it was desirable and 
necessary to re-establish the Rope upon 
his throne? The Eicnch aimy, with 
the full concunence of the English Go¬ 
vernment, crossed ovei' to Italy, invaded 
Rome, destroyed the Republic, banished 
its leading men, and lestored the I'ojie; 
and on that throne he sits still, main¬ 
tained only by the aimy of lM-ancc\ 

My hon. Ei ion<l has referred to the time 
I w’hen Russia crossed ihiougli the very 
[ Principalities we hear so much about, and 
1 entered Hungary. 1 myself heard Lord 
I Ihilmerstou in the House of (.'ommons 
' go out of his way needlessly, but inlen- 
i tionnlly, to express a soil of approba¬ 
tion of the inteneiilion of Russia in the 
case of Hungary. 1 hcaid him say, in 
a most unnecessary pareiillicsis, that it 
was not contrary to inteiuational law, 
or to the law of I’hirope, for Russia to 
send an army into Ilungmy to assist 
Austiia in putting down the Hungarian 
insurrection. 1 should like to know 
I whether Jlungary had not constitu- 
1 lioual rights as ^sacred as ever any 
S country had—as sacred, surely, as the 
Sovereign of Turkey can have upon his 
throne. If it were not contrary to in¬ 
ternational law and to the law' of Euiope 
for a Rusk,ian uuny to invade Hungaiy, 


to suppress there a struggife winch 
called for, and obtained too, the sym¬ 
pathy of every man in favour of freedom 
in every part of the world, I say, how 
can it be contrary to international law 
and the law of Europe for Russia to 1 
threaten the Sultan of Turkey, and to | 
endeavour to annex Turkey to the 
Russian Empire V 

1 want our policy to be consistent. 
Do not let us interfcie now, or concur 
in or encourage the interference of any- 
l)ody else, and then get up a hypoci ideal 
pretence on some other occasion that 
we arc against interference. If you want 
war. let it be for something that has at 
least the fealuics of grandeur an<l of 
nobility about it, but not for the miser¬ 
able, decrepit, moribuiul (Government 
W’hich is now enthroned, but which 
cannot long last, i]i the city of Con¬ 
stantinople. Rut Admiral Napier is 
alarmed lest, if Russia was ])Ossesscd of 
I'urkey, she would, someliow or other, 
enibiace all Kiiroiie—that we all shouhl 
be in the embrace of the Hear -and we 
know' very well what that is. 1 believe 
that is all a vague and imaginary dan¬ 
ger ; and 1 am not for g<hng to war for 
imaginary dangers. Wai Is much too 
.seiious a matter. 1 recollect when' 
h'lance endeavoured to lay hold on 
Algciia, it was^said that the Mediter¬ 
ranean was about to become a ImcucIi 
lake. I do not believe that Eiancc is 
a bit more powerful in possessing it. 

It lequiies loo.ooo Eiencli soldieis to 
maintain Algeiia; and if a balance- 
sheet could be shown of wliatAlgc. ia 
has cost h'rance, and w hat 1'Vance has 
gained fioin it, T believe you would 
have no difficulty whatever in discovei- 
ing the leason why the 1‘hench finances 
show a dcticil, and why there is a 
rumour that another b'rench loan is 
about to be cieated. 

Rut they tell us that if Russia gets to . 
Conslaiidnople, Englishmen will not be 
aide to get to India liy the ovciiaml 
journey. Mehemet Ali, even when Ad- 
mnal Napier was batleiiiig down his 
towns, did not iiiteifeie with the cai- 
liagc of our mails thiuugh his Icrctory. 
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1 \Vc biing^our ovcrlrind mails at jmx.- 
I sent pailly ihroui^di Aiisliia, ajid pnilly 
K)lhrough i'lance. and tlie mails fiDin 
'^'Canada pass through the United States ; 
1 and though 1 do not think tlicre the 
‘ remotest possibility or probat)ilily of 
! anything of the kind happening, yet 1 
I do not think that, in the event of nar 
with these countries, eve sliould liavc 
our mails slopped or our j^cisons ar- 
lestcd in parsing Ihiougit tiicse coun¬ 
tries. At any rate it ^vol1ld be a much 
more delinite danger tliat weuild dtive 
me to incur the ruin, guilt, and suflcring 
of war. 

Ihit they tc1l us, further, that the 
rhn])eior of Russia would get India, 
d hal is a still moie remote coiiUngency. 
If T were asked as to the piol»abilities 
of it, 1 should say tlial, judging from our 
.'past aiul j)resenl ]xiliey in Asia, we :ne 
^more likely to invade Russia bom 
1 * India than Russia is to invade in in 
I India, d'lie policy we puisue in Asia 
is much more aggressive, nggiandising, 
and warlike than any that Russia has 
j)ursuc<l or threatened duiing 0111 time. 
Hut it is just possible that Russia may 
I he more ])Owerrul by ac<juiiing 'j'urkey, 

I I give the Admiral the beiielit of that 
acknission. Kut I shfuild like to ask 
whether, even if that be true, it is a 
sufficient reason for our going to war, 
and entering what peitiaps may be 
a long, ruinous, and sanguinaiy struggle, 
with a powerful cmjiirc like Russia? 

\Miat is war? 1 believe that hall the 
jx-ople that talk about war liavc not 
the slightest idea of what it is. In a 
short sentence it may be summed up 
to be the combination and concentra¬ 
tion of all the honors, atrocities, crimes, 
’ and sufferings of which himuui nature 
on this globe is capable. Rut what is 
even a rumour of war? Is there any¬ 
body here who has anything in the 
ifnnds, or who is the owner of any rail¬ 
way stock, or anybody who has a laigc 
stock of raw matenal or manufactured 
goods? The funds have lecenlly gone 
down 10 per cent. 1 do not say that 
the fall is all on account of this danger 
of war, but a great pioportion of it 
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undoubtedly is. A fall of 10 per cent, in 
the funds i> nearly So,ooo.ooo/. sterling 
of value, and railway stock having gone 
down 20 per cent, makes a dilleieiice 
ot 60,000,000/. in the value of the 1 ail- 
way propeity of this country. Aild 
the two -140.000,000/.—and lake the 
diminished pio^perity and value of 
manutac'.mes of all kinds dining the 
last few months, and you will imdei- 
slale the actual loss tft the country now 
if you put it down at ‘200.ooo.ooof 
sterling. Hut that is meiely a rumour 
of war. Tlial is war a long way off — 
the small cloud, no bigger than a man’s 
hand—what will it be if it comes neaier 
and l)ccomes a fact? And siiiely sane 
men ought to consider whether the ease 
is a good one, the gioimd fair, the ne¬ 
cessity clear, l>efoie they diag a nation 
of neaily 30,000,000 of people into a 
long anil Idoody stiuggle, foi a deeixpit 
and tolteiing empiic, which all the 
nations in Kurojie cannot long sustain. 
And, mind, war now w’oidd lake a dif- 
fetent aspect fiom what it did fonncily. 
It is not oidy that )()ii semi out men 
who submit to be slaughtered, and that 
You ]iay a laige amount of taxes—the 
ainoum of taxes would be but a feebll 
indication of wltat you wouUt suffer. 
Oui tiadc is now much more ixtcnsiie 
than it was; our commeice is inoic cx- 
jxanded, our undertakings aic moie vast, 
and war will find you all out rU home 
by withering up the resomces of the 
piospeuty enjoyed by the luukile and 
working classes of the countiy. You 
would tmd that war in would be 

iribnilely more perilous and destjuctivc 
to our countiy than it has evx-r yet lieen 
at any former jicriotl of our history. 
There is another (jueslion w hich conies 
liome to my njind with a giavily and 
seriousness which 1 can scaicely Iiopc 
to communicate to you. You who lived 
duiing the jieiiod from 1^15^ 1<^ J822 
may remember tlial lids country was 
probalily never in a more uneasy posi¬ 
tion. 'J'he suffeiings of the working 
classes w'crc licyoiul description, anil 
the difficuUies, and struggles, and bank¬ 
ruptcies of the middle classes wei^ such 



as few persons have a just i<lca of. 
i There was scarcely a year in which 
j llieie was not an incipient insunection 
! in some parts of the counliy, an-'ing 
from the suffeiings which the w'uiking 
classes endined. Vou know very well 
that the (Jovernment of the day eiii- 
]‘)loyed spies to create ]>lots. and to get 
ignorant men to coinl)iiie to lake uii- 
lawhtl oalh^; and )ou know' that in llie 
town ot Stirling, t^vo men who, hut lor 
this diabolical agency, miglit have live<l 
good and honest citizens, paid the pe¬ 
nalty of tlieir lives for their connection 
with unlawful combinations ol this kind. 

Well, if you go into war now you 
will have more banners to dccoiale \our 
cathedrals and cliuichcs. iMiglishmeii 
will light now as well a-. tlie\' ever did, 
and there is amjde ]K)wer to back them, 
if the countiy can lie but sullicienlly 
excited and deluded. V<ni may raise 
upgieal geneials. Vou may have an¬ 
other Wellington, ami another iXehon 
loo; for this countiy can grow men 
capable for evciy entejiiii'e. Ihcn 
Iheie may be lilies, and ].cimions, and 
niaible nioniuneiits to eternise the men 
who have thus l)eeomegieat; but wliat 
becomes of you and yinir countiy, ami 
your ehildien I'or there is more than 
this in store, dhal seven years to 
wdiich 1 have rel'eite‘1 was a i)eri()d 
elangerous to the exi-.lence of (mvern- 
ment in'*this coimliy, loi the wlnde sub- 
stiatum, the whole foimdaiion'i of society 
wxn-c discontented, suffeiing intolerable 
evils, and lioslile in the Ihile-iest degree 
to the institutions and the Government 
of the country. 

Precisely the same things will come 
again. Rely on it. that injustice otany 
khul, be it bad laws, or be it a bloody, 
unjust, and unnecessary, war, ot neces¬ 
sity Cl cates peiils to eveiy institution in 
the country. If the Coin-law had con¬ 
tinued. it it had been im]>ossible, by 
peacefrd agitation, to abolish il, the 
monaichy itself woukl not have sur¬ 
vived the luin and disaster that it must 
have wrought. And if you go into a 
war now, with a doubled jiopulation. 
I with L vast commerce, willi extended 
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credit, and a wider diffusioii. of paitial | 
education among the people, let there ■. 
ever come a time like die jieriod be- |'j 
tween 1S13 ami i'^22, when the wliolc 
basis of iciely is ui>heaving with a 
sense of intolerable suffeiing, 1 ask )nu, 
how many years’ jmrehase would you 
give even for the venerable and mild 
monarchy under which }'ou liave the 
]lap[)ine^s to li\'eV I confess when I 
think of the tiemendous perils into 
which unthinking men—men who (lo 
not intend lo light themselves-aie wil¬ 
ling lo diag or to iuiriy this countiy, 

1 am ania/ed how they can Itille with 
iiUeicsts so ^ast, and consequences so 
much beyond their ealeiilnlion. 

but, sjieaking heie in l'.diul>ui'gli lo 
such an audience - an audience jn obably 
for its numbeis as intelligent and as^ 
inrtuential as ever was assembled within 
the walls ot any hall in this kingdom—/ 
I think I may jnit befove you higher 
considerations even than those pio- 
]-)eily and the institutions ol )our 
country. T may lemiml you of duties 
moic solemn, and ol obligations moie , 
impciative. You piofess lo be a C litis- 
lian nation. Vou make it your boast 
even—though boasting is somewhat out 
of ])lace ill such questions—you mai;e 
it your boast that you area I'loleslant 
])eo])le, and that }ou diaw your rule of 
doeliiiie amf piactice, a^«flom a well 
j)ure ami undeliled, fiom the li\'ing 
Ol acles of God, and fi om the d irect reve¬ 
lation of the Omnipotent. ^ on have 
even conceived tlie magnilicent ji’oject 
of illuniinaling the whole earth, iwen lo 
its icmolest and daikest lecesscs, by die 
dissemination of the volume of the Ne w 
Teslamenl. in whose eveiy page aic 
wiilteii for ever the wools of jieace. 
Within the limits of this island alone, 
on eveiy Sabbath, 20,000, )es. far more 
than 20.000 temples are thrown open, 
in which devout men and women as-‘ 
semljle that tliey may worsliip Him' 
who is the ‘ Prince of Peace.’ 

Is this a reality? or is your Chris¬ 
tianity a romance? is your piofession 
a dream? No, I am sure that your 
Christianity is not a romance, qiid 1 am 
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equally sul-e that your profession is not 
a dream. It is because I believe this 
that 1 appeal to you -witli confidence, 
and that 1 have hope and faith in the 
future. I believe that we shall see, and 
at no very distant time, sound economic 
piinciples spreading much more widely 
amongst the people; a sense of justice 
glowing up in a soil which hitherto has 
been deemed unfruitful; and, wliicli 
will be better than all—the churches of 


the United Kingdom—the churches of 
Britain awaking, as it were, from their 
slumbers, and gilding up their loins to 
more glorious work, when they sliall 
not only accept and believe in the pro¬ 
phecy, but kibour earnestly for its ful¬ 
filment, that there shall come a time— 
a blessed time—a time whicli sh.all last 
for ever-when ‘ nation sliall not lift 
up sword against nytion, neither shall 
they learn war any more,’ 
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The frequent .anrl far too complimen¬ 
tary manner in which my name has been 
mentioned lo-nighl, and the most kind 
way in which you liavc rccciverl me, 
have placed me in a position somewhat 
hiimiliating, and leally painful; for to 
receive laudation which one feels one 
cannot ])ossibly have merited, is much 
more painful than to be passed by in a 
distribution of commendation to which 
possildy one might lay some claim. If 
one-twemielh part of what has been 
said is true, if I am entitled to any 
measure of your approbation, I may 
begin to think that my public career 
and my opinions are not so un-English 
and so anli-nalional as some of tltosc 
who profess to be the best oj our public 
instructors have sometimes assumed. 
How, indeed, can 1 , any moie than any 
of you, be un-English and anti-national ? 
Was 1 not born upon the same soil? 
Do I not come of the same English 
stock? ,1 Are not my family committed 
irrevocably to the fortunes of this coun¬ 
try? Is not whatever property I may 
have depending as much as yours is 
depending upon the good government 
of our common fatherland ? Then how 
shall ahy man dare to say to any one of 


his countrymen, because lie happens to 
hold a different opinion on questions of 
great public policy, that therefore he is 
un-English, and is to be condemned as 
anli-iiational? There are those who 
would assume that between my coun¬ 
trymen and me, and between my con- 
slilucnts and me, there has been, aiM 
there is now, a great gulf fixed, and 
that if I cannot jiass over to them and 
to you, they and you can*by no possi¬ 
bility pass over to me. 

Now’, 1 lake the liberty here, in the 
])resence of an audience as intelligent 
as can be collected within the limits of 
this island, and of those who have tlie 
strongest clairhs to know what opinions 
1 do entcitain relative to certain great 
questions of public policy, to assert that 
I hold no views, that 1 have never pro¬ 
mulgated any views on those contro¬ 
verted questions with respect to which I 
cannot bring as witnesses hi my favour, 1 
and as fellow-believers w ith myself, some ' 
of the best and most revered names in 
the history of English statesmanship. 
About 120 years ago, the Government 
of this country was diiccted by Sir 
Robert Walpole, a great Minister, who 
for a long period preserved thct'’'.ountry 
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in peace, %nd whose pride it was that 
during those years he had done so. Un- 
J fortunately, towards the close of his 
career, he was driven by faction into a 
policy whicli was the min of his political 
position. Sir Robert Walpole declared, 
when speaking of the question of war as 
affecting this country, that notliing could 
be so foolish, nothing so mad as a jiclicy 
of war for a trading nation. And lie 
\vent so far as to say, that any peace 
was better than the most successful war. 
I do not give you tlic precise language 
made use of by the Minister, for 1 speak 
only fiom memory; but 1 am satisfied 
1 am not misre])icscnting him in what 1 
have now statetl. 

Come down fifty years nearer to our 
1 ow'u time, and you find a statesman, not 
j'^long in office, but still stiong in tlie 
C affections of all ])eisons of l.ilicral 
, ciples ill this eountiy, and in his lime 
. • repicsenting fully the sentiments of the 
[ Liberal paily—Cliailcs James Fox. 
Mr. Fox, referring to the policy of the 
(loveinment of liis time, which wa-' one 
of constant inteiferencc in the aflnirs of 
luiro])C, and by which the counliy was 
continually involved in the calamities of 
war, said that nllhough he would not 
assert or maintain the j*rinciple, lliat 
under no circumstances coidd J'.ngland 
have any cause of inlcifer|nec with the 
affairs of the^coiiliiienl of Kuiope, \et 
he would picfer the policy of jiositivc 
non-intei feience and of isolation 

lather than the constant intcime<ldling 
to which our iccent ])olicy had subjeclc<I 
us, and W'liich bioughl so much tiouble 
I and suffering upon the country. In tliis 
case also 1 ,am not piepaied to gi\e you 
, his exact wouls, but 1 am suie tlial I 
fairly dcsciibc the sentiments w’hich lie 
cxpiessed. 

< Come down fifty years later, and to a 
^tinie within the recollection of most of 
'us, and you fiiul another statesman, once 
the most popular man in bhigland, and 
still remembered in this town and elsc- 
w'herc with respect and affection. I 
allude to Karl Cirey. When biail (licy 
came into office for the jmipose of cany- 
ing the •juestion of Farliameiilaiy Re¬ 


form, he unfurled the banner of ‘ Peace, 
retrenchment, and reform,’ and that 
sentiment was received in every jiart of 
the United Kingdom, by every man who 
was or liad been in favour of Liberal 
principles, as predicting the advent of a 
new era which should save his country 
fiom many of the calamities of the 
past. 

Come dow’n still nearer, and to a time 
that seems but the other day, and you 
find another Minister, second to none of 
those wliom I have mentioiK<l—the late 
Sir Robeil Peel. 1 had the oppoilimity 
of observing the coiuiuU of Sir Kobeit 
Peel, fiom tire time wlun he took office 
in 1S41 : I watched his procec<liugs par- 
lieulaily from the yeai when 1 

entered Parliament, up to the time of 
Ids hinienled death; and dining the 
whole of that peiiod, 1 \entme to say, 
his [iiinciples, if they weie to be dis- 
covcied fiom Ids conduct and Ids 
spicches, were precisely those wlitcli 1 
liave held, and which I have always 
endeavoured to ])ress iqion the alteii- 
lion of my countryim.'n. If you have 
any doubt ujkhi that point I would refer 
you to that last, that licautiful, ihfll 
most solemn speech, width lie deliveied 
with an earnestness aiul a sense of re¬ 
sponsibility as if lie bad known he was 
leaving a legacy to his counliy. If you 
lefcr to that speech, dtliveied, on the 
moiidng of the very day on which 
oceunecl the accident which teiminaleil 
Ids life, you will find that its ulmle 
tenor is in confoimily will) all llie 
docliines that 1 have uiged ujkhi my 
countrynien for years pasi with lespeel 
to our policy in foieign aflaiis. When 
Sir kobeil Peel went liome just be.fine 
the dawn of dry,', iiptHi the last occasion 
that he passed fiom the House of Com¬ 
mons, the scene of so ninny of his 
liiumphs, I have lieaid, fiuin what 1 
think a good aulhoiily, lliat after he 
entered Ids own house* he expressed 
the exceeding relief wliieli he e.sjie- 
rienced at having deliveied himself of 
a sjieeeh whicli he liad b^en reluetaiilly 
obliged to make against a M^dslry 
which he was anxious to support, and 
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iv(.V\e<\, \{ 1 am not mistaken, ‘ 1 kave ' 
. inatie a speech of peace.’ 

! Well, if this be so, if I can f^ivc you 
: four names like these,—if there were 
lime I could make a longer list of still 
I eminent, if inferior men,—I siiould like 
■ to know wliy I, as one of a small paity, 

; am to be set down as teaching some 
1 new doctiine wliich it is not fit for my 
I countrymen to heat, and wliy I am to 
j be assailed in every form of lanj^ua^e, 
j as if there was one great department of 
' governmental affairs on which I was in- 
i competent to offer any opinion to my 
I countrymen. But leaving the opinions 
! of individuals, 1 appeal to this audience, 

1 to every man who knows anytliing of 
I the views and policy of the Li!)eial 
]:»arty in past yeais, whether it is not 
I the fact that up to 1832, and indeed to 
i a much later peiiod, piohably to the 
j year 1S50, those sentiments of Sir 
Robert Walpole, of Mr. Fox, of Karl 
Giey, and of Sir Kubcit Reel, the 
sentiments which T in humbler mode 
have piopounded, were not leceived 
unanimously by the Liberal party as 
their fixed and unchangeable crec<l? 

I Ahd why should they not ? Arc they 
not founded upon leason? Do not all 
I slatesineii know, as you know, lliat 
I upon peace, and peace alone, can be 
i ba'.ed the successful industry of a na- 
[ tion, aiwl that by sitecessful induslty 
' alone can be created that wealth w'hich, 
permeating all classes of the people, 
not confined to great propiieloi?,, great 
, meicimnis, and great si)eciiIatoij>, not 
1 running in a sticam meielydowii your 
piincipal streets, but Unning fertilizing 
livulels into every bye-lane and eveiy 
alley, tends so pow’ci fully to jiromotc 
the comfort, happiness^ ami content¬ 
ment of a nation? Do you not know 
that ail progress comes from successful 
and peaceful industry, and that upon it 
based your superstructure of educa¬ 
tion, of morals, of self-iespecl among 
; your people, as well as every mcasuie 
j for extending and consolidating fiecdom 
' in your publi^ institutions? I am not 
1 afiaidi.to acknowledge that I do op- 
I pose—that I do utterly condemn and 


denounce—a great part of tne foreign \ 
policy which is practised and adhered , 
to by the Government of this country. 

You know% of course, that about 170 
years ago there happened in this country 
what we have always been accustomed 
to call ‘ a Glorious Revolution’—a Re¬ 
volution which had this effect: that it 
put a bit into the mouth of the monarch, 
so that he w'as not able of his own fiec- 
will to do, and he dared no longer at¬ 
tempt to do. the things which his pre¬ 
decessors liad done williouL fear. But 
if at the Revolution the monarchy of 
Ihgland was bridled and bitted, at the 
same time the great tenilorial families 
of Fhiglaiid were enthroned; and from 
that period, until the year 1831 or 
1833—until the time when Birmingham 
politically became famous—lliose terri- * 
toiial families leigncd with an almost 
undis])ulcd sw’ay over the destinies and 
the industry of the people ol' these king¬ 
doms. If you turn to the history of 
Kngland, from tlie period of the Revo¬ 
lution to the present, you w ill find that 
an entirely new policy was adopted, and • 
that while we had cmleavourcil in foimer 
times to keep ourselves free from J.uno- 
])ean complications, we now began to 
act upon a system of constant entangfe- 
menl in the affairs of foreign coimtiies, 
as if there ;vas neither .propeily nor 
honouts, nor anything worth striving 
for, to he acquiied in any other field. 
The language coined an<l used then, has 
continued to our day. Lord Somers, in 
wiiting for William Ill, s))eaks of llic 
endless and sanguinary wars of that 
peiiod as wars ‘to maintain the liber¬ 
ties of Kiuojie.’ There were wars ‘to 
support the Protestant inteiesl,’ and 
theie were many wars to pieseive our I 
old fiiend ‘the balance of ])ower.’ 

We have been at w-ar since that time, 

I believe, wdth, for, and against cvery;v 
considcralilc nation in Linopc. We 
fought to pul down a jnclcndeil Fiench ' 
sup) cmacy under l.ouis XIV. We fought 
to jMxnent Fiance and Spain coming 
under the scejilic of one monarch, al- ’ 
though, if we ha<l not fought, it would 
have been impossible in the tourse of 
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I things thf^ they 5.hould have become so 
united. We fonglit to maintain the 
\ Italian provinces in connection -witli tlie 
House of Austria. We fought to put 
down the supremacy of Napoleon llona- 
parte; and the Minister who was em¬ 
ployed by tliis country at Vienna, after 
the great war, when it was determined 
that no llonapartc should ever again sit 
on the throne of France, was llie very 
man to make an alliance with anotiier 
llonai)ai;te for the ])ui}tose of carrying 
on a war to pievcnt the supremacy of 
the late Fhnperor of Russia. So that 
we have been all round luiro])e, and 
acioss it over and over again, and alter 
a ]>(>licy so distinguislR'd. so pie-einineiit, 
so hmg-continueci, and so costly, 1 think 
we have a fair light—1 have, at least - 
to ask those who are in favour of it to 
I show us its visible result. Fuiope is 
! not at this moment, so far as I know, 
speaking of it broadly, and making 
allowance for certain impunements in 
its general civilisation, mure lice jioliti- 
cally than it was before, d’he balance 
of power is like peipelual motion, 01 
any of those impossdde things which ' 
some men aie always racking Iheii ! 
brains and sjiending their lime and 
■rfioney to accoinjdisli. 

We all know and dejdore that at the 
pre.sent moment a large number of the , 
grown men#of l'hno])e %re employed, 
and a laige portion of tlic indusliy (;f 
Kurope is absorbed, to piovide f<ir, 
and maintain, the enonnous aimameiits 
which arc now on fool in every con¬ 
siderable Continental State. Assnining, 
then, that luirope is not much better in 
consequence of the sacrifices we have 
made, let ns inquiie what has been the 
lesult in Kngland, heenuse, after all, 
that is the (luestion which it becomes 
us most to consider. 1 believe that I 
understate the sum when I say that, in 
puisuit of this Will-o’-thc-wisp, (the 
liberties of Kurope and the balance of 
power,) there has been extracted from 
the industry of the peo]de of this 
• small island no less an amount than 
2,coo,ooo,ooo/. sterling. 1 cannot ima¬ 
gine Hpw’ much 2,000.000,000/. is, and 


therefore I shall not attempt to make 
you comprehend it. 1 presume it is 
something like those vast and incom- 
jirehensiiile astronomical distances with 
wliich wc have been lately made fa¬ 
miliar; Imt, however familiar, we feel 
that we <hi not know one bit more about 
them tlian we did bcfoie. Wlien I try 
to think of lliat sum of 2,000.000,000/., 
there is a sou of vision })asses before 
my mind’s c)c. i see your peasant 
lalxmier delve and jilough, sow and reap, 
sweat beneath tlic summers sun, or 
grow inemaluiely oUl before the win¬ 
ter’s blast. J see your iiolile mechanic, 
with lii.s manly cotintenance and his 
matchless skill, toiling at Ids bench or 
his forge. I see one of the woikcis in 
our factories in tlio noUh. a woman — 
a girl, it may he—gentle aiul good, as 
many of lliem nie, as yoiii sisleis and 
daiiglUers ate—I see Iter intent upon 
tile spindle, whoso levolutions aie so 
lajiid that the eye fails allogeliier to de¬ 
lect them, or watching the alternating 
llight of the untesling shuttle. 1 turn 
again to another itorlion of jourjmpu- 
lation, which, ‘plunged in mines, lotgt ts 
a .sun w as made,’ and I .see the man wJio 
brings up liom tlie sectet cliainhers^of 
the eaitli the eU nients ol the 1 idles atul 
greatness uf’his country. When I see 
all this, I have befoie me a mass of 
luoduce an<l of wealth whieli 1 am no 
nioie able to cemiinehend tlyui 1 am 
that 2,000,000,000/. of which I ha\e 
spoken, but 1 behold in its lull piopoi- 
tions the hideous error of yout (joveiii- 
incnts, whose fatal )K)!iey consumes in 
some cases a half, never le'-s than a 
thiid, of all the results of tlial indusliy 
which God intended should feitilise and 
bless every home in Knglainl. ))Ut the 
fruits of which aie s(|uaiideted in every 
])art of the surface of tlie globe, without 
producing the smallest go<xl to the 
peo})lc of Kngland. , 

Wc have, it i^ line, some vr,ible re¬ 
sults that are of a moie positive character. 
Wc have that which some jicojile call a 
great advantage—tlie National Dchl— 
a debt which is now large that the 
most prudent, the most economyal, and 
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the most honest hnvc given up all hope, 
not of its being paid off, but of its being 
diminished in amount. We have, loo, 
taxes which have been during many 
years so onerous that there have l)ecn 
times when the ])alient beasts of buidcn 
threatened to revolt—so onerous that it 
has been utterly impossible to levylliem 
with any kind of honest e([uality, accord¬ 
ing to the means of the people to pay 
them. We have that, moreover, which 
is a standing w'onder to all foreigners 
who consider our condition—an amount 
of apparently immovable paui)eiism, 
which to strangers is wholly irrccon- 
cileable with the fact that we, as a na¬ 
tion, ])iorluce more of w'hat should make 
us all comfortable, than is produced hy 
any other nation of similar numbeis on 
the face of the globe, i.et us likewise 
remember that duiing the ])ciiod of 
those great and so-called gloiious con¬ 
tests on the continent of Ihiiopc, every 
desciiption of home reform was not only 
delayed, l)u‘ actually crudicd out of the 
minds of tiie great bulk of the people. 
There can he no doubt whatever that in 
1793 England was about to lealisc politi¬ 
cal changes and refoims, such as did not 
aj^^car again until 1830; and dining the 
period of that war, wliicli now almost 
all men agree io have been wliolly un- 
neccssaiy, wi; wcie passing through a 
period which may be described as the 
dark ag^ of b.iiglish politics ; w'hen 
there was no moie freedom to write or 
sj)eak, or politically to ael, than there is 
now in the most despotic country of 
Europe. 

bill, it may he asked, did nobody 
gain? If Europe is no heller, and the 
people of England have been so niucli 
worse, w'ho has bciierilcd hy the new 
system of foreign policy.^ What lias 
been the fate of those who w'crc en¬ 
throned at the Kevolution, and whose 
supremacy has been for so long a pei iod 
undispufed among us? Mr. Kinglakc, 
the author of an interesting hook on 
Eastern Travel, describing the habits of 
some acquaintances that he made in the 
Syrian Dcscits.^says, that the jackals of 
the Dg^ert follow their prey in families 


like the place-hunters of l(uropc. I 
will reverse, if you like, the comparison, '4 
and say that the great territorial families w 
of Ihigland, which were enthroned at S* 
the Revolution, have followed their prey 
like the jackals of the Desert. Do you 
not observe at a glance, that, from the 
time of William 111 , hy reason of the 
foieign ])olicy which I denounce, w^ars 
have been multiplied, taxes increased, 
loans made, and the sums of money 
w'hich every year the Government has 
to expend augmented, and that so the 
patronage at the di^posal of Ministers 
must liave incicascd also, and the 
families who were enthroned and made 
pow'erfiil in the legislation and adminis¬ 
tration of the country must have hatl 
the first pull at, and the largest profit 
out of, that patronage? 'bherc is no , 
actual y in existence who can calculate 
how much of tlic w ealth, of the strength, 
of the supicmacy of the territorial fami¬ 
lies of linglaiid has been derived from 
an unholy participation in the fruits of 
the industiy of the ])Coplc, which have 
])ecn wrested from them by every de- ,1 
vice of taxation, and squandered in [ 
every conceivable crime of which a Go¬ 
vernment could possil)ly Ijc guilty. 

The more you examine this mattir 
the more you will come to the conclu¬ 
sion which I have arrived at, that this 
foreign polic^y, this reg.'?:d for ‘ the 
liberties of luirope,’ this care at one 
time for‘the Iholeslant interests,’ this 
excessive love for tlie‘balance of jiower,’ 
is neither mon- nor less tlian a gigantic 
system of out-door relief for the aiisto- 
cracyof Great llrilain. [Great laughter.] 

1 ob>,erve that )()U receive that decla¬ 
ration as if it were some new' and im¬ 
portant discovery. In 1815, when the 
great w'ar with Eiancc was ended, 
every Liberal in England, whose politics, 
whose hoj)es, and whose faith had not 
been cruslicd out of him by the tyranny 
of the time of tliat war, w-as fully aware 
of this, and openly admitted it, and up 
to 1832, and for some years afterwards, 
it was the fixed and undoubted creed of 
the great Eibeial party. But sonvehow 
all is changed. We who stamj. upon 
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the old Irsiidmavks, who walk in the old 
paths, who would conserve what is 
wise and prudent, are hustled and 
shoved about as if we were come to 
turn the world upside down. The 
change which has taken place seems to 
confirm the opinion of a Lamented fnend 
of mine, who, not having succeeded in 
all Iris hopes, thought tliat men made 
no‘progress whatever, but went round 
and round like a squirrel in a cage. 
The idea is now so general that it is 
our duty to meddle ‘evei^-where, that 
it really seems as if we had jmshed the 
Tories from the field, expelling them 
by our competition. 

I should like to lay l)efore you a list 
of the treaties whicli we have made, 
and of the responsilnlities under which 
we have laid ourselves with icsjK'ct to 
the various countries of Europe. Ido 
not know where such an enumeialion is 
to be found, but I suppose it would l)e 
possilde for aidiquaries and men of in¬ 
vestigating minds to dig them out from 
the recesses of the Foreign Office, and 
perhaps to make some of tliem intel¬ 
ligible to the country. I believe, how¬ 
ever, that if we go to the llallic we 
shall find that we have a treaty to de¬ 
fend Sweden, and the only thing wliich 
Sweden agrees to do in return is not to 
give up any portion of licr territories 
to Uussia. ^Corning dow!l a little south, 
wc have a treaty w'hich invites us, en¬ 
ables us, anti perhaps, if we acted fully 
up to our duty with regard to it, would 
compel us to interfeic in llie question 
bctw'ccn Denmark and llie Duchies. 
If I mistake not, we have a treaty which 
binds us down to the maintenance of 
tile little kingdom of l^elgium, as es¬ 
tablished after its separation from Hol¬ 
land. We have numerous treaties ivith 
France. We are understood to be bound 
by tiealyto maintain constitutional go¬ 
vernment in Spain and Poi lugal. If we 
go round into the Mediterranean, wc 
find the little kingdom of Sardinia, to 
which w'c have lent some millions of 
money, and with which wc have entered 
into important treaties for preserving 
the ba^nce of power in Europe. If we 


111 

go beyond the kingdoms of Italy, and 
cross the Adriatic, we come to the small 
kingdom of Greece, against whicli we 
have a nice account that will never be 
settled; while we have engagements to 
maintain tliat resjicctable 1ml diminutive 
country under its present constitutional 
government. Then, leaving the king¬ 
dom of Greece, wc pass nji the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean, and from 
Greece to the Kcd^ Sea, wherever the 
authority of the Sultan is more or less 
admitle<l, the blood and llie industry t)f 
Englatid arc ]>lcdged to the permanent 
sustenlalion of the ‘ indejjcmlencc and 
integrity’ of the Ottoman iMnjnre. 

1 confess that as a citiren of this 


country, wisliing to live jicaceably among 
my fcllow-countiymen, and wishing to 
see my countrymen free, and a])lc to 
enjoy llie fruits of their labour, I pro¬ 
test against a system which biiuK us in 
all these networks and com\)licalions, 
from which it is impossible that we can 
gain one single atom of advantage for 
this country. It is not all glory, after 
all. Glory may be worth something, 
but it is not always glory. We have 
had within the last few years dcsj^atchcs 
from Vienna and from St. Petensbift’g, 
which, if wc had not deserved tliein, 
would have been very offensive and not 
a little insolent. We have liad llie Am¬ 
bassador of the (^ueen expelled sum¬ 
marily from Madrid, and wcdiave had 
an Ambassador driven almost w'ith ig¬ 
nominy from Washington. W'c have 
blockaded Athens for a claim which 
was known to be false. We have (juar- 
rclled with Naples, for wc chose to give 
advice to Naples, which was not re¬ 
ceived in the submissive sfiirit cxj)ecled 
fiom her, and our Minister was there¬ 
fore withdrawn. Not tiuee years ago, 
too, wc seized a consi(lera])le kingdom 
in India, with which our Government 
^ad but recently entered intp ^he most 
solemn treaty, which ^every lawyer in 
England an<l in Europe. I believe, would 
consider binding before God and the 
world. W'c dc])Oscd its monarch; we 
committed a great ir*moralily and a 
great crime, and we have reaped an 
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almobt instantaneous retribution in the 
most gigantic and sanguinary revolt 
■which probably any nation ever made 
against its conquerois. Within the last 
few years we have had two wars with a 
great Empire, which we are told con¬ 
tains at least one-lhiid of the whole 
human race. The first war was called, 
and appropiiately called, the Opium 
War. No man. I believe, w'ith a s[)ark 
of morality in his ojiuposition, no man 
w'ho cares anything for the oi^iiiion of 
his fellow-countrymen, has daied to 
justify that war. The war which has just 
been concluded, if it has been con¬ 
cluded, ha<l its origin in the hist war; | 
for the enormities committed in the 
hrst war are the foundation of the im¬ 
placable hostility which it is said the 
inhabitants of Canton bear to all per¬ 
sons connected with the Englisli name. 
Yet, though we ha\e these tioublcs in 
India—a vast country which wc do not 
know how to govern—and a war with 
China—a count) y with which, though 
everybody else can remain at peace, wc 
cannot—suclt is the inveterate habit of 
coiKjuest, such is the insatiable lust of 
territory, such is, in my view, the de¬ 
prived, unhappy state of opinion of the 
country on this subject, that there are 
not a few persons. Chambers of Com- 
I mercc to wit, in dilTercnt parts of the 
kingdom (though 1 am gUul t6 say it 
has not been so w itlt the Chamber of 
Commerce at Tirmingliam), who have 
been urging our Covianment to take 
possession of a province of the greatest 
island in the Eastern seas; a possession 
which must at once necessitate increased 
estimates and increased taxation, and 
which would jirobably lead us into mer¬ 
ciless and disgraceful wars with the half¬ 
savage tribes who inhabit»that island. 

I will not dwell upon that (juestion. 
The gentleman who is principally con¬ 
cerned in is at this moment, as you 
know, slricicen down with affliction, and 
I am unwilling to enter here into any 
considerable discussion of the case 
which he is urging upon the public; 
but I say that ^^e have territory enough 
in Indij^; and if we have not troubles 


enough there, if we have not #lifficuhics 
enough in China, if we have not taxa- ,4 
tion enough, by all means gratify your i 
wij)hes for moic; but 1 hope that what¬ 
ever may be the shortcomings of the 
(lovcriimcnt -wdlh regaid to any other 
questions in which we are all interested 
—and may they be few !—they will 
shut their eyes, they will turn their 
backs obstinately from adding in this 
mode, or in any mode, to the Jinglish 
])OSscssioiis in the East. I suppose that 
if any ingenious person weie to prepare 
a large map of the world, as far as it is 
known, and were to mark upon it, in 
any colour that he liked, the spots where 
I’inglishmen have fought and Ivnglish 
blood has been poured forth, and the 
treasure of England squandered, scarcely 
a country, scarcely a province of the . 
vast eximnse of the habitable globe 
would be thus undistinguished. 

Vcrliaps tlicrc arc in ibis room, I am 
sure tlierc are in the country, many per¬ 
sons who hold a superstitious tradition¬ 
ary belief that, somehow or other, our 
vast tiadc is to he alliibuted to what we 
have done in this way, that it is tlius we 
have opened markets and advanced com¬ 
merce, that English greatness depends 
upon the extent of English coniiuesfe 
and English military renown. Ilut I 
am inclined to think that, with the 
exception of Australia, tl.^rc is not a 
single dependency of the Crown which, j 
if we come to reckon what it has cost 
in war and protection, would not be 
found to be a positive loss to the peo¬ 
ple of this country. Take the United 
dilates, with which wc have such an 
enormous and constantly inci easing 
trade. The wise statesmen of the last 
generation, men whom your school his¬ 
tories tell you were statesmen, serving 
under a monarch who they tell you was 
a patriotic monarch, spent 130,000,000/. 
of the fruits of the industry of the peo¬ 
ple in a vain—happily a vain—endeavour 
to retain the colonies of the United 
States in subjection to the Monarchy of, 
England. Add up the interest of that,. 
130,000,000/. for all this time, and how^’ 
long do you think it will be ^befor<,.j 
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there wil^be a profit on the tiadc Aviih 
the United Slate.s vvliich will repay the 
enormous sum we invested in a war 
to retain those States as colonies of this 
Empiie? It never will be paid off. 
\Vheicvcr you turn, you will find that 
the opening of markets, clevelopui^ of 
new countries, introducing cotton cloth 
with cannon balls, are vain, foolish, and 
wretched excuses for wais, and ought 
not lo he listened to for a moment l)y 
any man who undeistainK the imillijili- 
cation table, or who can do the siinplest 
sum in at illimelic. 

Since the ‘Gioiious Revolution,’since 
the cnlinonisalioii oflhegical Xoimau 
teniloiial families, they lta\c spent in 
wais, and we have worked for. about 
2.000,000,000/. The inleicsl on that is 
100,000,000/. per annum, which alone, 
lo say nollting of llie jiiincijial sum, is 
thiee or four limes as much as the 
Whole amount of your annual exjioil 
trade fiom that lime (o this. 'Iheieloie, 
if war has pnoided y>u with a tuuie, it 
has been at an eiioinious cost; but 1 
think it is by 110 means doubtful that 
your liadc would ha\c lieen no less in 
amount and no Ic'.s pujfilable had 
peace ;ind justice been inseiibed on 
your Hag instead of eoinjuest an<i the 
love of mililaiy renown. Rut even in 
this year, 1S5S —we hru’c g<jt a long 
way into file cenluiy—we lind that 
within the last seven yeais our jniblic 
debt has gieatly iiici eased. Wliaiever 
be the incieasc of our jiopulalion, of 
our machineiy, of <mr industry, of our 
wealth, still our national debt goes on 
incjeasing. Although we iiave not a 
foot more leiiitory to conseive, or an 
enemy in the woild wlio dieanis of 
attacking us, we find that our animal 
military expenses dining the Iasi twenty 
years have risen from 12,000,000/. lo 
22,000,000/. 

.Some people believe that it is a good 
thing to pay a gieat levcnue to the 
Slate. Even so eminent a man as Lord 
John Russell is not without a delusion 
of this sort. Eord John Russell, as you 
have heard, while speaking of me in 
nalteiiiig and friendly terms, sajs he is 


unforUmalcly obliged lo differ from me 
ficquently; iherelore, I suppose, there 
is no pailicular harm in my saying that 
I am sometimes obliged lo differ from 
him. Some lime ago he was a gieal 
star in the noithein hemisphetc, shin¬ 
ing, not with unaccustomed, but with 
!)is usual biilliancy at Liverpool. He 
made a speech, in which llicie was a 
great deal to be admiied, lo a meeting 
cong'osed. it was sfid, to a gieat extent 
of w orking-men ; ami in it he siinuilaled 
them lo a lieling of])iide in tlie gienl- 
iiess of iheii counliy and in being 
ciu/eiis of a Slate which eiijined a le- 
venue of 100.000,000/. a year, which 
include<l the levenues ol the Uniteil 
Kingdom and of Riitisli India, lint 
1 think it would lia\c Ikcii fai moie lo 
the purpose il he could luive coiigialu- 
laled the wuiking-meii of Livcipool on 
this vast Kinjiire being conducted in an 
oideily manner, on its laws being well 
adininislcied and well olieyed, its shoies 
suflicienlly tlelemled, its people juos- 
jKi'ous and ha]^py, on a revenue of 
20,000.000/. 'i'hc Slate indeed, td 
whieli LohI John Russell is a pait, may 
enjoy a levenue of 100,000,000/., in^ I 
am alraid the working-men can only be 
said to enjoy it in tiie sense in which 
men not veiy clioice in iheii exptessions 
say llial lor a long time they have en¬ 
joyed ‘ very bad health.’ 

J am piepared lo admit that it is a 
subject of congialiilalion that there is 
a peojile so gieal, so free, and s<> in- 
dustiious, that it can jiroduce a siilficienl 
income out ol w liidi 100,000.000/.a-y ear, 
if iiued abstdutely weie, could he spaied 
lor some gieal and imble object; but it 
is nut a tiling to be j)ioiid of that our CIo- 
vernment should ic(|uiie us to jiay tliat 
enormous sutn for the simple juirposcs 
of govenimcnl and defence. Xolliing 
can by any possilhlily lend more lo the 
coiniplion of a (juveinnieiit^llipn enor¬ 
mous levenues. We bave heard lately 
of instances of certain joint-stock in- 
slilulitjns with very great capital col- 
lajising smldeiily, bi inging disgrace upon 
their managers, .and rum upon hundreds 
of families. A great deal of^liat has 
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arisen, not so much from intentional 
fraud, as from the fact that weak and I 
incapable men have found themselves 
tumbling about in an ocean of bank¬ 
notes and gold, and they appear to have 
lost all sight of where it came from, to 
whom it belonged, and whether it was 
possible by any maladministration ever 
to come to an end of it. That is abso¬ 
lutely what is done by Governments. 
You have read in tHb papers lately some 
accounts of the j^roceedings before a 
Commission appointed to in<]uirc into 
alleged maladministration with reference 
to the supply of clothing to the amiy, 
but if anybody had said anything in llie 
time of the late Government about any 
such maladministration, there is not one 
of those great statesmen, of whom we 
are told we ought always to speak 
with so much reverence, wlio woaUl not 
have got up and declaied tliat nothing 
could be more admirable than the sys¬ 
tem of book-keeping at Weetlon, nothing 
more economical than the manner in 
which the War Department s])eiit the 
money piovided by public taxation. But 
we know that it is not so. 1 Iiave heaul 
a gentleman—one who is as competent 
as any man in England to give an 
Opinion about it—a man of busine-.s, 
and hot surpassed by any one as a man 
of business, declare, after a long ex¬ 
amination of tile details of the question, 
that lie <v’ould uiulcilake to do every¬ 
thing- that is done not only for the 
defence of the country, but for many 
other things which are done by your 
navy, and which are not necessary for 
that purpose, for half the annual •cost 
that is voted in the estimates! 

1 think the expenditure of these vast 
sums, and csjiecially of those which we 
spend for military purpost-s, leads us to 
adopt a defiant and insolent lone to¬ 
wards foreign countries. We have the 
freest p‘'es:; in Kurojie, and the freest 
platfonn in Eurepe, but every man who 
writes an article in a newspaper, and 
every man who stands on a platfonn, 
ought to do it under a solemn sense of 
rcs])onsibility. ‘Every word he wiites, 

I cveiy Word I utter, passes with a 


rapidity, of which our forefainers weie | 
utterly ignorant, to the very ends of the 
earth; the words become things and 1 
acts, and they produce on the minds of 
other nations effects which a man may 
never have intended. Take a recent 
case; take the case of France. I am 
not expected to defend, and I shall cer¬ 
tainly not attack, the present Govern¬ 
ment of France. The instant that it 
appeared in its present shape, the Min¬ 
ister of England conducting youf foreign 
affairs, speaking oslensil)ly for the 
(’abinct, for his Sovereign, and for the 
English nation, offered his congratula¬ 
tions, and the support of England was 
at once accorded to the le-crcatcd 
French ICmpire. Soon after this an 
intimate alliance was entered into be¬ 
tween the Queen of England, through ' 
licr Ministers, and the iLinperor of the 
Frencli. I am not about to defend the 
policy which flowed from that alliance, 
nor sliall I take up your lime by mak¬ 
ing any attack upon it. An alliance was 
entered into, and a war was entered 
into. English and h'rcnch soldiers ' 
fought on the same field, and they 
sufl'ercil, ^ fear, from the same neglect. 
'I’liey now lie buried on tli« bleak 
licights of the (.aimea, and except by 
their mothers, who do not soon forget 
their children,pi suppose ih^are mostly 
forgotten. I have never heaul it sug¬ 
gested that the h'rcnch Government did 
not behave with the most perfect honour 
to this Government and lliis eountiy all 
through these grave transactions; but 
I have heard it stated by those who 
must know, that nothing could bo more 
honouiable, nothing more just, than 
tlic conduct of the French Emperor to 
this Government throughout the whole 
of that .struggle. More recently, when 
the war in China was begun by a Go¬ 
vernment which I have condemned and 
denounced in the House of Commons, 
the Emperor of tlic Erciich sent his 
ships andtioops to co-operate with us, 
but 1 never heard tliat anything was 
done there to create a suspicion of a 
feeling of hostility on his pait towards 
, iis. The Emperor of the FrciiUi came 



t lo Lonclog, iind some of those powerful 
organs of the ])rcss wIkj have siiieo 
taken tlie line of which I am complain- 
V in^, (lid all but iinhe the people of 
London to jnoslrale themselves imder 
the wheels of tlie chaiiot which con¬ 
veyed along our streets tlie revived 
monarchy of Fiance. The Uiieen of 
Kngland went to I’aris, and was she not 
received iheie with as much affection 
and as much respect ns lier higli po¬ 
sition and her Injiiouiulde character 
entitled her to ? 

What has occurred since? If lltore 
was a momentary unpleasantness, 1 am 
(juitc sure that every iinpatlial tnan will 
agiee that, under the j)eculiaily inital- 
ing circumstances of the time, Ihcie was 
at least as much foihcaiance shown on 
, one side of theC'Iiamiel as on the other. 
Then we have had much said lately 
about a naval forlilicalion icceiitly com¬ 
pleted in J'umeo, which has been moie 
than one bundled ycais in ])rogtess, 
w'hich was not devised by the present 
Kmperor of tire French. For one hun- 
\ dred years gieat sums had been spent 
on it, and at last, like evciy otiicr gieat 
work, it was brought to an end. d’he 
Lnglish ()iic‘cn and others wcic invited 
#vcr, and many went wdio were not in¬ 
vited. And yet in all this we aic told 
that there is something to create cxlieme 
alarm and •sus[)icion ; l^e, who liave 
never fortified any ])laces; we, w'ho 
have nut a gicaler than Sebastopol at 
Gibraltar; we, wlio have not an im- 
picgnable foitiess at Malta, who have 
not spent the forlune of a nation almost 
in the Ionian Islands; we, wfio are 
doing nothing at Aldeiney; we are to 
take offence at the foililicalions of 
Cherliourg! 'J'here are few pers(.jns 
who at some time or other have luit 
been brougtit into contact witli a poor 
unh,ap[)y fellow-creature who has some 
peculiar delusion or suspicion jiressing 
on his mind. I recollect a friend of 
mine going clown from Derby to Leeds 
ill the train with a very cjuict and re¬ 
spectable-looking gentleman sitting op¬ 
posite to liim. They had both been 
staying at the Midland Hotel, and they 


Ix'gan talking al^oul it. AH at'once 
I the gentleman said, ‘ Did you notice 
anything jiaiticular about the brc.ad at 
breakfast?’ ‘No,’ said my fiiviid. ‘ I 
did not.’ ‘Oh! but T did.’ said the 
]H)or gentleman, ‘and 1 nm convinced 
there was an atlem]il made to poison 
I me, and it is a very cuiious thing that 
i I never go to an hotel witlK^ul I dis¬ 
cover some atlemjH to do me mischief.’ 
'I'he unfoiliinale ijjian was lahouiing 
under one of the gicate.sl calamities 
whiclf can befall a human cicalute. Lut 
what arc we to say o( a nnlioii which 
lives under a pci]Ktual delusion that it 
is about to be attacked—a nation which 
is the most combined on the face of tlie 
earth, with little less tlian ,^0.000.000 
ol )>eople all united undei a Govein- 
inent which, tliough we intend to lefoim 
it. we do not the less lesjKCl it. and 
which lias mechanical powei and wealth 
to whicli no other counliy otters any 
jiarallc'l? 'riicie is no causeway to 
Ihitain; the free waves of tlie sea ilow 
day and niglit for ever round her shoies, 
and )ct there are jicople giung ah<jut 
with wiiom this hallueiiMlioii is so 
sliong that they do not merely disco\cr 
it (juietly to llieir fiiends, Imt they wfllo 
it down in double-leaded columns, in 
leading aiticles,— nay, some ol them 
actually gel U]) on plathnms and pio- 
elaim it to hundieds and tliousand:! of 
tlicir fellow-countrymen. 1 should like 
to ask you whether tliese delusions aie 
to last for ever, whether this policy is 
to be the perpetual ]ioIicy of Ihigland, 
whether these results are to go on 
gathering and gallic)iiig until there 
come, as come there must inevil ably, some 
dreadful calastiojdie on our couiitiy? 

I should like (o-niglil. il I could, to 
inaugurate o«e of the IhM and holiest 
iCYolutions that ever took jdace in this 
country. W'e liave had a doyen revo¬ 
lutions since some of* us^were chil¬ 
dren. We have liad r^nc leioTution in 
which you had a gical shaie, a gieat 
revoliUiori of opinion on the (juestion of 
the suffrage. Docs it not read like 
madness that men, llyrly years ago, 
were frantic at the idea of the ^’Ople of 
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Birmingham having a 10/. franchise? 
Does it not seem something like idiolcy 
to be told that a banker in Leeds, ■when 
it was proposed to tiansfer the seats of 
one rotten boiough to the town of 
Leeds, should say (^and it was repeated 
1 in the llovisc of t'.onunons on his aiUho- 
1 rity) that if the people of Leeds had the 
I franchise confeired upon iheiu it would 
I not be possible to keep the bank doois 
I open with safely, rtnd that he should 
remove his business to some (juiet place 
out of danger from the savage race that 
peopled that town ? But now' all eon- 
i'ess that the people are peifectly com¬ 
petent to have votes, and iiolmdy di earns 
of arguing that the privilege will mal^e 
them less orderly. 

Take the (piestion of coloidal govern¬ 
ment. Twenty yeais ago the govern¬ 
ment of our colonies wa^ a huge jol). 
A small family paily in each, in con¬ 
nection with the Colonial (dfl'ice, iiiled 
our colonics. \Vc had then discontent, 
and, now and then, a little wholesome 
insurrection, especially in Canada. ’I'hc 
result was that we liave given up the 
colonial policy which had hillicito been 
held sacied, and since that lime not only 
have our eolouies gieally advanced in 
wealth and material lesources, but no 
parts of tile Lmpiio aie more tian(|uil 
and loyal. 

Take also the <juestion of rroleclion. 
Not thirty years ago, but twelve years 
ago, there was a gieal paily in I’arlia- 
ment, led by a Duke in one House, an<l 
l)y the son an<l hiolher ot a l)uke in 
the other, which declared that utter 
ruin must come, not only on the agii- 
cullural interest, but iijion the manu¬ 
factures and commerce of Kngland, if 
we depat led from our old*lheoiics upon 
this subject of rrotcclioii. They told 
us that the labourer—the unhajipy 
labourer—of whom it may be said in 
this cou'Ury,— 

‘ Here landless labourers hopeless toil and 
strive, 

But taste no portion of the sweets they 
hive/ 

— that •‘the labourer was to be ruined; 


that is, that the paupers wne to be I 
pauperised. These gentlemen were ! 
overtliiown. The plain, honest, com¬ 
mon sense of the country sw'cpt away 
llicir cobw cb ihcoi ics, and they arc gone. 
What is the lesull? Limn i8a 6 to 
1S57 w'c have received kilo this country 
of giain of all kinds, including Hour, 
maize, or Indian com -all ol)iecl5 
heicloforc not of absolute prohibition, 
but which were intended to be pio- 
liibilcd until it was not safe for people 
to be starvc<laiiy moic- not less tlianan 
amount e<jual in value to 224,000,000/. 
'Fhat ib e(jua! to r 8.700.000/. pci annum 
on the average of twelve yeais. Dining 
that peiio<l, loo, your home giowlh lias 
been stimulated to an ciiornious extent. 
You have iinjunlcd annually 200.000 
tons of guano, and llie result has been 
a propiiiUonalc increase in the pioduc- 
lioiis of the soil, fur 200,000 tons of 
guano will giow an eijunl weight and 
value of wheal. With all this, agricul¬ 
ture was never more jnospeious, while 
manufactures were never, at the same 
time, more extensively exported; and 
with all this tlie labomeis, for whom 
the tears of the rroteclion'st weie shed, 
have, according to the admission of the 
most violent ol tiie class, nc\c'' been in 
a belter slate since the beginning of the 
great Lreiich \var. 

One other Evolution of'opinion has 
been in regard to oui criminal law. I 
have lately been reading a book which 
1 w ould advise every man to read — the 
L/t’ of Sir Samuel Romilly. He tells 
us in simple language of the almost in¬ 
superable difficulties he had to contend 
with to persuade llie T.egisla(urc of this 
country to abolish the punishment of 
death for stealing from a dwclling- 
housc to the value of 5i., an offence 
which now is punished by a few' weeks’ 
imjnisonmcnl. 1 .oids, bishops, and 
statesmen opposed these cffoils year 
afler year, and there have been some 
thousands of peisons pul to death pub¬ 
licly for offences wliidi arc not now 
punishable with death. Now, every 
man and woman in the kingdom would 
feel a thiill of horror if tokUjlhnt a 
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fellow“Ci#ature was lo be put to death 
for such a cause. 

These are revolutions in opinion; and 
let me tell you that when you accom¬ 
plish a revolution in opinion upon a 
great question, when you alter it from 
bad to good, it is not like charitably 
giving a beggar 6f/. and seeing him no 
more, but it is a great beneficent act, 
■wliich affects not merely the lich and 
the powerful, but penetrates every lane, 
every oottage in the land, and wherever 
it goes biings blessings and happiness. 

It is not from statesmen that these 
things come. It is not from them that 
have proceeded these, great revolutions 
of opinion on the (lueslions of Reform, 
Ihotcclion, Colonial (lovernmcnl, and 
Criminal Raw—it was bom ]m 1 )lic 
meetings such as this, from the intelli¬ 
gence and conscience of the gieal body 
of the people who have no inleicst in 
wiong, and who iie\er go from the 
right but by temporary error and under 
momentary passion. 

It is for you to decide whether our 
greatness shall be only lemporaiy or 
whether it shall be enduring. When 

1 am told that the greatness of our 
country is sliown liy the 100,000.000b 
^of revenue protluced, may 1 not also 
ask liow it is that we have 1.100.000 
paupers ill this kingdoni, ami why it is 
that 7,oo(^ooob shoiihPbe taken from 
the industry chieHy of the labouring 
classes to support a small nation, as it 
were, of paupers ? Since your legis¬ 
lation upon the Corn-laws \ou have 
not onlyh.ad nearly 20,000,000/, of food 
brought into the countiy annually, Imt 
such an extiaordinaiy increase of lra<le 
that your exjioits aie about doublc<k 
and yet I understand that in the year 
1856, for I have no later return, iheie 
were no less than i,ico,ooo paujicrs in 
the United Kingdom, and the sum 
mised in poor-rates \\a-> not less than 
7,200,000/. And that cost of jiaupcrism 
is not the full amount; for theie is a 
vast amount of tenqioraiy, casual, and 
vagrant pauperism that does not come 
in to swell that sum. 

Tj|cn do not you well know—I know 

it, because 1 live among the po])ulation 
of Lancashire, and 1 doubt not llie same 
m.ay be said of the pojmlalion of this 
city and county—that just above (lie 
level of the 1,100,000 Ihcic is at least 
an equal number who are ever oscillating 
between independence and paiqicrisin, 
who, with a heioism which is not the 
less heroic bccau.se it is secret ami un¬ 
recorded, arc doing their very utmost to 
maintain .an lionoimible and independent 
]>ositiou before their fellow-men ? W'liile 
Irish labour, notwithstanding the im¬ 
provement which has taken pl.ace in 
Iieland, is onlyp.aid at tlio rale of about 

1 n-day ; while in the sliaths ami glens 
of Scotland there arc humlieds of 
slupherd families whose wliole food 
almost consists of oatnie.al porridge 
from day lo day, and bom week to 
week; while tliesc things continue, I 
say (hat we have no reason to be self- 
satisfied and contented with our posi¬ 
tion ; but that we who aie in I’arlianu’ul 
and arc moic diicclly responsible lor 
affairs, and you who arc also respoiisil)lo, 
lliough in a lower degree, are Ixiumi Iiy 
tlie sacred duly which we owe our 
country lo examine why it is that with 
all this Ir.adc, all this imluslry, amf all 
this ])crsonal beedom, ihcio is still so 
much lliat is unsound at the base of our 
social fabiicV 

Let me direct your attention now to 
anollier jioiul, whicli I nev#r think of 
without feelings which wools would 
altogether fail to exjuess. You !mai 
constantly, that woman, the lulpmatc of 
m.aii, wlio ailorns, dignifies, ami bIl■^ses 
our lives, that woman in lliis countiy is 
chen]); that vast numiteis whose names 
ought lo lie synoii)ms loi pmity ami 
virtue are jilunged into juol)ii;acy and 
infamy. IWl do you not kmuv that 
you sent 40,000 men to j^eiish on the 
bleak heights of t!ie (biniea, and that 
the revolt in India, cause^l, jn pail at 
least, l)y the giiev<;iK iimpuly of the 
seizure of Omle. may tax your countiy 
to the extent of 100,000 lives befoie it 
is extinguished ; and do you not know 
that for llio 140.000 njen lluisdiaughled 
off and consigned lo piemalutfe graves, 
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nature provided in your country 140,000 
women V If you have taken tlie men 
who should have been the husbands of 
these women, and if you have saciiliccd 
100,000,000^, which as capital reserved 
in the country would have been an 
ample fund fur their employment and 
for the suslcntation of their families, 
are you not guilty of a gieat sin in in¬ 
volving yourselves in such a loss of life 
and of nroneyin war; except on grounds 
and under circumstances which, acc<u(l- 
ing to the opinions of cvciy man in the 
country, should leave no kind of option 
whatever for youi choice? 

I know perfectly well the kind of 
obseivations which a ceitain class of 
critics will make upon this speech. I 
have been already told by a very emi¬ 
nent newspaper publisher in Calciilla, 
who, commenting on a s])ccch 1 made 
at the close of the session with regard 
to the condition of India and our fuluie 
policy in that couutiy, said, that the 
policy! rccommen<led was intended to 
strike at the loot of the advaneeiuent of 
the Ihitish Kiupirc, and that its advance¬ 
ment did not iK'Cessaiily involve the 
calamities which 1 pointed out as likely 
to occur. My Calciilta critic assured 
me that Rome piiisued a similar jiolicy 
for a peiio<l of eight ccntuiies, and that 
for those eight ceutuiics she remained 
great. Now, 1 do not think that e\- 
amj)lcs taken from pagan, sanguinaiy 
Rome, are proper models for the imi¬ 
tation of a Chri'^lian cuunlry, nor would 

I limit my lioj^cs of the greatness of 
Ivngland even to the long duration of 

; 800 years. Rut what Rome now? 

1 The great city is <lcad. A p.oct has 
described her as the hmc mother of 
dead cmpiics.’ Her language even is 
dead. Her very tombs arc empty ; the 
ashes of her most illustrious citizens are 
dispersed — 

‘ The Scipios tomb contains no ashes now.’ 

Yet T am asked, I, who am one of the 
legislators of a Christian country, to 
measure my policy by the policy of 
ancient and paga.i Rome! 

1 belies c there is no peiTnancnt great- 

ness to a natitm except it be bt*’scd upon 
morality. 1 do not care for military 
greatness or military renown. 1 care 
lor the condition of the people among 
whom I live. Theic is no man in Kng- 
land who is less likely to speak irreve¬ 
rently of the Crown anTl Monarchy of 
England than I am ; but crow'ns, coro¬ 
nets, mitres, military display, the pomp 
of war, wide colonies, and a huge em¬ 
pire, are, in my view', all trilles light as 
air, and not worth considering; unless 
W'ith them you can have a fair share of 
comfort, contentment, and happiness 
among the great body of the pcojilc. 
Palaces, baionial eastics, great halls, 
stately mansions, do not make a nation. 
'Pile nation in every country dwells in 
the cottage; and unlcis the light of 
your Constitution can shine tlicre, unless 
the beauty of your legislation and the 
excellence of your statesmanship are 
im])iesscd there on the feelings and 
cujidition of the jieople, rely upon it 
you have yet to learn the duties of 
govenimcnt. 

1 luue not, as you have ohseivcd, 
]>lcaded lliat this country should remain 
without adctpiatc and scicfitilic mean^ 
of defence. 1 acknowledge it to l)c tl\e 
duty of your stale^men, aeling upon the 
known opil)ion^ and piiiiciidcs of ninety- 
nine out of c'^uy huiuhed jK-rsoiis in 
thecounliy, arall times, wnli all pos¬ 
sible moderation, but with all pos>»ible 
efficiency, to take stepj^ which shall 
jue^eive order witlun and on the con- 
fmes of )our kingdom. Rut T shall 
repudiate and (lenounee the expenditure 
of eveiy shilling, the engagement of 
every man, the ciuploymcnt of every 
ship which has no object but inter¬ 
meddling in the affaiis of other coun¬ 
tries, and ciidcavouiing to extend the 
boundaiics of an Knipiie w'iiieh is al¬ 
ready laige cnougli to satisfy the 
greatest ambition, and 1 fear is much 
loo large for the highest statesmanship 
to which any man has yet attained. 

The most ancient of profane hislo- 
rbns has told us that the Scythians of 
his time w'ere a very warlike people, 
and that they elevated an old eifneter 
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upon a piriform as a symbol of Mars, 

I for to Mars alone. I Celievc, lliey built 
^altars ami offeicd sacrifices. Uo this 
1 ciincler they offered saciificcs of horses 
and cattle, the main wealtli of tlic 
country, and more costly sacrifices than 
to all the rest ©f their gods. 1 ollen 
ask myself whether we are at all ad¬ 
vanced in one respect beyond those 
Scythians. What are our contiilnitions 
to charity, to education, to nioiality, to 
religion,*10 justice, and to civil govern¬ 
ment, when comjiarcd with the wealth 
we cxjiend in saciifices to the old 
cimeter? Two nights ago T addiessed 
in this hall a vast assembly composed 
to a great extent of your countiymen 
who have no political ])owcr, who aie 
i at woik from llie <la\vn of the day to 
, tiic evening, and wlio have iheieloie 
limiteil means of infoiniing tliemselves 
on these great subjects. Ninv 1 am 
juivilegitl to speak to a somewhat i 
j diffeienl audience. You rcjiresenl those j 
I of your great community wlio have a | 

I moic com))lete education, wlio ha\e 011 i 

, some ]H)iiils greater intelligence, and in j 
whose hands leside the power and in- | 
Huenoe of the disliicl. 1 am speaking, j 
too, within the hearing,of those whose 1 
|?L’jU1c nature, whose finer instincts, j 
whose ptiiei minds, h.avc ik*1 suffeied as j 
some of us )ia\e suffered hi llie tuimoil 
and stiife fif life. Yon can mould 
j opinion, you can cicate political jiower, 
—you cannot think a good lliougliL on 
this subject and communicate it to your j 
neighbours, — you cannot, make these 1 


points topics of discussion in your social 
circles and more general meetings, w ith¬ 
out affecting sensibly and spcetlily llie 
course which llic Government of your 
country will pursue. May 1 ask you, 
then, to helieve, as I do most devoutly 
believe, that the moral law was not 
wiittcn for men alone in their individual 
character, but that it was written as 
well for nations, and for nations great 
as this of which fc are ciliyeiis. If 
nations reject and deiidc that moral 
law, thcic is a penalty which will in¬ 
evitably follow, ll may not come at 
once, it may not come in our lifetime; 
1 ml, lely ii]Mm it, tlic gieat Italian is 
not a poet only, but a piophel, when he 
says,—' 

‘The sword of heaven is not in haste to 
smile, ' 

Nor yet doth linger.’ 

We have experience, we have beacons, . 
wc have landmaiks enough. We know | 
wluU the past has e<)sl us, we know ; 
how mucli and how far vve have wan- j 
dered, imt w(“ a^c not left wilhoul a j 
guide. It is tiiie wc iia\e not, as an j 
ancient ])eoj)le had^, Urim ami ’I’liunmym 
— those oiaculoiis gems on Aaions 
bieasl—fiom wliicli to take counsel, 
but we h.avc the unchangeable and 
i-teinal piinciples ()f llie moial law to 
giiiile us, and (»nly so far as we walk by 
tli.it guidance can we be ])eriitanenlly a 
gieat nation, or our peijple a liapi>y 
people. 
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THE FINANCIAL FOLICV OF THE LATE GOVERNMENT. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, JULY 21, 1859. 

From Hansard. 

*[Mr. Disraeli took occasion to give an elaborate delence of the financial policy of the 
late Government, and to criticise the position which the income-tax assumed in the 
scheme of the existing Adniinistralion. He recommended that the additional income- 
tax, instead of being collected in six months, should be extended over a year. But 
he assumed that the public expenditure of the country could not be diminished. It 
was to this point especially that Mr. Bright directed himself. When the report of this 
speech arrived in Paris, it attracted the attention of M. Chevalier, the distinguished 
French Economist. He wrote at once to Mr. Cobden, expressing his belief that a 
Commercial Treaty between England and France might be lu gotiated, and urged him 
to come to Paris during the autumn to make the attempt. Mr. Cobden went to Pari,s 
during the aulunm, having received the sanction of the leading Members of the 
Government, and sought an interview with the Emperor of the French. Negotiations 
were at once entered into, and the Treaty of Commerce w$th France was the result. 
This was the croWning labour of the public life of Mr. Co\)den, and with it his name 


led that Sir Robert Peel on one occasion 
made a spcccb of very much the same 
tenor, and hori. Gentleman ojrposilc 
charged him with being a convert to 
our view's. I believe that any man of 
intellect and genius who may lead that 
party to which the right hon. Gentleman 
belongs, and none other can lead it 
with any success, wdll, as time rolls on, 
more and more adopt those principles 
of ])olitical economy and of foreign 
policy which we have felt it our duty 
to propound to the House and tlie 
country. 

The speech of the right hon. Gentle¬ 
man the Member for Bucks (aad in 


and fantc will be for ever associated.] 

I AM not sorry that T had the oppor¬ 
tunity of hearing the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Excheipier before 1 
was permitted to address the House. 
I am sure the House will understand 
me when I say that 1 have listened to 
large portions of his speech, and of that 
of his predecessor in ofllce, with great 
satisfaction. As far as the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Disraeli) is 
concerned, 1 think that my hon. Fiiend 
the Member for Rochdale (Mr. Cohden), 
myself, and others w'ho have generally 
acted with us, may consider him a con¬ 
vert to the views which we have very 
often expressed in this House. 1 rccol- 
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I fact, also that of the Chancellor of the 
|L'E\che(iuer), was a speech u\H)n two 
5 sui)jecls, the first part being devoted to 
V finance, and the second lo llie '[ueslion 
of foieigii policy ; and peihaps the 
ITousc will fdlow me lo make a f \v 
ob-ervalions in •ihe same order, d'lic 
budget of the Chancellor of the Kx- 
che<iuer has, 1 tliiak, met with geiieial 
sali-'raetion — at least with as much 
satisfaction as generally falls t<t the lot 
of unidessant p-oposilions of this natuie; 
but I may say lor nnself that whatever 
ap[>iobation of it I Inive lo e\j)iess 
aii'Cs from the fact that it is a ])H)j)o- 
sition conhned lo a single year, and tiiat 
the light hon. Gentleman himself has 
suggeslt'd lo the House that next \car 
it will be necessary lo lake a geneial 
I and more compichensive texiew of the 
wliole question of our fnianccs and 
taxation. 

I shall, if the House will ])ermit me, 
state one or Ixvo reasons why 1 feel 
paiticular satisfaction at the tempo- 
lary nature of the plan which the 
“i light lion. Gentleman has ])ioj>ose<l. 
I believe that, nolv\ iihstanding all that 
Chancellois of the Exehe(juer may say 
with legaid to the n<lvnntages of the 
iffcome-tax, it is as hateful as ever it 
has been to the peojile, and I believe 
it to be hateful chielly because it is 
unjust. I sllMl not now enter into the 
question which has been so often de¬ 
bated, whether the tax ought to con¬ 
tinue lo lie levied at tlie same rate upon 
fixed and piecaiious incomes, because 1 
think that, whatever we may say, every 
one feels that there is a fixed injustice 
and a fixed wrong wdiich it is utteily 
inqioasiblo that you should ever work 
out of the minds of the j>eople of tins 
country by whom the tax is paid. Just 
-•before coming into the House I had in 
^ the lobby an interview with some 
gentlemen who have come up lo town 
to protest against the continuance of this 
injustice. I made this answer to their re¬ 
presentations : ‘lagrcewith you entirely. 
I think the tax odious l)cyond all others 
that I know of, and odious beyond all 
others because it is unjust be)ond all 


others; and I will never consent that in 
its piescut shape it should be maile a 
pcimaiieut lax. but the Chancellor of ■ 
the K.xchequer juopo^es it fi.r one year, ( 
under an emeigency wliich '••ome people 
suppose lo Iiave aii^en. 'I'heutoie. I 
am obliged to consent to it this )eai ; 
but if I am line mxt year, and any ]ui* 
position is made lor its continuance in 
its piescnt sh.ipe, it sliall lecelxe no 
countenance fniiu n<L'.’ 

but there is another ground on which 
T should have to object to this tax, and 
.at wliieh I will luiw only jiist hint. It 
is not a pleasant \ie\v (d the case for 
hon. Gentlemen opposite or for iho-^e 
whom they chieny lejueseal. When the 
time comes 1 am piepaicd to show that 
the income-tax piesses upon .all cajiital 
fmj)lo)ed in shops or manutactures with 
double the weight llint it does uj>on 
tliat which is em])lo)ed sliietly in the 
euhivalion of llie land. 1 am suie that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite will sec tlie 
injustice in one jiailicular—namely, tliat 
fanners in Jcngland, if I am not mis¬ 
taken, pay on a late of income calcu¬ 
lated upon half their ront.W'liile fainieis 
in Scotland ])ay only ujion an iucoiiie 
cnlcidatc<l iqioii one-lhiid of their lent. 

I know’ no leason for difleiences of ih.at 
kind. I do not think they should exist. 
You may luleiale them for a single yeai 
—wc can tolerate a great deal, it we 
lliink it necessary to niaiiflain llie 
honour or interests of the eountiy, or 
even for the convenience of I'ailianuiit 
at limes—but you cannot tolciatc them 
as repiesenting the peimanent settle¬ 
ment of a question in taxation. 

'fhere is another giound u])on which 
I slioidd wholly object to the course 
which the ( hancelloi ut the Kxchequer 
is taking if lu? was making his ariange- 
inents lor more than a year, and in 
ad\erling to this I must call Ids atten¬ 
tion to measures of great ifriji^rtance, 
which were much boasted of at the 
time, and to wliich he prevailed upon 
Parliament lo assent in the year 1H53. 

1 hold that, w'hatcver be our taxes—let 
us have 50.000,000/., or‘0.000,000/., or 
100,000,000/. a-year—and I knt)w not 
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, l)ul w’c niny live to sec Inxnlion ^low 
. to ioo,ooa,ooo/. a-) ear hecd- 
k^sly as we have seen it grow up to 
70,000,000/.—whatever he the amount 
I of our taxes, let us endeavour to do 
I lionestly by our countrymen : not press- 
I ing the poor, whether our taxes he 
I heavy or light in the inaiti; lajiiig 
1 tiiem on with a stronger and iiioie 
I icsolute hand upon property. Imt in 
; dealing with projicity, dealing just ns 
honestly with its (*wjiers as we should 
i deal with the pootesl sulijccts of tlie 
; icalni. 1 lake the taxes on successions 
! of every kind—prohate-duty, legac)'- 
duty, and the tax levied under the Act 
of JS53—to be stiiclly in their naluie 
I j'loperty taxes. They ate taxes which 
; ate collected or intended to l)e collected 
I as part of every man’s jiosvo-'sions and 
, property which change hands on the 
1 death of their owner, 'fhosewho arc 
I poor -those whose means aie nothing — 

' of whcmi there are unfoitunalely many in 
! this counliy—who make no wills, for 
' whom no one lakes out lettcis of ad- 
ministration, who have nothing to lea\c 
ns a foitune or a linlc piopeity to 
: their childien.atc not diteclly inteiested 
in this matter; but all other classes 
1 of society aic diicelly inteieste<l in it: 

: and 1 say that, whether a man ];c 
j cmployc<l in manufactuie->. or have pio- 
j j)crly in Ian<l, in the bunds, or i,i .Sio,.ks 
j niid shaie^ of any kind, he h.as a fair 
light to appeal to this House that in 
tile imposition of taxes of this naluie 
i there should be the mo>t jusl u-gaid 
j (hat is possible for the interests of all 
I those whom the law is intended to affect, 
i I shall tell the House in a few woids 
1 of what I complain, and what I shall 
I move next >ear before anything l)e done 
j to re-im})osc the income-tax. The 
j Chancellor of the Kxcheijucr in his 
budget speech of wheie he intro¬ 
duced that not very welcome guest to 
lion. McTtibers op[)0'.ite. the succession- 
tax, adveiled to the probate-duty, which 
he said ought faiily to be levied uj)on 
all kinds of property, and not confmed 
to one description alone. Ihc hon. 
Member for Lambeth (^Mr.W. Williams) 
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has biouglit that duty lepeatedly be¬ 
fore the House, and has shown that 
40,000,000/. or 30,000,000/.. if not more, 
have been ])ai(i into the Lxche<|ucr by 
taxes upon probates and legacies, all of 
which has been collected by taxes on 
personal propcily, l;ul fiom which real 
and ftcehold pi(»j)eily has been enliuly 
exempted. 1 do not believe that any 
hon. (jcntleman on the opposite side of 
the House feels that theie ought to l>e 
this gloss inctjuality. 'bhe piobate-duty 
in liS.sS raised to the Kxcliequer a sum j 
of 1,338,000/., and next session 1 sh.all ; 
ask the Chancellor of the T.xcherjuer 
why it is not extended, as it ought to 
be, to all piojicily which passes by 
death from one owner to another. 

It was cuilous to obscivc that the 
light hon. Cculleman in his speech 
the other )iiglU --it was not quite so 
long as one he made bcfoie. but it was 
none the worse lot that—did not refer 
to what was said to he the gieatcst 
effoit of his financial genius. In 
everybody said Iheie never was such a 
CInmcellor of the Jfxchequer. lie per¬ 
suaded the comitiy geiUUmen to pass ' 
a Ihll which inflicted upon them, as 
they allege, the very same succession- 
duty as the law imposed upon ]fersonal 
])iopeity. What did the riglil lioni 
Cenlleman say upon that occasion V 
He calculalcd^Y tliat in following 
year, 1S54, liie succession-tax would 
produce 5:0.000/. to the Kxcheque;; in 
1S53 an additional 700,000/.; in 1836 
an additional 400.000/.; and in 1857 an 
additional 400,000/. It will thus be 
seen that he anticipated the annual 
produce of this tax to amount in 1857 
to 2.ooo,ocok If his calculation hail 
tmned out to be coriect, the succession- 
duty would lia\e )ieMcd up to the 
])icher;t time no less a sum than 
9.300,000/. What has been the actual 
ic'-ult? 1 cannot give’the exact figmes, 
because the Loaid of Inland Revenue 
say they cannot separate that which 
has been icceivcd fioin the succession- 
tax of 1853 fiom that which has been 
received from the old legacy-duty. Rut, 
adopting the mode which was pursued 
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I by the Chancellor <kf ihc I'.xchcijtKT llic | 
j other 1 can inform the House j 

I llmt the Icgacy-duly in 1S52, befoK* the 

^ iucocssion-tax came into existence. i>io- 
' d.ueed J 5^0,000/.. avhcicas the legacy 
; and succession duties combined yielded 
in the suiji of •2,21 l.coo/.. beinj^ an 
• ineicasc <'f 1.000.'. Kiom tliat sum, 

I liowever, 1 jnust deduct the ineiea^e of 
^ the ancient legacy-duty in the iiiluiaal 
lietween 1K5’ and aivl 1 oigdit 

j aHo deduct something, but unloi- 
tunatelyl liave no means «>t nsceitainii'g 
I what, for that descujaiou of juooetty 
i winch the (‘haiicelhji of tlie 1'Aehi.iiiKr 
1 in lS^3 called lateable juojxity, and 
j which he witlidiew li<>m the legacy- 
! diitv, and inil umler the siicce-ssum-tax 
at a much smaller amount. I’assiug 
lliat by, howevei, and deducting only 
* 50,000'. loi' the iiicu'.ase ol the <';d 

iegacy-duty, 1 Imd that the Mleees.^i()n- 
tax. i;oni which the ('haiiceMor ol the 
Icxchc'juer expected twt> years ago to 
receive -2.000,000/. a-yuai, l'i<iugiU in 
last year no inoic than jSi.ooo/. 

^ llow came the t hanciMoi (d the 
’ FAche<]Uer, lie that uiaietstamU his 
busi:ies.> so well, to make so giie\oUs 
a inislalce as llii-.? 1 sli.ill icll llie 
J louse huw it was. It i-> an odd thing 
that he eould make such a mistake, luii 
it is still moioo'id liow any one eoiild 
be taken by such aXmislalvC when 
made. Tiic lax was not what it jue- 
tcixled lu be: it was not a succcssio.i- 
lax ui)on the value of jnopeily passing 
f;oin one j^erson to anotlier, but some- 
i ihitig veiy dilVeicnl; and tlic (.'hanceliur 
of the I'Achetiuer, whde he undcitoolv 
to adjust a gical ine(|uality, eslablislied 
another just as great and as olleiislve. 

1 <lo not hhiine him for what he did; 

I perliaps it w'as all he couhl do at the 
lime; but smeiy he was <lelic:enl in 
acutcncss when he supposed that his 
new tax woiiht in i’57 J'loduce 
2,000.000/., w hcieas in iS -9 it y ielded 
only 7Sj.ooo/. flow the tax has been 
so unproductive is easily explained. If 
a man dies and loaves 10,000'., which 
is in the Funds, or in the North- 
Western RaiUvay, or in ships, or in 


machinery, or cmjdoycd in tr.ide —wliat ^ 
is done in leleience to that 10,000/.? 

1 will lake the case of the lo per cent, 
duty—that is wheie theie is no kin¬ 
dred; lo.coo/. lett by one man to 
another, wheic iheie is no lelalionship, ! 
wouM lia\e !*> pay a t.ix ol 1000/. to j 
the i'Aehe(|uer. ihu sigiposing the ! 
10.000/. wc'C inve-.litl in land. 01 in ■ 
that ralealile pi'ipriiy wliieh is the new ! 
distinction tliat ll^e light hon. Heiillc' ' 
man eslal)li-.1us, wluU ^\ouId l)e tlie 
icsullV 'l'al:e two nan. one twenty-two | 
ami llie othci t :ghty \eais of age. \’ou ] 
would tind tii.it llic Inland Re\eiuic | 
I'xinid would tmn It) a tal>Ic. which | 
would say tlte man t)f eighty lias I 
a life xvtnlh tlnee or four yiais only, 1 
and the man ol twenty-two has a life I 
woilh Iwenlv or lwenty-li\e ve.ns; ainl 
theywoukl then lake tlie ir.eome lioin ' 
the 10.000/. and nmliiply it by the | 
minibei of yeais siippoa-ti tt) lemain lo 1 
the yt)ung man and to the old man, ainl ; 
thus come to the svim on which eaeh 
wonhl ha\e to pay. 1 

1 was loitimalc enough to lia\e a 1 
small propeity left tt) me hy a perstm ; 
ot whom 1 had lit) knowledge. 1 never 
saw him. lie was an old genllen^nn, 
a gieat fiiend of piace, and t»ppo.ttl to ; 
tin: Russian war, and seeing tlial my , 
lion, i-'iientl the Member foi Kuclnhde 1 
ami my-eil wxne veiy stiem.ous in our , 
op))ositioii to that wat, he tliJ what was | 
in liis power to mails hi> ujiinion of the ' 
coiUsc we hatl taken. 1 sold liie pio- | 
])eity lor \.\ool. 01 150c/.: and wlien I 
came to ])ay my legacy-thily tkal is, ! 
the succession-tax- I \\as g.ic.illy anon- 
[ idled at the small sum 1 Iiad to pay. 
j My age was taken; an e’liniate ol llio 
! animal xalue of the poipeity was made 
and I was laid that I had to pay ^ome-* 
thing like .to/, or 50/. If the j.it.peity 
had bten in the 1‘unds, or iiivesud in 
any other of tlie mt/dts to ’^hich 1 have 
referred, 1 should hav^- had lo jiay 14c/. 
at least. Take the case of an hoin 
(ieiitleman ('ii this side of the House 
who has been more foitunale than my- ; 
self. A pioperly ^\Okth 32,000/. was i 
left to him by a person wliotwas not ! 
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a blood relation. If it had been in the 1 
Funds, or in ships, or in railways, or 
employed in trade, the succession-duty 
would have amounted to .V2co/. What 
did he pay? lie is not an old man— 
younger probably than the average of 
Members in this House—and yet, u))on 
the property being valued and a calcii- 
! lation made of the number of ycais lie 
I might live, he found that he had to pay, 
j not 3,200/., but 700/.. Is it consistent 
1 with fairness—with our personal honour 
I —for, after all, that is a ([uality which | 
i enters into these <|uestions—with our j 
I duty to the public, that w'e, silting here 
[ ns a representative Ixfdy, should lake ; 
011c class of property, tiic most solid j 
and durable, attracting to it the laigesl I 
social and political advantages, having ! 
in it tire greatest certainly of acciimu- | 
lation and improvement fiom the general 
improvement in the coiulilion of the 
people, and charge it to the extent of 
700/., while at the same time we impose 
3,200/. Ujion another class of property 
not more valuable and far more fleeting 
in its character? 

I think the reason why I should ob- [ 
jeet to a permanent re-imposition of the ' 
incofne-tax will now l-)e obvious to the 1 
House. I should object to it with all j 
the force I am capable of until the taxes 
which Jiow exist are put on a satisfac¬ 
tory and honest fooliiig, so that every 
man and w'cty dcsciiption of property 
may be called upon by the vState in its 
just proportion tosuppoit the buidcns 
and the necessities of tlie Slate. I do 
not intend beyond this to leferlo the 
proposition which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has made. I have only now ! 
referred to it that I may lay the ground ; 
for the course which I shall take in ’ 
another session of Farlianvent, if this | 
question comes before the House again; ' 
and I believe that this course will be 1 
sanctioned by a large number of Mem- ] 
bers here,'and w'ill meet with almost | 
unanimous approval from all the honest ' 
men who are taxpayers in the kingdom. | 
But this question of the mode of levy- 
ing taxes is apart (Torn a very serious i 
question e'eferred to by the right hon. { 


Gentleman—that of our growing and 
frightful expenditure. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said, and very justly, •», 
that up to 1853, in the great dej)ait- 
menls of the expenditure, there had Ixieii j 
no great increase for many ycais. I : 
confess that, although I have been pi 0- ' 
testing session after session against this j 
growing expenditure, I was not fully 1 
aware of the enormous increase whiclr ! 
has taken place until I compared the j 
present year with 1853 and sonre pic- | 
ceding years. 1 find (hat in 1833, 011 the 1 
estimate of the right hon. Gentleman, | 
the expenditure was only 50.782,000/., ' 
w'liile the cxpendiliuc in the cuirenl year ! 
is 69,207,000/. The House must bear ! 
in miiul that this is somewhat of an i 
unfair picture, because since 1833 theie i 
has been a sum of money charged 
to the expendilute which formerly went * 
in llic collection of the revenue. Mak¬ 
ing every allowance, however, for ilic 
4.740.00c/. which is disposed of in this 
way, the expenditure has positively in¬ 
creased in the interval by 13,683,000/. 

Tilt' right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. ])isracli) was not, 1 think, quite ' 
correct in his stalcment respecting the ! 
Miscellaneous Estimates; but llicie can j 
be no doubt that the gieal and seiiousi 
item in our outgoings is lltal of aima- 
nienls, for I lind that the military and 
naval expenditu^'e of the ccunlry has 
risen from 17,000,000/. in 1853 to up- 
waids of 26,000.000/. in 18O0. 

Now, I should like to ask the House 
tw'o or three <]uiet, serious questions, on' 
this matter, 'fhe hon. Member sitting 
here just now (Sir Chatles Napier) who 
commanded the Baltic fleet, and who re¬ 
presents the lioiough of Southwark, has 
left his place, and I am very soiry for it, 
because I should Inive liked to ask him 
two or thiee questions. Docs the House 
believe that we aie noyv more or less 
safe from a foreign war, and jiarticularly 
fiom an invasion of this country, than 
we were in 1833? We have men —the 
right hon. Gentleman has referred to ‘ 
them—who are afflicted with a periodical 
panic. There is no complaint, I believe, 
so incurable as that. One lit begets an- 
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olhcr, and every fit seems so to enfeeble 
the constitution of the patient that each 
j siiccecdinj,^ attack becomes more alarm- 
I than the last. We have l^vo or 
three ne\\spa])crs in this city, whicli 
I apj)ear to sutfer in this way. (.)ne, 

I wliich is stipposetl to represent a ])aiti- 

■ cular trading interest, ])oiirs forth fimn 
day to day, from week to week, from 
month to month—I know not at w hose 
instigation, I knownot if at the instigation 
of any man save the editor—llic most 
foolish but the most !)itler invectives 
against the I'lench Cjoveinnient, and ])y 
that means against the Fiencii nation. 
1 say against the Kiench nation, because 
I hold that, no mailer whetlier we 
approve the (juvciJiinenl now e^i^lillg 
in France or not, if wo liad such a 
(iovcrnmenl, and some foieign nation 
through its press Averc constantly insult- 
ing that (jovcinment, avc should lake 
not a small ]io;tion of tht)sc insults 
to ourseUes, and we should become piu- 
porli(Hialelyiriitated against that nation. 

, Take another jiaper, llm Tinics, which, 
unfortunately and untndy, is believed 
on tile FoiUincnt to lepie^eiit the opi¬ 
nions of the Fnglish ]:)eo))lc. Who is 
•thcie on that j'aper -let Jiini stand foi- 
w’ai<l if there he such a man—who has 
a biller ])eisonal animosity against the 
Fhnperor <ff the J'rcncn? Hay after 
day, eveiy form into whicli llie laiglidi 
language can be pressed is made use 
of for the pm pose of sliriing \:\) the 
bitterest animosity l,)elween two of the 
greatest nations on the face of the earth, 
j Have these nun jmblislud letters from 
Italy in vainV Have they told us of 
acres of blo(jdy and mangled human 
bodies over which guns have been 
dragged aiul cavalry have galloped— 
have they told us of such scenes until 
i a shudder has passed, 1 may almost 
f say, through universal human nature— 
and yet have they learnt for one single 
j moment to restrain that animosity which, 
jif it continues many months longer, w ill 
j'piacc it beyond the power of this or 
jany Government to prevent our being 
i;^inbr(|ilvd in a war with France V 

■ And it is not only the Member for 


Southwaik and sudi as he, it is not only 
the editojs of ncwspnpeis, who stifTer 
from and create these jennies; but go 
into another and what is generally siiju 
posed to be a higher jilacc, and wlial do 
you fmd there? Why, you hear some aged 
Peer turning back as it were to the con- 
\iclionsand the facts of his early youth, 
and deliveiing speeches which might 
have been somewHal in character with 
tlie barbarism of sixty years ago, but 
which arc vciy unlit for our time and 
for our ojiinions. Wo fmd anothcT 
Peer [‘Older!’J —another Gentleman, 
then, making a speech. I ])c!icvc 1 am 
tiansgies^iiig liy the mention of ceitain 
things whiclj aic too sacred for allusion 
heie; but leally I do not wish to go 
into detail and jioinl to particular jier- 
S(»ns in connection willi this matter. 
WFat 1 say is, that throughout J''uutpe 
cveiy intelligent man w ho leads sjieeehcs 
of that chaiacter. whether made in this 
Hou^e oi in anotlier ])lace, can only 
aitive at one conclusion, ihoioughly 
false as i believe in my conscience it 
would be —namely, that these jiersons 
K'piesent a veiy large amount of jinblic 
opinion ill ihi-. countiy, and tliat we 
have foigotleii tlie disastois and the 
uiin entaile<l by the great Revolutionary 
War of wliich the Chancellor' of the 
I'Acheguer has siKiken, and are icady to 
engage in another conflict ofe<|iial du- 
ralum and eijual cost in Ijlood and trea- 
suie, with a lesult us utteily booties-, to 
JCngland and to Fuiope. 

J.ook at our position willi rcgaid to 
France at this moment. One of our 
wars is just over, ) do not know that 
I use the exact wands of the light hon. 
Gentleman ojipcjsile, but I agiee with 
him that thc^e can be no peace in Italy 
between those two great Powers w’hich 
can comjiarc for evil with tlie war which 
that peace has terniinaterfc •When I 
read of peace being wmcluded, I lelt as 
if I couUl bicalhe more freely since the 
species to w Inch I belong is no longer 
engaged in the fiend-like destruction of 
its fellow'-crealures. What do we now 
find in the Manifesto of the F^Aperor of 
the French just jcceived in this country? 
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* lie said he discovered—I am not now 
using his exact words — that he was 
making war against the mind of luiiopc. 
That is a most important and valuable 
admission, and I only wi'ili the Kmpeior 
had found this out three or six months 
ago. lie says, fiiUher, that the war 
was assuming dimensions with which 
the inteicsts wljich Fiance had in the 
sluiggle were not coi;f monsurate. 1 am 
surprised that a man reputed to he ^o 
acute did not perceive that he would be 
exposed to this great danger li lore he 
entered upon the war. But the two ad¬ 
missions made in this remaikahle and 
memorable address prove to me that 
the suspicions which have been so 
studiously raised in this country as to 
the future objects of the Fhnperor of the 
French are altogether unfounded. I do 
not believe it possible for either tlie 
Emperor of the Fiench or tiie Emj^cror 
of Austria to have icturncd home with 
all lliose scenes of horror, such as we 
Iiave read of, Hitting before their eyes, 
and I hope bcfoie their consciences, and 
to be now prepaied to enter into another 
stiv^glc—least of all a struggle with a 
nation like ouis, containing 50,000,000 
of united people, the most powerful, the 
lichcst, and, all things considered, per- 
hajis the best satisfied with tlicir Govern¬ 
ment of any nation in Europe. 

Besides l!jns,havc iheynot learntsomc- 
thing from the impiovcmcnts efiected in 
weapons of warfare, and the increased 
destructiveness of life of which those 
weapons arc now capable? 'I'lu-y see 
now how costly war is in money, how' 
destructive in human life. Success in 
war no longer depends on iHo^c cir¬ 
cumstances that formcily decided it. 
Soldiers used to look down on trade, 
and machine-making w'as, with them, 
a despised craft. No stars or gaiters, 
no ribbons cor baubles l^edecked the 
makers and workc^-s of machinery. But 
wliat is war becoming now V It depends, 
not as heretofore, on individual bravery, 
on the power of a man’s neivcs, the 
keenness of his eye, the strength of his 
body, or'the power of his soul, if one 
may so speak; but it is a meie mecha- 
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nical mode of slaughtering your h llow'- y 
men. This soil of thing canmil hi'^t. . 
It wall bleak down liy us own W' ight. 

Us costIine^s. its destiucliYenc>s. ii-, sa¬ 
vagery will break it down; and it ic- 
mains but for some GovcMiment i pi ay 
that it may lie ouis! — to set the gical 
example to Euiope of p^()po^.i!lg .1 mu¬ 
tual reduction of aimanieiUs. Our po¬ 
licy in past liine.s — and the light hoa. 
Genllcinaii did not go so far iiUo tliis 
(picslioii as 1 conld have wished —has 
been one of pcipetual meddling, uilli 
perpetually no result except that which is 
evil. \Vc have maintained great anna- 
ments, not, I sincerely believe, because 
we wanted to conquer or to annex any 
territory in Europe, but in order that 
whenever anytlniig happens in Euro[)C 
W’c may negotiate, iiiter\ei:e, advise, do 
something or otlier becoming A\hat is 
called the dignity of this gicat coimliy. 

Do not you suppose tiiis is precisely 
the language of the Fieiich Empeior at 
ll'.is moment? d'lic Einpeior of the 
Erencli buikls gieat fleets because you ^ 
build great fleets; and then lou build 
greater fleets because he builds gnat 
fleets. What dues J’lanee want witli 
great fleets? Biccisely that which you* 
have always wanted with yours. If theic 
bo any di?,tui banco between any counti ics 
in Europe, do yMu not think tt would lie 
beneath ihodigiiity of Fiance not to take 
a pail in it, and, taking a pait in it, not 
lolal.eajiartwiih that influence and suc¬ 
cess which becomes a gicat countly like 
h'laiicc? And, ihcicforc. wiihout will¬ 
ing any moie than England wishes to 
make conquests or to annex teiiitoiy, 
Fiance wishes to have great influence 
ill Europe because it suits its dignity, 
and will add to the glory and histoiical 
lenown of its Empeior. Well, now, 
that is exactly the posijion in which we 
are, and we have no more right to 
blame the Emperor of the F'rench than 
he has a right to blame us. We aic 
both very silly, niul 1 hope, fiom wliat 
I have heard to night, that at Inst we 
on our side the water aie beginning to 
fm<l this out. 

1 shall not go into the question 
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^\llL‘lhcr*\vc arc really about to be in- 
^ v:' xhI. I aia told that so much has 
■ hi n said about it that the hicnch 
ii dly IjcUcvo ^\e arc niakiii,L,^ thi, out- 
c,'/ U) cover our designs of invading 
ll jni. I saw a letter in one of their 
I i,-\vsr'a])ers this morning in whicli it is 
1 '•uUed that fiom Dimkiik \o some otlicr 
! loun there aie moundsand foitilicalions 
j ;ind guns all icady, tluuigli coiiccale<l 
1 fiom l|rc eye byg:a^sy l>anks, to lepies'i 
i and to frustrate our designs. Recollect 
j that the hrciich (.joveiniueiit v\cut into 
the Russian war hecausc they weic 
anxious to asiociale themsehes with 
the foieigii policy of J'jiglnud. Suhsc- 
quciUly they went into another war with 
us with a more distant nation — they 
went into the war with China. 'I hey look 
]iait with the noble Viscount now at the 
head of the (jovernment in the intei- 
feience which he promoted in Italy with 
legaid to Naples some two or three 
ycais ago. it appears to me, that look¬ 
ing at It from every jioint <d view, rea<l- 
iiig the newspapers, and hearing what 
L'vci}body has to say, if there he one 
tiling which is more distinctly maiked 
I in the policy of tlie Empcior of the 

• h'rcnch since his acce--sion to tlie tin one 
of France than another, it is Jiis pei- 
pelual anxiety, by every means con¬ 
sistent w^li his own Safety, and with 

j the inleiests as he Ix-lieves of J''rance, 

^ to ally hinisell with Itngland and with 
the foicign policy of Riigland. Well, if 
; that he so, why sliould we ]ieipelually 
: cieate these suspicions, and geneiate 
in the minds of the people, nine-tenths 
of whom have small oppoitunily of a^.- 
: ceitaiiiing the faa^. ahiims which give 
; colour an<I jus’.ilicaiiun to this enormous 

* inciease of our annameiits, of whicli we 
I have heaid such loud comjdaints hom 
' both sides of that table to-night? 

, 1 shall not *go into the (jueslion of 

this Conference. M Um first view my 
opinion would go very much with the 
light hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli). 
1 doubt very much —indce<l, 1 ought to 
say, I do not doubt, Iml I feel sure 
—that if England is to go into the 
Coifference meieiy to i»ut Us name to 
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documents which aie of no advantage 
to Italy, whicli do not engage the s)m- 
pathies of tliis nation, Kiiglaml had 
much lictlci have nothing to do with it. 
Rut theie is another eouisc wliicli I 
should like to recommend to the noble 
l.Di'd wlio now liolds tlie seals of the 
Foieign Clficc. I cannot helitve that 
Fienclimen in mallci.s of this naluie aic 
so veiy ditieicnl liom (.iirselves as .some 
])eople wisli to ^each us. 1 do be¬ 
lieve tluu the ;;6,ooo,oco Fienclimen 
engaged in all the honest occujiatioiis 
of iluir countiy. as our people aie en¬ 
gaged here, aiir a-, .anxious ioi perpetual 
jaacc willi England as tlie most intel¬ 
ligent and Chiislian Knglislimen can 
lie for a jicrjictual peace witli Fiance. 

I believe, too, because 1 am convinced 
that it is his wisest couise and his 
tiiiest interest, that the Emperor of tlie 
Fiench is also anxious to icmaiii at 
])eacc with u.s, and the people in Fiance 
arc utterly aina/cd and lost in hewilder- 
incitl wlien they sec the couise taken | 
by the piess, and by certain Statesmen 
in this country. 

With that belief what would I do if 
1 were in ilia! lespoiisihle [)o-,iti(in?— 
for which, liowevei, 1 know liial 1 am 
tlioughl to he allogelher unfit —hut if 
I wcie sitting on that bench andweie 
i;i the ijositioii of the noble* Ford, I 
would try to cmancijiale myself fiom 
those ol<l, ragged, woitblcss, and bloody 
liaditioiis which are found in eveiy 
pigcou-liole and almost on every docu¬ 
ment in the Foieign Office. I would 
emancipate myscll fiom all that, and 
1 would appioa'ii the Ficneh nation 
and the h'leiich (loveimneiil in what [ 
would call a sensible, a moral, and a 
Chiislian ^spiiil. 1 do not say that 
I \v«;iild send a special env<>y to I'aiis 
to sue for jjeacc. I wouhl not com¬ 
mission I.oid Cowley to make a great 
(lemonslialion of wlial h^ wtis about to 
do; hut I would utikc lliis offer to the 
French Goveinnienl. and 1 would make 
it with a fmiikness llial could not he 
misur.dcislooil. il it were accepted on 
the other side it woiild he icccived with 
enthusiasm in England, aiirt would he 
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marked as the commencement of a new 
era in Europe. I would say to the 
French Government, ‘ We are but tw'cnty 
miles apart, the trade between us is 
nothing like what it ought to be, con¬ 
sidering the population of the two 
countries, their vast increase of pro¬ 
ductive power, and their great wealth. 
We have certain thirrgs on this side, 
which now bar the iirtercoursc between 
the two nations. We have some re¬ 
maining duties whidi are of no con¬ 
sequence either to the Revenue or to 
Protection, which everybody has given 
up here, but they still interrupt the 
trade between you and us. We will 
r econsider these and remove them. We 
have also an extraordinarily heavy duty 
upon one of the greatest products of the 
soil of France—upon the light wines of 
your country.’ The Charrcellor cjf the 
ifxchcquer, and pcrltaps the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, rtray start at oncir, 
and say that involves a revemre of 
1,500,000/.. or at least of r,200,000/. 
The right hon. Gentleman talked of the 
national debt beirrg a Hea-bite. What 
is 1,200,000/,—what is r,500,000/., if it 
be so much as that—what is 2,000,000/. 

I for Jhe abolitiorr of tire wine duties or 
I their reductiorr to a very low scale, if 
by sitch an ofr'er as this we should en- 
i able the Ernperarr of the l''rench to do 
that which he is most anxious to do? 

I The ortly persons whom the Frertch 
' Fimpcr'or ednnot cope with arc the rnorro- 
I polists of his owrr country. If he crruld 
offer to his nation 30,0:0,000 of the 
; Fhrglish people as customers, would not 
^ that give him an irresistible power to 
I make changes in the French tariff which 
i would be as advarrtageous to us as they 
w'oulil be to his own country? I do 
' believe that if that were honestly done, 
' done without any diplomatic frnesse, 
■ and without obstacles being attached 


to it that w'ould make its acceptance 
impossible, it would bring about a state 
of things which history would pronounce 
to be glorious. 

The tone taken to-night by the right 
hon. Gentlcrnarr the Mctrrber for Btrck- 
inghamshire and by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer will find a response in the 
country. I am not accustonred to com¬ 
pliment the rroblc Lord at the head of 
the Goverrrrnent. I have always con¬ 
demned the policy which I thoirght 
wrong, but which, I have no dorrbt, 
the noble I.ord thought was best calcu¬ 
lated to promote the irrtcrcsts of the 
country. 1 believe he was mistaken, 
atrd that he was importirrg irrto this 
cerrtury the jrolilics of the last; but 
I do trot thiirk it would be possible to 
select a Minister who could better carry 
out a policy which would be just trr 
France, and benellcial to otu'selvcs, than 
the noble Lord. Dhtod shines more, 
and attracts the vision of man more 
than beneficent measures. Rut the glory 
of such measures is far more lasting, 
and that gloiy the noble Lord can 
achieve. 1 live atnoitg the people. I 
know their toils and their sorrows, and 
I see their patr])eiism—for little better'' 
than pauperism is the lot of vast ritiin- 
bers of our countrymen from their 
cradles to their-'graves. It for them 
I speak; for them I give my time in 
this assembly; and irr heartfelt sorrow 
for their sufferings I pray that some 
statesman may take the steps which ' 
I have indicated. He who can establish 
such a state of things between France 
and England will do much to promote 
the futrrre pros]ierity of two great 
nations, and will show that eighteeir 
hirnilred years of Christian professions 
are at length to be followed by some¬ 
thing like Christian practice. 
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From Hansard. 

" [Mr, Gla<lstonc’s Budget of lS6o piovidcd for llu- repeal of tlic Baper-duty. Tlris por¬ 
tion of the liudget was rejected by the llouse of Lords. Siil>seipieutly, a Comniitlec 
of the House of Commons was appointed to in<iiiire for precedents as to the power 
of the Lords to deal with Money Bills. Mr. Blight served on that Committee, 
and drew up a repr)rt. The folk)wing speecli was spoken on the Resolutions which 
were submitted to the House in pursuance of the report ultimately adopted by the 
Committee.] 


T CANNOT help being slnick with nn 
I inconsiistency in the tight holt, (lenlle- 
1 nian (Mr. llorspman) a\ho has just rc- 
* sumecl his seat. 1 am surprised that lie 
has not concluded l>y moving that cer¬ 
tain words in the first Keaolulion sliould 
Le omitted, fnd in point ol fact that the 
rleclaiation which the House is about 
to make should be reversed. 'Flint 
would be in accordance with the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and with 
the sentiments which many Members 
I opjiosite have most vociferously cheered. 

1 confess I do not know what a number 
' of hon. Gentlemen opi>osile thought of 
I tlic statements of the right hon. Cicntle- 
■ man about the headlong, precipitate, 
j and reckless Budget of tlic Chancellor 
of the Kxchequer,^iecausc I think there 
*^vere some fifty of them who were more 
5 (Cnthusiastic supporters of that Budget 
a great number of the Members 
; this side of the llouse. 
i / I shall not follow the right hon. 
■ t^entlcman in his endeavours to support 
i'W theses with regard to the extreme 


value of the House of I.ciids, nor shall 
1 allenqd to conliovert them, because, 
in icalily, that is not the question which 
is before the House. But, if the House 
will permit me, I w’ill endcavyur to 
keep as close to the (piestion as I can, 
and Ivill stale the gionnds which 
1 am not satisfied willi the course which 
this House is invited to take. I will 
not attack the Resolutions of the noble 
l.ord, and 1 will not defend lliein, lor 
1 am not responsible for tliein. 'I'hey 
aj'pear to me iinwoithy of llic occasion 
which is befoie us. 1 think they bear 
maiks of having been j)iej>ated by more 
than one haiji^l, and if they pass, and 
constitute the sole expression of our 
mind on this occasion, poslciity will 
hardly fail to ])ronoiijice them the Reso¬ 
lutions of a somewhat degencrafl: I louse 
of Commons. The fi*st Resolution is 
a very good one, but it is very old. It 
is none the worse for that; and I am 
glad the noble Viscoun^ did not think 
it necessary to endeavour to ai^jcnd it. 
The other two Resolutions are, to my 
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mind, somewhat ainhi'^uous and feeble, 
and aie not in their expression of wlint 
1 l)elieve is constitutional iisa,c;e, any 
moie than as examples of compositio;i 
ill tile Enj^lish lan^un<;e, to be coinpao d 
to the first and oldest. 

Last ni<;lit we liad two spcecli's 
f'.oin that side of the House afiu- 
luii;^ silence—speeches which, I c^.i- 
fe-^s. 1 heard with ^sonio surjuise ami 
willi some [lain. d ney ni'peaied to me 
matked- to use a favouiik; piiome of 
llie I ii'hl hon. (icntUinan l)cl()\vi‘ne - 
by;^ieal recklessnes-., and, it I may so 
speak, with ^leat le\ily. Whale'.er 
may be the opinion of lion. Mtinliois 
on this question, it is iml (cie to he 
Ireatid in tliat manner. It is a scnoiis 
(ji'.eslion—wlielher the poueis of tins 
llou-.e have been inliine.ed or not and 
wlietlier the other IIoi.h- of I'nili.ini' nt 
shall lieieafter e\eici-.e j>o\\ers ^\lHeh 
it has never heukiloie e\eielsed. I 
confess I was compelled to think ol the 
triitli we Irani fiotn hislcuy, that llieii' 
is no p;real('r si^ii ol the deea<lciice <»f 
a t)eo])te than whi'ii \ve fnu' tlic lendeis 
of jiaities and eiuiiient slatrsmeii luat- 
inj; ^leat (|ueslioiis a^ it they weie not 
^leat, and solemn loalities as if they 
were nut leal at all. 1 thinlc I c nild 
obser\tt in those speeche-. the liiuniph 
of men who Ind lound an advocate in 
the I’lime Mini 4 er, whom llay exiKcted 
to meat a> an opjemenl, and who weie 
delqdiled ih.il, aeli;;^ with Uu ir eoii- 
fe'deiales in the calu i House of Pailia- 
nu'iit, they weie likely to olitain a si^^mal 
jiarly advantage. 

Is theic anybody who lias denied in 
point blank lei ms. except the li.s^lit hon. 
Clentleman, that the House of lauds, in 
the course it h.is taken, has vinlated —I 
will not say the [viivilcL^es of this House, 
for privilege is a woid not easily de¬ 
fined bu^ has bioken in upon the 
Usages of mnn^i ceiUuiies old-images 
which our predecessors in lids House 
have acknowledged to bo of the utmost 
imporlance to our own powers and to 
the libel lies of those whom wc repre¬ 
sent? 4 f there was nothifig wrong, then 
why was there a committee? d'hc light 
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hon. Gentleman tlic Member for Ducks ;> 
neglected to answer that ([uestion. He ; 
made no C)pposilion nt the time: but m 
thiec weeks atteiwaids he ihinks.lhat it [ 
v.oidd have hem li(.ttcrif the conmiiltce i 
liad not l;ee;i aiqioi'ite^l. 1 will, how- I 
ever, undertake to affiim lh,\t, when llie 
liohle Viseoiu.l ]ii opose'd that collimillc e, 
cveiy Member of this 1 Ioum: thought llie 
])io[)OsiUon a reasonable one. Why did 
we lansnek llio jouinaK ull]e*^ some- ! 
thing had liappeiu'd which jarred iijuui | 
cvei y man’s si'i -.c ()f the rights and piivi- 
bges of llii-. House and the m.age-. of 
the 1 Luse of Holds ? And whv. having 
ltd., conimitlet-, and insliluliiig l!ie-.e 
K'seaiehes, liave we these Ke'.olulions 
inoveil, not liy a voung. inexjna ieiieed, 
and unknown Member—if any sr.cii 
iheie l)e in tlie llou-'e of ('ommons — 
but bv one of llie olde'.l Membeis of 
this I louse, one of the ablest statesmen ' 
ot the (lay, and at this moment the chic f 
Mini'ler of the Grown? Sutely evaay j 
o'le will admit tlial the ciicunu'lance-. 1 
weie sueh as t<> jusllfy the c<nii-,e ihr.t ; 
was taken in aj>iK.iii)liag the committee.^’ 
'I'hen 1 have another reason to give ^ 
to lion Gentlemen opposite, nolwiih- | 
staialing their spasmodic clieeiing-^I i 
do lint intend the wind oflem. 
why we should have tliese veiy Ke-o- : 
lutions vvluei* )ou aio al#i:t to agiee | 
to, wliich the tight hon. Gentleman the ; 
Member for D.ueks, as far as I could j 
undeistand, enlii ely aiquoves, and w Inch i 
vou all feel delighted should be pioposed ! 
l>y the noble \ iscount, because they le- j 
lieve you fiom a considerable difficulty, t 
I say that the>e Kesolulions are a jnoof I 
that the couise wliicb has been taken by 
the other 1 louse has been unusual, if not i 
wiong; becau.'e tlie Resolutions by im¬ 
plication condemn what tlie Lords h:\ve 
done, and allhougli jhey do not icvoko . 
the Act, or pledge this House to any' 
]vniticukir course, yet, when those Kcso- 
lulioiis come to be consideied, it will ^ 
neviT he denied that the House of Com- 1 
mons does liy them express a unanimous ! 
opinion that the course which has been ' 
taken by the other House is coj^trary to 
Usage, and is calculated to excite the 
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[ jcnlou'V and alarm of the Mcmbei.^ of 
lhi^ House. 

1 !ia\c Ixrn a member of that co;n- 
mitU'e. an<l Uio rii;ht hoii. (’.eiillLUiau 
the Member for ihc Univeisity ol Cam- 
bH(]_L;e knows ngy opinion ul the com- 
niiUee and its labours. 1 think that ; 
eiiiiUuilU'e fell w oii'lei fully below its | 
duties-that the couise wliieli it jan- i 
sueil was poor and sjiiiith'.,-.,; ,ind at a j 
future li«ie when the couise it has t.ikea i 
is coiitrasUsl with tin; co.use taken by i 
thtj House of Clommoiis on ])K\i<n;s ; 
oecasions, it will be jusib/ s,ud that , 
there has lieen a leal and niel.i lelioly j 
<l<clensi<m in ll.e sj'i.il ('f ihi. ibu'se. . 
'ihat which I complain of in llie pio- 
C'-edir,^s of the coimniltee. 1 also coin- 
, plain <if in lespect to tl.e n.aimer in 
wiiicil some lion. Meinleis h:oe dis- 
cussi'd this <|ue'i[o:i. Halt of tin: com- • 
miltee ajipe:iie<l to me to into that ' 
0 immiltee as imu.h tiie adeoiates ol , 
the IJou-.c of lands as of the House of ! 
Commons, ami I find that some Mem- i 
' beis of this House aie of the same [ 
chaiacter, .Speeches ha\o been de- ■ 
liveied here tiiat veiy lew Membeis ■ 
o! llie House of Louis would make ! 
'^1 this <juestion, and I will umleilake 
to say lliat not one Member (d that 
House, wlu) is known loathe public by ' 
his political Jinfliiencc, leptl know k dre, 
hi'^h chaiacter, or cxteii'iee I»miii,:p, 
would daie to make the sjieech that h,'> , 
been ni.ule lo-iiittht by llie li.'dn Iioii. ' 
Henlleman the Member loi Stioud. [ 
went into the cominillee with the ul- ; 
most fiankiiess in ouler that I niisdit 
asceitain, not altogether in what man- i 
ner the Lords had assciled ih.ji jiiivi- i 
but what our pie<ieCessois liad | 
done with retiaid to theiis. We ha\e ' 
no ri_:^du to let one siny;le pailiCe ' 

, of the piivilej,ms aV<l ])oweis winch the ; 
I** lIoiLscof Commons have e;ainc<l in ])ast 
I limes; and 1 took it forjnanted that if ■ 
t examined fof some ceiituiies back the j 
‘oiirse which tlie House of Commons ! 
ad jnirsued—if 1 read their Resolu- I 
ons, if 1 read the reasons n<lduced at ' 
heir ccfifeKnccs, if I observed tlie Acts ; 
^vhicli they passed, and the result of the ' 


I 

discussions lx tween the two Houses— [ 
we should be justiliul in coailudin^^ ; 
that we liave lights to maintain for ' 
wliieh our piwk'eessois have eontemhd, ■ 
Now’, seveial Membeis, joiiowiu;; the 
example of tin' coinniilti-o, have taken ' 
the Hou-.e Iiaek lor a loiii' pniod of 
time. I will md jm> into those ]>ieei- 
(leiits with the \iew of eoiiteiidin;; 
whether they ilo ^ir do not leler to 
this paitieular (.a-.e; but llie llnu-e 
^\ill pm mil me to nii'iitton (w o or ih, e ! 

facts wdiicii 1 biouphl out of the lom- 
iials, and which cominetd me dial we : 
sliould not take a suilU'ienlL’ bold or \ 
deci'kd eoiiise il we meoly a;;ne to , 
the Re'olutunis of the noble \ iseoimt. : 
1 will liist icier to that \eiy ca e winch : 
the I ii;lil lion.(ii'iitleman the Ml. inbei loi 
the I;ni\eisily of (.'anibi id_L;e and m\si it j 
hxed \i])on as the slardnp'j'oiui of our ■ 
jnecedents—llic precedents of llu; )(,ii I 

I, ^07; and 1 tiust e\eiy lion. .Member 
has lead il.•either in the lianskilion. or 
in die ohl Noimnii-J'i’ench. It woith ■ 
leadini^, for it is a vny euiioiis eaw. ; 
and theic is no oilier so like the leeei.l l 
action of the 1 louse of l.onU a'< (hat i 
which look plac-c 457, yeais apo; Tor 
the lloime ol lands llieii ]noposid to 
eonliiiue a lax to \vhich the (, oimuous 
iiad not assenUd, and the ll'i*me of ! 
Commons w me ^laat ly distillb( (! at the | 
House of l.oids piolon_L;iiii^•a (.i\ to j 
wiiicli die Douse of Commons Imd not , 
L^iveii its assent. We then nnulc a pieat [ 
leaj). and fioni tlie yeni 1 407 eanu-down j 
to the \eai Jb’d. We then hniml the j 
House of (-'ommons iiisi'tiny ujion (he ! 
initiation of falls of Supply. '1 liey : 
would not ])ciinil tlie janiie of the ■ 
lands to be insetted 111 the pieamble ] 
of a Riil of Stipply, neilliei would they 1 
ni^iee to the i ompioinisc tlial neilliei the ’ 

J. ools nor the t ommons should Ic in- 
liodiiceil, but that die ni:;i. C ourl of 
Ikailiainenl shouM be yienlioneal. llie 
House of Commons lefused to pass the 
Rill in that shape, and submitleil tliat 
the Coimmms should l)e named alone 
in the j^iaut. 'l liis was»(lone, and that 
lias bcin the [naeliec ever siuci in the 
preamble of Supply Rill-,. 
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Then we come to 1640, when the 
Houbc of Lords were much more mo¬ 
dest than they ouj^hl to have been, 
according to the right hon. Gentleman, 
who maintains that they ought to check, 
alter, amend, improve, and if necessary 
overthrow, all the financial arrange¬ 
ments of the year that this House may 
agree to. The Declaration of 1640 set 
forth that the Lords stated at the Con¬ 
ference that— 

‘ My Lords would not meddle with mat¬ 
ters of subsidy, which belong naturally and 
properly to you—no, not to give you advice 
tlicrein, but have utterly declined it.' 

Then the House of Lords in 1640, we 
are asked to suppose, knew nothing of 
their constitutional rights, and the 1 louse 
of Commons of that day weic less able 
than they are at picsciit to judge of what 
is necessary for the jKTfoimancc of their 
proper functions in the State, and for the 
libeilies of those whom lljcy lepresent. 
Mr. Pym told their Lordships that they 
had not only meddled with matters of 
Supply, but tliat they had 

Both concluded the matter and order of 
proceeding, which the House of Coninions 
takes to be a breach of their privilege, for 
which I was commanded to desire repara¬ 
tion fiom your Loidships.' 

The l^ords made reparation by dc- 
claiing that they did not know they 
were breaking a light of the Commons 
in merely suggesting that Supply should 
have precedence over the consideration 
of grievances. 1 am not suie that even 
now, notwithstanding what has been 
said, the House of Ixirds have over 
admitted by any Resolution that they 
have not the power to originate Sup¬ 
plies. They have not the power, of 
course, to carry such a Bill, because if 
it came to this House it would fall down 
dead, unless that unhappy time should 
come when the theories of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Stroud are 
carried out. 

Then comes^ the question of Amend¬ 
ments. ^ The Lords endeavoured to 
amend a Bill of Supply. 1 do not 


wonder that they did so, Secause the^ 
theories of the right hon. Gentlemai® 
must have been palatable to a goo^W / 
many of them. In 1671 it was pro-.T 
posed not to continue a lax, but to 
1 educe a tax—the dut^ on white sugar. 
The l^rds proposed to 1 educe the duty 
from one penny per pound to live- 
cighlhs of a j)enny, and the House of 
Commons came to a Resolution that 
‘ ill all aids given to the King by the 
Commons the rate or lax ouglit not to 
be altered by the Lords.’ A conference 
was held with the House of Lords, and 
llie House of ('ommons then declared 
that the right which they claimed ‘ was 
a fundamental light, both as to the 
mailer, the measure, and the time.' 
Then, what followed in the House of 
Isolds? They replied by the very same* 
Resolution which the House of Com¬ 
mons had passed in its own favour. , 
The Resolution they passed asserting 
their power to make Amendments was ' 
just as strong, and in the same words as 
the Resolution which had been passed 
in a contrary sense by lids House. The/- 
said, with reason, ‘ for if they cannot 
amend, or abate, or revise a Bill in 
Parliament’—they said this, mind, m 
answer to the Commons, who declared 
that they could not amend, but might 
negative thi^whole—lhe}| said, ‘if we 
cannot amend, or abate, or alter in 
pail, by what conseijuence of icason 
can we enjoy the liberty to reject the 
whole T 

The right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
Irer for the University of Dublin last 
night showed himself a most unhappy 
i Clitic. He called our attention to the 
i condition of things in the United States. 

I In fact, he proved himself—only he did 
! not exactly understand what he was say¬ 
ing—he showed hirrijBclf to be strongly 
in favour of Americanising our institu-"^ 
tions in one respect. He said the Senate 
of the United States has the power not 
only of rejecting but of amending— 
which is quite true. When the founders 
of the American Republic were binding 
together the thirteen sovereign States in 
one great—and to be still ^eater— 
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’ combinatio*, they looked back natu¬ 
rally to the practice of the country fiom 
4>hich they were separating, to cleter- 
.■^Sine, or at least to learn, something 
i’ Irom our Parliamentary practice. They 
found that in England the Lords could 
not begin Monc)%lhlls, could not alter 
or amend tliem; but tlrat theoretically 
—because the matter had never been 
decided—theoretically tliey had pouer 
to reject. Put, then, what was the con¬ 
clusion >^viuh they came to? Tliey 
said the very same thing that the House 
of Lords had said iti the year 1671 — 

‘ It is perfectly childish to say that the 
House of Lords cannot alter, abate, or 
' increase, but yet shall be able to reject.’ 
They knew well that, althougli Iheix* was 
that theoretical right in England, yet, 
•practically, it had never been enforced, 

1 and they came to the conclusion that 
\ if they should give to their own Senate 
If power to reject, it would be necessary 

[ also to give them the power to amend; 
and at this very moment the Senate of 
,the United States might, not with that 
of responsibility of which the viglit 
hon. Gentleman is so fond, but with a 
real res])onsibility, every two members 
being the representatives of a particular 
sovereign Slate—that elected Senate tloes 
amend, and docs icject, and docs deal 
with finance in a inannej which has 
I never been pefmilted, nor e^en jiroposed 
I in this country, cxce])t in the exlia- 
ordinai-y speech to which wc have just 
listened. 

Seven years after the last date to which 
I have referred there arose aiiotlicr 
contest, in the course of w'hich a Reso¬ 
lution was passed. It is the strongest 
^ and most comprehensive Resolution that 
the House of Commons has ever passed 
‘ in relation to this subject. I will not 
\ go into any elaborate argument upon it, 
J but I will just read V, because it makes 
]Vie argument I am about to bring 
before the House more continuous and 
^ar. The House of Commons de¬ 
wed this; and it was not one of those 
Jden acts which the House of Com- 
)ns is now alleged to continually com- 
yj.; butiit was a Resolution drawn up 


by a committee specially appointed for 
that purpose—a Resolution specially 
considered and solemnly entered in the 
Jour nals of the House. It was in these 
w'ords,— 

‘ All .\ids and Supplies, and Aids to Hi.s 
Majesty from Parliament, arc tlie sole ' 
gifts of the Commons, and all bills for ; 
granting such Aids and Supplies are to ' 
begin with the Commons; and it is the I 
undoubted and sole ri^rt of the Commons ' 
to direct, limit, and appoint in such Bills ; 
the ends, pur[)oses, considerations, condi- | 
tions, limitations, and quaiitkations of I 
such grants, which ought not to be changed ; 
or altered by the House of Lords.’ } 

At this time, when Ore Louis had ' 
never pictcndcd to reject a Bill, it is [ 
probable that such .1 proposition was a ' 
thing that never entered into the head j 
of any Member of the House of Peers. ! 
1 will undertake to say it would bo 
difficult for any Member of this lloitse I 
to draw up a Resolution more compie- ' 
Itensive and conclusive as to tlic al)sc>- i 
lute control of the House of Commons ' 
than that of the year 1678, which 1 have 
just now read. t 

.Shortly afterw'ards, in the year ifxji, 
there is another Resolution which goes > 
minutely to the case before the I louse, 
and 1 beg the right hon. Genlleilicn’s 
attention to it. In that year a Bill was 
passed for appointing Comniissioneis ; 
to Examine the Public Accounts of the : 
Kingdom. The House of Louis ; 
amended, the House of Cornmoirs dis- i 
sented; and among the reasons wdijch 
the House of Commons gave was this— 
‘'I'hat in aids, and supplies, and grants, 
the Commons only do judge of the ne¬ 
cessities of the Crown.’ \Vliat are wc 
asked now ? \te are asked to take into 
partnership another judge of the neces¬ 
sities of the Crown. The House of 
Commons which for five hundte(> years, 
which, since the Kevoltrlion at least, 
has never withheld adequate Supplies 
from the Crown, is now to be uepre- 
ciated and defamed, as ij it had l)een 
guilty of scantily supplying the ^vants 
of the Crown’, and the House of Lords 
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is to be asked to do that which the 
House of Commons alone did in 1691, 
namely, to judge of the necessities of 
the Crown, and to make the Supply 
giea*ter than that which the House of 
Commons have believed to be sufficient. 
And, referring to that famous record of 
Henry the h'ouith, we find it slated 
there that ‘ all grants and aids arc made 
by the Commons, and arc only assented 
to by the Lords.’ 

A few years affbrvvaids, our fore¬ 
fathers weic concerned in a question 
about the paper duties, just as we aie 
at this time; only they managed it 
ijelter than we aic doing now. in tlic 
year 1699 they declared :— 

‘ It is an undcuhted right and privilcjrc 
of the Coninunis, that siicli aids ate to be 
given by such niediods, and with fiich 
provisions, as the Commons only shall 
think proper.’ 

But now wc are told that aids and pro- 
vi'^ions for the Crown aie to l-c rai-^ed 
by mctliods, not which the Commons 
think jnoper, l)ut wliich the Loids 
think j'loper in oupo-dlioii to the 
Commons. 

d'he House will perceive that I am 
very hoaise, and i am bony to Iroulde 
them witli other cases, in the year 
1700 lliei c was another question raised 
between the iw'o Houses: and the Com¬ 
mons to!d the Lords that they could 
not agree with their Amendment, atui 
tlicy again affiimed that 

‘All the Aids and Supplies gran'.ed to 
His Majesty in Parliament are the sole 
and entire gift of the Commons; and that 
it is the sole and undoubted nglit of the 
Cornnions to direct, limit, and appoint the 
ends, purpores, considerations, limitations, 
and qualifications of such grants.’ 

And jn ^702 there was another state- 
meat that ‘ the granting and disj^osing 
of all public moneys is the undoubted 
right of the Commons alone.’ 

Li the year 1719 they objected to a 
clause which the Lords had introduced; 
on llie ground that it levied a new sub¬ 
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sidy not granted by .the ^ommons, 

‘ which is the undoubted ana sole light 
of the Commons to grant, and from 
which they will never depart.’ I want | 
to ask llie House, or any icasonable^ 
man, if w e were discussing this question 
between the Amciicai^ Senate and the 
House of Repre>.enlaUves, or between 
the IwoChanibers of any foicignc(-untiy, 
to what conclusion would each one of 
us ncccssaiily come as to the puipose 
and object of all lliese declaiilions, to 
W'hich I have leferred, and wliich are 
only a poilion of tliose wliich aic to l e 
found in the Join mils of this House for 
the last five bundled years? Would 
)ou say that lliey lead to the conclusion 
that the House of Lords could ihiow 
out a ]*ill lej'.ealing a la.x of the\alue 
and magnitude of 1.300,000?. a-yeai ? 
Would )ou say that if they could j.ot 
abate a tax, or eonliiiue a lax, or limit I 
a tax. or dispose of a tax, or eonliol in } 
any way a lax. or even give advice to '< 
the Commons in icq'ccl ot a lax - could ' 
}()u say that nolw'Uhstandi.ig all that j 
which is clear and uiRU-niablt, ihiv j 
could, in the face of tliis House, lejcct^'l 
a Bill which lepenled a lax of 1.300.00,/. 
a-year, w itlioul violating 1 ailiamenlniy 1 
Usage, and nmning conliaiy to r.ll the j 
(leelaialions of ibis House for many 1 
cenluiicb? I tliink—and 1 put it be- I 
loie the Committee —aii(V if any hon. ! 
Gentleman has done me the honour to j 
lead the dialt Ktp<'ilwhicli I jnejiaicd, ' 
lie will Sec that 1 put before the Com- [ 
mitlec this long siting of Cases, aiid 
Resolutions, and Dcclaialiens, couched 
in language not ambiguous, not feeble, 
but in language clear and foicible, 
which could not Lc misiaken; and then 
1 wished to ask the Committee— as 1 
now ask the House—whnl was the end ; 
and object which the House of Com- > 
mons had in view fin these repeated^ 
declarations of their lights and opinions* i 
touching the granting of .Supplies, ai d j 
the im])osition of taxes uj)on tlie people ? | 
I should say that it was this-they eon- i 
firm and consecrate a practice of fi^e i 
hundied years, the piinciple which, till j 
within the last hour, 1 thougjjit every 1 
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I i860. 

, man in England admitted—the funda¬ 
mental aira unchangeable principle of 
the Government and Constitution of 
Wjlie Knglish people, that taxation and 

* fepresenlation are inseparable in this 
kingdom. 

lx‘t us look and see how these De* 
c’aiatioiis and Resolutions apply to this 
case. We are now in the )ear 
and for a long period we Iia\’e had no 
question of impojtance of thii naUiie; 
and we Jjegin to fancy that, after all. 
there is no great impoitance in such a 
question. We have long had our ])ei“ 
bonal liberties in this count) y—longer 
almost, in some classes of society, than 
history can tell; but ]ieo])le perhaps 
fancy that their personal liberty cannot 
be endangered by this matter. Mo; in 
this case we weie so contident of our 
j" ligiit and our power that we could not 
J comprehend any infringement of our 
^ lights. These paper-duties, 1 believe, 

1 were granted in the reign of Guecn 
I Anne; partly for revenue, and paitly for 
i other pui'poses; which pin poses. 1 jne- 
< sume, li.ad some effect in ])iocuring the 
i ^vjection of this Till by the Lords. It 
j was a tax to pievent tlie jmblicalion 
; and spicad of political inlormation. I 
1 an hon. Gentleman up tlicre in the 
h gallery who is very much astonished at 
i this; but he is not aware, piol.*ably, 

' that all whiclj 1 have slated is, if I am 
i not misinformed, in the Iheamble of 
I the Bill. Public opinion in those da)s 
^ allowed of vciy bad reasons being given. 

I '1 liey can be acted on now even when 
they arc not given. From the time of 
' Queen Anne, to the present lime, this 
paper-duty has ciippleil a very imjioitant 
industry. It has taxed all the tiades 

• which lequired large quantities of paper 
—such as those of Manchester, of Shcl- 
field, of Nottingham, of Birmingham, 

land elsewhere; bu^ more than that, it 
'^las very successfully done what Queen 
Anne’s Ministers wanted; it has 
I thieatened, and, to a large extent, it has 
I strangled the press of this country. 

I Within the last thiity years—and hon. 

1 Members on the opposite side of the 
i House ^presume by this time are be¬ 


coming conscious of it—new principles 
have become established in this count) y 
with regard to taxation on industry. 
New and wiser principles have been 
adopted, and not only adopted but es¬ 
tablished; and thcie are some very 
pow^crful defenders of ihcbc new pi inci- 
plcs whom I have the pleasure to sic 
opposite me to-night. 

The right hon. Gentleman the Mem¬ 
ber for.Sli oud has proceeded on the old 
mode of discussion when arguments arc 
not plentiful and facts are entiicly 
wanting. He has raised his old frieml, 
the hobgoblin aigiuncnt. and has liicd 
to show us that some fiigluful calamity 
must come upon us if this pnpei-duty be 
repealed: it is but a million-and-a- 
qiiaitcr. Docs any hon. Gentleman 
believe tlial our j'Jrospci ily or success— 
or that any vast intcicsl of this counliy 
—can possibly dcpciul on a millioii, 
more or less, in the gincial icvcnuc of 
the empire? A million is a million. 
[‘ Ileaiv’J 1 am glad to have said some¬ 
thing in which the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Leiccstcrshiic can coincide. 
Tliere is no Mcinl;cr who has laid more 
stress on the imixirlance of a million 
in the taxation of the jicoplc lhan*l 
have done; it is the lax of many 
villages, of many towns; and it ni.i!vts 
llic diileicnee sometimes l)cl\vcen»com- 
foit and desolation ; and ihcicfoic 1 am 
tlie last person who would luxlei value 
l!ie amount of a miliion of the piildic 
icvcnuc. But still 1 sliould be oidy 
making myself foolish, if 1 were to say 
that a million sterling—whether our 
taxation be 50,000,0:0/. as it was twenty 
years ago, or 70,000,000/. as it is now 
—was of the gigantic impoitance attri¬ 
buted to it by the light lion. Gentleman; 
for on this miUion, which wc had pro¬ 
vided a substitute for, bcfoie wc relieved 
the people of that million, lie founds his 
argument as to oiu* icckles^cjs, ]jic- 
cipitancy, and madncs% and drunken¬ 
ness—I think he added—at least it was 
to be inferred from what he said; for 
he made use of the converse, and spoke 
of sobriety. • 

The noble Lord the Member for the 
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City of London in his speech last night 
reviewed the course of events, and told 
us what we all knew, that within the 
recollection, 1 suppose, of almost the 
youngest Member of the House, there 
have been Excise duties on many other 
articles; I think, at one time, on 
candles; certainly at a later period on 
leather; I believe, since I came into 
this House, on glass; and, still more 
recently, on soap, '^"ell, all these Ex¬ 
cise duties have been abolished. Can 
you find a man, from John O’Groat’s 
to the Land’s End, who will not tell 
you that these reckless principles, 
applied to the repeal of these Excise 
duties, were not of essential benefit, not 
only to the particular trades most inte¬ 
rested, but to the great mass of the 
people, and to the industry by which 
your people live? 

Well, then, having followed for many 
years a course so beneficial, we come at 
length, in the year i860, to the repeal 
of the paper-duty, which was promised 
by the lloiise; which was recommended 
by the Government officers; which was 
called for by innumerable petitions; 
wl\jch was hoped for, I believe, by 
every person in the country who took 
an intelligent view of what was essential 
to aid the efibrts which Government 
are miking, by liberal grants every 
year, to promote the instruction of the 
people. This tax was 1,300,000/. It 
was a question whether sugar should J)e 
relieved to the extent of a million, tea 
of a million, or paper of a million: I 
am speaking in round numbers. The 
hon. Gentleman, not caring in the least 
about this reckless deficit, would evi¬ 
dently have preferred sugar or tea; but 
surely, as regards the question of the 
Supplies of the year, it -d^as equally a 
matter of indifference to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether the duty were 
taken ofl 5 t«a, or sugar, or paper. But 
the conclusion to. which he necessarily 
came was, that while in the cases of 
tea and sugar the relief was to the ex¬ 
tent of a million of taxation, in the case 
of paper it was toot only a relief to that 
amount % money, but it was a relief to 


a great industry, and to several other 
industries, whose prosperity must de¬ 
pend on an abundant and cheap supply , 
of paper. I speak with some know- ' 
ledge of the subject, and I have not the 
least doubt that the abolition of the 
paper-duty was a positive relief to the 
whole people of the country equal to 
double the relief which would have 
been afforded by a reduction equal in 
amount to the duly on the articles of 
tea and sugar. • 

But the question may be still more 
narrowed; and I beg the right hon. 
Gentleman’s particular attention—for it 
appears now that his hostility to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer renders 
him unable to understand the multipli¬ 
cation table, or anything else that is 
plain. If the paper-duty expired on the 
15th of August, the reduction of revenue 
between that time and the end of the 
financial year would probably not be 
more than 600,000/., but certainly would 
not exceed 700,000/. I am sorry Uie 
House did not take more economical 
advice in past years. But we are now j. 
come, according to the right hon. Gen- , 
tleman, to this extremity of our re- 
souices, that you cinnot take 700,000/.^ 
this year from an Excise which is stran¬ 
gling a great trade, and put an addi¬ 
tional halfpenjiy or penny on the in¬ 
come-tax, witifout bringing^about such 
a frightful state of things, that the Con¬ 
stitution itself and the usage of Parlia¬ 
ment must be violated, and we must ] 
bring in a foreign power to check us in 
our precipitous, reckless, and headlong 
career. 

It may be very far from the modesty 
which becomes a Member of this House, 
but I confess I am of opinion that the 
House of Commons is the best judge in 
this country of what is necessary for the 
trade, and also what fs required by the , 
financial condition of the countiy. Eirst 
of all, there are among us a good many 
sagacious men of all sorts. There are, 

. as I know, some very sagacious land- 
owners ; we found it very hard to beat 
them, even when they had a very 
bad. case. We have a veiy spacious 
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Ggntlemat down here who spoke to¬ 
night, and who, whatever be the ques- 
tion which comes before ns. always finds 
i^Uome very fitting object for his ineici- 
less and unscrupulous vilupci alien. \Vc 
know, many of us intimately, all the 
details connectell with these questions; 
in fact. I suppose, there is not a tiadc 
in this country of any importance or 
note that cannot find its representatives 
in this House. For many yeais past 
we hav? had the absolute control of 
questions of finance, and I undertake to 
declare, notwithstanding wliat the right 
hon. Gentleman has stated, that there 
is not a representative body in the world 
which during the last twenty years has 
done more in the way of financial and 
fiscal reforms w’ilh greater advantage 
to the people. And yet, at the end of 
that period,.when the triumplis of this 
House are to be found not in granite 
and bronze monuments, but in llie added 
comforts of the population, and in tlie 
increased and undoubted loyally of the 
people, you are now, forsooth, asked l)y 
the right hon. Gentleman to abdicate 
^your functions, and to invite 400 gentle¬ 
men, who are not traders, who have 
never been financiers, who do not pos-. 
^ss means in any degree cciualling your 
. own of understanding the question—you 
are to ask them to join .vour councils, 
and not only to advise, out to check, 
and even to control. 

It is one of the points which gave me 
most grief in regard to this question, 
that I have seen the House of Lords 
taking, of all cases, perhaps the w'oist 
that could possibly come before them, 
and inflicting suddenly, unexpectedly, 
and, in my opinion, groundlessly, moj^ 
harsh and cruel treatment on all the 
persons who were interested directly in 
^1 this question of Ibe paper-excise. We 
are asked now, in terms not ambiguous, 

* to overthrow the fabric which has grown 
up in this country, which has existed, 
and existed without damage, for at least 
500 years. By the Report of the right 
hon. Gentleman we find that as far back 
as the year 1640 the House 6f Com- 
' mons tiade this declaration, to which 

I ask the particular attention of Mem¬ 
bers of the present House. They said:— 

‘ Wc have bail unuitcrniptcd possession 
of this privilege’ [the privilege of th't un¬ 
disputed control over the taxation and 
finances of the country] ‘ever since the 
year 1.^07, confirmed by a multitude of 
precedents both before and after, not 
shaken by one precedent for these 300 
years.’ 

If that 1)6 so, it carries us back for a 
period of 520 years; and yet wc are 
asked to-night, n\ the most unlfiushing 
and audacious manner, to overthrow 
this magnificent and time-honoured 
fabric, and admit to powers, to wliich 
they have hilheito been unaccustomed, 
the hereditary branch of the I.cgislalure. 

Now, I say that the House of Lords 
in the course they have taken have com¬ 
mitted two offences, which 1 had much 
rather they had not committed, because 

I am not anxious that they should de¬ 
preciate themselves in the eyes of the 
people of this country. [A laugh.] If 
hon. Gentlemen opposite were as anxious 
that they should continue limited to 
their proper functions, doing all the 
good that it is possibly for them to do, 
and as little harm as possible, they 
would not laugh with an apparent un¬ 
belief in what 1 have just slated. • I say 
the House of Lords have not behaved 
even with fair honour towards the 1 louse 
of Commons in this matter. Every man 
of them who knew anything about what 
he w'as voting for knew that the House 
of Commons repealed the paper-excise, 
not merely because it wished to remit 
a million of taxes, but because it thought 
that to strangle a great industry was an 
injurious mode of raising revenue, and, 
therefore, it tfensferre<l that amount of 
taxation from the paper-excise to the 
income-tax. Then, I say if that were 
known in the House of Lord®, ^though 
they might have disapptoved the change, 
and might have thought it better if it 
had not been made, it was not an 
honourable treatment of this House; 
and further, if they had the power which 
the American Senate has, and wlfich the 
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right hon. and learned Gentleman wishes 
them to have, still it would not have 
been fair to this House to enact the ad- 
ditiojial penny on income, and to refuse 
to repeal the tax on paper. That is a 
question which every man can under¬ 
stand ; and I cannot believe that there is 
any Member of this House who does not 
comprehend it when put in that shape. 

But there is another thing in which 
the House of Lords have done wrong. 
They have trampled on the confidence 
and taken advantage of the faith of the 
House of Commons. • The right hon. 
Gentleman last night made a very curi¬ 
ous statement on this subject, which, if 
I were a Member of the House of Lords, 
I should be disposed to find fault with. 
He said;—‘ Why, what can you expect ? 
It vyas the laches of the House of Com¬ 
mons that gave the House of Lords the 
opportunity of doing what they have 
done.’ But, surely, if for 500 years the 
House of Lords has never done this,— 
if Since the Revolution, even with the 
search into precedents made by the 
Committee, not a single case which ap¬ 
proaches this can be discovered,—is the 
House of Commons blameable for think¬ 
ing that it was at least dealing with a 
House which would abide by the usages 
of the Constitution, and woidd not take 
advantage of the change which the 
House of Commons made for the public 
interest in the mode of imposing taxa¬ 
tion? Instead of certain taxes being 
imposed annually, or for short periods, 
by which the House held a constant 
control over them, they were made per¬ 
manent. The West India interest said 
they did not want their trade to be 
troubled and disturbed every year; and 
the sugar duties were made perpetual. 
But then are we alway* to treat the 
Lords as political burglars, and invent 
bolts, bars, locks, everything which may 
keep them from a possible encroach¬ 
ment on our rights? Must we treat 
them as men who, if you give them the 
siftallest opportunity, will come down 
upon you and do that which you wish 
them not to do ? If that be so, you 
I must i&uredly take certain precautions 


JULY 6, 

to prevent them from contimiing such 
a course. 

It is said that the Paper Duty Abo- > 
lition Bill was thrown out in the Upper ( 
House by a great majority. That is a T 
fact with which we are all well ac¬ 
quainted. I was talking recently to a 
Peer who gave an explanation of this, 
which I will venture to repeat. ‘ If,’ he 
said, ‘ the regular House of Lords, that 
is to say, the hundred Members who 
during the session really do transact the 
business, if they only had been in the 
House, the Paper Duties Repeal Bill 
would certainly have passed.’ That, 
however, happened which we all under¬ 
stand, and I have no objection to repeat 
the exact woi-ds used to me. ‘ About 
two hundred Members, who hardly ever 
come there, were let loose for the occa¬ 
sion.’ Most of them are unknown to 
the country as politicians, and they 
voted out this Bill by a large majority, 
with a chuckle, thinking that by doing 
so they were making a violent attack 
on the Ministry, and especially on the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. That is,j 
a House, recollect, in which three Mem- f 
bers form a quorum. I sometimes hear 
.complaints in this House that Ministers 
pass measures very late at night, wheil,’ 
perhaps, only fifty Members are present, 
of whom thirty are connected with the 
Government ^but in the HAise of Lords 
three form a quorum. Proxies may be 
used too; and these three Peers forming 
a quorum, with proxies in their pockets, 
are to dispose of great questions involv¬ 
ing 70,000.000/. of taxes raised from the 
industry of the people of this country. 
At ,all events, if the two hundred Peers 
who voted that night choose to come 
down on other occasions, there is no 
single measure of finance, however libe¬ 
ral or however much for the advantage 
of the people, that Aey would not re¬ 
ject, and thus frustrate the beneficial ? 
intentions of this House. 

But after all I have said I am going 
to make this admission, that the Lon^ 
of course can reject a Bill, and can als|0 
initiate a Bill if they like. If it were 
not so late (and the Lords like to gett 
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away al*)ut seven) — if it were not 
so late, the Lords might to-night 
bring in a Bill levying a lax or voting 
t money for the service of the year, and 
they can also reject any Bill you may 
send up to them. They are omnipotent 
within the fou# walls of their House, 
just as we are within the four walls of 
this House. But if they take their 
course, one contrary to the general 
practice of that House and of Parlia¬ 
ment, k becomes us to consider what 
course we will take. We cannot com¬ 
pel them to make any change; but we 
may ourselves take any course that we 
please, and we may at least offer them 
the opportunity of altering the course 
they have taken. 

My opinion is that it would have 
been consonant with the dignity of this 
House* wholly apart from the ques¬ 
tion of 1,300,000/. a-year, or of 700,000/. 
the sum for this year, to have passed 
another Bill to repeal the papei-<luty. 

If that had been a duly which 1 con¬ 
sidered not the best to repeal, 1 still 
. should have laid aside all partiality for 
>a particular tax. The question before 
us is of far more importance than the 
maintenance or abolition of any parti* 
^ular tax. There can be nothing more 
perilous to the country, or more fatal 
to tlie future character ^f this House, 
than that %e should dd anything to 
impair and lessen the powers we have 
received from our predecessors. 1 un¬ 
derstand there are other sums amount¬ 
ing to about 1,500,000/. or 2,000,000/. 
which have yet to go up to the House 
of Lords, Now, if the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government, acting up 
to his position, which 1 think he has 
failed to do in this matter, had asked 
us, not on the ground (for that is a low 
ground) that the paper-duty was the 
[ best duty to repeal, but on the groimd 
that as the House of Commons have 
come to that decision they should abide 
by it; but if he had asked us to pass an¬ 
other Bill, with an altered date, per¬ 
haps, and sent it up again to the House 
of Lords, he woula have given them the 
opportanity of reconsidering their deci- 

sion: and my full belief is that a course 
like this, taken without passion and 
without collision, would have been met 
in a proper temper by that Houses this 
difficulty would have been got over, and 
in all probability both Houses for the 
future would have proceeded more regu¬ 
larly and easily than they are likely to 
do under the plan proposed by the 
noble Lord. 

Having staled l^iat I shall leave the 
questions of these Resolutions, I say 
there is no reason whatever in the argu¬ 
ments which have been used why this 
duty should have beeft maintained, or 
why it was perilous to remit it. Its 
repeal was consistent with the policy of 
the Whigs before Sir Robert Teel came 
into power, with the policy of Sir Robert 
Reel’s Government, of Lord Derby’s 
Government, of Lord John RusseU’s 
Governmejit, of Lord Aberdeen's Go¬ 
vernment, of l^rd Palmerston’s Govern¬ 
ment, of Lord Derby’s last Government, 
and of the existing Government. The 
policy of the repeal of the paper-duty 
is the recognized policy of this House, 
and it is the admitted interest of this 
country. Then, why, unless it be for a 
party triumph, unless it be to attack a 
i)ailicular Minister, wny is tliis question 
of 700,000/. this year, and less than 
double that sum in future year^ raised 
to an importance whi9h docs Jiot belong 
to it ? and why. for the sake of a ])arly 
triumph, are the great interests con¬ 
nected with it to be damaged and tor¬ 
tured, as they now are, by the action of 
one House of Parliament ? 1 am told 
there arc Members of this House who 
would not support the (government in 
this course, and I should certainly 
hardly expect that all the Gentlemen 
on the benches opposite would lend it 
their sanction. Yet I doubt whether if 
the noble Lord at the head of the Go¬ 
vernment were to act in tlfc manner I 
have indicated, the ffteat majority of 
them would be induced, upon reflection, 
to adopt the policy which they have 
pursued with respect to these Resolu¬ 
tions, and whether the House jf Com¬ 
mons would not have passed a second 
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Bill even by a larger majority than that 
by which we passed the last. 

There is a rumour that some Gentle¬ 
men Bn this side of the House object to 
such a course of proceeding, and hon. 
Gentlemen opposite have, perhaps, on 
that account been led to take up a line 
of action upon this question in which 
they otherwise could not hope to suc¬ 
ceed. An hon. Gentleman behind me, 
from whom I shou’d have expected 
1 something better, said only last night, 

: in speaking of the Chancellor of (he 
1 Exchequer, that he was a reckless and 
I unsafe Finance Minister. That obscr- 
j vation he no doubt confined to the 
question of the repeal of the paper-duty; 
but I cannot forget that in 1853 wc had 
the same Chancellor of the Exchequer 
as to-day, and that it was asseited then 
also that he had committed great errors. 
[Cheers from the Opposition.] Yes; 
hut your Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was not in olficc long enough to per¬ 
petrate any great mistakes. Not long 
after that right hon. Gentleman acceded 
t <5 office, he brought in a Budget which 
the House of Commons rejected; and 
upbn the next occasion on which he 
proposed one, he Joimd it necessary to 
shift the burden of responsibility to the 
shoulders of his successor. Butin 1853, 
when Idle right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the JJnivcrsily of Oxford 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer, I put 
it to those among us who were then 
Members of this House, whether it is 
not the fact that the strength of the 
Government of I^ord Aberdeen, of which 
he was a Member, was not mainly to 
be attributed to his dealing with the 
taxation of the country in a manner 
which met with universa]. approbation 
out of doors ? 

We come now to the present year, 
and while I do not wish to depreciate 
the pophlaVity, or the character, or the 
I ability of the ndble Lord at the head 
j of the Government, or any of his col- 
1 leagues, still I undertake to say that the 
I power and authority which his Ad- 
1 ministrj^ion has acquired during the 
I present session, it has gained mainly as 


the consequence of the benelfcial pro¬ 
positions which the Chancellor of the I 
Exchequer has made, I heard some¬ 
body last night—I am not quite sure it ' 
was not the right hon. Gentleman below 
me to-night — talk of the House of 
Commons having been ^-partly cliarmed 
and partly coerced into the acceptance 
of these propositions. But if that be so, 
and if we have proved ourselves to be 
soft-headed children who could be s6 
swayed, I must say it appears to me 
very strange that such should be the 
case; for 1 think the House of Com¬ 
mons has upon the contrary sliown 
wonderful indejjendence, and has proved 
itself to lie extremely free from all those 
tics, ihe acting in accoi dance with which 
usually enables a Government to con¬ 
duct the business of a session with 
success. Be that, however, as it may, 

I repeat that the Budget of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchc([ucr, when it was laid before the 
country, was received throughout all 
the great seats of industry, and among 
the fanners too—for it tended to benefit 
them as well as the inhabitants of 
towns—with universal approbation. 

• The right hon. Gentleman below , 
has been indulging himself to-night, in 
accordance with his custom, in con¬ 
demning the R'cnch Tieaty^,and I must 
say we have Ticaid a great deal upon 
that subject since it was first nmoted in 
this House. We have had it com¬ 
mented upon by a great journal in this 
country, whose motives I will not at¬ 
tempt to divine, but whose motto must, 

I think, be that which Pascal said ought 
to have been adopted by one of the 
ancients — ‘Omnia pro tempore, sed 
nihil pro veritate,’—which being trans¬ 
lated, may be rendered—‘ Everything 
for the 2 'imes. but i^pthing for truth.' 
We have had, in short, every description i 
of falsehood propounded with respect 
to this Treaty. The right hon. Gen-) 
tleman below me has not hesitattAl 
to-night to give currency to represer^tla- 
tions with respect to it which are wlv.olly 
inaccurate, and to which, if I werer- not 
here, I would apply a still sl^Yonger 
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term, did not the right bon. Gcntle- 
, man say our manufacturers were—I 
A forget the word—plaintiffs—no, sup- 
T plianls in the antechamber of the Km- 
jicror of the French? The statement 
is one, I can tell him, which is wholly 
untrue; nay, ftiorc,—and I may say 
that with tl)e exception of some light 
hon. Gentlemen sitting on the Treasury 
bench, liiere is no one more competent* 
to givc^an opinion on the subject Ilian 
myself, for reasons with which the 
House is of course acquainted.—I tell 
the right hon. Gentleman that nothing 
can exceed the good faith and the 
liberality with which that whole ques¬ 
tion is being treated by the Commis¬ 
sioners of tlie French Government. 
I would have him know that they arc 
as anxious as our Commissioners that 
a great trade between Fngland and 
France should spiing iij); and 1 will 
add that in the case of nations and Go- 
v'emments in amity one with the other, 
W'hose representatives are endeavouring 
. in all fairness and frankness to extend 
[ the commerce between both, he is neither 
a statesman nor a patiTjt who seeks to 
depreciate in the eyes of his countrymen 
^he instrument by which it is lioped 
these results will I 5 e accomplished, and 
who thus docs his utmost to pi event its 
success. 

I come now to ask the House what 
is this reform in the tariff introiluccd by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Kxchequer, by wliich you 
are so frightened? Is it something 
novel ? The right hon. Gentleman 
below me says it is a scheme both new 
and gigantic in its proportions, and 
fatal in its principle. 1 was speaking 
last week to an hon. Member for a 
south-western county who sits on the 
benches opposite^ and he s))okc in terms 
of exultation to me cf the success of 
late years of that brandy of industry in 
which you are peculiarly interested. 
Is it honest, then, that you should make 
such acknowledgments and not consent 
to extend further the piinciples which 
the \^ole country has pronounced to 
be sound and beneficial ? We boast of 


the freedom of our commerce. That 
commerce has more than doubled since 
I had first the honour of a seat in tliis 
House. When, therefore, you *now 
attack, through the Chancellor of the 
Fxchequer, principles, the adoption of 
which has wrought this great good, 
you are not, in my opinion, pursuing a 
course which will enhance your reputa¬ 
tion with the country which you ]no- 
fess to represent. /J'here is not, I con¬ 
tend’, a man who labours and sweats 
for liis daily bread; there is not a 
woman living in a cottage, who strives 
to make her liumblc Borne Iiappy and 
comfortable for her husliand and her 
children, to whom the wonls of the 
Chancellor of the Fxchcfjuer have not 
brought hope, and to whom his mea¬ 
sures, which have been defended with 
an eloquence few can equal, and with a 
logic none can contest, have not ad¬ 
ministered consolation. I ajijieal to tlie 
past and present condition of the 
country, and 1 ask you, solemnly, to 
oppo.se no obstacle to the rcaliicalion of 
those great and good princijilcs of legis¬ 
lation. 

1 will not enter further into this ques¬ 
tion. 1 am unable frgm physical causes 
to speak with clearness, and 1 am afraid 
1 must have somewhat pained those 
who have heard me. I must, Ifowevcr, 
repeat my regret that the noble Vi^- 
coimt at the licad of the CJovernmenl 
has not shown more courage in this 
matter than he appears to me to have 
exhibited, and tliat the House of Com¬ 
mons has not evinced more self-respect. 
I fear this session may as a consccjuence 
become memorable as that in which, 
for the first lime, the Commons of 
England has surrendered a light which 
for 500 years they had maintained un¬ 
impaired. I, at least, and those who 
act with me, will be clear from any 
participation in this; we fhtJl be free 
from the shame whith must indelibly 
attach to the chief actors in these pro¬ 
ceedings. I piotestcd against the oider 
of reference which the noble Lord pro¬ 
posed. though I sat Ind lalyured on 
the Committee with earnest fidelity on 
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behalf of the House of Commons. I 
have felt it an honour to sit in this 
House up to this time, and I hope that 
hererfter the character of this House 
will not be impaired by the course 
which is about to be taken. I have 
endeavoured to show to my country- 
rpen what I consider to be almost the 
treason which is about to be committed 


against them. I have refused to dis¬ 
honour the memory of such Members 
as Coke and Selden, and Glanville and j 
Pym; and, if defeated in this straggle, 

I shall have this consolation, that I have 
done all I can to maintain the honour 
of this House, and that I have not 
sacrificed the interests which my con¬ 
stituents committed to my care. 


> 
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HOUSE OE COMMONS, MAY 3, 1864. 

From Hansard, 

[Spoken on Mr. Ewart's Motion for the i^bolition of the Punishment of Death.] 


I SH.\LL not, after the discussion which 
has tdken place, and which has been, 
1 think, almost all on one side, take up 
the time of the House by making a 
speech. But the right hon. Clentleman 
(Sir George Grey) has said something 
which 1 am obliged to contest to some 
extent. He has quoted the opinions of 
Judges upon this question, and he has 
laid, I think, more stress upon those 
opinions than they generally deserve. 
I think, if there is one thing more 
certain than another, it is this — that 
every amelioration of the ciiminal code 
of this cointry has becfticarricd against 
the opinion of the majority of the Judges. 
And I may on this point (juotc the 
opinion of an emineiit Irish Judge, who, 
I believe, is still living, and with whom 
I had some conversation in Ireland 
about fifteen years ago. The con¬ 
versation turned on this very question. 
He said, ‘Beware of the Judges. If 
Parliament had acted on the opinion 
of the Judges, we should have been 
hanging now for forgery, for horse¬ 
stealing, and fol I know not how many 
other offences for which capital punish¬ 
ment has long been abolished.' 

Now the right hon. Gentleman pro¬ 
poses to have a Commission, as I under¬ 
stand, instead of a Committee. There 
was an inconsistency in his speech, I 
'^loitght, on that point; for at first he 


seemed to say that the question, whether 
capital punishment should be continued 
or be abolished, was not one which a 
Committee of this House was fitted to 
consider; but towards the close of his 
speech he moderated that by admitting 
that some of the points referred to in 
the Amendment, which is, I suppose, to 
be agreed to, might be considered by a 
(Commission. 1 will undertake to say 
that if he were to inquire in every civi¬ 
lized country in the^world where there 
is a lepresenlative legislative assembly, 
lie would find that the changes which 
had been made in their laws have been 
made invariably in conseqiynce of in¬ 
quiries instituted by those Chambers and 
carried on by means of Committees 
formed amongst their members. 

I admit that the bulk of the Com¬ 
mittees of this House arc not fairly con¬ 
stituted. I served very assiduously on 
Committees for the first ten or fifteen 
years after I became a Member of this 
House, and^ I did not find out till about 
the year 1850 or 1853 that a Committee 
was generally of no use; and from that 
time to this I have avoided, in nine 
cases out of ten, when *l 4 iave been 
applied to, sitting upon a Committee. 
But that observation refers principally 
to questions where political interests are 
concerned. When, hpwever, you come 
to a question of this naturci^where we 
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should necessarily take the opinion of 
Judges, to whom the right hon. Gentle¬ 
man pays *so much attention, and of 
those men of whose great authority he 
has ^oken, and of a great many other 
I men who are not wedded to existing 
1 systems, and of men who could give 
I us the facts with regard to other coun¬ 
tries, I say that a Committee of this 
House, so far at any rate as obtaining 
evidence is concerned, I think would be 
1 equal to any tribund, or any court of 
: inquiry, which the rii^rt hon. Gentleman 
could establish. 

The right hon. Gentleman has led 
the House awa)*a little from the main 
question. The main rjueslion proposed 
by my hon. Friend the Member for 
l)umfries is whether capital punishment 
should be retained or a!K>libhcd. The 
right hon. Gentleman has led the House 
into a discussion of a question some¬ 
what personal to himself—in connection 
wi.h recent cases. I know the right 
hon. Gentleman was justified in what 
he said in reference to the position 
which he holds in the performance^of 
his painful duties with regard to the 
execution of the criminal law. Ihit 
that ts not exactly what is wanted—this 
Motion was not brought forward’for 
that purpose. 

I think the House would agree with 
great ulfenimity if the right hon. Gentle¬ 
man would introduce a Bill proposing 
certain chAges at which he has hinted. 
This country lias always been the most 
barbarous of all civilized nations in its 
punishments; and at this moment is the 
most barbarous still, notwithstanding 
what the right hon. Gentleman said 
about the punishment of death being 
inflicted only for the crime of mur¬ 
der. But did he not afterwards tell 
the House that this crime 6f murder is 
a net which includes cases as different 
in their quality as in their guilt and in 
their con»eqhences to society, as the 
difference betweeif the lowest class of 
murder which the law now includes and 
the pettiest larceny which is punishable 
before a single m^strate. Yet all these 
are part ^ the same list of crimes, and 


if a jury does its duty—that is what is 
always said, as if a jury had*no other 
duty but inexorably to send a man to 
the scaffold—if a jury will find a ver- ; 
diet of guilty, the punishment is death, 
unless the right hon. Gentleman, impor¬ 
tuned by a number of persons, or having 
examined into the cash himself, will 
interfere to save the unfortunate wretch 
from the gallows. 

There can be no doubt whatever that 
if capital punishment be retaii)^d, an 5 
if it be absolutely necessary that there 
should be a crime called murder to 
which capital punishment attaches, it is 
no less necessary that there should be, 
as there are in some other countries, 
three or four degrees of manslaughter, 
and that for the highest degree of man¬ 
slaughter there should be the highest 
kind of secondary punishment, and that 
the power should be placed in the hands 
of the jury of determining what should 
be the particular class in which the 
criminal should be placed. There is 
no doubt that this is necessary to be 
done. I think Voltaire—who said a 
good many things that were worth re- ' 
membering—remarked that the English 
were the only people who murdered 
by law. And Mirabeau, when in this< ► 
counliy, hearing of a number of persons 
who liad been hanged on a certain 
morning, said,' The English nation is 
the most merciless of any mat I have 
heard or read of.’ And at this very 
moment, when 'We have struck off 
within the last fifty years at least a 
hundred offences which were then 
capital, we lemain still in this matter 
the most merciless of Christian countries. 

If anybody wishes to satisfy himself 
upon this point let him take those late 
cases in which the right hon. Gentleman 
has had so much trouble. Take the 
case of Townley; ta’.e the case of 
Wright; take the case of Hall at War¬ 
wick ; and 1 \yiU take the liberty of 
repeating—what I said to the right non. 
Gentleman when I was permitted to see 
him on the case of the convict Hall— 
that there is not a country in Europe, 
nor a State among the Free Stales <0 
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America, ^in which either of those 
criminals would have been punished 
\ with death. Yet we liave ^^one on 
/ leaving the law as it is; and the right 
‘ hon. Gentleman, to my utter astonish¬ 
ment, every time this question has been 
discussed, has given us very much the 
same speech as he has addressed to us 
to-night: he has repeated the same 
arguments for continuing a law which 
drives him to distraction almost every 
time lie^tas to administer it. 

I am surprised that the right hon. 
Gentleman, who has had to face the 
suffering which has been brought on 
him by this law, has never had the 
courage to come to this House and ask 
it fairly to consider, in the light of the 
evidence which all other Governments 
and the laws of all other countries afford, 
whether the time has not come when 
this fearful punishment maybe abolished. 
The right hon. Gentleman says the 
punishment is so terrible that it will 
deter offenders from the commission of 
crime. Of course it is terrible to one 
just standing upon the verge of. the 
grave; but months before, when the 
Clime is committal, when the passion 
is upon the criminal, the punishment is 

no avail whatsoever. 1 do not think 
it is possible to say too much against 
the argument that because this is a 
dreadful pvAishment, it 1? very efficient 
to deter a criminal from the commission 
of Clime. 

As the right hon. Gentleman proposes 
to give a Commission, I shall not trouble 
the House with some observations that 
I had intended to make. There are, 
however, two or three cases which have 
not been mentioned, and which I should 
like to bring under the notice of the 
House. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Dumfries refeged to Russia. Russia 
C I is a country in which capital punish- 
'ments have for almost a hundred years 
been unknown. I was reafling yesterday 
a very remarkable Report of a Com¬ 
mittee of the Legislature of the State 
of New York, written in the year 1841. 
It states that the Empress Elizabeth 
detenr#ned that for twenty years there 


should be no capital punishments in 
Russia. The Empress Catherine, in 
giving her instructions for the new 
Grand Code, stated her opinion upon 
the subject in these woids:— * 

‘ Experience shows that the frequent re¬ 
petition of capital punishment has never 
yet made men better. If, therefore, I can 
show that in the’ ordinary stale of society 
the death of a citizen is neither useful nor 
necessary, I shall hsye pleaded the cause 
of humanity with success.* 

She then says what 1 think is worthy 
of hearing:— • 

‘ When the laws bear quiet and peaceful 
sway, and under a form of goveinrnent 
approved by the united voices of the 
nation, in such a state there can be no 
necessity for taking away the life of a 
citizen.’ 

The exception is in the case of some 
great j)olitical offender whose incarcera¬ 
tion might not destroy his power of 
doing mischief; and I believe that since 
the* enactment of this law there have 
been only two cases of persons who have 
been put to death by law in Russia, ajicl 
that jthese have been cases arising out 
of circumstances of a* political and in¬ 
surrectionary character. Count Segur, 
the French Ambakador at St. J'cteis- 
burgh, states that-the Empress Catherine 
said to him— 

‘We must punish crime without imitating 
it. The punishment of death is rarely any¬ 
thing but a useless barbarity.’ 

In reporting this to the French Govern¬ 
ment, Count S6gur stated that under the 
mildness of the law murders were very 
rare in Russia. 

My hon. Friend the Member for 
Dumfries referred to the case of Tus¬ 
cany, where it is well known that for a 
lifetime capital punishment* hjs never 
been inflicted. In the*case of Belgium, 
to which reference was made by the 
learned Member for Tiverton, as one 
of the most remarkable, I think the 
right hon. Gentleman wfts not successful 
in getting rid of his figures. It Happens, 
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as I understand, that the law in Belgium 
does not prohibit capital punishments; 
but the result of omitting to inflict 
capital punishment has been so satis¬ 
factory that now the law is literally 
obsolete, and that capital punishment 
is never inflicted. Take then the case 
of Bombay, which is of a very striking 
character. We have the evidence from 
the pen of Sir James Mackintosh, who 
says,— ^ 

* It will appear that the capital crimes 
committed during the last seven years 
(1804 to 1811) ^vith no capital executions, 
have in proportion to the population not 
been much more than a third of those 
committed in the first seven years (1756 
to 1763) when forty-seven persons suffered 
death.’ 

He adds,« 

‘ The intermediate periods lead to the 
same results.’ 

The House ought to bear in mind, 
that to us who have examined this ques¬ 
tion for many years, no fact is more 
clearly demonstrated than this—there 
ismo country in the world, be it a great 
empire or be it a small state, where the 
law has been made milder and capital 
punishment has been abolished,in which 
there ?s any proof that murders have 
been more frequent, and the security of 
life in the slightest degree endangered. 
If that be so —if I could convince every 
Member of this House that the abolition 
of capital punishment would not cause 
more murders than the average of the 
last ten years—if all that would be 
left would be that those ten or twelve 
wretches who are publicly strangled 
every year would l>e living in some 
prison, or engaged in sorrie labour with 
a chance of penitence, and with life not 
suddenly cut off by law—is there a man 
in this Kofise—I speak not of party, or 
to one side or Ae other—who would 
dare to demand that we should still 
continue these terrible punishments ? 

There was, not long ago, in this 
House, a verferable old Gentleman 
who represented the University of 


Oxford, who constantly quoted in the 
discussion on this subject a certain 
verse of a certain chapter in the Bookv 
of Genesis. I am very glad that in the* 
seven or eight years that have elapsed 
since this question was last discussed, 
we have advanced so «far that nobody 
has now brought forward that argu¬ 
ment. We have discussed it to-night 
by the light of proved experiments, of 
facts, and of reason. Seeing what Irtis , 
been done in this country by tffe ameli¬ 
oration of the Criminal Code, and what 
has been done in all other countries, is 
there any man with one particle of 
sense or the power of reason who 
believes that human life in this country 
is made more secure because ten or 
twelve men are publicly put to death 
every y€»r? , 4 

The security of human life does not :| 
depend upon any such miserable and ’ 
barbarous provision as that. The secu- , 
rity for human life depends upon the , 
reverence for human life; and unless 
you can inculcate in the minds of your 
people a veneration for that which God^ 
only has given, you do little by the J 
most severe and barbarous j)enaUies to 
preserve the safety of your citizens. 
you could put down what it is that 
secures human life in figures and esti¬ 
mate it at loo, how much of it is to 
be attributed* to your savsfge law, and 
how much of it to the reverence for 
human life implanted or existing in the 
human soul? No doubt 5 or 10 out 
of the 100 may be owing, for aught I 
know, to the influence of the law; but 
90 or 95 per cent, is owing to that 
feeling of reverence for human life. 
Whenever you hang a man in the face 
of the public under the circumstances • 
to which we are so actustomed in this j 
country, if you do in Oie slightest degree ‘ 
deter from crime by tne shocking nature 1 
of the punishment, I will undertake to 
say that you tJy so much—nay, by much 
more—weaken that other and greater 
security which arises from the reverence ’ 
with which human life is regarded. 

Since the notice of this Motion was ; 
given by my hon. Friend I l 5 )ok the ’ 
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liberty of*writing to the Governors of 
I three of the States of America in which 
*, capital punishment has for several years 
r been abolished; and, with the permis¬ 
sion of the House, I will read extracts 
from the answers which I have re¬ 
ceived. I thinl* they are important in 
a discussion of this nature when we are 
attempting to persuade doubtful and 
timid people that we are not proposing 
a* rash or dangerous change. In the 
State o^Rhode Island, one of the small 
States of America, with a population of 
not more than 200,000, capital punish¬ 
ment has been abolished. The Go¬ 
vernor, the Hon. J. Pye Smith, writing 
from the Executive Department, March 
21, 1864, says:— 

* I. The death penalty was abolished 
in this State in the year 1852. 2. I do 
not think its abolition has had any etfect 
upon the security of life. Is the law 
against the death penalty sustained by the 
public opinion of the State? Very de¬ 
cidedly. 4. Are convictions and punish- 
^ ments more certain than before the change 
\'was made? I think they are. 5. What 
'' is the punishment now inflicted on such 
criminals as were formerly punished with 
f^eath? Imprisonment for life at hard 
labour. 1 have conversed with our Supreme 
Judge, State attorney, and warden of the 
Slate prisot^^ and they support my own 
established views upon the subject.’ 

In a second letter, dated April 4, and 
which I received a few days ago, he 
says:— 

‘ Our present able Chief Justice says 
“Although opposed to the present law 
when passed, 1 am equally opposed to a 
change in it until the experiment has been 
tried long enough to satisfy us that it has 
failed. I am clearly of opinion that the 
present state of t^ie law is sustained by 
public opinion, and I believe it will con¬ 
tinue to be until it is satisfactorily shown 
that crimes against life have been consider¬ 
ably increased in consequence of it. My 
observation fully justifies me in saying that 
conviction for murder is far more certain 
now in proper cases than when death was 
the pu^shment of it.”' 
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Here is the answer which I received 
from the Hon. Austin Blair, the Go¬ 
vernor of the State of Michigan:— 

‘Executive Office, Lancing, 

‘ March 25, 1864. 

‘ X. The death penalty for murder was 
abolished March l, 1847, when the re¬ 
vised statutes of 1846 went into effect. 
2. Life is not considered less secure than 
before; murders are probably less frequent 
in proportion to pof^lation. Twenty years 
ago the population of the State was 
300,000, and we have now a population 
of about 900,000. Then it was chiefly 
agricultural, and now we have mines of 
copper, iron, coal, &c., bringing into 
proximity dissimilar classes, and increasing 
the probabilities of frequent crime. Before 
the abolition of the death penalty, murders 
were not unfrequent, but convictions were 
rarely or never obtained. It became the 
common belief that no jury could be found 
(the prisoner availing himself of the com¬ 
mon law right of challenge) which would 
convict. Since the abolition there have 
been in seventeen years thirty-seven con 
victions. 3. There can be no doubt that 
public opinion sustains the present law and 
is against the restoration of the dAth 
penalty. 4. Conviction and punishment 
are now much more certain than before 
the change was made. Murder Requires 
a greater amount of proof than any other 
crime, and it is found practically that a 
trial for murder excites no very unusual 
interest.’ 

It, therefore, does not make a hero of 
the criminal. The letter proceeds:— 

‘ 5' The punishment now is solitary 
confinement at hard labour for life. Since 
1861 this class, of prisoners have been em¬ 
ployed as other prisoners, as it was found 
difficult to keep them at work in cells with¬ 
out giving them tools, and there was danger 
of their becoming insane. The reform has 
been successfully tried, and istioHonger an 
experiment.' 

The last letter is from the Hon. J. S. 
Lewis, the Governor of Wisconsin, and 
is dat^ Madison, March 29,1864:— 

‘ The evil tendency of public executions, 
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the great aversion of many to the taking 
of life rendering it almost impossible to 
obtain jurors from the more intelligent 
portipn of the community, the liability of 
the innocent to suffer so extreme a penalty 
and be placed beyond the reach of the 
pardoning power, and the disposition of 
courts and juries not to convict, fearing 
the innocent might suffer, convinced n.c 
that this re’.ic of barbarism should be 
abolished. The de;^th penalty was re¬ 
pealed in 1853. No legislation has since 
re-established it, and the people find them¬ 
selves equally secure, and the public more 
certain than before. The population in 
I 1S5O was 305,000; in i-iGd it was 
i 775,000. With this large increase of 
' population we might expect a large in¬ 
crease of criminal cases, but this docs not 
appear to be the case/ 

If )ou take these two States of Wis¬ 
consin and Michigan, which have been 
settled at a comparatively recent date, 
you will sec that it was highly probable, 
as they are on the outskiits of advanc¬ 
ing civilization, that crimes of violence 
would not be uncommon. But here, 
wi^h the abolition of tliis punishment, 
crimes and violci^cc are not more com¬ 
mon tjian before; people arc just as 
secure, the law is uplield by ])ublic 
opinioh, and the elected Governors of 
three States, after the experience of 
these years, are enabled to write me 
letters like these, so satisfactoiy and so 
! conclusive w’ith regard to the effect of 
i the experiment as it has been tried with 
i them. 

i The special cases that have been men- 
; tioned to-night with regard to execu¬ 
tions have not been by any means the 
most fearful that have occurred. There 
was a case last year at 'Chester of so 
revolting a nature that I should be 
afraid to state the details to the House. 
I -think H ts hardly conceivable that a 
Christian gentlefnan, a governor of a 
gaol, and a clergyman, another Chris¬ 
tian gentleman, should be concerned in 
such a dreadful catastrophe as then took 
place. Sir, if ^here be fiends below, 
how it^iust rejoice them to discover 


that, after the law of genthness and 
love has been preached on earth for 
eighteen hundred years, such a scene , 
as that could be enacted in our day in * 1 
one of the most civilized and renowned 
cities of this country. And these are 
cases which will happen again if this 
law remains; and all the difficulties 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
alluded to to-night and on previous oc¬ 
casions ate difticuUies inseparable frtAn 
lire continuance of this punishm’'ent. 

The right hon. Gentleman has re¬ 
ferred to one or two cases; the noble 
l.ord opposite (Lord Henry Lennox) 
has likewise referred to one or two. 
I'he case at Glasgow, the case at Derby, 
the recent case in London, and the 
recent case at Warwick, are cases which 
move whole populations; and^ if that 
be so, how can any man argue that this 
law is in a satisfactory stale, or that 
this ]mnishmcut can be widely and bene- ^ 
ficially administered and executed in this 
counliy V Parliament, unfortunately— 
we need not disguise it, and 1 will not 
at any rate conceal it—I’arliament has, 
been very heedless upon this question. ^ 
Secretaries of State have gone on fiom 
year to year in the performance of thch 
duties with great pain to tlicmselvesT 
and yet they have never had tlie courage 
to ask Parliftm^nt to consider whether tlie 
system might'’not be entireiy abolished. 
Does not every man now feel that it is 
in opposition to the sentiment of what 
I will call—and I think 1 may say it 
without disparaging anybody—the most 
moral and religious population of this 
country, the men who have led the ad¬ 
vance during the past century in every 
contest that we have had with ignorance, 
and crime, and cruelty, in whatsoever 
shape it has shown itself? And every 
clay they are becoming more and more 
estranged from the spirit and operation i 
of this law. 

Whenever fnerc are paragraphs float¬ 
ing about in the newspapers that on the 
15 th or the a 5 th of such a month such 
an one is to meet his doom for some 
crime, however foul, there is in every 
city, in every parish, and in/almost 
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every houA in this country where there 
is any regard to humanity and to Chris- 
Atianity, a feeling of doubt as to whether 
' this law is right, and a feeling of disgust 
! and horror amongst hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of the best portion of our people. 
Now, merciful UwS arc, in my opinion, 
the very highest testimony to any Go¬ 
vernment, as I likewise think that they 
are the highest blessing a people can 
enjoy. 1 believe they give secuiity to 
a Government, and they soften and 
humanise the people. All the steps 
that have been taken in this direction 
have been so successful, that I wonder 
that even the hon. gentleman the late 
Lord Mayor of London should not him¬ 
self have come to the conclusion that 
after all wc could still sleep comfort¬ 
ably im our beds if men were not 
hanged; and that, if the law were 
gentle and merciful whilst it was just, 
we should find gradually growing up 
in the minds of all classes a greater dis¬ 
like to crime and violence, and a greater 
reverence for human life. 

Benjamin Franklin, a great authority 
on matters of this nature, said that the 
virtues are all parts of a circle; that 
^Ijjhatever is humane is wise: whatever 
is wise is just; and whatever is wise, 
just, and humane, will be found to be 
the true ii^terests of S<j^tes, whether 
criminals or foreign enemies are the 
objects of their legislation. Would any 
one of us like to go back to the bar¬ 
barism of that time when Charles 
Wesley wrote a note to the celebrated 
and excellent John Fletcher, the Vicar 
of Madeley, in 1776? We were then 
trying to keep the empire together, and 
neglecting this great work at home. 
He says:— 

‘A fortnight ago I preached a con¬ 
demned sermon to’about twenty criminals, 
‘and every one of them, I had good grounds 
to believe, died penitent, j Twenty more 
must die next week.' 

And there were then occasions on which 
twenty were hanged, not one of whom 
had ten convicted of the crime of 
murder. Have we not from that time 


made great and salutary and satisfactoi-y 
advances in this question ? Is there any 
man who wants to turn back to the 
barbarism of that day? But if ^ou 
turn back to the Secretaries of State of 
that day, or to the Judges of that day, 
or even to the Bishops of that day, you 
will find that they had just the same 
sort of arguments in ^ favour of the bar¬ 
barism in which they were then con¬ 
cerned that the rij^^it hon. Gentleman, 
1 suppose forced by the necessities of his 
office, has offered to the House to-night. 

I confess I wonder that all the right 
hon. Gentleman has gfenc through in 
these painful cases has not almost 
driven him stark mad many times. I 
w’onder that it has not driven him to 
the table of this House to propose, 
under the solemn feelings with which 
he must often have been impressed, 
tliat the House should lake into con¬ 
sideration whether this vast evil—as I 
believe it to be—might not be put an 
end to. Is the Englishman worse than 
every other man ? Is this nation worse 
than other nations ? Cannot the lenient 
laws practised with perfect safely in 
every other—not every other, but,in 
many other of the nations of the world 
—be practised in this nation, and at 
the same lime leave us peifcctly secure 
—at least as much so as we aie lit pre¬ 
sent? I say we may wash vengeance 
and blood from our code without diffi¬ 
culty and without danger. 

The right hon. Gentleman is willing 
to appoint a Commission—he prefers it 
to a Committee, and I will not contest 
the point with him if the Commission 
be a fair Commission; but I should not 
like to see it a Commission of Judges. 
I do not wish to speak disrespectfully 
of Judges. P agree with-what the right 
hon. Gentleman has said, that with the 
exception of a case or two, perhaps, in 
one's lifetime, we notice notiiing on the 
bench but that which’is honourable to 
the Judges of this country; and I would 
say that the Jiulges of this country may 
be compared with advantage probably 
with the Judges of anj other country. 
But Judges are but men. Stveral of 
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them, as a proof of that, have been 
Members of this House. And I am 
free to confess that the feelings I had 
wh^n I was a schoolboy at York, and 
first went to an Assize trial, and saw a 
venerable old gentleman on the bench, 
and in his wig, were those of utter awe 
and astonishment; but those feelings 
have been considerably modified by my 
experience of many of the present 
Judges when they were Members of this 
House. But we know that Judges are 
like other men in this—they have trod¬ 
den a certain path which has led them 
to the honourable position which they 
hold*. 'I'hey are there, not to make 
law, but to administer it; and they are 
disposed to adhere to the law, as they 
have studied it and administered it. 
Some of them are not desirous, perhaps, 
to express an opinion, like the noble 
Lord the father of the hon. and learned 
Member for Tiverton - (Mr. Denman). 
They are strongly attached to that 
system which they have been adminis¬ 
tering ; and, as 1 said at the beginning 
of the obser\'ations 1 have offered to the 
House, they have l)een in all past times 
—pot all of them, but a majority of 
them—generally opposed to the amelio¬ 
ration of our Criminal Code. 

Although, therefore, I believe that at 
this moment there are more Judges on 
the bench who arc in favour of the 
abolition ‘‘of capital punishment, yet I 
should not like the right hon. Gentle¬ 
man to leave the inquiry into this ques¬ 
tion entirely or even to a majority of 
the members of the bench. There is no 
reason to believe* that a Judge is more 
competent to give an opinion on this 
question than any other intelligent, edu¬ 
cated, and observing man; nor would I 
admit that the right horf. Gentleman 
himself, who is in his person the whole 
bench of Judges, is more capable of 
giving aiv opinion than any other Mem¬ 
ber of this Hou^ who has paid long 
and careful attention to this subject. 
Therefore, 1 hope that if the right hon. 


Gentleman does appoint a Commission 
he will put upon it—I do not say men 
who have not an opinion on one side or| 
the other, for men who have no opinion^ 
at all are not likely to give any worth 
hearing—but men in whom the House 
and the country, and those in the House 
who are against capital punishment, may 
have confidence, feeling that they will 
lake evidence from every source whence 
it could be fairly offered to them, ahd 
that they will give to the House and 
the Government a fair opinion on that 
evidence in their report. 

It that be done, I am quite certain 
that the result will be a gseat improve¬ 
ment of the law, although it may not 
carry it to the point which my hon. 
Friend the Member for Dumfries has 
so long desired to carry it. But I 
should be very thankful if so much is 
accomplished; and if ever we come to 
that point, I have confidence too that 
even you Gentlemen opposite, who are 
so very timid, always fancying that the 
ice is going to break under you, will be 
induced to go further than you seemv 
inclined to do now; and perhaps the 
ten or twelve wretched men who are 
now hanged annually may be brougl\t-j 
down to three or four, and at last we 
may come unanimously to the opinion, 
that the security of public or private 
life in England does not depend upon 
the public strangling of three or four 
poor wretches every year. 'J'his Varlia- 
ment is about to expire, I suppose, 
before very long—though some say it is 
to endure during another session; I 
should be glad indeed if it might be 
said of this Parliament at some future 
time, that it had dared to act upon the ■ 
true lessons, and not upon the supersti¬ 
tions of the past; and that it might be ; 
declared to be the Tarliament which ; 
destroyed the scaffold and the gallows, '■ ) 
in order that it might teach the people ! 
that human life is sacred, and that on ; 
that principle alone can human life be 
secured. 
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[The ‘ Permissive Bill ’ was a measure introduced by some of the friends of Temperance, 
to enable a certain proportion of the population of a parish, by vote, to shut up Public- 
houses, and to prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors within the parish,] 


I THINK my hon. Friend the Member 
for Carlisle {Mr. Lawson) has at least 
no reason to complain of the mahner in 
which the House has listened to the 
statement which he has made on behalf 
of his clients throughout the country. 
The House has listened to his speech 
'fil a manner which proves that this is a 
question which is getting more hold of 
the mind of the country than it had 
some time ftgo, and that*it cannot be 
treated as the vision of a few wild en¬ 
thusiasts. Everybody will agree that 
the evil which the hon. Member has to 
some extent explained is a very grievous 
one in almost every part of the country; 
and more—1 believe every Member will 
say that if any measures could be taken 
that did not violate any of the recog¬ 
nised principles on which this House 
acts, to help those who are making 
great exertions to change the people of 
this country from their past and, 1 fear, 
their present condition into a happier 
state, such measures ought to be sanc¬ 
tioned. 

1 believe there are only two modes of 
remedy; the first of which is the im- 
proverittnt and instruction of the people, 
and thi second, the special legislation 
. .. 11 -- 


of this House. I am one of those who 
look rather to the improvement and 
education of the people for a pennanent 
remedy—and I think that it is quite 
conclusive that this must be the sheet- 
anchor, as it were, of this question. 
There are hon. Members of this Ilotfse 
older than I am, but I am old enough 
to remember when among those classes 
with which we are more familiap th.an 
with the working-people, drunkenness 
was ten or twenty tintes morei common 
than it is at present. I have been in 
this House twenty years, and during 
that time 1 have often partaken of the 
hospitality of various Members of the 
House, and I may assert that during 
the whole of those twenty years I have 
no recollection of having seen one 
single person at any gentleman’s table 
who lyis beeg in the condition which 
would be at all fairly described by 
saying that he was drunk. And 1 may 
say more—that I do not recollect more 
than two or three occasions duilng that 
time in which I have observed, by the 
thickness of utterance, rapidity of talk¬ 
ing, or perhaps a somewhat recklessness 
of conversation, that an> gentleman had 
taken so much as to' impair his judg- 
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ment. That is not the state of things 
which prevailed in this country fifty or 
sixty years ago. We know, therefore, 
as respects this class of persons, who 
can •always obtain as much of these 
pernicious articles as they desire to have, 
because price to them is no object, that 
temperance has made great way, and if 
it w'ere possible now to make all classes 
in this country as temperate as tho>e of 
whom I have just spoken, we should be 
amongst the very Soberest nations of 
the earth. 

But it may be said after all this, that 
there is somctlrlng still to be done l)y 
special legislation—-and I am not dis¬ 
posed to contradict that; and if any 
Member were to contradict it, it would 
be going in the face of experience, and 
certainly in the face of the opinion w’hich 
has been universally held by this House. 
All our legislation on this question has 
been special. My hon. Friend says he 
thinks no one would dare to propose to 
make the sale of intoxicating drijiks free 
—as free for example as the sale of 
bread, potatoes, or any of the articles 
of ordinary consumption. If we re- 
* qipred no taxes, I do not know how we 
should treat this question; but, requiring 
taxes as we do, ft has been thought hr 
this countiy, and 1 suspect in most 
other countries too—certainly in many 
—that there is nothing upon which 
taxes can*be levied with greater advan¬ 
tage (if I may use the term ‘ advantage' 
in connection with the levying of any 
taxes) as upon articles of an intoxicating 
quality. But having levied these taxes, 
and finding the consumption is large, 
the Government finds it also necessary 
to provide certain superintendence by 
the police ; because, unfortunately, 
wherever the sale of these articles is 
considerable, there is found to be a 
state of things which is not favourable 
to obecJieJtce to the law, and which 
magistrates, policemen, and the law are 
called in to avert and prevent. 

We have this special legislation now, 
and my hon. Friend says that not less 
than four hundred Acts of Parliament 
dealing*^ with this question have been 
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before the House: not all ofjthem with 
a view of preventing the consumption of 
intoxicating liquors, but all showingL 
what a constant and incessant attention^ 
Parliament has been obliged to pay to' 
this subject. Now we come to the- 
system as we find it, aijd ask ourselves. 
Can anything more be done? Under 
the present system, if a man wishes to 
sell beer only, he gets six of his neigh¬ 
bours to sign a recommendation that he 
is a suitable and respectable 'man. I 
believe also the rent of his house 
has something to do with it, as indi¬ 
cating that he is a man not absolutely 
witliout means and character. But if 
he wishes to sell wine and spirits he 
must ask the magistrates for a licence, 
and the licence is renewable from year 
to year. I think it may be generally 
said that this system is not satisfactory 
to people throughout the country. There * 
arc many magistrates who condemn the * 
system of which they are a ])ai t; and in 
many towns it is said^—and I think upon 
inquiry we should find it to be true— 
that the magistrates give licences too. 
freely; and men who live in quiet streets 
of a town arc angry with the magis¬ 
trates for giving licences to houses 
which arc not needed. We also fidh' 
that there is a great diversity of action, 
for in some villages, towns, and districts, 
public hoiisesj are much md*e mimeious 
than in others; and at the same lime 
there is a complaint that in giving 
licences for the sale of beer the recom¬ 
mendation of six benevolent neighbours 
is given more through kindness to the 
applicant than kindness to the great 
bulk of the neighbourhood. In some 
cases the number of beer-houses has 
been unnecessarily and mischievously 
increased. 

And now what doqs niy hon. Friend ; 
propose ? He proposes something that y 
is entirely distinct, and to some extent i 
a revolutionary measure, with regard to 
this system. He proposes, that two- 
thirds of the rate-payers of any district, 
parish, or town shall have the power to 
decide the whole of this questifn; and 
I think when the hon. Gentlemai. stated 
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that prc^sal, an hon. Gentleman on 
the other side of the House, and an hon. 
Gentleman sitting near me, made ges- 
: tures as if they thought the rate-payers 
did not represent the working-classes. 
But the working-classes are rate-payers 
in a larger number than any other class, 
for they are gdherally married and have 
families, and live in houses that pay 
taxes; and therefore if you take the 
ppinion of the rate-payers of this country 
on any»question, you take in as clear a 
manner as possible the opinion of the 
people of the country. \VeU, my hon. 
Friend proposes that two-thiuls shall 
decide; — but deckle what? By this 
Bill, they are to decide first of all 
whether any new licences shall be 
granted in the district to which the vote 
applies—that is, whether this Act shall 
be in force in the district—and they are 
to decide farther whether any of the 
persons now licensed shall have those 
icences renewed at the e.xpiration of the 
present year. [‘ No, no T ‘ Hear, hear!’] 

That is what -I understand by the 
Bill. I believe all licences arc merely 
granted for selling diink from year to 
year. I think it was one of the state¬ 
ments of the licensed victuallers that 
■ •the magistrates had the absolute control 
over them, and that there was no appeal 
from their decision, and every year they 
could refij^e to renew Vny licences if 
they thought fit. It will thus be seen 
that my hon. Friend proposes a Bill 
which affects some scoies of thousands 
of persons and some millions of pro¬ 
perty, the measure which he proposes 
being entirely different, I think, from 
anything which has ever been proposed 
or sanctioned by the House with regard 
to any other description of property or 
any other interest. Therefore, however 
sanguine I may be as to what I must 
call the violent luccess of his measure, 

S and however desirous 1 may be to carry 
out his object, I do no* think it likely 
that the House of Commons will con¬ 
sent to such a proposition as that. 

What is meant by the representative 
system is not that you should have the 
vote §( thousands of persons taken upon 


a particular question of legislation, but 
that you should have men selected from i 
those thousjftids having tlie confidence 
of the majority of the thousands, and that 
they should meet and should discuss ques¬ 
tions for legislation, and should decide 
what measures should be enacted; and 
therefore in this particular question I 
should object altogether to disposing of | 
the interest of a great many men, and of 
a great many families, and of a great 
amount of property—I should object 
altogether to allow such a matter to 
be decided by the vote of two-thirds of 
the rate-payers of anv parish or town. 
By this Bill they would have the power 
to shut up at once, or rather at the end 
of the cun'ent year, as far as the sale 
of these aiticles is concerned, every 
hotel, inn, public-house, and beer-shop 
throughout the country. I say through¬ 
out the country, but of course 1 allude 
to such subdivisions of the country as 
the Bill may indicate. There would of 
course be a difference, for some parishes 
W'ould shut them up, and some w^ould . 
not; but that is not very much an argu¬ 
ment against the Bill. But there might 
be, and I think there would be, in all 
probability, sudden, capricious, and* un¬ 
just action under thb Bill, which would 
have a very unfortunate effect upon the 
interests of those immediately cc^jiccrned; 
and I think it might also create through¬ 
out the country violent discussions on 
the question, and I am afraid might 
even produce a great and pernicious re¬ 
action against the very honest and good 
objects which my hon. p'riend desires 
to carry out. For that reason, as a 
Member of this House, representing a 
very large constituency, and having my 
sympathies entirely with those who are 
endeavouiing to promote temperance 
amongst the people, and after much 
consideration on this subject, I have 
never yet seen my way at all to give a 
vote which would tejid to p^s a mea- 
%me such as that now proposed to the 
House. 

But then if there be persons who think 
that the sale of these 411 tides is in itself 
absolutely evil and immoral—Tdid 
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not understand my hon. Friend to hold 
that opinion, or to have stated it to the 
House—but if there be pehons of that 
opinion, they, of course, will not be 
influenced by any arguments of mine. 
I do not hold that opinion — and I 
think the friends of temperance through¬ 
out this country make a great mistake 
when they argue their cause on that 
ground. There is abundant ground on 
which to argue this question' on which 
no man can assail ot controvert tliern, 
and it is unfortunate for a great and 
good cause that any of its entliusiastic 
but illogical advocates should select 
arguments which cannot fairly be sus¬ 
tained. 

Now, the question comes, if this Bill 
were disposed of, — is there nothing 
which the House could do to meet the 
growing opinion in many parts of the 
country that public-houses and beer- 
shops are often established with per¬ 
nicious influence upon the district, and 
in far greater numbers than the fair 
wants of the people demand? 1 bring 
no charge against the magistrates. So 
far as I have seen, with some few ex¬ 
ceptions of which wc have heard, they 
perform their duty, and a disagreeable 
duty it is, as well'’as any body of men 
to whom you could intrust it. With 
regard 4 o the householders, they are 
very likely to give recommendations 
with more*regard to the persons them¬ 
selves than to the wants of the public. 
Judging from the evidence brought be¬ 
fore the committees of this House, it 
must be admitted that public opinion 
does not entirely agree with the mode 
which is at present in existence for the 
granting of licences, whether they be 
lor public-houses or beer-houses; and 
looking at the course which dhe Govern¬ 
ment has taken—I do not mean this 
Government in particular, but the course 
Parliament Jjias taken in past times—I 
do not any reason why the public^ 
opinion of every city, town, and district 
should not have something to say with 
regard to this matter. 

Some time ago^ when I was down at 
Binninghum, a large number of persons 


connected with this questioi^had an 
interview with me and my hon. Col¬ 
league. We had a long discussion on 
the question, and I explained tO’ them 
what I now wish to explain to the 
House—that although objecting to the ■ 
Bill on the giounds which I have stated, 
yet it does appear to me that the House 
might proceed a step further tlian it has 
already done, and intrust to the ordinary 
local governing bodies of the cities 
towns, and boroughs ihroughait the 
kingdom the decision of this question, 
with regard to the opening of public- 
houses and beer-shops, and the granting 
of licences within the limits of their 
jurisdiction. You cannot put this power 
into the hands of the Secretary of State 
or the Lord Chancellor, as you do the 
appointment of magistrates; and you 
cannot remove it from twenty magis¬ 
trates and put it into the hands of some 
half-dozen men in the same neighbour¬ 
hood. You can make no change from 
where you are, unless you intrust to the 
municipal council, or some committee 
of the municipal council, in the various 
boroughs, the power of determining the 
number of licences for the sale of wine 
and spirits or beer. 

If you were to intrust it to the Coun-* 
cil, instead of to the full vote of the 
rate-payers, as proposed by tlie Bill, I 
think you woulcl avoid everything like 
a sudden and violent interference with 
properly, and you would also avoid the 
c'apricious action which might take 
place if two-thirds of the rate-payers 
were to judge this question, and you 
would give to the whole body of the 
raterpayers through their representa¬ 
tives in their municipal councils, the 
determination of a question which every 
day is becoming more important with 
the great masses of th^ people of this 
country. I know no proposal which 
could be made from the point where we 
now stand to ts!ie point of the Bill of 
my hon. Friend except the one which I 
have suggested. Generally, the muni¬ 
cipal councils in this country perform 
their duties with admirable success, and 
there is no Bill passed in this c 4 itury 
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which hgs been more successful lhan 
the one which the House passed to 
refonn the corporations. If they had 
3 this teller power, I think it would add 
to their influence and dimity; and, in 
■ all probability, the opinions of the 
people would J^e fairly carried out in 
reference to this question. But there 
is another question. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite may say that this could not be 
done in the rural districts, where there 
are no •corporations, and therefore my 
suggestion could not apply. But I 
think if it were attempted in the towns, 
and it was found more advantageous 
and successful than the present system, 
something could be found before long 
to extend the new system to the agri¬ 
cultural districts as well: hut if that 
should^ be found impracticable, it is no 
reason for debarring the towns from 
the benefit. 

I should not have brought such a 
question as this before the House, and 
1 am not so sanguine of the result of 
these changes as what I may call the 
Temperance paity in this House. I 
have not that faith in any act of the 


Legislature on this subject which my 
hon. Friend jjas. I believe in the effects 
of the instruction of the people, and of 
the improvement which is gradually 
taking place amongst them. I think 
that drunkenness is not on the increase, 
but lather is declining ; and I hope, 
whether the law be altered or not, we 
shall find our working-classes becoming 
more and more sober than in past 
times. But as I have on many occa¬ 
sions been before^ the public favouring 
the efforts of the advocates of temper¬ 
ance, I have felt bound to state the 
reasons why I cannot'givc my vote in 
favour of this Bill, and to suggest what 
the House might do by way of giving 
to the people througli their municipal 
councils control over this question. By 
doing this you might promote temper¬ 
ance among the people, and at the same | 
lime avoid a great and manifest injus- I 
tice to thousands of persons now cn- ; 
gaged in this trade, whose propcity | 
would be rendered uncertain if not alto- | 
gether destroyed if the Bill of the hon. | 
Gentleman should receive the sanction j 
of the House. I 
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had recently created an Archbishop of Westminster, and this caused a ferment or 
panic in the country, which was much stimulated by a letter from Lord John Russell, ^ 
then Prime Minister, to the Bishop of Duiham. The Bill passed by large majorities, 
but it has been wholly inetfectual, is now obsolete, and will probably shortly be 
repealed.] 


, I AM exceedingly glad that the dis« 

1 cushion has taken the turn which it has 
' now assumed; for as the proposition 
i before the House* is that the Speaker 
; should leave the Chair, this appears to 
; me a very fitting time to discuss the 
j principle of the Bill, and the propriety 
: of taking ^y further steps with icgard 
to it. I was much struck with an ob¬ 
servation of the right hon. Gentleman 
• the Member for Ripon in a former de¬ 
bate, that it is an extremely dangerous 
thing for a Government to be legislating 
upon the idea that it is forced to do some- 
i thing with regard to a particular ques- 
; tion, without knowing either exactly 
I what it has to do, or how it ought to 
j do it. There is great practical wisdom 
I in that observation. 

I I will tpre back to some of the pro- 
I ceedings connected with this question, 
l The noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
j vemment commenced the fray by his 
: celebrated letter; and any stranger to 
! the country whd read that letter must 
i have coifte to the conclusion that some 


great outrage had been committed. 
Within a week after the publication of 
that letter, the noble Lord, tlie chief 
officers of the Crown, and some of the^ 
principal Judges, including the Lord 
High Chancellor and the Lord Chief 
Justice of the^Court of Qiicfcn’s Bench, 
assembled round the festive board of 
the chief magistrate of the City of 
London; and there language was used 
which, to say the least, should not have 
been employed by sedate and learned 
men accustomed to administer justice, 
whether it was used in seriousness or 
in joke. 

I must here remark, however, that I 
am not at all astonished at anything 
which takes place in (connection with 
such a question at the Mansion House 
of the City of London, for, if I am not 
misinformed, 6ie Mansion House was 
built out of fines extorted from Non- 
jurors, from Protestant Dissenters, and, 
to a large extent, from the society of 
which I am a member, between the 
passing of the Act of Uniformuy and 
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the passing of the Act of Toleration. 
There is another curious fact connected 
,, with that building. One himdred and 
ten years ago, when a proposition was 
made to build it, the Earl of Burlington 
of that day presented to the Common 
Council an admirable design by an 
Italian architect; but the architect be¬ 
ing an Italian, and his name, ‘ Palladio,’ 
possibly suggesting Rome, his design, 
which was the best offered, was rejected 
by thetorpoiation, though he had been 
dead 150 years. 

I have observed almost all that has 
appeared in the papers during the agi¬ 
tation of this question, and 1 have no 
hesitation in saying that as yet there 
has been no logical definition of the 
injury that has been inflicted on this 
countuy, and no agreement as to any 
remedy which Parliament could provide. 
I may say the same for the leading 
articles in the newspapers, from the 
7 'tmes dow'n to the humblest country 
paper. Not one has proposed an in¬ 
telligible remedy for the grievance. 
Certain specifics, indeed, have been pro¬ 
posed out of doors; but the noble Lord 
has not been so imprudent as to accept 
, ,theni. The celebrated Dr. Cumming, 
among the rest, proposed that Cardinal 
Wiseman should be packed off to Italy 
in a mai^-of-war, with Admiral Ilar- 
court as commander. The choice was 
perhaps happy, because Admiral Har- 
court is the son of a man who, while a 
bishop in the dominant Church, received 
no less than three quarters of a million 
of money; and therefore it is no wonder 
tlagt his son should be hostile to any 
' rival in so profitable a calling. 

I will not allude particularly to the 
speeches made by certain distinguished 
individuals, to the burnings in effigy or 
to the threats cX serving Cardinal Wise¬ 
man as a certain Austrian general has 
been seiwed. I give ^he noble Lord 
credit for being too wise to follow such 
counsel. But after the noble Lord 
wrote his celebrated letter, he has had 
three months for quiet deliberation, 
wheyer in Downing-street or Windsor; 
and at the end of that three months we 
•_i__ 


have the noble Lord’s speech, which is 
not about t|jie Papal rescript, the real 
mailer in hand, but about various mat¬ 
ters that have occurred on the other 
side of the Channel, 'fhe noble Lord 
is now conscious of the difficulty, and 
cannot withdraw Ireland without over¬ 
throwing the whole speech upon W'hich 
his legislation is founded. 

The noble Lord objects to the synod 
of Thurlcs. I do not wish to see such 
synods, or anytlfing else which inter¬ 
feres w'ith education; but if the two 
Churches are compared, we must be 
driven to the concluiiion that the Pro¬ 
testant bishops and clergy are quite as 
meddlesome in politics as the Catholics, 
and more especially upon this very 
question of national education. I have, 
while in the south of Ireland, spoken to 
a gentleman who is a county magistrate 
and a chairman of a board of guardians, 
and that gentleman lias said that the 
Established clergy have committed a 
great mistake in so universally rejecting 
the national schools, as they have by 
such conduct thrown them wholly into 
the hands of the priests. We should 
not then judge too harshly of the synod 
of Thurlcs for taking a different view 
of education from them, more especially 
as at that synod the votes were equally 
divided, which is more than could be 
said of the Established clergy either in 
Ireland or in England. Bflt the noble 
Lord will have no bishops but his own 
bishops, of whom he is by turns the 
tyrant and the vassal; while the bishops 
of Ireland, in whom the people have 
confidence, are not to have any opinion 
on this question of education, or, if they 
have, they are not to express it. But 
the noble Lord has not been able clearly 
to define life matter upon which he is 
going to legislate. He has Irad to cite 
a great number of Acts, to garnish with 
references to history and wi^aces from 
other countries, and to make up what 
lawyers call a cumulative case, in order 
to establish even the slightest reason for 
legislation. 

The noble Lord adfmits that the law 
has not been broken; he Annot cite 
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any instance in which the Catholic 
bishops of Ireland have bro^cen the law. 
I thought that the noble Lord was 
going to admit that as the law has not 
been broken, no offence has been com- 
: mitted, instead of which he is about to 
ask for a stringent law to put down an 
I olTence which has never been committed. 

I There is one point on which the law 
i has been broken, and that is in the im- 
i portation of the Bull^; but with that 
i offence the noble Lord will not intcr- 
. fere. Tfie language of the Pope is 
1 complained of as offensive; but have 
! priests in power '6ver used any other ? 
I The language is offensive—such lan- 
! guage as might have been Uicd by 
I Hildebrand, and very like what is used 
! in our own legal documents. I recollect 
a charge of libel being brought against 
an unfortunate newspaper editor, in 
which he was charged with every ima¬ 
ginable offence ; but that was the mere 
formal wording of the legal document. 
So it is with the language of the Pope. 
Offensive, aggressive it is—such as I 
despise and loathe; it is rather a form 
than a substance—but it is not a justifi¬ 
cation for the present attempt at legis¬ 
lation. But the nqble Ix)rd says that 
there is an attack by a foreign Power 
on the supremacy of the Crown. The 
hon. MeAiber for Oldham has truly ob¬ 
served that the Pope's being a temporal 
I power is merely an accident. The 
Pope is a priest, and it happens unfortu¬ 
nately that he is also a temporal prince; 

I but if he were at Avignon, or Naples, 

. or Brazil, or even in the town of Gal- 
I way, still he would be Pope and priest, 

; and would have precisely the same 
' ower over the Catholic world as he 
as at present. 

The supremacy of the Qfeeen is, in 
the sense used by the noble Lord, no 
better than a fiction. There might 
have been isulh a supremacy down to 
the times of James'II, but now there 
is no supremacy but that of the three 
estates of the realm, and the supre¬ 
macy of the law.. The Queen is the 
chief of the Established Church; but 
that Churen has not been assailed either 


in its wealth or power. The Queen has 
not the power of making Roman Ca¬ 
tholic bishbps, and therefore the making 
of them by the only Power on earth 
that has authoiity to make them, is no 
invasion of the prerogative of the Crown. 
•The noble Lord says that the Pope lias 
ignored the Established Church of this 
country, and has abolished the see of 
Canteibury. But the Pope has always 
done so; he looks upon the Chyrch ot : 
England as an usurping Church, pretty ; 
much as the Church of England looks i 
upon congregations of Dissenters. Does ; 
not that Church, when appealing to the j 
House on the plea of religious destitution, 
reckon up the population in a district, 
and the number of Church sittings, 
without taking into account the number 
of dissenting teachers, or of dissenting 
places of worship? It is thus that 
one Church always treats another; and 
it is one of the unfortunate proofs that, 
so much as we have of Churches and of 
religions, the true spirit of Christianity 
has made very little way amongst the 
Churches of the world. I am not one 
of those who think there is any strength 
in the argument which is used so often, 
that bishops in ordinary are not neccs- i 
sary for the effectual working of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 1 am no 
friend to the liishops of any Church. 
But my individual opinion has nothing 
whatever to do with legislation on this 
question. I am not so presumptuous as 
to say to another Church tHht bishops 
are not necessary for that Church; and 
if bishops are necessary for the Anglican 
Cliurch, who can say they are not nec^- 
sary for the Church of Rome? We 
have heard much of the changing of 
vicars-apostolic to bishops in ordinary, 
and I wish on this subject to read an 
extract from a letter which I have re¬ 
ceived from a constituent who is a 
learned ecclesiastic of the Romish 
Church. I believe that in that letter 
it is conclusively urged that the change 
from vicars-apostolic to bishops in ordi¬ 
nary went far to free the bishops irom 
the arbitrary supremacy of the i^ppe, 
and to place them under the control of. 
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a regulaiiy-organised code of laws. My 
correspondent says that the principal 
argument against the bishopiics was 
founded on the assumption that the 
bishops would be more under the con¬ 
trol of the Pope than the vicars-apo* 
stolic. That is wholly erroneous. The 
bishop exercises his authority in virtue 
of his office, while the vicar-apostolic 
acts as the mere delegate of the Pope, 
^^ho is the immediate bishop of the 
district In both cases the territory is 
marked out. In one case it is called a 
diocese, and in the other a district, and 
in both cases the Pope confers the 
jurisdiction. In both cases the juris¬ 
diction extends to all who belong to 
the Church, which includes, in the esti¬ 
mation of the Church, all baptized per¬ 
sons ;, but it is not to be exercised 
except over those who choose to submit 
to it. In the case of the bishops, they 
are governed by laws regularly enacted; 
jvhile the vicars-apostolic are controlled 
solely by the will of the Pope, who 
exercises as much power as he thinks 
proper. The diffeience is this, a vicar- 
apostolic -is alone responsible to the 
Pope and to his will, whatever it might 
^determine; but when a bishop in ordi¬ 
nary is appointed, he is relieved from 
the caprice—if I may say so —of the 
Pope, and is subject alane to those por¬ 
tions of ftie (lanon law that can be 
exercised in any country in accordance 
with the permission of the civil law of 
that country. It is a*sserted that the 
Roman Catholics of this country have 
suffered no grievance in being driven 
ba^k again to the rule of vicars-apo¬ 
stolic. I beg to ask the people of this 
country, whether they would prefer to 
live under the ordinary constitution of 
the country, administered by its recog¬ 
nised tribunals,* or under some special 
commission, with some exceptional state 
of the law. where liberty may be less 
secure than under the ordinary and re¬ 
cognised law of the Stale? I do not 
intend quoting further from the docu¬ 
ment I hold in my hand; but I think it 
only Jlimess to the gentleman who sent 
it that I should maKC use of it to this 
_ft_ 


extent. I maintain that the course that 
has been tak|n in making these bishops 
in ordinary of vicars-apostolic is calcu¬ 
lated to relieve the Roman Cathojics in 
England from much of that ultramon¬ 
tane influence of which the House has 
heard so much: for if the bishops are 
natives here, and appointed with the 
consent of those over whom they will 
subsequently exercise control, it is rea¬ 
sonable to suppose that the Roman 
Catholic Churcl/ will become more 
national in character, than when ruled 
over by the Pope and the statutes of 
his council. • 

The noble Lord has designated the 
proceeding as an insult to the Crown, 
and an attack on the independence of 
the nation. I wish he could get rid of the 
silly and groundless fears he entertains 
on these points. To talk of this nation, 
its Crown and independence, being 
menaced by a petty sovereign or prince 
at Rome, is really too ludicrous. If 
England had not concurred in the in¬ 
vasion of Rome by the French, lliat 
temporal prince, the Pope, would pro¬ 
bably be now no prince, there would be 
a republic established at Rome, <ind, 
perhaps, the religious separated from 
the political power for ever. But the 
counliy is misled by these phrases, 
which arc so misused by the noble Lord 
the First Minister of the Crown. ‘ A 
foreign power has endangered the supre¬ 
macy of the Crown, and attacked the 
independence of the country.’ The 
whole matter is one of idea, of senti¬ 
ment, of such fine material that it is 
impossible for an Act of Parliament to 
grapple with the case before us. I admit 
the insult and offensiveness of the lan¬ 


guage—it is repulsive to our feelings 
that such laftguage should be employed. 
But, admitting all that, I am at a loss 
to discover how legislation can affect 
the question beneficially mt «all. The 
noble Lord (Lord Russell) has 
told us that this Bill will meet the emer¬ 
gency, and no more. I think the noble 
Lord is wise and prudent in not making 
it more stringent than it is. Of course 
the noble Lord consulted the law officers 
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of the Crown. It is well known that 
he consulted the bishops^and I doubt 
not he consulted the noble Karl who 
fills the office of Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. 

The noble Lord informs the House 
that the Hill will meet the emergency, 
and that he has proposed nothing that 
is not required for llie precise evil com¬ 
plained of; and yet, within a few days 
after its first appearance, three-fourths 
of the Bill are given up. After three 
months of discussion and consultation 
with all these able and learned and 
pious men, with tvhom the noble Lord 
has been conferring, he admits that he 
knows nothing of the nature of his own 
Hill; and upon the occasion of the 
second reading, consequently withdraws 
three-fourths of it. I then argued that 
the noble Lord did not know where he 
was hit, or the remedy for the wound of 
which he complained; and the fact of 
the withdrawal of three-fourths of the 
measure supports my argument. The 
noble Lord has retained the clause for¬ 
bidding the assumption of titles. Well, 
assuming titles will be illegal by the 
Bill^what is the result? At jmesent the 
assumption is not, legal, and titles as¬ 
sumed by Roman Catholic ecclesiastics 
are looked upon as mere matters of 
courtes}f, which give no status, or rank, 
or precedence over any other subject of 
the realm.' But in any case the Roman 
Catholics only will submit to the autho¬ 
rities of these dignitaries—no matter 
whether bishops, cardinals, or arch¬ 
bishops. 

But is there no effect produced by the 
Bill? Already the noble Lord has 
thrown over the Protestant feeling of 
the country, the sentiments of the Cum¬ 
mings, the M‘Neiles, and fne Stowells. 
It is not a question of Protestantism at 
present; it is a question of politics. I 
beg to as^c fee noble Lord, then, as a 
question of politics, who is injured by 
the Bill? The noble Lord does not 
touch the Pope. I believe the Pope 
acted very foolisyy, and that Cardinal 
Wiseman also acted foolishly; but both 
will go unscathed. The true sufferers 


will be the, wearer of the Cr^wn, and 
the millions of subjects professing the.. 
Roman Catholic religion. Look at the^^ 
speeches, the writings, and the denun- ^'' 
cialions of the last six months. Is it 
possible that all these could have oc¬ 
curred in the United Kingdom without 
producing a permanent evil as regards 
the harmony and the well-being and 
strength of the nation ? Then take Ire¬ 
land alone. There has been ^ great 
gulf heretofore existing between Eng¬ 
land and Ireland, a gulf created by past 
legislation. The noble Lord has helped 
to widen and deepen that gulf, and 
there is now a more marked separation 
between the countries than has existed 
at any period in the last twenty years. 

We have by our legislation taught 
8,000,000 of our fellow-subjects that 
their priests are hated by the British 
Legislature, and that they themselves ^ 
are treated with disrespect, and their f 
loyally denied by this House and the 
leading Minister of the country. That 
is an evil of great magnitude, and one 
which we are bound to take into con¬ 
sideration. 

We were informed not long since that 
at the Thurles synod, half the prelates# 
assembled were in favour of the col¬ 
leges, and the other half against them. I 
doubt not, if g- second synod were to 
take place, there will be an unanimous 
feeling against them. The noble Lord 
heretofore had s. party amongst the 
ecclesiastics of the Church of Rome; 
but he has destroyed that party by his 
policy, and rendered them unanimous 
against the Protestant Government* of 
that country. I ask any Gentleman here, 
not a Roman Catholic, what would be 
the effect of the recent proceedings on 
him if he were a member of that 
Church ? Does the House suppose . 
there is a Roman Catholic family in ( 
the empire, whpn assembled round the 
hearth, that does not entertain a greater 
reverence for the Pope now, than be¬ 
fore these mischievous proceedings com¬ 
menced? And does it not st^d to 
reason that the missionary agenfijes of 
that Church, scattered over the kingdom 
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for the conversion of Protestants, will 
take fresh hope from the paroxysm of 
/ terror and alarm into which the Pro- 
r testants of England have thrown them- 
j selves? The apostles overthrew the 
Pagan worship of Rome; Luther, single- 
handed, wrested whole empires from the 
Pope; whilst here is a Church, endowed 
with millions, and having 15,000 learned 
clergymen for its guidance and control, 
thiown into a paroxysm of terror, and 
all thaf by a Church which, in these 
realms, has not the thousandth part of 
the advantages possessed by its oppo¬ 
nents. 

I wish the noble Lord had told the 
; House where the gain lies. Is it in the 
; Preamble of the Bill, which refers to the 
I inviolable character of the Established 
j Church in Ireland ? Every one is awaie 
1 that the Established Church in Ireland 
y is not worth one good man raising his 
r voice in its support; and the noble Lord 
well knows that it only waits the lifting 
of his own finger to ensure such a ma- ] 
jority in that House as would suppress 1 
by Act of I’arliament that Church for 
e\1jr, notwithstanding its inviolable cha¬ 
racter. Is it as a matter of gratifica- 
lion to the ministers of the Established 
Church that the noble Lord introduced 
the measure—a matter of strife and ri¬ 
valry between the Bishoji of St. James’s- 
square anerthe Archbishop of Golden- 
square? Is one to be suppressed for 
the satisfaction of the other ? In such 
a case, there will be no great gain to 
the people, to political freedom, or to 
the Christianity of this country in siip- 
pr(^sing one ecclesiastic, and conferiing 
domination and power on the other. 

In my opinion the noble Lord has 
made a great mistake. In the first 
place, he wrote a letter to the Bishop of 
. Uuiham, and then consulted with the 
i Bishop of London. A more unsafe man 
' than the Bishop of Lon(]nn he could not 
have selected. Look at his character. 

' He is an amphibious creature, reported 
by one to be a Puseyite, whilst another 
says he is on the high road to Rome. 

I am Jorry to hear the amount of abuse 
that is lavished upon him; and yet the ' 


noble Lord ‘ rejoiced that he had the 
consent of that prelate.' That eccle¬ 
siastic, with twenty thousand excellent 
consolations, shed tears in presence of 
a deputation that waited on him. But 
doubtless they resembled the tears shed 
by the Syrian monk, who declared, ac¬ 
cording to the historian, that ‘ tears were 
as natural to him as perspiration.’ How¬ 
ever, it would appear that the said monk 
was less wise than the Bishop of Lon¬ 
don in one respect? for another histoiian 
relates of him that he feigned insanity 
that he might escape being made a 
bishop. • 

It is evident that the noble Lord at 
the head of Her Majesty’s Government 
is in a quagmire, and he knows it well. 
It would be far belter for the interests 
of the Crown, of the Kingdom, of this 
House, and of Christianity, if the Bill 
were withdrawn, instead of being pro¬ 
ceeded with. There is no one in favour 
of the Bill except the noble Lord him¬ 
self, for not one of his colleagues has 
really made a good fight for it. The 
Government supporters disagree; and 
even the law officers of the Crown give 
different accounts of the measure, 'j'he 
hon. Member for Midhurst made an 
excellent speech, not* in favour of the 
Bill, but against Papal aggression; and 
concluded his speech with a •request, 
that he should be permitted to substi¬ 
tute a new preamble and n^vv clauses, 
which he was perfectly ready and willing 
to do. I doubt not when we go into 
Committee the bon. Gentleman will sub¬ 
mit those clauses. But the Bill of the 
noble Lord is repudiated by all classes; 
and the press also repudiates it. It is 
well understood that the noble Lord is 
practising a cheat, a delusion on the 
people of Higland. The people have 
been clamouring for a resistance to the 
aggression of the Pope, but not for 
such resistance as this me*sufe affords. 
They expect something that will be felt; 
but not the pretence of a measure, which, 
whilst it insults Roman Catholics, offers 
no defence to Protestants. 

There is another reiAarkable point in 
this matter. I do not find Ay of the 
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holy men of this House in favour of the 
Bill—meti who are really attached to 
the Church of England: The hon. 
Members for Oxford University, for 
Kent’ for Midhurst, not overlooking 
the Solicitor-General,—not one of them 
is to be found stmggling in favour of 
the Bill. It has been said ‘ Multre terri- 
colis lingiue, ccelcstibus una.’ But it 
does not appear that the celestials in 
this House are more agreed about tlie 
matter than any of tHOse who feel little 
regard for Protestantism or Catholicism. 

If the noble Lord cannot show a united 
Cabinet or party—if out of doors no¬ 
body is in favour of the Bill, and the 
press is almost unanimously against it 
—it is a fair ground for asking the House 
to proceed no further with tlie measure. 

If legislation be necessary at all. let it 
be substantial and to the purpose; if we 
are to obey the clamour out of doors, 
let us satisfy it by some substantial 
measure of legislation. It is said that 
there is a cry out of doors for a disso¬ 
lution of Parliament, and I rather think 
some hon. Members are afraid of that. 
The hon. Member for Salford (Mr. 
Bratherton) has said that I and my 
Colleague do not speak the senti¬ 
ments of our cons\ituents; but, at least, 
we speak our sincere conviction. A 
reverend gentleman (the Rev. Hugh 
Stowell), one of the constituents of the 
hon. Meirfber for Salford, whose Pro¬ 
testantism seems to be vituperation, and 
whose Christian charity clamour, has 
thanked God that he is represented by 
the hon. Member for Salford. I am 
sure my hon. Friend must feel it humili¬ 
ating to be patronised in such a manner. 
But I will admit that many Members 
act in a manner opposed to the senti¬ 
ments of a large number of their con¬ 
stituents. What of that? If there be 
any truth in the representative system, 
the 656 returned to this House 

may be considered as of the foremost 
men of the country. It is not their duty 
to be the victims, subjects, and tools of 
a cry, but manfully and boldly to with¬ 
stand it, if they Relieve it to be a hollow 
one. OPcourse, this language will not 

apply to hon. Members who^^conscien- 
liously differ from me on this question; 
but they must be very blind who do not 
know that the force of this cry, for which * 
the noble Lord is largely responsible, 
is one not a few Members are disposed 
to yield to. We ought tjD resist the cry, 
to stem the torrent; and it will be in¬ 
finitely more honourable to go home to 
our avocations, if w'c have any, and 
abandon public life for ever, in defemsc 
of principles we have always hdfd to be 
true, rather than be instruments of a cry 
to create discord betw’een the Irish and 
English nations, and to perpetuate ani¬ 
mosities which the last twenty-five 
years have done much to lessen. We 
are here to legislate calmly and de¬ 
liberately, without reference to the pas¬ 
sions and contending factions that may 
rage out of doors; we are in a position 
to see that the course in which the 
noble Lord has been so recklessly drag- '> 
ging us is fruitful in discord, hatred, 
religious animosities—that it has sepa¬ 
rated Ireland from this country, has 
withdrawn her national sympathies from 
us, and has done an amount of mischief 
which the legislation of the next ten 
years cannot entirely, if at all, abate. 

No one would have touched this Bilf 
—certainly not the noble Lord—could 
he have foreseen all the difliculties-that 
have arisen out of it. FirsP of all, the 
Government has been broken up, though 
probably the noble Lord is patriotic 
enough to believe that that is not a 
national calamity. But the business 
of Parliament has been stopped for half 
a session ; and we are not at the enjJ of 
it yetj the Speaker has not left the 
chair; we are only on the brink, and 
about to plunge in. An hon. Gentle¬ 
man has a proposition, to be supported 
by a large number, foi a measure infi¬ 
nitely more stringent. The noble Lord i 
will not carry his own measure but by 
the support o? those who want one 
much more stringent. But they who 
want persecution will rather take a little 
than be entirely baffled. The noble 
Lord will not withdraw the Bill, (S^use 
it will be humiliating to do so, %ut is 
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it not ver^ humiliating to go on with it; 
to be legislating for no practical good 
. >^result; to pass a measure which the 
' ^ noble Lord knows will not satisfy those 
to appease whose clamour it is pro¬ 
posed, and which must produce the 
worst effects between England and Ire- 
land? In 1829 a measure was passed— 
long delayed—which professed to give 
Roman Catholics all the liberty we our¬ 
selves e^joy. I will stand upon that 
Act. It is far better to have faith in 
the populatibn of this country, to bind 
them to the Legislature and the Crown 
by a generous and confiding treatment, 
than to proceed in such a course as the 
House is now invited to enter on. 

The noble Lord, 1 repeat, thinks 
there is great danger in this aggression 
of the Rope. How is there any danger? 

\ The Pope can have no authority, except 
over the Catholics. It is said there arc 
V 8,000,000 in England and Ireland; and 
should the number in England and Ire¬ 
land increase to 20,000,000, there will 
be great danger of the Roman Catholic 
religion becoming the established reli¬ 
gion of the counliy—should an Esta¬ 
blished Church exist so long. There¬ 
fore, the argument of danger supposes 
the conversion of the people; for it is 
only by this means that the country can, 
to any consi^jerable degr^ come under 
the rule of the Pope. The noble Lord 
has diawn up an indictment against 
8,000,000 of his countrymen ,* he has 
increased the power of the Pope over 
the Roman Catholics, for he has drawn 
closer the bonds between them and their 
ChuKli and the head of their Church. 
The noble Lord has quoted Queen Eliza- 
* beth and the great men of the Common¬ 
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wealth, as though it were necessary now 
to adopt the ^inciples which prevailed 
almost universally two hundred years 
ago. Does the noble Lord forgeUthat 
we are the true ancients, that we stand 
on the shoulders of our ^refalhcrs, and 
can see farther? Wc have seen the 
working of these principles, and ihcir 
result, and have concluded to abandon 
them. 

I have not touched on any matter 
purely religious; this House is not 
the place for religious questions. But 
reflecting on the deep mysteries of 
religion, on my own cfoubls and frail¬ 
ties, on the shortness of the present 
lime, and. on the awful and unknown 
future —1 ask what am I that 1 should 
judge another in religious things, and 
condemn him to exclusion and perse¬ 
cution ? I fear not for the country on 
questions like this. Pmgland, with a 
united population—though the noble 
Lord has done much to disunite them— 
cares nothing for foreign potentates, 
be their combinations what they may. 
England, with her free press, her ad¬ 
vancing civilisation, her daily and hourly 
progress in the arts, sciences, indiisfry, 
and morals, will withstand any priestly 
attempts to subjugate the mind, and 
successfully resist any menaces, ■\^hcthcr 
coming from Lambeth or from Rome. 
I am one of a sect which has invaiiahly 
held the principles I now advocate, 
which has in past years suffered greatly 
from those principles which the noble 
Lord now wishes to introduce into our 
Legislature. I cannot do otherwise than 
raise my voice against such an attemjrl, 
and ask the noble Lord to proceed no 
further. 


ADMISSION OF JEWS TO 
PARLIAMENT. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, APRIL 15, 1853. 
From Hansard. 


Although this question lias been dis¬ 
cussed almost every session since I have 
had a seat in Parliament, I have never 
ventured to trouble the House with any 
observations upon it, and hoping, as I 
do most unfeigncdly, that this may be 
the very last occasion on which it may 
be necessary to discuss it, I will ask the 
attention ot the House for a very few 
moments while ,1 state the opinions 
which I entertain upon it. I was once 
asked by an hon. Member on that (the 
Opposition) side of the House why I 
had not spoken upon the Jew Bill, and 
I gave him a candid answer. I told 
him that I had never heard anything in 
the shape of a fact or argument from 
the opponents of this measure, which, 
like facts and arguments on a great 
many questions which come before us, 
could be fairly grappled with, and which 
a man could undertake to lay hold of 
in the hope of answering it. I told him 
further, that it appeared t 6 me that the 
opponents of this measure were actuated, 
I believed very honestly, by what was 
rather a csefitimenj than anything else; 
and the hon. Gentleman to whom I 
have alluded, not by any means one of 
the least distinguished amongst you, 
admitted that IjWas perfectly right, and 
that it was more a sentiment than any¬ 
thing else. A sentiment is, of course, 


difficult to argue against. This sen- ( 
timent has gradually sunk down into a 
phrase, and' we understand now that ^ 
what is meant by that phrase is that we, 
on this side, are about to unchristianise 
the House of Commons. 

Now I have endeavoured, in the 
course of these discussions, to trace 
whence this notion or feeling of un¬ 
christianising springs, and I think J 
can trace it backwards through the 
changes of the law, by which successive 
paities and sheets, and sections of the 
people of this country, have, during the 
last 160 years, been admitted to full par¬ 
ticipation in tlie rights of citizenship. 
The very same feeling, though it was 
called something else, was in operation 
when you excluded the Roman Catholics 
from Parliament. The very same Reel¬ 
ing under a somewhat different title was 
in operation when the Unitarians were ’ 
subjected to oppressive statutes; and it 
was the very same spirit, however much 
you may attempt to disguise it, under 
which, previous to the repeal of the' 
Test and Co|j>oration Acts, the Dis¬ 
senters of this country were excluded 
from municipal and other offices. It 
always seems to me to come from that 
appetite for supremacy which.springs 
from the fact that we have pad in 
this country a powerful and dominant 
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Church, connected chiefly with a power- 
ful ruling class, and that step by step 
^ the people of this country, one section 
'’Vfter another, have wrested from that 
Church, and from that class, the rights 
of citizenship which we have claimed, 
and which we npw enjoy. 

Now what can be more marvellous 
than that any sane man should propose 
that doctrinal differences in religion 
should be made the test of citizenship 
and polttical lights? Doctrinal differ¬ 
ences in religion, in all human proba¬ 
bility, will last for many generations to 
come, and may possibly last so long as 
man shall inhabit this globe; but if 
you permit these differences to be the 
tests of citizenship, what is it but to 
admit into your system this fatal con¬ 
clusion, that social and political cliffer- 
^ cnees in all nations can never be era- 
\ dicated, but must be eternal? The 
♦5 hon. Baronet the Member for the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford (Sir K. II. Inglis) may 
be taken probably for as honest and 
consistent a representative of the oppo¬ 
nents of this Bill as can be found in 
this House. I should like to ask whe¬ 
ther there is any difference between the 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford and Baron Rothschild 
in any matter which can affect citizen¬ 
ship or the duties of citizens, or in any¬ 
thing whatsoever of whiCh the laws of 
this country can justly lake cognizance 
as relating to the actions of the subjects 
of the Crown. I have watched the 
hon. Baronet for many years with great 
admiration—not with admiration for the 
principles which he holds, but with ad¬ 
miration for the manner in which he 
> always maintains them. If all men who 
hold what I regard as sound principles 
in this House were to take the hon. 

I Baronet for thdir model, sound prin- 
^ ciples would march on much faster 
than they do. ^ 

Take, for instance, what may be called 
the morality of politics, and you will 
find that the hon. Baronet draws nearly 
all his opinions from the very same 
sourw that Baron Rothschild draws 
his. We have discussed in this House 


the question of capital punishment. I 
find the hon. Baronet, with his accus¬ 
tomed blandt dignity, quoting against 
me with perfect confidence the ninth 
chapter of the book of Genesis; and I 
have a strong suspicion that he takes 
his notions of the priesthood from the 
times of the book of Exodus. I think 
I have a distinct recollection that when 
the question of marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister was under discussion, the 
hon. Baronet rcfeircd the House with 
perfect confidence to the book of Levi¬ 
ticus. The hon. Baronet too, I think, 
will not dispute that jjis law of tithes 
comes from the very same book. If it 
be a question of oaths, although it has 
been said by the highest authority, ‘ Ye 
have heard that it hath been said in old 
times, Thou shall not forswear thyself, 
but shall perform unto the Lord thy 
vows,’ the ‘swear not at all’ is disre¬ 
garded, and the practice of the hon. 
Baronet—a practice approved by his 
Church, and approved, 1 presume, by a 
majority of this House—is precisely 
that which existed in the time of the 
Old Testament Scriptures. If the hon. 
Baronet docs not defend the practice of 
war, yet I know writers who profess^thc 
same faith as the hon? Baronet who have 
defended the practice of war, because 
they say it was, if not inculgited, at 
least permitted, in the Old Testament. 
I cannot see, if the hon. Ba»onet takes 
his public morality from these writings, 
and if Baron Rothschild takes his from 
the same source, and if the question of 
citizenship be not a matter of doctrinal 
religion, but of the due performance of 
our duties to each other and to the State 
—I cannot see why the hon. Baronet 
should, for thirty or forty years, liave 
sat in this Hpuse, and Baron Rothschild, 
elected by the fust constituency of the 
kingdom, be shut out. 

It would be as reasonaMe for a man 
to quarrel with his ♦wn snaefow, as for 
the hon. Baronet to quarrel with Baron 
Rothschild on these grounds. But what 
a ridiculous position the House is placed 
in! You have had not Inly Baron Roths¬ 
child, but another Member <rf his per- 
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suasion at that bar, and, assuming he 
I was a Christian, you allowed him to 
! begin to take the oath (upon the Old 
I Testament. You made no objection to 
him<antil he came to the words ‘ on the 
I true faith of a Chustian.’ If the oath 
i had been taken with the words ' on the 
I faith of a Christian,’ as you interjnet 
i them, on the Old Testament, it could 
I not possibly be a legal oath. If it was 
necessary for a man who took an oath 
in a court of law toebe a Christian, no 
Judge w'ouM allow an oath to be taken 
on the Old Testament; but would re¬ 
quire it to be tj^ken on the New Testa¬ 
ment, because the book must I)e the 
symbol of the faith by which he affirmed. 
Well, you passed a Kcsolulion that the 
j seat for the City of London was full, 

! and you put yourselves out of court with 
I regard to the issuing of a new writ. If 
I a man was an alien, and had been elected 
I by a constituency, I presume that it 
I would be competent for the House to 
1 appoint a Committee to examine into 
I the petition charging him with being an 
1 alien, and upon the Report of the Com- 
I mittee that he was such, he would be 
excluded from the House, and a new 
wrft would issue. But here you have 
no means of appointing a Committee 
for the purpose of interrogating Baron 
Rothscljild as to whether he is a Jew or 
a Christian. He took one oath, and 
part of arwther. This House declared 
that the seat was full, and that a new 
writ for the City of London could not 
be issued; and then this House ex¬ 
cluded the Member who was elected 
from his seat. 

These facts lead me to the consider¬ 
ation of a second question, of as great 
importance as the original question 
which we are now discussing. This 
question has been discussed and decided 
upon within a very recent period in 
a great marjy divisions in this House, 
not less, i believef than fourteen times. 
Whether it was before or after dinner— 
whatever the circumstances under which 
we were assembled—there was always 
a very large majority in favour of this 
Bill, froKi twenty-sbc, at the lowest, to 


more than one hundred at the highest. 

I w.ant to ask hon. Gentlemen opposite 
whetlier tliey think, after the House of 
Commons in two, if not three rarliaJl 
ments, within very recent years, lias 
decided fourteen times in favour of the 
candidate elected by the City of Lon¬ 
don, that it is constitutional, after these 
incessant and oft-repcated expressions of 
opinion on the part of the constituencies 
of tins country, that this question should 
longer remain unsettled? 

1 am told Iheic is an awful pow'cr in 
another place. 1 do not mean Lords 
Temporal so much as J.ords Spiritual. 

I have no great opinion of Bishops in 
any case. But of all subjects, this is 
about tlie very last on which I sliould 
like to take tiic oj)inion of the Bishops 
of the Church of Kngland. High titles, 
vast revenues, great power, conferred 
upon Christian ministers, are as without 
warrant to my mind in Scripture as in 
reason. I do not expect that they should 
be able to give an unbiassed, impartial 
judgment on a question like this. I 
understand that the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government—coming from 
the north may possibly account for it— 
is alarmed at the power of the Bishops. 

I would not suggest how it is to he ovci'*' 
come; but probably there are means by 
which the Government can piocurc the 
passing of this Bill througi. the other 
blouse of Parliament. Now, that ap¬ 
pears to be a question of some impor¬ 
tance. Though hon. Gentlemen oppo¬ 
site have insisted on discussing this 
question, night after night, every ses¬ 
sion, for years past, let us have the 
subject thoroughly probed, if this i§ to 
be the last night. 

The House of Commons has decided 
in favour of this Bill. Does any hon. 
Gentleman deny it? If the House of 
Commons represents the country, the 
country is in favour of this Bill. There 
is another estate of this realm, the most 
dignified of all, represented in this House 
by the Gentlemen who sit on that (the 
Ministerial) ben(^; that estate of the ■ 
realm unites cordially with the^Iouse 
of Commons and with the people in 
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this Bill. ^Fourteen times has this mea- House of Lords to pass this Bill, when 

' sure been carried by large majorities ; there is no feimeiit in the country?’ I 

repeatedly has it been sent to the other thought noblemen in that assembly 

jHouse, and each time has it been re- were in an atmosphere so serene, that 

jected, and on some occasions rejected though disturbed occasionally hy the 

in a manner which seemed to indicate contentions of prelates and the dispu- 

contempt. Now, I ask the noble Lord tations of rival lawyers, they might be 

the Member for the City of London if judged to be in that one place on llic 

there is any remedy in the Constitution earth ‘where the wicked cease fiom 

for this state of things? The noble troubling, and the weary are at rest.* 

,L^)rd had the opportunity of admitting But we are told there is no ferment in 

the Jew# by a Resolution of this House the country. I li^ve seen ferments in 

—he had a precedent of the most con- this country, and many others have. I 

elusive kind in the case of Mr. Pease— do not much admire them. I would 

and although the law officers were not rather see the Houses, of Legislature, 

clear upon the law on that occasion, w hether the one or the other, taking these 

still the House of Commons, having questions up in a broad, philosopliic, 

once established a precedent of that generous spiiit, and discussing and set- 

nature, any person wishing to sustain tling them in that spirit, than that they 

the power of this House, and of one sliould wait until there is a fcimcnt in 

great bVanch of the Legislature, would the coiintr)’ approaching to confusion, 

have done wisely to have maintained the and then sui render, upon terms that 

■ precedent, and to have iclicd on it in shall be humiliating to them, prejudices 

this case. which, if given up in time, miglit have 

The noble Lord preferred what he been forgotten in the gratitude and the 
thought a more constitutional couise, aj>plause of their countrymen. It is 
and he asks this House to pass Bills assumed, and pioperlyand wisely, that 
for the puipose. Year after year this you will get no ferment up about the 
House has passed this measure, and I Jew Bill. I have no objection to admit 
ask the noble Lord whether he thinks that the Jews, not being great in nilm- 
te are to go on year after year bom- bers, and not free from some disadvan- 
barding the Lords with this Jew Bill, tage, consequent upon that prejudice so 
with no other result than that it should prevalent on the benches opposite, will 
be sent d«vn again ? *K the British give occasion to no ferment before which 
. Constitution affoids no remedy for this i those benches will quail. [‘•Oh, ohl’] 

; state of things, it is not worth all the j They will quail soon enough when 
boasting which the noble Lord and ' there is a feiment. [‘Oh, ohl’] If 
others have heaped upon it. There are 1 that is doubted,. I refer you to the 
two remedies for this evil. The one is i history of the last twenty-five years in 
the creation of new Peers, [‘llearl’] proof of what I say. But I want no 
Do*not for a moment imagine that I ; ferment. I want argument and sound 
should recommend it. 1 think the ! principles of legislation to prevail within 
remedy might be worse than the dis- i the Houses of Parliament, and not the 
ease; but that is one of the remedies, | fear of anything that may take place 
' as I understanc^ it, which the Con- | outside. 

' stitution offers to the Crown in cases j But now comes the case of the noble 
• I of this nature, provided the case be i Lord who leads the Government in this 
of sufficient magnitude We know ; House. The noble •Lord na^ worked 
that this remedy has been threatened i at this Bill for many years; he has in- 
in our day, and threatened with some i duced this House to abdicate the power 
success. which it possessed, by precedent, of 

Th^ is another remedy. Some Gen- admitting the Jews to this House by a 
^ tlemeif say, ‘ How can you expect the Resolution of thil House. He has re- 
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commended the constitutional course— 
a good course if it should succeed—but 
I think he is bound to talfc all the mea¬ 
sures which are open to his Government 
for the purpose of ensuring the success 
of this Bill; and I claim it as one of 
those who have voted with him, I be¬ 
lieve, on every occasion, and done all 
that I could for the purpose of secuiing 
the success of this measure. Now, if 
the Government would make up their 
minds that unless thif Bill passes during 
this session they would treat a defeat in 
the House of Lords precisely as they 
would treat an important defeat in this 
House; then no person could say here¬ 
after that the noble Lord and his Col¬ 
leagues did not make every effort they 
could be called on to make for the pur¬ 
pose of passing this Bill. I cannot say 
whether there is any other remedy than 
the creation of Peers, and agitation out 
of doors; but let it be a resolution on 
the part of the Government that this 
Bill shall pass—that they will make it 
a matter on which their existence, as a 
Government, shall be staked—and if it 
should not be passed, upon those per- 
I soi^s be the responsibility of forming a 
Government who shall prevent this mea¬ 


sure of justice to the Jewish population 
of this country. . . 

I should have been glad if the noble 
Lord, with the great influence which hef 
exercises in this House, had endeavoured 
to prevail on the House to abolish the 
whole system of oaths at the bar, and 
to have substituted some declaration 
which every honest man could take in an 
honest and conscientious spirit. These 
oaths are of no use—we know they a>e. 
of no use; you make us affirhi some¬ 
thing that does not exist—and every 
man who takes an oath at the table, 
which 1 am happy to say 1 have never 
done, knows he is performing a farce 
which is ludicrous. [‘Oh, oh!’] The 
fact is, that you are called on to affirm 
that you will not do something which 
it is impossible for you to do. Let us, 
then, get rid of this question, wh'ich has 
been discussed .and decided year after | 
year; and, above all, let us see that the ijl 
Commons House of England is open ' 
to the Commons of England, and that 
every man, be his creed what it may, if 
elected by a constituency of his country¬ 
men, may sit in this House, and vote on 
all matters which affect the legislation 
of this kingdom. 
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In rising to offer a few observations 
on this most interesting question, I am 
sensible that I have to defentl men and 
principles which arc not popular in this 
assembly. Nevertheless, being myself 
one of the Nonconformist body of this 
countiy, and being by birth, education, 
*ob5trVation, and conviction, fully es¬ 
tablished in the opinions 1 hold, I am 
bound, though it may he in opposition 
to a GovUnment silting on the same 
side of the House as myself, to protest 
agaiii-st the policy and principles now 
offered for the adoption of the House. 

I listened with pleased attention to 
the speech of the right hon. Member 
for^Edinburgh; and I lead with due 
respect that of the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government. I admit the 
ability of those speeches; but there is 
nothing in which that ability is more 
displayed than tn the skill with which 
they have evaded the question really in 
dispute between the Dissenting bodies 
and the Government oy which this 
scheme of education is proposed. It is 
not the question before the House, in 
the scheme proposed, or in the Amend¬ 
ment Jmoved by the hon. Gentleman 
the hlember for Finsbury, whether the 
__I_ 


State has any right or power to interfere 
with education in this country; it is not 
the question whether it is with secular 
education only that they have a right to 
interfere. The question is this;—what 
Minutes of Council are before us, what 
is their object, their,tendency, and the 
effect they will pioduce upon the posi¬ 
tion of the Established Church and 
the Dissenting bodies in the’ United 
Kingdom ? , 

The right hon. Gentleman the Mem¬ 
ber for Edinbuigh spent three-fourths 
of the time he was on his legs in prov¬ 
ing that the Slate has the power and 
the right, and that it is the duty of the 
btate, to see to the education of its sub¬ 
jects. Judging fiom bis speech, it was 
one of the simplest things imaginable; 
the pioposition appeared to be so clear 
that he was'aslonished any one should 
doubt it; and with the right hon. 
Gentleman’s opinions I was astonished 
he should take so mijch paSisffo enforce 
it. But if it be so clear a pioposition 
that Government has the plain right to 
educate its subjects, it is somewhat ex¬ 
traordinary that within the eminent 
statesmen in this country ^r some 
generations past, there has never been 
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/ any hoM nnd determined attempt to 
interfere with the educadon of the 
common people of Kngland and Wales. 

Th^ right hon. Gentleman appeared 
to me to prove too much. He tried to 
prove that it was the duty of the 
Government to educate the people; hut 
if it be the duty of Government to 
educate them, it must be the duty of 
the Government to enforce education. 
I do not know where the line can be 
drawn. If it be its •solemn duty to 
afford opportunity for education, and to 
see that all the people are educated, it 
appears to me wtPmust come inevitably 
to the conclusion, that Government has 
the power, and that it is also its right 
and its duty, to enforce education on 
all the people subject to its rule. 

The noble Lord at the head of the 
Government objected to the Dissenters 
that they had supported the Committee 
of Privy Council in 1839, whilst they 
oppose it in 1847; that they were then 
in favour of this interference, and are 
now against it. I admit that many, or 
at least, that some of the Dissenters 
were in favour of it eight years ago. 
But«we have had some experience from 
1839 to 1847. At that time the Dis¬ 
senters regarded t^e institution of the 
Committee of Privy Council as a step 
leading ^way from that power which 
the Church of England wished to usuip, 
of educating the whole people; and the 
Dissenters hoped we were on the road 
at last to overcome the pretensions 
which the Church of England had so 
long asserted, that she was called upon 
and bound to undertake the business of 
education, and that she ought to be en¬ 
trusted with the education of the people. 
But from 1839 to this year we have 
found no step taken by the Government 
which has not had a tendency to ag¬ 
grandize the Established Church. In 
1839 the poWe Lord proposed a scheme 
which, from the o^)position of the Es¬ 
tablished Church and the Wesleyans, 
was withdrawn. In 1843, the right 
hon. Baronet the late Secretary for the 
Home DepartmAit (Sir James Qraham) 
proposjicf a scheme of education in 


connection with the Factories Bill—a 
scheme which was thought by everybody 
to give undue power to the Established 
Church, and which, in consequence of 
the opposition of the Dissenters, was 
withdrawn. In 1847, the noble Lord 
comes fonvard with another scheme. 
It has the same defect; its object, ten¬ 
dency, and result will be to give increased 
and enormous power to the clergy of 
the Established ChurcK. It is a schema 
of which the Dissenters cannov avail 
themselves, in accordance with the 
principles by which they are Dissenters; 
and, therefore, they are bound now to 
step foiward and protest against this 
as against the former schemes. And I 
wonder not they have come to the con¬ 
clusion that it is dangerous to them 
as members of Dissenting bodies, and 
dangerous also, to the civil lihcrty'of the 
people, that the State should interfere 
with education, since the Government, 
it appears, is not able to interfere with¬ 
out giving increased power to the clergy 
of an already dominant Church. 

The right hon. Gentleman the Mem¬ 
ber for Edinburgh, and the noble Lord 
who has just sat down, have both failed 
to convey to the House any intimation 
that there is much doing in the causv of' 
education by voluntary effort throughout 
the kingdom. ,lf a man came to this 
House from any other country, and 
knew nothing of what was going on Jn* 
England, he would have come to the 
conclusion that voluntary efforts 
not only not succeeded, but liad never 
even been attempted—so little would 
appear to have been done from the 
statements they made to the House. If 
these efforts have succeeded, few Mem¬ 
bers will say that any interference by 
the Government is desirable. If there 
be one principle mo>2 certain than 
another, 1 suppose it is this, that what 
a people is able to do for itself, that 
the Government should not attempt to 
do for it. For nothing tends so much 
to strengthen a people—to make them 
great and good—as the constant ^jcercise 
of all their faculties for public (i^yects, 
and the carrying on of all publicworks 
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I and ob^cts by voluntary contributions 
amon^ themselves. 

I will just ask the attention of the 
House for a moment to what has been 
done during the last few years. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Edinburgh said, we had been trying the 
voluntary principle ever since the Ilep- 
tarchy; that the voluntary principle had 
been, in fact, for generations and ages 
on its. trial; and the result was, that 
we had an enormous amount of intel¬ 
lectual destitution in the country. But 
it is not a fair statement to say, that we 
have been trying the voluntary system 
since the Heptarchy. We have not 
been trying the voluntary system to 
make railroads since the Heptarchy, 
but since the year 1830; and it would 
be as»fair a statement to say that the 
voluntary system would never make 
railroads for this country, because it 
had not made railroads in fifteen or six¬ 
teen years, as to say that the voluntary 
system will not educate the people be¬ 
cause it has not provided full means of 
education since 1790; many archbishops, 
bishops, and other distinguished mem¬ 
bers of the Established Church having 
^pjjosed themselves to the effective 
education of the common people. 

The House is not very fond, and I 
admire its^judgment in*^his respect, of 
hearing statistics on a question of this 
itind; but it is a matter of figures as to 
what has been done. Looking to the 
statistics given by the friends and oppo¬ 
nents of this measure, by Dr. Hook and 
Mr. Baines, and others who have made 
calculations on the subject, it appears 
that from the year i8i8 to this time the 
progress has been something extraordi¬ 
nary. In 1818 there were 674,000 day- 
scholars in England and Wales; in 
1833, there were 1,276,000; in 1847, 
there were 2 ,i 47 »oo®* Thus, in 1818, 
the proportion was i in c 7 to the popu¬ 
lation; in 1833, it was i in ii; in 
1847, it was 1 in 8. The population 
has increased only 49 per cent, since 
that whilst the scholars in our 
day-s(^ools have increased at least 210 
per cent.; that is, leaving out of view 


the numbers who are Sunday scholars. 

( I agree with| the noble Lord who spoke 
last, that Sunday-school education is not 
all the children should have: buf when I 
you are complaining of the want, the des¬ 
titution of education, it is fair that should 
be taken into account. In 1818, the 
Sunday scholars numbered 477,000; in 
1833, they were more than 1,000,000; 
and from that time to this there has 
been a very rapid^increase. 

Now, look at Scotland. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary at War, 

I think, is not in his ^lacc, or he could 
tell us something about the Church 
with which he is so honourably con¬ 
nected, 1 mean the Free Church of 
Scotland. If within three or four years 
they have raised more than i,ooo,oooi. 
sterling, if they have built or offered 
to build schools in some 600 or 700 
parishes, what will the right hon. Mem¬ 
ber for Edinburgh say to this ? I have 
been in their churches and chapels; and 
if there be one thing more honourable 
to the Scotchmen of this generation 
than another, it is the magnanimous 
and wonderful efforts which the mem¬ 
bers of that communion have made 
to constitute themseWes a Church free 
from the trammels and embarrassments 
attendant on a connection with the 
State. 

We .will take Wales, and see what 
has been done there. In the Carnarvon 
and Denbigh Herald of the 2ist of March, 
1846, I find it stated, that 

* About seven or eight years ago, in the 
seventy-three parishes of Anglesea, in 
which there were churches, there was not 
one Sunday-school connected with the 
Established Church, whilst there were in 
the county flo fewer than 156 Sunday- 
schools kept by the various denominations 
of Dissenters.’ 

And the statement w%nt on— . 

* There are now in the six counties of 
North Wales alone 1,022 places of public 
worship, in which Sitiday-schoois are 
regularly kept by Dissenters, sand well 
attended, via.— 
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Calviiiistic Methodists , 479 schools, 

ludcpeiideuts .... ^260 ,, 

Baptists. Si „ 

Wc^ltyans.202 „ 

which were attended by upwards of 
i 140,000 ci.ildren altogether.’ 

' With respect lo Wales, there is this rc- 
! maikable fact, that the education of the 
I common jico])Ic—( jI the lahoui ing classes 
. —has been altogether the work of the 
Dissenting conimunitii-s in that pait of 
the kingilom. 'I'here i^ not a Member 
I of ihb House from Wales, on \\haie\er 
I side of the llouoe he sits, who will 
i deny th.nt something like nine out often 
of the labouiing clashes in Wales who 
have received education witlnn the last 
fifty years., have icceivcd that educalion 
■ at the hands of the Dissenting bodies. 

! Tlieic is, 1 believe, a Conumj.si,)!! of 
' educational iiujuiiy now at woik in 
I Wales. W'e have not their leporl yet; 

' but \ venture to foietell that when that 
i report is pnnleil it will establisli the 
i fact I have state<l —that of late years, 
i where the Chuich has e<luea1e<l one 
I child in this ].ait c.f the emintiv, the 
I Diss^enting (Jhui dies have educated foun 
! eight to ten. 

; 1 he noble I ,ord ; 1 t the head f.rihe f lo- 

! vernmeiu aj>pears to ditl'ci from his light 
I hem. Coileague ihe Member for K<lin- 
j burgh, l-'iom wli.it he slates. 1 under- 
j slaml he is bf opinion that tlie voUiniaiy 
: }U inciple has done a go(;(l d< al —naruelv, 

I it has provided scliools sufficieiil for the 
I wants of tile pojniialion. 'Hie noble 
j i.otd said, sjieaking of his eorning back 
j to office— 

[ ■ When, however, wc came, hiring ncwly- 

: appointed members of the Coinnuttee, to 
Consider the state of e<luf:aiioii, it ;;p- 
[’C.ired lo us that a very gre;A number of 
, schools had been built, and that tlieu; was 
i no longer such a demand as there liad 
j been for to byild schoob ; and that 

' as various deHcicncics in the iitaii.igciuent 
i and conduct of the schools ha<l been f.b- 
! served, it would be advisable to make 
i .Minutes, proposinq a dillerent di.slribiition 
I ot the si\^i which might be voted by 
- Parliament, and laying down in those 


Minutes what the application o( .hat sum 
should be.’ 

50 that wc have the authoiily of the ' 
noble laud for this fact, that the system 
hitheito juiisued, the volimlaiy system, 
has piovidcd schools in about suflicient 
abundance; and il is because the Ho¬ 
vel iimenl actually did iiol tind that tliey 
had the means of disti ilniting tlieir 
grants for tlie building ol schools, that 
they now come befoie the Iloi.'.e and 
ask for poweis to be allowed to sp^-ml 
the grants in impioviiig the ijualiiy of 
the educalion. Is it likely, I ask, that 
the system w Inch has built tiieir schooH 
for many of the population of this eoun- 
tiv, will be vetw long in iuipio\iiig the 
<jualily of the e<lueation given in lliemV 

il likely that we shall have to wait 
long befotc il will be no moie*ncce->- 
sai) to j.ay and pension the scliuol- 
inasleis out of the jadilic fund-^, llum it 
is now to build schools for the accom¬ 
modation oj llie cliildten laiiglU? 

'I'lic rioldc l.oid sa\s— 

* I do not nndcist.'uul. tlicn. why anv I 
Dissenter shonki rcarne to jiait.ike of this i 
gr.int on the gioimd that pait of this ’ 
monev is given lo (’Imrih of kind'iid- 

51 hook, tln.''(; Cliiirch mIiooK Ining sup¬ 
ported bv tile siib'criptioiis ol imlividu.ds 
who are iiiembcfC of tlial Church.’ 

I lliink il was not veiy ingenuous of ihc 
noI)le hold to make .-.ueli a st.itcmeiit as 
ihi-, ill his •'pccch. He mu-.t know it i-, 
not Iiecause tliet 'hinch of kiiglaud le- 
ceives inoiu v fioin tll:^ giant th.U N’oii- 
conloimi-it'. ()l)jecl to tlie giant; bu* it 
is because ^.onc<)nlolm^sl^ ihem^eKes, 
in nccoidancc with (he piiiiei])k-s by 
which they aic so, cannot leceice public 
money for the Uachinj^ of leligion in 
llieir scliooU; ami, iheiefore, tlicy ob¬ 
ject to the State giving money as an 1 
advantage to tl>c‘ Hliuteh sehook--an 
advantage by wliich they must piofil, 
and which w ill ceilainlylHi most damag¬ 
ing to the Dissenting scliooK. 

'I'he light hon. Member for^Ddin- 
burgh does not geiieially speal^wilh 
great comtesy of Di^senleis and Nun- 
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confonnit'ls. 1 have heard him speak 
in Ihi.'. House, 1 ihiiih, of the l)ia}ing 
of Exeter Hall; and last nij^ht he spoke 
freipicntly of the clamour made out of 
doors. It is a very old sloiy foi Geiitle- 
men in office—and thcic must l>e many 
comforts, conveniences, and jileasures, 
no doubt, connected with office, or men 
would not seek it so mucli- it is a com¬ 
mon thing for men in office to say lliat 
^ny opimsition to their ])lans made out 
of doOTs is clamour, but I ask whether 
it is likely that five hundie<l men, from 
all parts of the country, would come up 
to London, and take the trouble they 
have dime, meeting all the hostility and 
obloquy heaped ujion them, if they did 
not l;elievc that there was something 
impoitant in llie Minutes to the in- 
teicsl:j of the dilteient religious com- 
munilieswith which they aie connected? 
. And I think that the light lion, (leiitle- 
' man is one of the last men in this 
House who should treat this movement 
as clamour, aiul condemn it as if it came 
fiom an unreasonable cl.iss of persons. 

The light lion, (ientlcman tells us 
that they are abandoning all the prin¬ 
ciples which the Nonconfoiniists of past 
times ever taught; lie tells us what rc- 
^jiffWican state-.meii and leaders in tlie 
United States iiave said, what has been 
done or held by Wnsliinglon, Jefferson, 
and the* commoiiwewflh of Massa¬ 
chusetts. but is theic any compaiison 
between the United .Stales and the 
United Kingdom? Is tlieie any Esta¬ 
blished Chinch in the Unite<l Stales? 
lias the commonwealth of Massachu¬ 
setts, in every oiTc of its parishes, a 
gentleman higlily educated, well paiil, 
connected by biith or standing wdth the 
aristocratic and prisileged class, not in¬ 
fluenced by tlic ])opular sentiment and 
the ])opu]ar mltul, but acting always iu 
^ unison and conformity with the juivi- 
Icged class to which Jie is attaclicd? 
(live us, if you please, tlic state of things 
which exists iu the United States, and 
jiarticulaily in that Slate of Massa- 
chnseits. Free us from the trammels of 
your Xhurch—set religion apart from 
the interference of the Slate—if you w ill 


make puljlic jirovision for education, let 1 
it not depend upon the doctrines of a I 
particular cited—and then you will find 
tlic various sects iu this countiv ^\i!I bo 
as harmonious on the <|iieslion of cduc-a- 
lion as are the people of llie United 
Slates of America. 

Just recollect, when tlie whole of the 
Nonconformists arc charged with cla¬ 
mour, wliat they mean by being Non¬ 
conformists. 'I hcy object, as X under¬ 
stand, at least 1 bbjeet, to the piiuciple 
by which the (joveriimcnt scLes jiublic 
funds in oider to give salaries and sup- 
poit to the teachei# of all sects of 
religion, or of one sect of religion, for I 
think the one plan neaily as unjust as 
tile other. Ihiher the Noncunformisls 
hold this oj'iiiion, or they aie a gieat 
imjiosturc. I'hey object to any ])Oilion 
of the public money going to teachers 
of leligion belonging either to the 
listalilislied Church or to i>issenling 
bodies; they object to the receiving it 
for themselves, 'i'liey find ceilain Min¬ 
utes infiiiiging on this pirincij'le. You 
w ish to estahlisli a system liy wliich the 
young persons of tliis counliy shall he 
trained to certain religious tenets# Xu 
your Church schools, we aie to have 
the Catechism laugfit, and the Liturgy 
taught, as well as the Scriptures uad. 
All lliis is to be done under*the cog¬ 
nizance and supervision of tlie clcigy- 
man of the patish. The childicn are to 
])e examined by the clergymen and by 
insj'eclois apjioinled by the Covern- 
ment, who are also to be clergymen of 
the Church of Ihigland. 'Hie Minutes 
do not say so; but under the conqiact 
entered into by the (ioveaimeiit with 
the Chinch, they can aiqioint no in¬ 
spector who is not ]ulalablc to tlic 
Archliishojf of Canterbiuy. The in- 
sj^cctor must be discharged if the Arch- 
liishop expresses an o[)inion unfavour¬ 
able to him. (^f course thi» ii» in Church 
of I'.ngland schools only. 

I admit that liie noble I.ord will not 
carry it tlie length of proposing this for 
Dissenting schools; will not venture 
to <lo so. We are not yet sufficiently 
humiliated for that. No Government 
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in this country durst attempt to carry 
that into effect. But if T\ou had the 
power to carry out the spirit cxpics.scd 
in the* Minutes, 1 say tlic Disscnliin^ 
schools wouhl not be free from inter¬ 
ference by the cletf^ymen of the State 
Church. I am piepareci to contend 
that the powers ^iveii by these Minutes to 
the clergymen examiners arc calculated 
to give a gieat incieasc of power to all 
the cleigymen of thcKslahlishcd Church. 
They aie made public officers with 
respect to schools. Now, the vicar of 
the ])arish enter'^ the schools, and in¬ 
quires about the children; luil he has 
no nioie power than any other gentle¬ 
man who may choose to visit it and do 
the same. But by your Minutes you 
empower him to enter under the au¬ 
thority of an inspector, who, by your 
com})act with the Church, can only be 
a clergyman of the BslaMished (.'liuieh. 
I say these cleigymeii and i[i>[te(tors 
arc pione to ineiMIc with ever\lhing. 
They will go there and examine the 
children in their books; they will inter¬ 
rogate the teaclicis as to their methods 
an<l their leaniiiig. Do you think, 
if lltey find a child whn-,e brother or 
sister goes lf> a IMsseiiting chapel, the 
cleigymnn uill not I)c zealous enough 
to use ||iis inllueiice to induce him to 
attend the church? 

It is notorious that, in all parts (jf 
England, chaiities. iievei intended to be 
use<l for llie ]>rom(>ti<>n of paiticular 
religious opinions, Inil which are in (he 
hands of the Established Church, are 
distributed with a view to the ( fleet they 
may have in bringing an increase of 
attendance to the National schools or 
the churches of the Eslablidimeiit. I 
know luimljers of these cases myself; 
and I know that a child who dul not 
bow down to the Church, or who refused 
to go to a National school, would find 
himself placed under the ban of the 
clergyman. All the inducements to 
him, which you boast of, to rise in the 
world and gain an honourable station 
in society, wouldC be merely as the idle 
wind tlia*^ blows, and would be of no 
avail whatever to obtain for him an 
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honourable place in life. If anything 
were wanted to show the effect of these 
Minutes, look at the triumph your j)ro- 
positions have excited among tlie mem¬ 
bers of the Established Churcli, and 
the clergy especially. W,as there ever 
a good measure for Nonconformists 
j)ioposcd that was received with an 
exulting shout of gratulation by the lion. 
Baioncl below me (Sir R. 11. Inglis), l)y 
the Bishops, and l)y all the elegy of 
the kingdom? I am wrong, perhaps, 
as rcgaids the lion. Baronet; he did not 
loudly exult, but he look the measutc 
meekly, he took it very thankfully. 

I acknowledge that llie Cluireh is 
th.iiikful for everything it can get. and 
it never loses anything f(»r want of ask¬ 
ing for it. I confess 1 am astonished 
that Churchmen tliKUighout the counliy 
—1 do not speak of the cleigy, but the 
lailv--have sup[)orled this measuie, bc- 
cau'c I think they aie as much interested 
as the Jhssenlers in O])posiiig any ex¬ 
tension of power on the jiait of the 
clergy. Nothing tends moie to imjiede 
the piogiess oflibeity, nolhing is moic 
latal to independence of spirit in the 
[)ublic. than to add to the [>oweis of the 
j)iieslliood in nialteis of(.(Iucation...,,JC 
you give tlieni sueli increased poweis by 
legislative cnaelmenl, ytni do more tiian 
you could cffe^sl by any othctT. means to 
enslave and degiadc a people subject 
to their innuencc. 

Theie is yet another point to which I 
must aiivert. In the speech of the light 
hon. Member for Idliiduirgli, who dwelt 
with great tmphasison the impaitialily 
which he atliibuled to this i)io|)o..ed 
system, the light hon. Cenlleiiuin said;— 

‘ I do wish that, instead of using phrases 
of disparagement against the scheme pro- 
po.scd, hon. Gentlemen would just answer 
me this plain question :—Supposing in any 
one city there should be a school con¬ 
nected with the Church, another connected 
with the Wesicyans, and another with the 
Presbyterians—will any Gentleman dis¬ 
tinctly point out to me what sliareJ’of tlie 
public money or what patronage ii that 
which the school connected with the 
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Church fA'ill get, and which the oilier 
schools will not get?' 

Thai is the question to which ihc iii;ht 
lion. Clcnllcniaii asked for an answer. 
If the right hon. Genllemati had looked 
over the grains thal have already been 
made, be would have found llial out of 
the sum of 149,000/., which duiing tlie 
last thice yeais has been disliihutcd by 
*the Committee of the I’livy Council, the 
Chuicli has recciicd 141,000/. Theic 
never w'as anything so impaitial. 

Hear, hear!’] No doubt hon. Gen¬ 
tlemen opposite, who cheer, will say 
that the Dissenters might have had it if 
they had asked for it. Tine, hut the 
Dissenters were of a diffeieiit temper 
fiom that. They did not sqiaiale fiom 
the Established Chuich that they should 
afterwaids eome whining and asking 
the Goveinmenl to su[)poit their educa¬ 
tional system. Their veiy piinci])le is 
that the Government has no light to 
a]>propriate public funds for the j'ur- 
])ose of icligiuus instruction. The light 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ediii- 
bmgh knows light well lliat in limes 
past they have iefuse<l the public money 
lor such a juirposc, and that In times to 
c?^ffie they are likely to come still less 
forward than hitherto to avail lliem- 
selves of such supj^oil.*^ 

The lii^il hon. Gentleman look us to 
the United Slates last night, and I will 
ask him to accompany me there now 
for a moment. Tlie impailiality of 
your plan is like this. Sujipose at the 
present lime in the United Stales— 
tl^re being no Established (. huicli tlierc 
—the Government were to oiler an en¬ 
dowment to the religious sects, and 
nine-tenths having refused to accept it, 
the Government wcie to ])Cisisl in en¬ 
dowing tlie regaining one-tenth, while 
the others ]nolesled against the piin- 
ciple of endowment altogether; in that 
condition of things the plea of impar¬ 
tiality would be as just and fair as that 
put forward in the jiiesenl ca^c by the 
right|lion. Gentleman. The Dissenters 
have not taken, aiul they will not take, 
this money; and it must be clear to 


lliose who know the hisloiy and under¬ 
stand anything of the piinciplcs of Non¬ 
conformity, lhat any Nonconfoimisl w-ho 
lakes one sixpence of this giant /or the 
puiposc of teaching the tenets of his 
paiticular sect, can never afleiwaids, 
with any show of consisicncy an<l good 
faith, say one syllable against the domi¬ 
nation and iisLitpalion of the Esta¬ 
blished Chuicli. 

I think that in this year 18.^7 the 
time may be snifl to have come, wlicn, 
although the menibeisof iheEslahlishetl 
Cluuch may not consider such sciuples 
wise and piudciU. ihe^scriiplcs which do 
exist and are cutiscienliously onteilaiiied 
by thousands and millions of our coun- 
tiynien shouhl be lespected, and when 
the Goveinmenl sliould pause l)efuic it 
holds out a gieat temptation to men 
to aliandon their piinciples; and, in 
the event of their lefusing to abandon 
them, olfci's an cnoimous advantage ti) 
tlie memhersof the Kslaldished Church. 
W ith lespect to the Roman Catholics, 
the light lion. Gentleman did not give 
a direct leply to the stalemeni of llio 
hon. Member for Einsbiuy on that pait 
of the subject, when he read an e.’tliacL 
fiom a speech of the^iolde Lord hi 1S39; 
and, as iheie h.as been some talk of the 
negotiations which liave been going on 
with llic \\ esleyans dining llie'last foit- 
iiight, 1 should be glad, T tlie light 
hon. Ikiioncl.the Secielary of Slate for 
the Home Department should think it 
woilli while to notice anilliiiig 1 say, 
to receive an answer to (his (|uesUoii— 
Have the I’rivy Council coniniiiiiicatcd 
witli the aiithoiilies and diguitaiies of 
the Roman Catholic Chinch with le- 
spect to the appuinlmeiil of iiispectois 
of Roman Catholic schools, or have tlicy 
not? If ifiey have, then it follows (}f 
course thal they must ha\c had the 
intention, when these Minutes were 
laid upon the tablcj of hmlit Houses of 
railiamcnt, to make grants to Roman 
Catliolic schools. 'I'hat would lie some¬ 
thing noble, something great, somethiiig 
to be aduiiicd, in coming fotward to 
offer lliis great boon to all^ classes of 
tlie people without favour or diaiiuction. 
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In llou^e I have often licard 
men taunt the Pisscnlci'. with hii^oliy 
in their conduct to^val(U^ll■lC kuiuaii 
Callioljc population ; hut let it l)e said 
that those Dissenters have ever ac¬ 
corded and l)een uiilini^ to acooid to 
their Ro?nan Catholic iirethien all and 
1 evcrvthin<; they soui^ht and could con¬ 
scientiously accept lor lheln^el\es. Ci\ i! 
ri;^hts and juivilct^es the Dissenters lia\e 
been ■willinj]^ to g-rant to Catholics. 

! Maiiv of them wlio It^ve liad seals in 
! tills Tlousc since 1821) vrould never ha\e 
found admittance lieie had it not been 
, for the assistance 1 hey received in their 
' stiu‘.^i,de for civil lilx-rly at the liands 
of the DisseiUiipt; body. My IioiknI 
opinion is this, that when these Minutes 
weic laid upon the table.tlieCoveinmeiiL 
intended, and most wisely, to open tlicse 
orants to all persons of all lelioious 
[ persuasions whatsoever. 

Tlic Government had no idea that 
theie would be a disturbance about 
these Minutes. Tliey were diawn up 
by a very clever sccretniy, who, like 
other secretaries, is di'.pO'.ed to ma^mify 
the importance of his office, and wlien 
illa\\<i up they weic,no doubt, suliiniUed 
to tlic ovcisij^dit of the bi•^hop•, in the 
other House. Tlie whole thin'^ was 
comfortably concocted, and it was 
suppose<f the Dissenlcis would take it 
without askino any (juesti<uis. ]}ut the 
utoment the \Veslcyans e\inced a dis¬ 
position to join other Dissenters in 
resisting the measure, it was feared that 
the opposition mii;ht giowMoo foimid- 
ablc, and negotiations were entered into. 
I’os.dbly the Government did not make 
the first overture in this iie^'otiation ; but 
it often happens in tliesc cases, as every¬ 
body knows, that theie is some con¬ 
venient friend to make tVic juimary 
advance, and put the ncj;otiation in 
train. At this time the Wesleyans arc 
supjKiscd 13 be unfjer the delusion that 
llie KomanCalholics arc to be excluded ; 
and if they are, I am reminded of what 
has been said by a well-known wiitcr, 
that it is sometimes as pleasant to be 
cheated to cheat. 

I ann not now goinf; to detain the 
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Ilouscw'ilh any obseivalions r ; to the 
coiistiuclion of the Commillec of the 
I’livy C'ouncil, nor will 1 enter into 
l)aiticulars of the evpendituie to be ' 
incurred, or of the bribes to be offered. 
'I'liis only [ will remaik, that I believe 
the last thing any reasonable man would 
do to ele\'ate his Icllow-mnn,is lo make 
him a pensioner or iccipienl of the 
bounty of llie Govcinment. But the 
<|ueslion is, whetlK-r the Xonconfoiinists,'' 
loi ming so laigc a pa it of the ])opiilali(m 
of this country, aie lo have their feelings 
and principles disregarded in the couise 
of legislation you ado]>l —whether a new 
system of ediicnlion is to l)e inlrixluced 

which }ou leach everybody’s religion 
at cvei}’body’s cxjiciise? d’he Xoncon- 
foimisls deny )our right to do this: 
tlicy will not icceive your money.. You 
oiler them that which is of no value lo 
them: and llie Chin ch. less scru]uitous, 
receives the gift. The consequence is 
llial llie .schools of the Dissenters will 
stand at a .great disad\anlage as com- 
pare<1 with thet.'hurch schools—the one 
class de])ending solely u])on voluntary 
contiibiilions, the oilier having ceilain 
biibcs attached to it of piovision for 
life, and for the maintenance of which 
the House is asked to vote at the’ex- 
pensc of all. 

I w ill say nothing now of ih^c wonder¬ 
ful statesmansliij) wliicli has cliosen tliis 
jiarticular season to open an arena of 
.sliife, and thiow' down an apple of dis¬ 
cord amongst us wlien there was an 
appeaiance of conconl and unanimity. 

1 am sorry it has conic lo this; I am 
Sony, not because of the particuHr 
effect it may have upon this Government 
or that G(wernmenl, but because 1 must 
ever regret lo see discord and bitterness 
introduced ii|>on religious subjects, and 
bec.aiise I know' that wdiefi once lliis strife 
begins, real interests, useful m.atlers, are 
neglected; and fneri separate and stray 
aside from paths wdiich they might tread 
together to tlie advantage of their com¬ 
mon country. 

I will now conclude; and if T^havc 
been betrayed into some w'armlh of ex¬ 
pression, let it be remembered that 1 am 
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a mcTnU;r of llic Nonconfc^Ti^t body. 
My foicfalhers languished prison by 
IUl .'nicts of that Chinch \\h\^ you now 
ask me t(> 1 \n'o ycais 

peaces of (ivoi‘shi[i of the s<( towliicli 
- i liavc been despced of their 

furniture to j)a,v the salaiyf niinistcr 
of the Establishcil Church id when I 
look back and see how th Church has 


been uniformly hostile to the progiess 
of public liberty, it is impossildc for me 
to withhold |iy ])rolcst against the out¬ 
rage committed by the C.overnmcnt on 
llie Nonconformist body for the stiko of 
incieasing tlie power of a political iiisli- 
tution, which 1 believe is destined to fall 
before the growing C’hrislianily and the 
extending fieedom of the people. 
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From Ilamard. 

I yEFi. somewhat indcl^tcd to tlie particular Church—their own Churcli 
lij^ht hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. —but that it was positively rij^ht to 

\\hiteside) for havini,' come forwaid as coeicc those persons who held reli.^ious 

anew advocate upon this (|iiestion, for he opinionsdiffeiin}^ from their own. They 
has thrown, by that ]>liysical foicc ora- liad not advanccil as far as the j^oeat 

tory of whicli he is so j^o'eat a master, body of the Knj^lisli people, incliuliii^ 

some new lii^ht upon a (jiiestion which hon. Gentlemen op])osite, and the paily 

lias been worn almost thieadliaie. But i they rejiresent, have now advanced, and 
1 do not think that when his speech therefoie the leained Gentleman’s art^wi- 

is read to-nionow it will persuade that nient ^mes for very little. But he has 

j^reat portion of the people wlio object treated the House to a jniblic rending 

to Lhurch-rates that tlie system now of a larj^m poition of the evidence of, 

existini; should be peimaiiently con- I think, two ^^entlemen who tG?ie 

tinned. I wQsnol |)ie^eiit at the open- witnesses before llie Committee of the 

injT of t!ie leatned (icntlenian’s sjieech. House of J,ojvb'. 1 shall lefer only to 

but when I entered the House he was the evidence of one of ihese'j^enllemeii 

tellin^^ us •that the Nonconformisis of —Mr. Bunting'. 1 suspect lliat wlieii 

tile olden time weie a much better class the name of Bunting w'as mentioned 

of men than the Dissenters of the jn escnt there was a geneial impression tliat this 

day; that they made no olijectioiis to was tlie evidence of a very distinguished 

tile equity of Church-rates. 'I'hat was man who, although not nominally, yet 

a senlimeiit which was received with actually, was Bislntp or AiclibislK>p, 

great enthusiasm by lion. Gentlemen and almost I'opc, in the sect of which 

opposite, who for the lust time liave lie was so distinguished a Member. But 

ajipeared as decided admiiers of the that is not the case. The learned Gen- 

Noiic<jnlormists of tlie jiast.. In answer tleman, not for the first time in his 

to that it may be said that fiom the life as a counsel learned in the law, 

time of (,)uecn Elizabeth down to the has been beholden for Ids liiitf to an ' 

Act of Tf^lcration the piinciples of rcli- attorney jiractisiug in Manchester. Mr. 

gious frecilbm wercdittlc understood in Bunting is not a minister of the Metho- 

ihis country. We know that not the dist Church, as I understand, but is in 

i Church only when it had the jiowcr, i]ie [iiofcssion of the law', and tlierefore 

but many of the Nonconformists them- j ] must stiip him of any aulhor’ly he 
selves, admitted Vhat it was right not j has upon this matter in connection with 
only to raesc taxes for the suppuit of a | the Methodist Church in conseriuencc 
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of 16 s btyring llie name of lUinling. I 
( must say, fuilhcr, that lln?. Gentleman, 

I, inC . ill some sort a Noncoiiforinisl, 
askmeti. as I presume he attends a 
p^ecs of ■ Chapel, is a politician of a 
Jvlwloi: Kind, such as is not found vciy 
frequently auKyig the Dissenting body. 

I dare say he agrees with the most ol)- 
structive, if T may use the teiin. Con¬ 
servative or Tory among hon. Gentlemen 
Opposite, and if we had taken his opinion 
U[)OU ^11 those <jucstions of policy w hich 
this House has decided in favour of 
popular rights and justice to the j)co{)le 
of this country during the last twenty 
years, I liave not the least doubt that 
Mr. Hunting wamld have been as con¬ 
clusive in his evidence against all those 
concessions as he appeals to have been 
upon the (jueslion ol Chuich-iates. Hut 
the learned Gentleman did not treat the 
I louse (juite faiily in stating the evidence 
' of this Gentleman, because even he di<l 
not feel himself couiagt ous enough to 
say that the Wesleyan body was in 
favour of Church-iates. I Imd he says, 
in answer to a question whether tluie 
W'as any likelihood of petitions being 
bent by them;— 

: from a fear on the part of those 
who svnipatlii/e with the Church ot h-ng- 
land of eliciting an opinio^i to thecon’rary. 
There is tinong us a gt-^ierat agreement 
not to disturb (juestioiis which we do not 
consider cssi'iitial. d lie <'pposilion would, 
I believe, be from a ininorily in our own 
body.’ 

‘ A <]istinct minority ?—I think I should 
call it so.’ 

The House will see fiom this, that 
although Mr. Hunting is not remarkable 
for gicat hesitation generally in his 
opinions upon tliis matter, yet lie does 
hesitate to say*lhnt the Wesleyan body 
was w ith any soil of unanimity in favour 
of Church-rates. Aiu^ I can give my 
testimony, living as I do in a ncighbour- 
liood where they are very numeioiis, 
and wlierc their services have been very 
great fto the fact tliatw heii the question 
of Clnuch-rates is mooted and contests 
take place, altliougli a lew leading men 
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arc anxious to keep the question quiet, 
because it is one winch might disturb 
their body, |is far as my oI)scrvalion 
goes, a veiy large number--1 think a 
majority — who attend lluir chapels 
have generally acted with the paily by 
which Church-rates wcie oi)i)osed. 

Hut it must be boine in iniml that 
the Wesleyan body is of a peculiar 
character, that its government is more 
strictly piiestly than anything that exists 
in the Church England, and almost 
beyond anything outside tlie Chinch of 
H.omc. The Coiifeienco, composed of 
one hiindied miiiistci*, dominates to a 
large extent not only over the piivato 
o])iiiioiis and individual action of the 
members, but aKo over what I may 
call the corporate or sect action, and 
thioiighout their numeious chapels in 
this country, unless the Conleieucc were 
to give the ouler or its peimi^sion, we 
shouhl piobably not hud hum any ol 
these congiegations petitions pieseiiled 
to this House. Hut from this lact may 
be traced an important seiies of ciicum- 
stances—that there have lieeii iiom that 
boily numeious secessions of very noie- 
woithy chaiacter, secessions which ^lave 
not aiiscn from any difference as to the 
(loctiine, but simpl/as to the absolute 
g<j\einmenL of the Confeiencc. Not¬ 
withstanding all this, as T have said, 
great numbers of them -1 l)elicveavcry 
gieat majority — vote in opposition to 
Cbuich-iales wiienever a contest takes 
place, and do unite in sympathy ujum 
this question with the great body of 
Dissenteis belonging to other sects. 

1 should not have said sti much about 
this particular liody liad it not been for 
the exliaotdinary impoilance whicli the 
learned Gentleman has given to this 
part of tht subject. I hud, liowcvcr, 
that even from the C onfciciice Metlio- 
dists thcie liave liecn 1.^,5 petitions pre¬ 
sented, fioin the Methodist gNcw Con¬ 
nection 97. horn the Methodist Free 
Church U'4, fioiu tlic I’limitivc Metho¬ 
dists ih^.fiom the CalvinisticMclhodists 
icS. fiom the Unitc^ Methodists, the 
Methodist Reformers, and the W csleyan 
Association 47 : making a toftil of more 
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Ihnn 800 jx'titioni^ which ha\x' hcen 
presented from the whole hotly of 
Mctliodi^ls in favour of iIk-. Bill. Now, 
ns to the other sects of Ihssenteis. I 
believe the learned (ieiitleman has not 
hcen able to make out any kind of case, 
or show any diflerence of opinion amout; 
them upon this question. I think he 
will admit tlnil they are. with as much 
unanimity as c^nn e\er he cxi'ccted ujxm 
public <|ueslions, in favour of a repeal 
of ('liuich-iates. Bin if it he, as lie 
says, that tliis movement is meic-ly t!ie 
movement of a few husy, mcddliuL; agi¬ 
tators belonging in tln^sc seels—cvlutso 
numbeis, by the way, he has not ^iven 
very accuiately if that he so. how 
comes it that throu_L,diout the country 
and in this House they liave obtained 
so latge a share of suppoit? That fact 
is a very uj^ly one, and the n’^ht hum 
and learned (leiillemaii j>asscil it over. 
J'ivcn the Chiucli. on wIkcsc behalf the 
learned Gentleman piofesscs to syieak, 
is itself not unanimous upon this <jLies- 
lion, and in all the j)ajishcs in towns 
an;l cities where Church-rates have been 
abolished, eveiy Member who has been 
cngt;<;ed in this (jiicstioii will admit that 
no inconsideiable number of those who 
regularly attend the services of the 
Church have joined tlio>c agitating, 
meddling l)issenleis in their attempt to 
put an end to the system of Church- 
rates. 1 should say in those distiicls a 
large minoiity—1 will iml say a ma¬ 
jority— of Churchmen have been as 
willing to get Church-rates abolished 
as Dissenters themselves. 

I live in a towm in which contests 
about Church-rates have been carried 
on in ]^ast years with a vigour and 
determination, and, if you like it, with 
an animosity which has ndl been .sur¬ 
passed in any other part of the kingdom. 
Hon. Gentlemen ojiposile, who piofcss 
to be in fa -o^r of what is called a stand- 
up fight, will he glad to hear that 
nothing could exceed the activity of 
their friends in that ])arish, nothing 
could exceed the profuscncss with which 
tliey w'erg,. willing to jray for a contest, 
in ordar that all might have to contri¬ 


bute to a Chinch which at dial lime 
they themselves were not willing ade- 
(juately to suppoil. 1'he very last 
contest of this kind cost tlic Cliurch 
pailyin the j)aiidi as much money uS, 
if invesU'd at the common lale of in¬ 
to esl. would have supp(.. ted the fabric 
of the Church for ever. [A cry of 
‘ How nnicli V'] 1 can tell the lion. Gen¬ 
tleman what was the estimate formed, 
which 1 believe was never disputed, 
and which, judging from the expenditure 
on the other .side, was not, 1 should say, 
very inaccurate. I believe th.at the 
expenditure would not he lesstlian fiom 
30J0/. to 4000/. It is a large parish, 
pioh.ahly ten miles square, .and contains 
nearly 100,000 inhabitants; ami I need 
not tell lum. Membeis that iheie is no 
class of j)eoplc in Isngland inoie^deter- 
miiiol and more uncoii<|ueiable. which¬ 
ever side they lake, than aie tlie people 
of the county from which I come. 

Whatwas llie rc'-uU of that stniggle V 
The result was lliat the (.'huich-rale 
was for ever entiiely aholisheil in that 
]t:nish. 1 have since seen seveial lists 
of candidates fiu' the churchwardenship 
put forth by Churchmen, each of whicii 
claime<l supjxnl upon the ground 
they would never consent to the le- 
imposiiion of a Churcli-rale; and the 
parish has hee^i for many years upon 
this (jiKslion a model of traiujuillily. 
It would not he enough that it slund'd 
he a model of liamiuiility if the result 
had followed which the learned Gentle¬ 
man foielold in such doloioiis language, 
that leligion would be uncared for, and 
that the Gospel wouM no longer ^Ijc 
]>rcached to the poor; hut I will iindei- 
take to say that since that contest that 
venerable old paiish church has had 
laid out iqxm it, in rcpaiiingand beauti¬ 
fying it, fiom money ' suhscrihed not 
altogether, hut mainly by Churchmen, 
ten limes, ay, tv enty limes as much as 
was ever expended upon it during a far 
longer pcn<xl of years in which Church- 
rates were levied. Dining tliat })eriod 
there weic discussions about the jTave- 
yard, about tlie hearses, about the 
washing of the suiplices, about some- 
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body \\h?> had lo sweep oul llie cluiicli. 
'riicrc wcic discussions of all soits, of 
a mo-,t iirilalin}^ and offensive cliaiactcr. 
The clock which was thcie for llie 
biJticfit of the public no longer told the 
lime, and, in fact, there was evidence of 
that sort of detay to wliich the learned 
(Gentleman has pointed as the incvilable 
result of the aliolilion of Clunch-ialcs. 
Jjiince the rale ceased to be levied the 
clock ^as kept time with a<imiialde 
fidelily, and lo such an extent has the 
libeinlily of Chuichmen gone, that very 
lately they have put U[) anollur clock 
in a iieigldjiHii'ing church. 1 believe 
that in the ])niish of ivochdale the 
Cluirch people have received far moie 
benefit fiom lire abolition of the Clinich- 
ratc tiiaii lire Uissenteis have. They 
have fwund out, what they never knew 
befoi e, that when placed upon the same 
platform as Dissenters, and obliged to 
<Jep<a'id upon their own resources, they 
aie as liberal and zealous as other 
sects. 

1 wi-.h that the learned Gentleman 
had told us. a;id I ho]>e that some one 
who may follow him will do so, how it 
liajipeiis tlial Near by ) ear liieie has been 
iiig in liiis House a pou er in oppo¬ 
sition lo ('hurcli-iate'., wldlc at the 
same time there has Ireen less animosity 
tlKouglioui the country t^-on litis qtie-^- 
tion. I beliiNe it lias arisen from lire 
growth of a belter ieeliirg on bulli 
Sides, and fniin the fact lliat Near l>y 
')ear tlierc lia\'e been secessions liom 
the snppoileis of Gliurch-iates lliiougii- 
ouL the coiinliy, aiul that more and 
nusc without the aelion of 1‘ailiament 
tlu' principle embodied in the clauses 
of the bill of ni) lion. Friend lias come . 
lo be acted upon. Now \Nhat is t!ie 
real ])oinl bcl;^\ecri usV — because [ 
bclicNc tliat lion. Gentlemen opposite 
wall agi'ee with me, tlial if it could be 
done it would be beltcl that this qiies- 
lion should be for ever disposed of 
\\ !ial is the question at issue between 
us? Does any man dispute the evils 
that hfve arisen ? The right lion, and 
Icnnicd Gentleman has, in a s[)eech of 
great vigoi^r, cndcavoiued to throw 


ridicule and contcm|)t upon the great 
body of tlio Di^^enli^g population of 
tliis country! [‘No, no!’J Well, at 
any rale, he has not refrained fio^ii cx- 
piessions of hai'shncss towards those 
whom he chai-gcs with being the ino\eis 
ill this question. But docs lie l)«.licve. j 
or do any of you bedieve, that if those j 
jicisons (lid not in the main [lossess the | 
conlidcnce of the great body of ihc 
Dissei.lei's, they could in a week, n foil- 
night, or a month, stir them up from 
one end of the country lo lire oihci, 
and bung to )()ur talkie the signatures 
u) 500,000 of your couiitiymen ? [Giies , 
of * Ooo.ooo.’] 1 am leniiiidcd that the ! 
miinher is 600,000, lull in a matter of 
this kind I am not parliciilai to 100,000 
or less. 1 say, then, is tlieie any one 
hei'O who disputes the e\ils which have ' 
adsen from tiiesc diseiissionsV I con¬ 
fess tliat 1 have sometimes wished that 
I could speak in lliis House, even it it 
were for only one hall Innii, in the 
character of a member of the Gliiiicli 
ol I'liigland. If 1 could liaNc done llr.il 
I slioutd liasc .appealed to the House 
la language far more empliatic ainl 
impi'essivc tiian 1 have CNer bein M le 
lo Use as a Itissentm', in favour «;f the 
abolition of tliis nio.st mischievous ainl 
ol>no.\i<;us impost. ^ 

'Hie light lion, and h arned Gentle¬ 
man has no ])lan. 1 iliink li4.“ was riglit ^ 
ill making that admi-.sion. 1 belicNe 
iJiLic are only two courses which can 
be pursued. One is to leaie the law 
c.xacily as it is, a course which, it this 
matter did not toueli a (jiieslnm of reli¬ 
gion, I should not coiii|>laiii of. beeanse 
it lea\cs the majority in caeiy [jaiisii to j 
decide for itself, 'i'lie otlici jilan is 
that of Illy lion. 1 1 rend lire Member for 
Ta\istock. You have tiiul every kind ' 
of contiivance. 1 he li.glil hoii. (iciitle- i 
man tire MLinbcr for lire University of 
Gamlnidge (.Mie Wfilpolcf jflojrosed a 
plan, ’i'he right liou. anel learned 
Meinlser for the Univcisity of Dublin 
was u Member of the Gonci iimeiil ly 
N\hich tliat [»lan was p^’opuscd ; and, as 
he now saes tlial he has n» jrlan, I 
presume tliat he has abandonM the 
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plan of the right lion, (jcntlemnn oppo¬ 
site. The riglit hon. Baronet tlic 
Home Secretary, and the light hon. 
Baronet the Chancellor of the Ducliy 
of Lancaster, aLo tried [ilans. Indeed, 
there are in the ITousc many who haAC 
aspiied to legislate upon this subject, 
but have failed m these attempts at 
conciliation; and I think we must all 
feel conscious that we must either 1 
remain as we arc, or adopt the Bill 
which is now bcfoie us, I confess that 
I am altogether against any kind of 
I dodge by which this matter may be ' 
even temporarily settled. 1 think that 
if this Ciuirch lie a national establish¬ 
ment, you cannot by law insi^t that its 
support shall be drawn fiom only a 
poition of the ])opulalioii, I .agree 
with you altogether in that. Jf I weie 
a (diurchman I would never consent to 
I it. and, not being a (.'hiirchman, I 
\ wholly repudiate it. The di^sensio^s 
I to which I havcieforred have prevailed, 
prevail still, and cannot teimiiiate ns 
long as this impost exists. What is its 
naluial and inevitable result? It must 
be to create and stimulate the piide of 
su|}^emacy in the dominant Church, 
and at the same tune j)ioducc what 1 
shall call the irritation of .sul)jugalion 
and injustice on the part of that gieat 
portion of (he people who support their 
own minis/ers an<l ])lnces ol A\<uship, 
and who think that they ought not to 
be called upon to suppoit tho-.e of any 
other sect or Church. Now. is it neces¬ 
sary that this should continue ? I often 
have occasion in this House to give 
hope to hon. (icnllcmen opposite. They 
are prol)ably the most despairing poli¬ 
tical party that any countiy ever had 
AAithin its borders, d'hoy despair of 
almost everything. They riespaiicd of 
agriculture. Agriculture triumphs, d'hey 
despair of their Church, yet whenever 
that Church^ ha.s been left to its own 
resources and to the zeal of its membeis 
its triump"h has been manifest to the 
country and to the woild. Are you 
made of differenb matcrial from the live 
millions ([‘f people who go to the Dis- 
scnting'chapels of England and Wales? 


You have your churclic.s,—I '^pcak of 
the old ones, not of those recently 
erected by means of voluntary contii- . 
billions.—you have your churches, w hich 
you call national, aiul you have thc-n 
for nothing. You have your ministers 
paid out of property anciently be- 
<)ueathed or intrusted to the State for 
their use. In that icsjKct you stand 
in a far better ])Osilion lor iindeilaking 
what, if Church-raies aie alKjlished’ 
you must imderlnke, than do the gient 
Ixxly r)f yonr Pisxenting brclliicn, I lave 
you less /^cal. have you less libeiality, 
th.in they have? Ho not you con¬ 
tinually fjoast in this House that you 
are llie owners of the gicat luilk of the 
landed piopeity of tlie counliy? Aie 
)ou not the depositaries of ['olilieal 
power, and do you md tell us ilia! when 
a Dissenter becomes rich he alw.ays 
walks away fioin tlie chajR'l into your , 
church? If this be so, am 1 ajijxaling 
in vain to jou, or reasoning in vain 
with you, when 1 try to eneouiage you 
to believe that if iheic were no Cliuich- 
rates the inembets of )our chinch and 
your congu-gations would l)c gically 
impiovtd, and that, as has taken jilacc 
in the parish in which I live, 
cliurchcs w'oiild be better sup])oitca by 
your own A'oluntary and libcial conlti- 
biilions. than Cbey can ever^c by the 
])enny per pound issuing fiom the 
pockets of men who do not attend your 
chuich, and who aie reiuleied ten times 
moie hostile to it by the very eflotl to 
make them coriliibiite to its siipjant. 

I lielicve that Cliuicli-rates must 
before long be aboltslied. Hence,i I 

wish to aflotd some liopc and eonsola- | 
lion, if I can, to lion, (lenllemen oppo- i 
site. Mr. ()>l)oino and Mr. Bunting, 
ftom wliom the rigid hon. and learned 
Member so laigily (luoled, themselves 
belong to a body that lias done maivels I 
in this country in electing chapels, 
paying ministers, establishing schools, 
raising the dead, if you like—for men 
who were dead to icligiou have been 
madeChristians: and they have pre.ichcd 
the Cospel to the ])oor in every county, 

1 might almost say in every parish, in 
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’ the kini;(^om. Vet tlu-y have not come 
toPailiament for tyrants of nioticy; and, 
lliey liave often come to me 
;)and olliers for conliilmtions to their 
cliapclb and schools, they liave never 
ha?l any force of law to enable them 
to raise their funds. Thiou^hout Enj;- 
land and Wales what would l)e the con¬ 
dition of your ]H)]mIation, your rcli{;ious 
cslablishmcnls, your education, if it 
'veic not for the lilteiality of those sects 
of ■whftHn the lii^ht lion, and learned 
(lentlenian thinks fit to speak in dis- 
jiara^^ing terms? 

Jhil 1 piss to his own country, and 
though I should like to see Irish Mein- 
beis more fief|ucnt!y taking pail in the 
discussion of cjucstions affecting England 
and Wales tlian they do, 1 was sut prised 
to find that the light hen. and learned 
Geiulehiaii made no rcfeiTnce whatever 
j to what has taken place in the island 
: from which he himself comes. In the 
year 1833 you abolished the vestiy cess, 
the Chiirch-iale of lieland: you abol¬ 
ished one-fourth of the tithe—that is, 
you took it fioni tlic Church and gave 
it to the laiidloid; you did many things 
which the Itish ( hurch at tlial time, 
which many Gcnllcmen of the same 
jk as the light hon. and learned 
Meinlicr denounced, just as you de¬ 
nounce the picsent Pill, Of course it 
will he sa.fl that the Eaif of Pcihy has 
since then changed his opinions, and 
thciefore the views he heiil at that 
jieriod will liave no authority with his 
followers now. Put what has been the 
effect on that Cluuch? Is theic a man 
in this House with the slightest know¬ 
ledge of w'hat has occuned in Ireland 
dining the last lliiily \ears, wlio will 
not admit that tiie Iiisli Protestant 
Establishment would have been abso- 
^ lutcly uprooted'hnd sejiarated liom the 
j Slate for ever long bcfoie now but for 
the large measure of clia^igc—I will say 
of reform—to which the Ifarl of Derby, 
as a Minister of that day, was a party? 
If that be true, what light has anyliody 
to charge the hon. Member forTavistock 
w'ith a deadly hostility to the Church of 
England? I do not believe there is a 
_ A _ 
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man in this country at lliis moment 
who has any hostility to the Church of 
Pmgland as Church. 1 never met 
with such a man. The right hun. and 
learned Gentleman has rcfcircd’lo a 
friend of mine who not long ago had 
a scat in this House, although he did 
not mention him by ^^ame. 1 allude to 
Mr. Miall. '1 liere is no man in Eug- 
laiul whose chai actor for religion, mo¬ 
rality, intelligence, or a j)eisistent 
devotion towhal iie believes to Ije light 
stands higher than tliat of Mr. Miall. 
Put Mr. Miall has not the smallest 
objection to the Churoli of England as 
a icligioiis body, any mote than he has 
to the Methodist (.onfeience or any 
other denomination which teaches its 
own peculiar views of Ciiiislianily. 
What he objects to is that iheChuich 
should be, as it has been, so much of 
a })olitical institution. Ajid Iheic can 
be no doubt but that among the clergy 
of the P'.stablishnu'iit and the most 
thoughtful of her sons tlieic is thiough- 
out the kingdom at this moment a deep 
sentiment at woik which, altogether 
apail from Mr. Miall and the I.il>eialion 
Society, is ileslined befoie man)’ yvais 
aie over to make j^ieat changes in 
tile constitution and condition of that 
Cluuch. Ami 1 umlejtake to say llial, 
if their views, or those of M/.’Mini], 
were carried out by Pailiament, tlic 
Church would still be a CluuVh at least 
as gieat, as poweifid, and as uspecled 
as it ever was at any peiioil of its liis- 
toiy. 1 believe it would, as effectually 
as it ever has done, rai'^c to life those 
who arc religiously dead, and at the 
same time, more e.xleuvively tlian it does 
now, pi each the Gospel to the poor. 

Put the right lion, and learned Gen¬ 
tleman might have given us another 
lesson fiom lieland. There the great 
body of the jieojilc—not the possessors 
of wealth—aie in connccti*)n,with the 
Roman Catholic Cluirch. Many of us 
have been in lieland. I hate myself 
spent several weeks there, travelling 
from one part of the cr^ntry to anollier. 
I saw chaiicls everywhere —tliat great 
cathedrals had been built, iRat, there 
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were evidences of great zeal and won¬ 
derful liberality among a ])eoplc at that 
time |)oor and dejected, arti in a lower 
physical condition, 1 undertake to say, 
j than could have Ijcen found in any otlicr 
j population in any Christian countiyof 
: I’hiiopc. The Iiish Catholics, witlunit 
I any assistance from the Slate except a 
j p^iltry giant, which 1 believe many of 
1 them would gladly forego, have pio- 
i vided for all tile religious wants of tlicir 
I peo])le. And I vcnlifie to as'>ert that 
1 religion—not now speaking of }iai ticular 
ductiines or loims --lias iheie ])eiineate<l 
I even to the lowest class of society in 
a manner that is not e<|ualled in this 
pail of the kingdom, wheu* your Chinch 
J'Atablishnieiit has foi age^ icigned al¬ 
most sujnemc. 

But if you arc not salislicd with the 
case ol Ireland, let us go to Wales. 
Theie you liave a poor j'opulalion who 
are mainly 1 tissenteis. The \Veldi 1 )is- 
senteis do not own tlic great estates. 
They have no aneieril endowments, no 
grants fioiii J’ailiament. They do not 
even send ie]nesentatives to thi-i House 
—[“ tdh ! ']—1 cprcscntalivcs I mean of 
tiiei'" peculiar views. Kight-teiilhs of 
the people ofWales have no connection 
with the Lslabhshe<l Church. ^ et, 
jioor as they aie, comjiarcd with the 
populalRm of England, there is not a 
nook or coiner of the Ihincipalily in 
which theie are not a chajiel, a schof)l, 
and a minister, or in which )’ou do not 
constantly sec the intluencc ot religious 
teaching on the character and habits of 
the people. 

But go a little farther north, to a land 
wdiere men are not sup])osed to mis- 
uiiderstainl their own inteie'-ls. I refer 
to the country on the other side of 
the d'weed. Vou have an’ Established 
Chinch there. Manyyeais ago you had 
two coiisideralile secessions fioin its 
pale whkir became powerful sects. 
They have since united themselves, and 
their power lias piopoitionately in- 
cieased. But lately, within the recol¬ 
lection of eveiy Member of this House, 
for it is Jnit seventeen years ago, there 
[ was another great secession; and fioni 
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what men fancied was the rum of the 
Kstalilished Chinch of Scotland there 
arose a newv Church, offeiing, I will say, 
to the world, an examjile of zeal and 
miinillcence siicli as has not been w,i.t- 
nessed in this country during the life¬ 
time of the present genciation. Not 
long ago, while in Scotland—a country 
to w'hich I am veiy glad to flee when 
W'e are libeiated from attendance in this 
House —1 took llie pains to make some' 
inquiry U])on this (jueslion; and 1 found 
that the I'lec Cluiich. whicli comjiiises 
piobably not more than one-thiid of 
tliat })orlion of the ]iopulation who pay 
any attention to religious matters, raised 
voluntaiily, dining the year wiien 1 
made the iiKjiiiiy, a laiger sum than 
the whole annual emoluments ol the 
J'istablishcd (duirch of Scotland. It has 
built, I think, something like seven 
hundred chinches thioLighout that jiart 
of Ihe kingdom, .and as many manses 
or ilw'ellings for its ministers. It has 
also established schools in almost every 
palish. And 1 tell the House with the 
utmost sincerity that I believe I never 
(jUestiruK'tl any man in Scotland as to 
the ctlect of ibe <!isrLi])tiou who did not 
admit that. |)ainful ns it was, and iilteily 
as lie and many others might o.-lVe 
ojiposeil it, still it has been full of 
blessings to thuspeople of that country. 

I lielieve the number of [kusoiis who 
ftc<iuciit places of vvorshij), the number 
of schools, and the number of scholars 
who attend them, are all far larger than 
ever they were bcfoic the last great | 
secession. Bear in mind tiiat, with the 
< .\ce[)liuri of a very few jiersons of high j 
station in society, including one or two 
Members of tlic other House and two i 
or three of this, the propcityof Scot- j 
land, as far as jiiojieityis to lie men- ' 
sineil by llie possessitu/of the soil, has ^ 
not gone witli the b'ree (.'lunch at all. ' 
Yet you find throughout the whole of 1 
that coimliy those vast results fiom a j 
zeal, a religious hn vour. a munilicence, 
which aie not a whit gieater than would 
be exhibited under the same pjrcum- 
slances by membcis of the Church of 
ICngland. But sucli a state of things, 
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I say, must raise the character of the 
people Jf Scotland, high as it was 
before, still higher in the estimation of 
V the Christian world. 

Only one other j)oint with regard to 
thfs voluntary question. Apart from 
the discussions and divisions, from Bills 
and clauses in'lhis House, if I were to 
ask any hon. Member on the other side 
whether he believed that the Chinch of 
blngland w'as not, or would not, become 
as lilK'fal as any other sect, I have no 
doubt he would at once say that to 
! asseit the contrary would be to slander 
j and misrepresent the members of that 
Church. W ell, 1 think so too, and the 
evidence lies in what the (.’hurch has 
been doing of late )ears. If you stand 
upon any eminence in the neighI)Oui- 
hood of any large town or city in 
England, you will see every wlieie 
towers and s[>ires indicating the tem- 
’ pies tliat have been raised in recent 
days for the worship of Cod; and so 
also, if you tiaiel over the countiy,-as 
you now lapidly <lo, you will see llnough 
the glass of the railway cariiage one 
spire here, another there, and a 
yonder, I do not always admire their 
archilecUiie, but some of them aic beau* 
♦i^'d objects in the landscape of which 
ihey^oim pait. Well, liiis has all been 
achieved, not by the voles of rarliament, 
for they hye ceased, but,by exactly the 
same leHgious zeal, the same Chiislian 
benevolence, which have dislingnished 
tlie rest of your countiymcn, and which 
you. the lichest and pioudcst of them 
all, would suiely, under the like cir¬ 
cumstances, ciiually display. I w'ant to 
pe.Miadeyou that this is a good Bill for 
llie I'.stablishcd Church. I am not 
about to try to fake you in by allow¬ 
ing you to su])pose that 1 agree with 
you as to a l:^tate Establishment for 
; teaching religion. I agree on that ab- 
\ stract question with Mr. Miall and the 
Liberation Society. I believe it is an 
evil to the State and to religion; but 
that is not a question for us to discuss 
how^ or one w'hich probably this gene¬ 
ration ti’ill ever be called on to decide. 
I say, the abolition of these irritatijig 
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levies of money in Ireland has been of 
great advantage to the Established 
Church of Iicland. I say, the more 
you remove )bur question of an Eslab- 
lishmeiil from that constant and irri¬ 
tating contest and discussion which are 
insepaialde fiom the continuance of 
these rales, the more probably, for a 
long peiiotl of time, yi 5 u will consolidate 
your C hinch; and I am inclined to be¬ 
lieve that its fall as a State Establish¬ 
ment will never come from tlie assaults 
of those who aie without it, but will 
lather come fiom the stiong difl'crcnccs 
of doctrine among those williin its 
pale. 

I should like to ask hon. Centlcmcn 
oi)posite to look to a point in respect to 
v\hich llieir Cluiich is at a grCat disad¬ 
vantage as coiiipaicd with Dissenting 
congicgations. I am in a position to 
observe both of them with great im- 
pailialily, because I belong to a sect 
which is very small, which some jieojde 
say is decaying, although I believe its 
main piinciplcs arc always sjiicading. 
I have no particular sympathy with 
\Veshyans, liulepeiidcnts, or Baptists, 
any more than I have with the congre¬ 
gations which assemble in your cluucftes. 
But liave you not observed in J.oiulon, 
and moie particularly in the country, 
wheic ,y(Hi are more intimately ac¬ 
quainted with the circumstances—have 
)t)U not observed, that among the con¬ 
gregations of Dissenting bodies tlicre is 
a greater activity in all mailers which 
belong to their churches, and to objects 
which they unite together in promoting 
as a religious community? Do not you 
find that from the richest and the most 
influential man who enters a chapel on 
a Sumlay to the humblest of the congre¬ 
gation iheic is. as it were, a chain of 
synqialhy limning through them all, 
W'hich gives to them a great strength, 
which combines them together, which 
influences the humbljst ana*tlte highest 
for good, and which gives to the con¬ 
gregation a ])owcr which is foitnd to be 
greatly less existent in a congregation 
of the Established C/tureh? I have 
spoken of this to many persons who 
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differ from me on all these questions 
of Church establishments, Church-rates, 
and the like; but 1 never s]-)oke to any 
man in the habit of attcfi^cling the Ks- 
tabli^cd Church who did not admit to 
me that it is one of the things they 
most deplore, that among the five hun¬ 
dred persons more or less who attend 
any particular clufrch there is infinitely 
less sympathy, co-operation, union, and 
power of action than is evinced among 
the various Dissenting communities in 
this country almost without exception. 
But if you had none of these rates to 
levy by law you would be placed—and 
it w’ould be a most mateiial advantage 
—in the same position as are the con¬ 
gregations of Dissenting bodies. You 
would be obliged, of course, in the 
management of your congregational 
affairs, to consult the meml^cis in gene¬ 
ral; you would have your montldy or 
quarterly meetings ; and thus you would 
know who were your neighbours^ in 
church, and you would be united to¬ 
gether, as Dissenting congregations are. 
And 1 maintain that your leligious 
activity and life for all purposes of mis¬ 
sionary work at liome and abroad 
wohld be greatly increased and strength¬ 
ened; and so fa^ your congregations, 
your ministers, and your chuiches would 
be great gainers. Some hon. Gentle¬ 
men will say that I am a violent jjarti- 
san on this question, and that I have 
partaken of the animosity which I 
stated to have existed in the parish in 
which I live. 1 do not deny that in 
times past I have taken a warm, and 
it may be occasionally, a too licaled 
part in the contests and discussions on 
this question; but, so far as 1 am con¬ 
cerned, the feelings engendered by these 
strifes have been swept away; I am 
older than I was then; I make great 
allowance for men’s passions, as 1 ask 
that they should make allowance for 
mine. * < 

This question has now come to a 
crisis; and 1 ask the House to consider 


wliethcr it would not be to the advan¬ 
tage of the Church, of moralityf religion, 
and the public peace, that it should 
now be set at rest once and for ever. > 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
— it is one of the faults of a hi|;h 
classical education—following the ex¬ 
ample of the right hon. Gentleman who 
delighted us all with a biilliant but 
most illogical speech last night, af¬ 
frighted us with an account of what 
took place under the demociacics of 
Gtcccc, and asks us to follow the ex¬ 
ample of those who were believers in 
the paganism of ancient Rome. He 
says. Did not the Roman emperors, 
consuls, and people go in procession 
after the vile gods and goddesses which 
they worshipped ? It is tnie they did, 
and I hope the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman regrets by this lime that he 
asked us to follow an example of that ^ 
kind. Rome has pciished, and the re- 
ligion which it professed has perished i 
with it. The Christian religion is 
wholly different, and if there be one 
thing wiitten more legibly than another 
in every page of that Kook on which 
you profess that your Church is founded, 
it is that men should be just one to 
another, kind and brolhcily oro 
another, and should not ask of each 
other to do that which they are not 
willing thenu “tves to do. -I say that 
this law of Church-rales is a law which 
violates, and violates most obviously 
and outrageously, eveiy law of justice 
and of meicy which is written in that 
Ihjok, and it is because I l;clieve it 
docs so that I am ceilain that it never 
can be of advantage to your Churcti, if 
your Church be a true Chinch; and, 
believing that, and Ijpeling how much 
the inleiests and sympathies and wishes 
of millions of our countrymen are in 
favour of the abolition of this impost, 

I ask you to do what I am now ready ^ 
to do — to give a cordLal support to 
the third reading of this Bill of ray 
hon. Friend. 


LETTER TO DR. GRAY. 


[Vhe fcilowing letter on the Irish Church question w.is addressed to Dr. Gray, Editor of 
the Freemans Journal, now Sir John Gray, M.P., October 25^ 1852. The estimate 
of the property of the Irish Cl)iirch is probably much too low, but this docs not affect 
the argument, or the principle of the proposed arrangement.] 

My dear Dr. Gray, —I observe from | prent result. They will meet witli in- 


the newspapers that the fiiciKl.s of ‘ reli- 
j^ious equality’ in Ireland arc about to 
hold a confeicncc in the city of Dublin 
I with a’ view to consider the cxLtijii;' 
ecclesiastical anangcmcuts of your 
country. My engagements will not 
permit me to be pic^cnt at yonr dc- 
I liberations, and, indeed, 1 am not sine 
that your invitations extend further 
than to Irishmen and Irish rcpieseiita- 
tives; but 1 feel strongly disposed to 
address you on the great question you 
are about to discuss -a cpiestion affeet- 
4lie j)olicy and interests of the 
United Kingdom, but of vital inipoil- 
ance to Ireland. ^ 

Let me tay, in the first place, that I 
am heajlily glad that any number of 
Ihc Irish icpicscntativcs should have 
resolved to ginpplc with a question 
which, in my opinion, must be settled 
on some just basis, if Ireland is ever to 
become liaiupiil and content. 'I’be case 
of File Catholic population of lieland - 
, and. in truth, it is scarcely more their 
case than that of eveiy intelligent and 
just Piotestant in the three kingdom.s— 
is so strong, so unansweiablc, and so 
gcneially admitted, tliat nothing is 
wanted to insure its compltte success 
but the combination of a few able and 
honest men (o concentrate and direct 
the opinion which exists. If such men 
are to^c found among you—resolute, 
persevering, and disinterested—a gieal 
work is before them, and as certainly a 


I suit and calumny in abundance; every 
engine of the ‘ supremacy’ party will be 
in motion against them ; they will be 
denounced as ‘ conspiiators ’ against the 
iiistitulions of the country, \\hen, in 
fact, they combine only against a giiev- 
aiiie which it is hard to say vhelhcr it 
is more humiliating in lieland to endure, 
or disgraceful in England to inflict; but 
against all this, having a light cause, 
and Diking it by right means, they 
will ceitainly succeed. 

It would be to insult your under¬ 
standing were I to •imagine that you 
demand anything more or less tlian a 
peifect ‘equality’ befoie the Jaw for 
the religious sects which (^^.ist in Ire¬ 
land—that is, for the memljcis or ad- 
lierents of the Protestant Epi'^copalian, 
the Presbytciian, and the Roman Catho¬ 
lic Churches. So entirely is it felt that 
you aie in the light in making this 
<lemand, that with legard to it your 
opponents dare not attempt an argu¬ 
ment w ith you; they prefer to say that 
you claim something else—namely, a 
supiemacy hateful as their own, and 
then they find it easy to contest the 
matter with you, wiiting and speaking, 
as they do, chiefly to j Piotestant 
audience. On this pftint there*shouId be 
no possibility of mistake ; aiK^ not only 
should the demand for ‘equality’ be 
unequivocal, but it appears to me most 
desirable that some mode of attaining it 
I should be distinctly pointed <iut. We 
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may, perhaps, imagine an ‘ equality ’ 
which ^\ou)d allow the Protestant Es- 
lablishnient to remain as it is, or, at 
least, to continue to be a State Chuicli, 
builfling up at its side a Catholic Es- 
tal)!i:5hmcnt; and, to complete the 
scheme, a Presbylciian Kstablislimcnt 
also, ha\ing a batch of C'atholic pre¬ 
lates and ol IVesbyterian divines in the 
‘House of Lords; Init, in my opinion, 
any scheme of ‘ equality ’ of this dcsct ip- 
tion would be, and must necessarily be, 
altogether impiacticablc. 

l.oid John Russell, 1 think in 
expressed an opinion that the Protestant 
Church in Ireland should not lie sub¬ 
verted, ‘but that the Roman Calludic 
Chinch, willi ils bisho[)s and cleu,^y, 
should be placed by the State on a 
footing of equality willi that Church.' 
He aelopted the term ‘equality,’ and 
said that any plan ho should propose 
would be ‘ to follow out that principle 
of equality, with all its consequence’s.’ 
Loid Grey, in 1-^45, was, if possible, 
still more explicit, for he .said, after e.K* 
pressing his opinion that ‘the (.'alludics 
have the fiist cl.iim’ on the funds ap¬ 
plied to ecclesiastical purposes in lic- 
larfd, ‘ you must give the Catholic clergy 
an equality alsO' in social r.ank and 
position;’ and he went even fiuther 
than tlyis, and said, ‘I cairy my view 
on this subject as far as to wish to sec 
the prela'es of the Roman Catholic 
Church lake their jdaccs in this House 
on the epi.>co])al bench.’ Eiom this it 
appears that Lord John Russell and 
LohI Grey, seeing the enormous evil 
of the existing system, were ready to 
justify almost any nieasute that pio- 
mise<l political and ecclesiastical equality 
to the Iiidi Catholics; but they \iislied 
that equality to be obtained without the 
subveision of the Piolestant Established 
Chinch in Ireland. 

Of course, if all parties among the 
statesmen and the public of the United 
Kingdom were agreed, funds might be 
provided for the perpetual endowment 
and subjection to State control of the 
IiRhCatholicand Presbytciian Churches, 
and some plan might be devised to secure 


them a representation in lhe..House of 
Lords; but, hnpjiily for sound prin¬ 
ciples in civil goieinmcnt, and hnp])ily 
for leligion itself, all parties arc not 
agi eed to do this, but are rather agreed 
that it shall not be done. The ‘ equality’ 
wliich Loul John Russcll would ‘follow 
out with all its conse<jucnccs ’ is a 
dicam, and I.yord Grey’s bold idea of 
giving (he Iii.sh Calliolics ‘the first 
claim to the funds ’ and of placing thujr 
bishops in the House of Lord, is not 
less impinclicablc. To have two IG- 
(al.dished Chinches in Iieland, the one 
Trotestant and the other (.'alholic; to 
have in the House of Lords iVotcslant 
and Catholic l)is]ioj>s, elbowing each 
other on the ‘riglit reverend liench,’ 
guarding the tempoial and spiiilual 
intcre^ts of two Churches which de¬ 
nounce each other as idolatious or 
heietical. would be an inconsistency so 
glaiing, that it would go far to over- 
tin ow' all reverence for Governments or 
Chuiches, if not for Christianity itself. 
The scheme is surely loo absurd to be 
seriously lliought of, and if there be a 
statesman bold enough to propose it, he 
W'ill find no siqqioit in the opinion of 
the English public, except ftoni that 
small section with whom religio^^,j^ ..5 
for nolliing, and Chinches and priests 
are tolerated as machinery in the pay 
and service of the Govcinmc it. 

Rut there is an ‘eipiality’ which is 
attainable without inconsistency, which 
would meet wdth favour among large 
classes in every part of Great Rrilain, 
and which, 1 think, if faiily piopo.scd, 
would be well received by many of the 
more enlightened and just rrotcstanls 
in Ireland. It is an ‘equality’ which 
must stall from this point, that hence¬ 
forth there must be no Chinch in Ireland 
ill connection with the SRilc. The whole 
body of English I)issenters, the United 
rresbyterian Chinch of Scotland, and 
llie Catholic population of the United 
Kingdom, might be expected coidially 
to welcome such a proposition: and it 
is difficult to understand liow the Pres- 
byteri.ins of the North of Ireland, or 
the Ercc Church of Scotland, or the 
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adhercnts»of the Wesleyan Conference 
in Kngland, could, with any consistency 
^ ^or decency, oppose it; and I am conh- 
‘ dent that a ]ai|;e numl^er of persons con- 
ne<|ted with Ihc Eslalilisheil Oniiclies 
in the three kingdoms, wlio arc enli^dit- 
ened enouj^h t<i see what is ritjht, and 
just enough to wish it to he done, would 
give their support to any Minister who 
had the courage to make such a measuic 
tftc great distinguishing act of his ad- 
minislrrflion. But, if this jninciplc were 
adopted — that is, the piinciplc that 
henceforth llicre must l)C no CInirch in 
Ireland in conneclion with the Stale— 
there would still be a question as to the 
a]>propriation of the laige funds now 
in tlic hands of tlie Irish Estai)lislied 
Church. 

There are tw’o modes of dealing with 
: these funds, cillicr of which may be de- 
fended, but one of them seems to offer 
'’v facilities which do not belong to the 
■ other. The most sirnide plan would be 
to absorlj the revenues of the JOstal)- 
lished Church as the livings become 
vacant, and to apply them in some : 
channel not ecclesiastical, it) whicli the 
whole population of Ireland could par¬ 
ticipate. The objections to this plan 
^rfiat it would be hard upon (he 
Frolcstant EpiscO])alians, after liaving 
pamj)ercd them so lorigtwilh a nuinifi- 
cent suppoft, to throw t1i?m at once <m 
their rcsouiccs, and that to withdraw 
the Regium Donum from the Bresl)y- 
teiians of the North, when they have 
no other provision made for their reli¬ 
gious wants, would be to create a just 
dis(^ntent among them. Ther e is some 
force in this, inasmuch as upon one 
. generation would be thrown the burden 
of the creation ahd support of a reli¬ 
gious organisation which, in voluntary 
. churches, is comhionly the work of suc- 
cessive generations of their adherents, 

' and the argument be considered 
almost irresistible when it is offered to a 
Government which does not repudiate, 
but rather cherishes, the principle of 
a Stat^i Church. But whatever may be 
the inconveniences of this plan, they 
are, in my estimation, infinitely less than 
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those which arc inseparable from a con¬ 
tinuance of the present system. 

'I'lierc is, hpwever, another mode of 
settlement which, though open to some 
objection, is probably more like(y to 
obtain a general concurrence of opinion 
in its favour in Ireland, and to which, I 
think, a great amount^f consent might 
be obtained in hhigland and Scotlanc^ 
Your present ecclesiastical arrangements 
are biiefly these;—The l^iotestant Epis¬ 
copal (-.'hiirch has* 500,000/. per annum 
entrusted to it. or a principal sum. at 
twenty years’ purchase, of 10,000,000/. 
sterling. The I’icsbyttrian Church or 
Cliurclics have 40,000/. pci annum, or, 
estimated at the same rale, a ]>iincipal 
sum of 8oo,oco/. 1 ’hc Roman Catholic 
Church has 26,000/. per annum, or a 
principal sum of 520,000/. I will say 
latlhing about the exact pioportioiis of 
population belonging to each Church, 
Rrr 1 do not wish to give op]x)iUniity 
for*dispiite about figures. It is suffi¬ 
cient to say, what cvcryliody knows to 
be true, that the Irish population is 
Catholic, ami that the riottstanls, 
w hether of tlie Ejuscopalian or Bresby- 
(eiiaii Church, or of both united, ^ate 
a small minority of the Iiish people. 
I will admit tlie temporary hardship of 
at once wilhdraw'ing from the J‘io- 
testant sects all the resource# which 
the State has hitherto provided for 
llicni; but. at the same Ihffc. no one 
can deny, and 1 cannot forget, the hard¬ 
ship to which the Catholics have been 
subjected, inasmuch as (hey. the poorest 
]>orli<)n of the peoidc, and by many 
limes the most numerous, have been 
shut out from almost all participation 
in the public funds applied to eccle¬ 
siastical purposes in Ireland. Is it not 
possible to »make an arrangement l)y 
which the meitaccd hardship to the 
Piotcstants may be avoided, and that 
so long cndiued by^ the ^liaibolics, in 
part at least, redressSd? And can this 
be done without deporting ^rom the 
principle, ‘ that henceforth there must 
be no Church in Ireland in connection 
w'ith the State?’ I.et an Act be passed 
to establish a ‘Church Propefty.Com- 
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mission’ for Ireland, and let this Com¬ 
mission hold in trust, for certain pur¬ 
poses, all llie tithes and (^thcr properly 
now enjoyed by the Established Church; 
let it, in fact, l)ecome possessed of the 
10,000,000/. sterling, the income from 
which now forms the revenues of that 
Church, as the divini^s and benefices 
l\ecomc vacant. It would be desirable 
to ofi'er facilities to liic landed pro- 
prietor.s to purchase the tithes at an 
easy rate, in oidcr ,'hat funds mi<^dU 
be in hand to carry out the other ar¬ 
rangements of the scheme. 

I have estimated the total value at 
10,000.000/.: it mi[,'ht not reach that 
sum if the tithes were sold at a hnv 
rate; liut whether it were io.ooo.ooo/. 
or only 8,000,000/. wouM not afreet the 
practicability or the justice of this pro- 
po.sition. Let tliis Commission be em¬ 
powered and diiectcd to appropiiate 
ceitain portions of thi-. fuiul as a j^rec 
gift to each of the ihice Churclies in 
Ireland—to the I’lotestant Episcopa¬ 
lian, the Ihe-^bytciian, and the Roman 
Catholic Clunch. Whatever is llius 
given must be a free gift, and become 
as cnuch tlie private propel ty of llie 
respective sects or churclies as is the 
propel ty of tlie h'rec Church in .Scot¬ 
land, or that of the Wesleyan Method¬ 
ists in-England. It must no longer 
be a trust fiom the Slate, liable to in- 
teiference or recall by tlie Slate, or the 
‘equality’ and iiideiicn<lcnce of the Iiisli 
sects will not be secured. 

There comes now the question of the 
amounts to be thus given. Erom some 
inquiiies I have made I liave arrived at 
the conclusion that if in each paiisli in 
Iieland theic was a house and a small 
piece of land, say from ten to twenty 
acres, in the possession of the Roman 
Catholic Church, that would be all the 
piovision that would be required (jr 
wished fej-,'ias the general support of 
its niinistci-s would be deiived, as at 
present, rrom tlie voluntary contribu¬ 
tions of their flocks. There are in 
ruuiul numbers about 1,000 parislics in 
Ireland. ^ In many of llieni there is 
now r. provision up to the standard 


above stated in the posscssirn of the 
Roman Catholic Church, but I will 
assume that in all of them such provi- . 
sion would have to be made. 1,000/. 
for cacli parish, taking one parish 
another, would amply make up any de¬ 
ficiency, and thi.s amount throughout 
tlie parishes of Ii eland would require 
the sum of 1,000,000/. sterling to be 
apjiropriatcd from the general fund; 
and this should be made over absef- 
luiely and for ever to the '‘Roman 
CJalholics of Ireland, in such hands and 
in sucli manner as the funds of their 
Chuicli raised by voluntary cffoit are 
Usually secured. 

Under an arrangement of this kind, of 
course, the sjiecial grant to the college 
i)( Maynooth would l;c withdrawn. 'J'iie 
Rieshyterians, under the operation of 
this Act, would lose their annual giant 
of 40.000/.; but, in place of it, assum¬ 
ing that lliey have an organisation and 
a system of government which would i 
enal>le them to hold and administer 
funds for the use of their Church, a 
jxiition of the general fund slioukl be 
set apart for them, e({ual to the jiroduc- 
tion of a revenue of like amount with 
that they now leccivc by grant from 
Pailiainent. This .should also lie’^'Weri 
to tliem absolutely and for ever, and 
they should b^eome henceforth a volun¬ 
tary and independent Church’. 

Tlie Rroteslant Ejnscopalians should 
be treated as liberally as the Ricshy- 
tcri.ans, with whom, it is estimated, 
they are aliout on a par in point of 
numbers. Assuming that they could 
and would form themselves into a 
Eice Eiiiscopal Church, the Commis¬ 
sion would be empowered to grant 
them a sum equal td‘ that granted to 
the Ihesbytcrians, and which would be 
about the same in Amount as that ' 
gianted to the Catholics. And fur- f 
thcr, so long as they undertook to keep 
the churche.s in repair, they might be 
permitted to iclain possession of them 
at a nominal rent, for their own use 
only; and tiiat when or where tl ?y had 
IK) congregation sufficient to maintain 
the church, then the buildings should 
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be at thf disposal of the Commission 
to let or sell, as might be thought best. 
In the case of the Ih-otcstant Episcopa¬ 
lians, as with the Presbyterians and the 
Cftholics, whatever sum is given to 
them must be given absolutely and for 
ever, that heiipeforth they may rely on 
their own resources and become a volun¬ 
tary and independent Churcli. 

The Stale would thus have distri¬ 
buted about 3,000,000/. of the original 
fund, !lnd would have relinquished all 
claims upon it for ever; and it would 
be the duty of the Commission to take 
care that those grants wcie applied, in 
the first instance, for the purposes and in 
the manner intended by the Act. The 
remaining 5,000,000/. or 7,000,000/., as 
the case might l>e, might, and in my 
opinion ought, to be reserved for pur¬ 
poses'stiictly Irish, and directed to the 
educational and moral impiovement of 
the people, without resjjcct to class or 
creed. This fund would extend and 
jierfect the educational institutions of 
the country; it would establish and 
endow free libraiies in all the chief 
towns of Ireland, and would dispense 
blessings in many channels for the free 
and equal enjoyment of the whole popu- 
Tathiii. Of course there will be objec¬ 
tions started to this scheme, as there 
will be to any schenu^ wliich attempts 
to lemedf an injustice w^liich has lasted 
for centuries, 'fhe ‘ Church parly’ may. 
and probably will, denounce it as a plan 
of spoliation most cruel and unholy; 
but no man who proposes to remedy 
Irish ecclesiastical wrongs can expect to 
fujd favour with tlie sect whose supre¬ 
macy he is compelled to assail. We 
must hope that State patronage has not 
so entirely dem< 5 ralised the members of 
tlv2 Protestant Episcopalian sect, either 
in England or*Iieland. as to leave none 
among them who are able to sec what 
is just on this question, and who are 
willing that what is just should be done. 
I believe there are many intelligent and 
earnest Churchmen, and some eminent 
politicians connected with the Estab¬ 
lished Church, who would welcome 
almost anv pioposition which afforded 
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a hope of a final settlement of this 
question. 

From Scotland, and probably from 
certain quarters in England, we may 
hear of the great ciime of handing 
over 1,000,000/. sterling to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. It will, perhaps, 
be insisted upon, that to add to the 
means of a Church *whose teaching is 
held to be ‘erroneous’ is a grievofls 
national sin; and many will honestly 
doubt the wi'^dqpi of a scheme which 
proposes such an ajipropiialion of a 
poition of a great ])ublic fund. Now, 
there is not a man iii^he United King¬ 
dom more averse to religious endow¬ 
ments by the State than 1 am. 1 object 
to llic compuEory levying of a lax from 
any man to teach any religion, and still 
more to teach a religion in which he 
does not believe; and I am of opinion 
that, to take a Church into the pay of 
the Slate, and to place it under the con- 
libl of the State, is to deaden and coi- 
rupt the Churcli, and to enlist its influ¬ 
ence on the side of all that is evil in the 
ci\il government. But in the plan now 
suggested the Iiish sects or Churches 
would be left entirely free, as is the 
Free Church in Scotland, or the \Vcs- 
Icyan Methodist Church in England. 
Tile grants once made, each (Turcli 
would possess absolutely its funds, 
just as much as if they were the accu¬ 
mulations of the voluntary oonliibutions 
and liberality of past generations ol its 
members, and thus would be avoided 
the damage to religion and to civil go¬ 
vernment which is insejiarablc from 
what is called llie union of Church 
and State; whilst tlic sum granted to 
each Church, being equal to a provi¬ 
sion of about 40,000/. per annum, would 
be too snyll to create any important 
corporate influence adverse to the pub¬ 
lic interest. 

As to the complaint tljat the sum of 
1,000.000/. is prop*bscd to fie given to 
the Irish Catholics. I will a|Jv any man 
with a head (o comprehend and a heart 
to feci, to read the history of Ireland, 
not fiom the lime 01 Heniy VIII, but 
from the accession of Williftn III, and 
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if he insists upon a settlement of this 
question by grants to the Protestant 
sects, and by the refusal of any corre¬ 
sponding grant to the Kom'an Catliolics, 

1 can only say that his statesmanship is 
as wanting in wisdom as his Protest¬ 
antism lacks the spirit of Christianity. 
If, for gencralions^a portion of the Pro¬ 
testants of Ireland, few in number hut 
pbssessing much wealth, have enjoyed 
the large ecclesiastical revenues of a 
whole kingdom; and if, during the 
same period, the Roman Catholics, the 
bulk of the population, but possessing 
little wealth, have been thrown entirely 
on their own limited resources, and 
under circumstances of political and 
social infcrioiity, can it be ])Os^iblc, 
when an attempt shall be made to re¬ 
medy some of the manifold injustice of 
past times, that any Knglishman or any 
Scotchman will be found to complain 
of the impartiality of the Goveinmenl, 
and, in his zeal for Pio(estanti>m, Vo 
forget the simple obligations of jui^lice? 

But it may be objected that it is con¬ 
trary to sound policy to make grant.-> of j 
public money to any public Ijody, or | 
corporation, or sect, not submitting to | 
State contiol—that, in fact, a Clmrch i 
receiving anything from the State should | 
be a State Church. No one is more 
sensible rf the weight and soundness of 
this argument than I am; but observe 
the peculiarities of this case. 1 start 
from the point that ‘henceforth thcie 
shall be no Church in Ireland in con¬ 
nection with the Stale.’ I have to free 
the Protestant Episcopalian sect and the 
Presbyterians from their Stale connec¬ 
tion; and to make the Irish sects volun¬ 
tary Churches for the future. I propose 
an appropriation of about one-third of 
existing ecclesiastical properly in Ire¬ 
land, with a view to soften the apparent 
severity of the change to the sects here¬ 
tofore paid bv the State, and to make 
some amends to that majority of the 
Irish population, the injustice of whose 
past treatment is admitted by all the 
world. The Protestants of Ireland have 
done hitherto little for themselves, be¬ 
cause tlje bounty of the Slate has para¬ 


lysed their exertions, or made exertion 
unnecessary. The Catholics have done 
much for themselves; but they are in 
great poverty, and our cxi.sting eccle¬ 
siastical legislation has been felt, and ’S 
now felt, by them to be grievously un¬ 
just. Would it not be yorth the con¬ 
cession of the sum I have suggested, 
and of the deviation from ordinary rule 
which I venture to recommend, to ob¬ 
tain the grand result which is contem-' 
plated by the change now proposeM ? I 
have said that there will be objections 
to this scheme and to every scheme. 
The grievance is centuries old, and 
around it are entwined intcrc-ts, pre¬ 
judices, fanaticism, animosities, and con¬ 
victions. It is a dcsj)cratc evil, and 
wliocver waits till the remedy is plea¬ 
sant to everybody may and will wait 
for ever. The object in view is tlic 
tranquillity of Ireland. The moans are 
simple, hut altogether novel in that un- 
hap[)y country.to do full and impar¬ 

tial justice to her whole population. I 
pioposc to leave the Presbyterians as 
well ciicumslanced as Uiey arc now, 
with this exception, that all future ex¬ 
tension of their organisation must be 
made at their own cost; and I would 
place the Piotestant Episcopalians 
good a position as the 1‘rcsbyterians. 
The Catholics only could h.we any 
ground of con^plaint, owing'^'to their 
numbers so far exceeding those of the 
Protestant sects; but in the application 
of the remainder, and much the laigest 
])ortion of the funds, for educational or 
other purposes, they woukl pailicipate 
exactly in proportion to their numbers; 
and 1 have a strong belief that, so far 
as they are concerned, such an arrangc- 
^ ment as is now suggested would be 
I accepted as a final settlement of a most 
difficult and irritating question. 

! As you know, I am neither Roman 
! Catholic, Protestant Episcopalian, nor 
i Presbyterian, nor am I an Irishman. 
My interest in this matter is not local 
or sectarian. I have endeavoured to 
study it, and to regard it as ber :)mes 
an Englishman loving justice and free¬ 
dom, anxious for the tranquillity of 
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Ireland, '.he welfare of the Empire, and 
the honour of the Imperial (iovern- 

, mcnt. I believe that statesmanship 

' does not consist merely in preset vinjj 
inititulions, but rather in adapting them 
to the wants of nations, and that it is 
])o^siblc so to .adapt the institutions of 
Ireland to the wants and circumstances 
of Ireland, fliat her people may become 
as Content as the people of England and 
.^cotlaijd are, with the mild moiiaichy 
under which we live. Some experience 
and much reflection have convinced me 
that all efforts on behalf of industry and 

• peace in Ireland will be in great part 
unavailing until we eradicate the senti¬ 
ment which is universal among her 
Catholic population—that the Imperial 
Covernment is partial, and that to be¬ 
long tQ the Roman Catholic Church is 
to incur the suspicion or the hostility of 
the law. A true ‘ c(|uality ’ established 
among the Irish sects would pul an end 
to this pernicious but all-pervading senti¬ 
ment ; and Catholics, whether priests or 
laymen, would feel that the last link of 
their fetters was at length broken. Su¬ 
premacy on the one hand, and a degrad- 

• ing inferiority on the other, would be 
abolished, and the whole atmosphere of 
it isfi'*social and political life would be 
purified. Then, too, Christi.anity would 
apiteal to Jhe populatiot^ not as a [)er- 
secuting or a persecuted faith, w ith her 
features disfigured by the violence of 
political conilict, but radiant with the 
divine beauty which belongs to her, and 
speaking with inesistible force to the 
hearts and consciences of men. 


I know not if the statesman be among 
us who is destined to settle this great 
question, but jvhoever he may be he will 
strengthen the monarchy, eain thegr.ati- 
tude of three kingdoms, and build up for 
himself a lasting renown. I am sensible 
that in writing this letter, and in ex¬ 
pressing tile views it lontains, I run the 
risk of being misunderstood by sonjp 
honest men, and may subject myself to 
misreprcsentatioii .and abuse. It is under 
a solemn sense of duty to my country, 
and to the interests of justice and reli¬ 
gion, that I have ventured to wiitc it. 
I have endeavoured td divest myself of 
all feeling of preferenee for, or hostility 
to, any of the Churches or sects in 
Ireland, and to foim my judgment in 
this matter upon principles admitted by 
all true statesmanship, and based on the 
foundations of Christian justice. If I 
should succeed in directing the attcii- 
tiiin of .any portion of those most deeply 
interested to some mode of escajie from 
the difficulties with which this question 
is surrounded, 1 shall willingly submit 
to the suspicions or condemnation of 
those who cannot concur with me in 
opinion. I wish this long letter were 
more worthy of its pyrpose. As it is, I 
send it to you, and you may make what¬ 
ever use of it you think will be likely to 
seive the cause of ‘ religious eqdality’ in 
Ireland. 

Believe me to be, very truly yours, 

JOHN BRIGHT. 

Rociidale, 

October 25, 1853. 
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Aberdeen, Lord, anecdote of, 219. 
Abolitionists in Enjjiand, 147. 
Absenteeism, remedy ft)i, i8y. 
Accidents, how they happen to nations, 
334; political natme of, 355. 

Acland, Mr., his ‘Impeiial roll-liook,’ 


.d94- 

Acland, Mr. T. D., his candidature at 
Birmingham, 336. 

Adams, J. Q., .abolitionist, 14.3. 

Adams, Mr., his appointment as Minis¬ 
ter for the United States, 68; his 


arrival, 9,1;. 

Acldeiley, Mr., his statement about two 
provinces in British North America, 
81; his objections to a 14/. franchise. 


. il 62 . 

Adtuson, anecdote related by, 208. 
Administrations, what rules tliem 


the Iljuse of Comiftjns, 80; succes¬ 
sive, have shown no statesmanship 
about Ireland, 178. 

Adullam, cave of, 349. 

Affghan war, costs of, should have been 
borne by England, 46; conduct of, 
60; author of, 104. 

Africa, supply of cotton from, 106; 
tribes in, and their idols, 45S. 

Ageitcy, legal, jjateful system, 402. 

2\gitation, political, patriotism in Ire¬ 
land, 184; substitute for revolution, 
326; for reiorni, what it is, 399. 

Agricultural distress, Mr. Uisracli’s 
comments on, 422! Committee for, 
refused, 444. 

‘ Agricultural interest,’ does not include 
labourers, 430; is said to suffer dis- 
trfts, 431; doubtfully, ib. 

Agricultural labourer, low condition of, 
in England, 117; condition of, 449-50. 


Agricultural mertings, language held at, 
44 ,V 

Agricultural .Society, its gifts, 419. 

Agricultural Societies* lorrg since politi¬ 
cal, 393. 

‘ Alabama,’ case of the, 70, 111. 

‘ Alabamas,’ builders and abettors of, 
' 27 - 

Alarms, of those who hear the speaker 
advocate extension of the frarrclrise, 
284. 

iyiran's, St., raid on, 65. 

Algiers, occirjration of, by France, as 
violent as that of Priircipalitics by 
Russia, 232. 

Alien Bill, proposed, 93. 

Aliens, proccedirrg of House of Com¬ 
mons in c.ase of, 526. t 

Allegiarrce, Oath of, taken by House of 
Commons, 180. 

Alliances dangerous, friendships prefer¬ 
able, 238. * 

Ambition, when honest, valuable, 4,33. 

Amendments, iir Bills of Supply, power 
of Lords to make, 492. 

America, future prospects of, 139. 

Americatr colonies, population of, before 
War of Inde]rerrderrce, 86. 

Americin lakes and Black Sea, no 
analogy between, 268. 

Americarr nation, jealousy of in Great 
Britain, 75: not likely to be ‘de¬ 
stroyed,* 123. 

American people, naturally irritable, 
95 ; their irritation irrdicates their 
appreciation of Jsrrglisk opinion, 96; 
hrtpes and future of 114. 

American Urrion, high aimf of in the 
sacrifices of the war, 73 - 

American war, opinions on, divided in 
England, no; impossible to enter- 
tairr mere neutrality on, 122.. 
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Americanizing, fear of, by bewildered 
Refoimers, 2S9. 

Americanizing institutions, phrase of 
some cunning knave, intended to 
catch simple dupes, 300. 

Amphibious, reports of tlie Bishop of 
London being, 521. 

' Annexation, policy of, 47. 

Annexations in India, 24. 

Ahonymous waiting, speaker’s opinions 
on, 44^. 

April 10, 1848, panic on, or before, 

327- 

Arbitration, should be adopted in claims 
of the United Stales, 74. 

Argyll, Duke of, his speech fair and 
j friendly, 90. 

Aristocracy, not be thralls of. 421. 

I Aristocracy, absentee, an expression of 
Mr. Disraeli, 201. 

Aristociacy, British, some members of 
the, not traitors to fiecdom, 1J2. 

Aristocracy, English, contains worthy 
men, 19S. 

Aristocracy of land and wealth, usurp 
pow'er in England. 394. 

Aristocratical influence, worth nothing 
in Ireland, 173. 

Aritljmetic, in lelation to Refoim, dan¬ 
gerous to Mr. Di't.raeli, 2S6. 

Arundel, representation of, according to 
Mr. Disraeli, 360. : 

Ashw'ortI, Henry, rresident of the ' 
Chamber of Commerce, Manchester, | 
104. j 

Astonishment, howl of, at propos.ils for : 
Reform, 307. I 

Atlantic cable, utterances on Refonn ' 
like the condition of, 2S0. j 

Attorney-General, the (.Sir R. Palmer), j 
his speech about the ‘ Alabama,’ 71. | 

Auckland, Lord, Govcrnor-CJeneral of 
India, 60. 

Audience, magnitude of, at B-rmingham, 
371 - 

Austin, Mr., his statements about Car¬ 
marthen jn 1834. 3^3- 

Austria, declining strength of (1853), 
232 ; consequences of her joining 
Russia (1855), 263. 

Ayrton, Mr., hi^ Committee rejected 
voting-papers, 401 ; his opinion on 
agentf, $03. 


B. 

Baines, Mr., his statistics on education, 

531- 

Balance of powder, omission of, from 
Mutiny Bill, 221; hacknc)ed term— 
Turkey has nothing t^o do with it, 
231 ; fruitful cause of war. 232 ; 
nearly (1865) dead and buried, 331 ; 
in rc])resentalion, a phrase of Lord 
Stanley, 354. 

Ballot, importance of, in Ireland, 194; 
Mr. Mill’s scruples about, 205 ; ad¬ 
vantages of, in Ireland, ^ 7 *.; necessity 
of, 287; objections to, fioni County 
Members, 297; value of, political and 
moral. 309. 310; to be adopted, alter 
pioposal of voting-papers, 400; per¬ 
missive. speaker opposed to, 404. 

Banbury, election at. 3^2. 

Bancroft, Mr., his opinion on the his¬ 
tory of America, 98; his dcsciiplion 
of a failure in providing a ctmsptilu- 
lion for Carolina, 202. 

Basis, diplomatic, meaning of. 253. 

Bateson, Mr., his views on the eontri- 
bulion of Ulster, 163. 

Ba/ley, Mr., Ihesidcnt of the Chamber 
of Commerce, Manchester, 104. 

Beales, Mr., his description of existing 
representation. 37^- 

Beer-houses, how licensed, 512. 

Belfast oiators, ''dvised enforcement of 
law, not amendment. 190. 

Belgium, criminal law' of. 505. 

Benetit of the poor, strolling players 
acted for, 426. 

Bcnett. Mr,, his desire that he had been 
born an agricultural labourer, 419. 

Benevolence in politics, not worth any¬ 
thing beside justice, 3S1. 

Ben jonson, quotation from, 365. 

Bentham, hobgoblin argument, 312. 

Bentinck, Mr., in the same lobby with 
the speaker, 77. 

Bigelow papers quoted, 339, 390. 

Bill, Reform, speaker has prepaicd one, 
302. 

Birmingham, Mr. Bright’s election at, 
the speaker’s acknowledgment of, 
278; scanty representation of. 285; 
action of, in 1832, 377; minority 
vole in, 409; speaker humiliated by 
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sitting for, except by the majority, 

.413- 

Birney, Mr., of Alabama, 145. 

Birth, monstrous; and adulterous, a 
spiritual peer, 2S4. 

Bislio[)s, Lord J. Russell alternately 
tyrant and vassal of, 517; value of 
their opinions. 526; their con^^ratu- 
lations on the Gov(iininent scheme of 
education, 534. 

• Black Sea, preponderance of Russia in, 
2^S; neutral sea, 257, 

Blair, Mr. Austin, his opinion on capital 
punishment. 507. 

Blair, Colonel, his death in the war, 

245- 

Blockade, character of. 120. 

Blood, Eiiiflish, what, if marked on map 
of woi Id, 472. 

Blue Book of Government in 1S66, 372. 

Board of Conti ol, frequent chanj^fcs in 
Presidents of, 4. 

Boasts, uttered i)y nations, not patiiotic, 
lalionai, or moial, in. 

Bond Street, sentiment expressed by a 
Member of the House in, 94. 

Bond Street, Old, office in, 326. 

Booker, Mr., his theoiies on the fall of 
rent, 431. 

Borough franchise, the Bill of 1S65, 
'• 744; should be on a Iioiischold basis, 
391 - 

Boroughs, state of representation of, 
2«)5; Gotten cliaractel' of, 296; dis¬ 
tribution of representation in, 387. 

Boroughs, small, scandals of; refuge 
for political destitutes, 322. 

Boroughs, Welsh, character of, 323. 

Borouglis with three Members, 410. 

Boston (U.S.), repoit of Chamber of 
^Commerce in, 130. 

Botanical gardens, notices on, 2S6. 

Botany Bay, impression taken by Mr. 
Lowe and Mr. Marsh, 350; view of 
Englishmen? should be got lid of, 
383 - 

Boundaries, alteration| of, suggested by 
Bill of 1850, 320. 

Boyle, Colonel, anecdote of; his death, 

245- 

Bradjjliaw, a Parliamentary, the lines of 
w'hich converge in Dowuiing Street, 
3 <> 9 ' 


Brazil, supply of cotton from, 106 ; I 
slavery in. threatened, ij8. 

Biibc to another Chinch, a buttress to 
Irish, 20|*. 

Bright, Mr., his scheme of Indian Go¬ 
vernment, 105; his policy in I’ar- 
liament, 246. 

Bristol Banquet, Lgrd Stanley at, on 
Iiish affaiis, 201, 215. 

British Association, sums expendcd*by 
the, in Irish lelief, 164. 

Brotli, containing half-a-dozcn ])oisonous 
ingredients, will not make a wliolc- 
somc dish, 390. 

Brotheiton, Mr., his*representation of 
Salford, 522. 

Broughton, Lord, averse to a Committee ■ 
on Indian affairs, 2; 1 ‘iesident of 
Board of Conltol in Affghan war, 62. 

Brown, Mr. G., Canadian Minister, 338. 

Buchanan, Mr., expiry of his office, 129. 

Buckingham, Duke of, sale of his land 
in Somerset and consequent benefit, 

• 205. 

Budget, of 1859, satisfactory, 481. 

Buffoonery, llie, at the Reform Club, 
245 - 

Bunting, Mr., his evidence, his politics, 

■ . . 

Buol, Count, his projiosition, 261. 

Burke. Mr., his opfnion in 1791, about 
Turkey, 231. 

Burmese war, criticism of. 24. * 

Burncs. Sir Alex., mutilation of his 
despatches, 59. • 

Butlicss to liish Church in biibc to 
another Church. 207. 

Buxton, Mr. C., his scheme, 335. 

C. 

Cabinet, the, some Members of, not 
traitors to freedom, 112; composition 

of, 315- I 

Cairns, Sir II. (Lord), his project of 
Reform, 368. 

Calamity, political vakie^o^ in Great 
Britain, 105; measureless, the Ame¬ 
rican w^ar, 113. • 

Calaitla. newspapers of, 478. 

Caine, Mr. J.owe’s e3y)ericnces at, 350; 
retained by Mr. Disraeli in 1859, 360. 

Cameion, Mr., evidence of, at tq Indian 
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law,. 9; as to the employment of 
natives, ii. 

Campbell, Mr., quotation from his work 
on India, 4; on revcni e of India, 
14.* 

Canada, relations with United States, 
65; an oppoitunity for humiliatini; 
Great Britain, 73 ; cannot be pio- 
tected against fhe United Stales in 
Var, 77; no risk of war between the 
United States and, 78; piotective 
system of, ih .; representation of. based 
on population, 82 ; (lefeiice of, wlio is 
j to find it. 83; cheapness of living in. 
greater than in jEngland, ib .; exposed 
to danger by Iiish, iSfi. 

1 Canadian Confcdeiation, magnitude of 
the*scheme, Si. 

Canadivin fortifications, partly to be 
borne by Cajiada, 78. 

Canadian life peerage, not likely to 
work well, 82. 

Candidates, pledges of, at hustings, what 
they are worth, 442. u 

Canning, J.ord, proclamation of, 35 ; 
not likely to do knowingly what was 
unjust, 39; his relations to the Ci\il 
Service, io. 

Capdal, large amount of, necessary in 
slave labour, 1395 amount of, paying 
legacy duty, in England and Ireland, 
1^7 ; easy migiation of, 265. 

Cardwell. Mr., motion of, regaiding the 
despatch of Lord Kllcnboruugh, 34. 

Carlisle, Karl of, his lectuie quoted,'302. 

Carlow boiough, election at, 322. 

Carlton Club, its agencies, .^23. 

Carmarthen, borough of, 323. 

Carnage, accompaniment of war, 140. 

Carnarvon and Denbigh Herald, cjuola- 
tions from. 531. 

Catharine, Empress, her Grand Code, 

.505-, 

Catholic emancipation, the Duke of 
Wellington’s concession of, 399. 

Catholic priests, suggestions for paying, 
i6d. 

Catholic Unu’crsity,''proposal to endow, 
207. 

Catholics, Irish, should support their 
own clergy, indepejidence of, 

j and success of voluntary principle 
among^ 543 . 


Cavour, his opinion on the American 
question, 112. 

Cecil, Lord Robcit, his policy towards 
United States, 66. See Cranhorne, 
Lord. 

Ceylon, a precedent for Indian goverh- 
incnl, 27 ; cost of officials in, low, 48 ; 
council of, how composed, 55. 

Chalmers, Dr., his opinion of Corn- 
laws, 384. 1 

Chambers of Commerce, urging Go- I 
vernment to take possession o 5 Bor¬ 
neo, 472, 

Chancellor, Lord, Iiish, in 1849, per¬ 
sonal worthiness of, but timid and 
ineit, 171. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer {Mr. Glad- 
stoneb his speech at Newcastle, 72; 
believed that chances of success to 
the Noithcrn aims were hopeles.s, 
108 ; his ojunion on American w'ar, 

1 13; did undcistand Iiish question 
in 1865, 178. See CHads^one, jifr. 

Change, political, induces disturbance, 
335; no more dem.andcd, if ancient 
francliise weic accordc<l, 391. 

Change of oj)inion, may lake place be¬ 
tween promise and election, 404. 

Changes, within fifty years {1845), of 
a material character, 415. 

Changes, political, within tw'cnly-fivc 
ycai.s (1843-68^, 220. 

Chaniiing, I)r., in favour of freedom, 145. 

Chajmian, Mai^a \V., her effoLs, 145. 

C'haiilies, liow' perverted, 534. 

Chatlejton, quotation fiom, 297. 

Cheated, sometimes as pleasant to be, 
as to cheat, 536. 

Child, Lydia Maria, her efibrts, 145. 

Children, chief pleasure of domestic 
life, >41. 

China, Empei'or of, anecdote of, in re¬ 
lation towards his people, iSo. 

Cliina war, motion on, Mr. Bright not 
in Parliament during, .353. 

‘Chivalrous gentlemen,’ real mob in ^ 
the United States, 74. 

('hol)ham, camp at, 460. 

Chiistianity, unfiiendly to war, 464. 

Christy minstrels, like Lord Derby’s 
Government, 375. 

Church, is it true that people arc against 
theV 340. 
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• Church, alien, an expression of Mr. 

Disracfi, 201. 

Church, Established, paroxysm of terror 
of, at ‘Papal aggression,’ 521; influ- 

, ence of, favoured by Government plan 
^f education, 534; likelihood of her 
members in England supporting their 
own worshi[f, 544. 

Church established injrcland, case of 
England and W'ales, 194. 

Church Establishment, Irish, marvel 
thatiit is not uprooted (i860), 543. 

Church, Irish, a fo eign Church, 185; 
Lord Stanley’s opinion about, 206; 
Lord Mayo would give it a buttress 
by another bribe, 207; doomed, 208; 
not worth one good man raising his 
voice in support of, 521. 

I Church rates, persecution for, in Cam- 
i biidge, 151; repeal of, accepted in 

• the speaker’s own terms, 206; couisc 
1 of motion to repeal, 297; effect of 
/ contests for, in Rochdale, 540 ; jdans 

for abolishing, 541. 

Church, Scotch, many wish it disestab¬ 
lished, 210. 

Cimetcr, worship of, among Scythians, 
478 9 - 

‘City,’ the, its opinion on political 
questions, 67. 

Civil^crvicc, rate of paying, 23. 

Civil Service of India, facilities for na¬ 
tives cnteiing, little, 56; overpaid, 
48 ; arr»ganl, 50. *• 

Civil war in Aineiica, 118; infamous 
conspiiacy against rights of human 
natuie, up; what may follow after 
it has ceased, 132; character of, 146, 

Clamour, out of doors, how to be satis¬ 
fied, 522 ; charged by officials on their 
itj^ponents, 333. 

Clarendon, Lord, his expression that the 
Government ‘^Irifted into ’ the Rus¬ 
sian war, 236; extract from speech 
of, 254; said»that Europe was sland- 
i, ing on a mine, i.e. Russia, 263; invited 
to take office under Loid Derby, 375. 

Class against class, much more set by 
Mr. Lowe and Mr. Marsh, 350. 

Classes, no such thing as House of, 368. 

Clay, SirWilliam, his opinions criticised, 
2.S9- 

dergy, Irish, may he good and pious, 
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but an evil as established, 187; in an 
unfortunate position, 212. 

Clive, I^rd, origin of Indian Govern¬ 
ment withiiim, loi. 

Cobb, Mr., his opinions on reducihg all 
labourers to slavery, 119, 

Cobden, Mr., the drift of his speech 
misinterpreted by Lord Palmerston. 
242 ; his opinion the President of 
the Hoard of Works (Sir W. MolA- 
w^orth), 266; reviled for his theoiyof 
non-inlcrventiyi, 331; his offer of 
office, 339; his .speech at Rochdale, 
446; his power with Government, 
according to Admii-'^l Napier, 460. 

Coercion Ifills, Irish, in abundance, 178. 

Collier, Mr. (Sir R.), opinion of, on the 
‘Alabama,’ 112. 

Colonial Government, improvements in, 

. 476; 

Colonial Office, hastiness of, in the Con¬ 
federation, 81. 

Colonics, Loid Russell found fault with 
^Ir. Bright for objecting to expense 
of colonies, 91; franchise in, 338; ex¬ 
perience of, effects on emigrants, 454, 

Commercial preponderance, followed by 
every other, 257. 

Commission, comparison of, w ith Com¬ 
mittee. 503. * 

Commission, Devon, speaker’s study of, 
199; improvement of Ireland since. 
200. ^ 

Commission, Indian, report of, 8. 

Commission on Punishment* of Death, 
how it should be constituted, 510. 

Commission, Royal, of 1850, to inquire 
into India, not granted, 102 se(|. 

Commissioners, Southern, seizure of, 

Committee on Game Laws, hopes of 
speaker that it may be useful, 441. 

Committee of House of Commons on 
Cotton 111^1847, lOi. 

Committees of House of Commons, 
value of, 102; what their worth is, 
208: rarely constituted with fairness, 
^ • • • 

503- 

Common sense and commor^ honesty, 
so called because they are rare, 443. 

Commons, llotisc of, disavowed the 
policy of confiscation, 38; why so 
called, 293; wliat it shoulr^be^ 294; 
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guarantee of freedom, 340; best judge 
of what is necessary for trade, 496; 
its opinion on the Jew Hill, 526. 

Company, East India, cli^acter of their 
despatches, 56; renewal of chaiter in 
1853, 104. 

Companies, London, not much good ; 
might be constrained to sell their 
land in Ireland^ 204. 

Concession, no use in making, to a bad 
cause, 125. 

Confederate loan, character and ends of, 

V 

127. 

Confiscation in Oude, 35. 

Conquest, belief of some that it pro¬ 
motes trade, 472. 

Conscription, necessity of, wJiich should 
call out Mr. Roebuck, 138. 

Conservatism, national peril, 341. 

Conservative, resistance not always. 328; 
foundation of revolution has been 
laid by those who pretend to be spe¬ 
cially, 358. 

Conservative party, in House of Cem- 
mons, toast at Toiquay, 341 ; bound 
to support the bill of ibC6, 369; 
always despairing, 542. 

Conservatives, incoinpelcncy and hu¬ 
mility of, 314. 

Cofisolidated fund, proposed to put 
local taxation cm. 433. 

Conspiracy, if dirty, the dirt was that of 
Lord^^ Stanley and his fiiendi*. 354; 
alternative to, open demonstration, 
393- 

Conspiracy Bill, voting on. 353. 

Constantinople, focus of intrigues and 
factions, 226. 

Constituencies, great borough, have 
effected reforms, 383. 

Constitution, of England, not enjoyed 
by the people, I16; security of in 
England, but sorrows under in Ire¬ 
land, 175 ; who were reJ^l framers of 
it, 332 ; has no more regard to Crown 
an(i aristocracy than it has to the 
people, 374. 

Constitutron, British, what is it? 294. 

Continental war. effects of, 463. 

Control, Board of, mischievous chaiac- 
ter of, 19. 

Corn-laws, repeal of, how brought 
about,-296; why repealed, 367; how 


treated by Parliament, 380; circum¬ 
stances of. 396; attempt to ?e-impose, 
impracticable, 428; action of the 
Times about, 453. 

Corruption of existing representation, 

379- , , ' 

Colton, growth of. cause why slavery 
was maintained, 87; could not have 
been produced under Inflian govern¬ 
ment, 101; supply of, fron\ United 
States,//).; lliat in the United States 
(i8fi2) less than expected, ip6; no 
more will be grown by slave labour, 
ih .; deficiency of, ib .; slow growth of 
supply, ib.; permission given by 
United States to expoit, 120; de¬ 
struction of, by Southern commanders, 
127: ncaily ninety per cent, of, from 
Southern States, 130; increase of, in 
Ameiica, when slavery is abolished, 
133 : Mr. Blight’s interest in il, Lord 
K. Cecil’s piodigious interest in it, 
138; supply of, insecure under slavei y, 
ib. 

Cotton distiict, area of, small, 130. 

Cotton famine, extent of, 100. 

Cotton industry an insecure foundation, 
131. 

Cotton suj)ply, prospects of, under free 
labour, 139. 

Cotton, Colonel, despatch of, in 1^9, Q- 

Cotton, Sir Aithur, his suggestions in 
Manchester, 105. 

Council, noinuialed by Govt.nor-Gene- 
ral in Canada, 82. 

Counties, franchise in, no reason wliy 
not as extensive as in boroughs, 285 ; 
increase should be given to, 357. 

('ounly elections, costs of, 402. 

County franchise, in the Bill of 1865, 
344; deplorable condition of, 3^&‘. 

County voters, should be resident in 
them, 400. o 

Country, the, capable of producing great 
warriors, 464. 

Country party, difficult for them to 
frame a Reform Bill, 321. 

Covenanted sel^'vice of India, nature 
of, 2. 

Coventry, borough of, 326. 

Cranboinc, Lord, his unslccj)ing ill-will, 
72; his objection to workiitg-men 
being called our own llcsh and blood, 
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.590; his defence of votinj,r-p,ipers, 
402 ; firliially gives a ballot for rich 
people, 403; said the magistrate's 
diawing-room would be tlie'polliiig- 
I)ootii, tb.\ pcifcctly consistent, 407. 

Cnime, absence of, in lieland, 184; 
state of (1851), 433. 

Crimea, destiifclivc charaeter of war in, 
140; su^'erings of^ soldiers in tile, 
249. 

firimean war characterized, 85. 

Ciinn*, national, for a long period, not 
to be washed away by an hour’s le- 
pcnlance, 106. 

Criminal law, improvements in the, 

, 476; 

Cutic;i>m, hoislilc, of speaker’s views on 
Reform, 293. 

Ciolchcty j)e()p]e, introduction of, to 
House of t 'oinmons, 40S. 

Crowil,caa take no direct part in affairs, 
iSo; convenience, dij^iuty, nobleness 
of, more fully iccoj^nized, 220; re¬ 
spect entertained for, 293; conflict 
with, 145; indepetnlence of, not at¬ 
tacked by Papal Pull, 319. 

Cuba, slavery in, llirealened, 118. 

Cumming, Dr., his advice, 517. 

Cuiry jiowder, commended by Duke of 
Norfolk, 420. 

D. 

DalhoiisiJI Karl of (GcA'crnor-General 
of India), value of lii», ojunion on 
India, 3; end of Indian policy with, 
101. 

Dallas, Mr., his resignation, bS; his dc- 
patliire, 95. 

Tkaniel the piophct, turned to Jerusalem, 

tS7- 

Danish question, English Government 
ought not to ntcddlc willi, 190. 

Dante, quotation from, 190, 479. 

Darby, Mr., heifd of Enclosure Commis¬ 
sion, 319. 

Davies, Mr., evidence ofy as to Guzerat, 
14 - 

Davis, Mr. (President of Sou them States), 
no knowledge of him, 141. 

Dcbt.^ndian, 13. 

Debt, National, some consider an ad¬ 
vantage, 469. 


sCi 

Declani.ution, cataracts ,if, in House of 
Commons, 343. 

Deer, sacred animal, 305. 

Defence, pu'ilic duly 0^ 478. * 

Deficit in Indian revenue, 13. * 

Dc la C our. French Ambassador at Con¬ 
stantinople, his inslriiclions, 242. 

Delane, Mr. John, editor of the 7 ’jm^s, 
his cmilroversy witn Mr. Colxlcn, 447. 

Delusion,devilish, that slavery is divine, 
146 : of war pianio, 475. 

Democracy, no fyar of. but of claims of 
people. 341. 

Dcmonstiations in London in favour of 
Reform, 3S9. • 

Dcmonstiations, open, alternative to 
cons])iracy. 393. 

Dcnmai'k, j)olicy of Government about, 
unsatisfacloiy to many Lilieials, 70; 
ri.sks of war on behalf of, 329. 

‘ Deplorable iiibbish,’ P.ill of 1859 de- 
sciibed as, by a speaker, 321. 

Deiliy, Lord, doing wliat Lord Noilh 
4 . 1 i(l, 186; his opinion on county re- 
pre.scnlation. 295; his accession to 
office a declaration of war against 
the working classes, 374; asked I,oid 
Clarendon to take office under lih’n, 
375 i stalcsjnanship and pati iot^sm, 
389: his mission to stem demociacy, 
Pe; he and his rejected the Rcfoim 
Pill, 397 ; fomciiler of discoid, 398; 
his opinion of minority iepres«ntation, 
408 ; his ‘ leap in the dark,’ 412. 

Dciby piinciple, repudiated'in the Co¬ 
lonies, c^c., 376. 

Development, diplomatic meaning of, 

2 , 5 . 5 - 

Devise, power of, extent it should be, 
454 - 

Devon, Lord, his imitation of Mr. 
Disraeli’s language, 332. 

Dhar, facts in relation to, 50, 

Dickinson, ^Ir, Sccretaiy of the Indian 
Reform Society, lefcrred to. 33. 

Digestion, formidable and robust, of 
Torquay gentlemen, 334, 

Dillon, Mr., his dcafli a loss fo Ireland, 
_i^ 3 - . . • 

Diplomacy, what it is, 314. 

Directors, India, fulurp number of,* by 
Act of 1853, T5. 

Disaffection, Iiish, is widc-spfta^, 159; 
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would be cured by possession of land, 

204. 

Disestablishment, speaker’s r>lan of, 210. 
UfsiacH, Mr., his sensible judgment on 
the American war, 75 ; his diffidence, 
77; spoke of ‘Confederation’ as a 
matter of extreme urgency. S2; la¬ 
mented that suapension of Habeas 
/Corpus w'as not pcijielual in Ireland, 
178; his description of liisli society, 
201; differs from Cord Stanley, 215, 
his courage, or some other (jualily, in 
saying there is no 'crisis in Ii eland, 
218; his belief that the Russian was 
a ‘just and ufinecessaiy war,’ 224; 
his phrase, ‘ the Dutch conejuest,' 
265; his genius, 314; his opinion on 
public expenditure, ib.; quotation from 
his speech of February 28,1859, 359 ; 
his subtle understanding, 362; expec¬ 
tations as to his Reform policy, 389; 
his change of vote without change of 
views, 406; thinks that whole com¬ 
munity should bear part of the bur¬ 
dens of agriculture, 423; his proposal 
shrouded in mystery and confusion, 
424; has abandoned Protection, 430; 
admits that fall of rent is no claim for 
reiief, 432 ; convert to Free Trade in 
1859, 480; his rejected Budget, 500. 
Dissenters, why unfriendly to grants for 
religious purposes, 152; their rela¬ 
tions fb education, 530. 

Dissolution, should have taken place in 
1866, 379. 

Distribution, Mr. Disraeli’s scheme of, 
in 1859, 359-60; of voters to repre¬ 
sentation, 379. 

Distribution and representation, 2S2. 
Distribution of Scats, under Bill of 
1865,354. 

Division of United States, desired by 
Mr. Roebuck. 137. 

Divisions, number of, on Jew Bill, 526. 
Doctrine, difference of, probably per¬ 
manent, 525. 

Dorsetshii«, cabourers of, as interested 
in peace as those of Lancashire or 
Sullolk,»27o. 

Dost Mahommed, Sir A. Burnes, agent 
at court of, 60." 

Doubled peerage, and more than doubled 
pauperism, 332. 


Drawing-room of magistrates, polling- 
booth, 403. 

Diayfoid, ^.bould be Draycot, changes in, 
205. 

Drifted into w'ar with Russia. 97, 315. ' 

Droilwich, description of borough of, 
320. 

Drouyn de Lhuys, despatch of, 243. 

Drunkenness, renvedies for, 511 ; habits 
of, among gentlemen, passed a\vay, 
.512. 

Dublin election, committee for, in¬ 
ferences su])plied by, 160. 

Dunkirk, fortiltcalions of, 487. 

Dunlop, Mr., motion of, on Affghan 
war, 54. 

Dunne, Colonel, his opinion on Irish 
matters, 169. 

Durham letter, effects of Lord J. Russell’s 
writing the, 516. 

Durham, Loid, his opinions on Reform, 
308. 

‘Dutch conquest, Uie,’ phrase of Mr. 
Disraeli, 265. 

E. 

Earthquake, pills good against, 207; 
its tread inaudible, 456. 

Eastern question, difference in Cabinet^ 
on, 236. - 

Ecclesiastical establishments, extent of, 
in India, 12. _ ; 

Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, repudiated by 
all classes, 521. j 

Education, effect of priesthood on liberty • 
when it interferes with, 534. 

Education in India, extent of, 12. 

Egypt, supply of cotton from, 106; 
temples of, for w’orship of reptiles, 

315* 

Elcho, Lord, ‘ brimful of enthusiasm for 
impossible projects,’ 221. 

Election, mode of, in United States, 88. 

Elections, cost of, 380. 

Electors, number of, 305; number of, 
introduced byflx»rd Derby in 1859, 
360; number of, who poll, 395. 

Elizabeth, Empress, her edict on capital 
punishment, 505. 

Elizabeth, Queen, her principles JTot to 
be adopted, 523. 

Ellenborough, Lord, despatch of, 33. 
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Ellice, A^r., an extraorcliiiaiy Iialliicina- 
lion of his, 526. 

Einigiation, tic;> of, and amount of, 134; 
^voluntary, its character, 172; amount 
of (1863), 456. 

Emigration lo fice Amciica, amount of, 

113 ; amoiin* of, in fifteen years, 11 7. 

Emperor of*Eranct% hi* present engage¬ 
ments (1863), 136. 

Emjiire, British, not diminishcil as lo 
poutr and aulhoiity tiy being made 
Icsb, 79. 

Emjiloycrs of laixmr, favour extension 
of suffrage, 328. 

Encuml^ered Estates Bill, delayed. 155. 

England, general policy of, fiiendly to 
the United Slates, 73; duty of, in 
American war. to be neutral, 90; 
jnofesses to hate slavery and love 
free Jjovernment, ib.; would certainly 
fight for (Ubraltar, 109; causes why 
I some people in, vccre<l louiid dining 
Ameiicau war, 129; law of entail 
* less mischievous in. llian in Ireland, 
161; ancient countiy of Barliaments, 
333; under no danger from piiest- 
craft, 523. 

English aimy in India, when small, con- 

’ sideiale to natives, 49. 

EnglUh language, duiability of, 7^- 

English peo])lc, consanguinity of, with 
United Stales, 76. • 

haiglish trdops,number of^in Canada 83, 

Englishman, he can always vole except 
in England, 334. 

En-rlisbman newspaper, quotation fiom, 
43- 

‘ Enjoyment * of great revenue, like en- 
jqv'ment of bad health. 473. 

Entail and settlement, pi inciples of, 157- 
, Entails, mischievous character of, in 
Ireland, 161, ii^9. 

Established Church, relations of people 
lo. 280. ^ 

.Establishment, Iiidi, absurdity of, 160; 
f disendowmeiit of, to ^kat extent, ib.\ 

! a ch.ain, the galling of which is more 
tormenting than its weight, 187. See 
Church. 

Europi;^ state of, has its bearing on 
domestic refoims, 328. 

European population in India, num- 
' bers of, 1 


Evictions, Ireland land of, 185. 

Evils of Ireland, two, Establishment 
and tenured of land, 185. * 

Excises, abolition of, 496. * 

Exeter Hall, bray of, a phrase of Mr. 
Macaulay. 533. 

Exhibition of 1831, /cais of Duke of 
Wellington at, 327. 

Exodus, llieories of Sir R. I^iglis iie- 
rivod from, 323. 

Expenditure, ]n*blic extent of, 382; 
public attention given to, 428; mag¬ 
nitude of. 484. 

Exports, relation of taxalion to, 460. 

F. 

Failure, Irish Churcli a. whether con¬ 
sidered as a political or religious 
institution, 217. 

Families, great, the patronage they 
enjoy, 293. 

Famine, Irish, urgency of the, 163. 

Ejfticy piopositions of Kefonn, like 
flash notes, 337. 

Farm labourers, condition of, 381. 
Farmers, their organi/alion, 326; not 
in a vicious position by action of 
frec-liaders, 434; independent, sh9uld 
be encouraged, 438 ; some have lost 
300/. a-ycar by game-preserving, 439; 
pressure of income-tax on, 481. 

Farmci s’ friends, faUe and tr*c, 438; 
good for farmer when lie loses con¬ 
fidence in, 442. * 

Farmers, liish, bestowal of p]o])iictary 
lights on, 202. 

Ecnianisni, existence of, a justification 
for remedial incasuies, 201 ; would 
gel no sympathy if occupieis in Ire¬ 
land were owiicis, 204. 

Ferment, what causes it, in the country, 
327. 

Eeudali-m ijnknown in United States, 
117 ; force of, in England, 449. 

‘Filial piety’ of North American pro¬ 
vinces, 82. , • ^ 

F'inance, Indian, 12. 

Fish-hawk, activity of, 3 *^* • 

Fitzgerald, Mr. Seymour, his criticism | 
on government. 68. « • ^ 

Fleets, livaby in building. 486. 1 

Fletcher, John (of Madeley), nis*Corre- 1 
spondence with Wesley, 509. | 
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Fluctuation in trade caused by Corn- 

I laws, 420. 

Food, supply of, hindered^ by game, 

440/ 

Foreign Office, character of, 315; its 
traditions. 4S7. 

Foreign policy, out-door relief to Engli^li 
aiistociacy, 330*,* iiugnlory chaiacter 
I •iif, 460; advantage of, to arislociacy, 

I 470; cjflamitics of, 471-2. 

Foreign Sccret.ary, the (Lord Russell), 
negligence of, about'the ‘Alabama,’ 
70; ids speech at Newcastle, 72. 

Foimidable, associations of woiking- 
men would be, and therefore recom¬ 
mended, 3y2. 

Forster, Mr. \V. E., his opinion of 
new^pajicrs, 67 ; reference of, to 
temper of the United States, 74; his 
father’s self-saciifice. 142. 

Fortifications, naval, in France. 475. 

Folly shilling freehold, ftanchinc of, 
should be extended to Scotland, 300. 

Fox. Chas. Jas., his opinion of Pitt’s 
policy as regards 'l uikcy in 1791, 
231; his iheoiy of Rcfoim in 1797, 
299; his Bill of 1797, 30S ; jiolicy of, 
4 ^ 7 - ^ 

France, slow recognition of United 
States by, no; not bitter to Ameii- 
can republic, 137; the oiigiualor of 
troubles at Conblanlinople, 225; her 
seizure of Algiers^, 232 ; alliance with 
Great B'itain, 474; trade witli, its 
importance, 4S8. 

P'rance, Emperor of, his wars, and the 
opinion of Europe on them, 4S6. 

Franchise, borough, effect of Bill of 
1S59 on, 324. 

Franchise, lodger, of Bill of t>%5. 345; 
necessity of settling it for a long 
time, 357; never universal in Eng¬ 
land, 368; proportion who possess 

iL ,387- . 

Franchise, parochial, antiquity of, 299, 

' Franchise Bill, brought in first in 1865, 

! ? 56 . ■■ 

I Franchises, in Bill of 1865, 344. 

1 Franklin, Benjamin, his opinion on 
I yiituc, 509. 

i Free Church in Scotland, effects of, 
I 220; ruccess of, 531. 

Freedom to all men, involved in United 


States contest, 118; in Amfica, its 
action on England, 133. 

Freedom, personal. Irisli to be deprived 
of, by suspending Plabeas Corpus, 
176; in England, 342. 

Freeholders, in towns, excluded from 
county representation by Bill of 1859, 
319; a diminishing number, 379. 

Free-trade, meetings in supj'A^it of, 417. 

French, the, their desire of peace willi 

^ Enj;!and, 4S7, 

French dynasties, cost of, to England, 
263. 

French rioveinment, tlic, its good faith 
in the Commeicial 'Preaty, 501. 

Frenchman (Moiilalembert), his opinion 
on 1 ‘jiglish Parliament, 300. 

Frenzy, popular, how to deal with, 98. 

Friend of India, (juolations from, 6, 7, 52. 

Friendship with nations, preferable to 
alliances, 23S. 

Frontier, Canadian, power of defending 

it, 77- 

G. 

Gamedaws, cause of attacks on, 297; 
giievance of, 381; mischief 0^434; 
(Jommittce on, moved for by s[)eakcr, 

Gaiibaldi, opinion of, on American 
question, 112. 

Gariihon, Mr. Lloyd, liis public career, 
145 : his sev'dccs, 146. 

Gaul, miseiyof, in fifth century, drove 
many to disbelieve in God’s provi¬ 
dence, 167. 

Genesis, quotations from, by Sir R. 
Tnglis, 525. 

Geoige Giiswold,’ the, ship destroyed 
by the ‘Alabama,’ 71. 

Germany, sympathy of, for North, 112 ; 
fighting for, according to Lord J. 
Russell, in Russian war, 263. 

Gibbon, advice given him by Ilumc, 

76. 

Giln altar, seizure and retention of, 
indefensildc,''loS ; Governor of, an 
irratiimal man, 259. 

Glacli.ator, intelicctual, Mr. Lowe, 350. 

Gladstone, Mr., his hopes frustrated by 
the Russian war, 236; will lot re¬ 
verse the policy of Sir R. Peel in 1842, 
237; supposed to have resisted war 
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with .Germany, 339; his statement 
that the power of the working-classes 
was diminisliing, 363; his calculation 
as to addition of woiking-mcn, 372 ; 

^ his financial policy salisf^actory, 481 ; 
charges against him as a finance min¬ 
ister, 500; the benefits of his financial 
policy, 501* 

Glasgow, ♦poor-rate ,in (1848), 164; 
sympathy of, with Ireland, 195. 

»Oodeiich, Lord, referred to, 3p 37. 

GokUn-squarc, Archbishop of, 521. 

Goitchakoff, Prince, his arguments 
about the guarantee, 256; his words 
at Vienna, 260. 

Government, seldom defender of free¬ 
dom, I42; negligent of Ireland, 159; 
speaks with a diffeient voice from 
night to night, 214; its statement 
(1S54) delusive, and worthy of a 
hafsher word, 244; necessity of 
strong one in 1835, 248; of 1852, 
how broken up, 321; present (Nov. 
1866), reputed to be engaged with 
Reform, 3S9 ; corrupted by enonnous 
revenues, 473; embarrassment of 
4.S9- 

Government, English, unfriendly feel¬ 
ing of, to the United States, 69; 

’ mischievous action of, 134. 

•Govi^rnment and Opposition, rcci])rocal 
kind offices of, 80. 

Government wliich i.^ not a govern¬ 
ment, % 13. • 

Governor-General, reasons for abolish¬ 
ing office of, 24; unable to really 
comprehend liulia. 53. 

Governor-General of Canada, nominates 
Senate, 82. 

Governors of dependencies, how they are 
*to be considered and treated, 40. 

Graham, Sir James, his opinion of 
Indian refortn, 19; his contempt 
for the Liverpool petitioners of 
1848, 94: *his candour about the 
Russian war, 97. 

Grants, amount of. fo'i education, 535, 

Gray, Dr. (Sir John), letter to, on Irish 
Cluirch, 547 sqq : see 209. 

Great Biitain, condition of industry in 
(1^55). 250. 

‘Great ruler of France,’ phrase of Mr. 
Roebuck, 136. 


j Greatness, national, what constitutes, 

! 7.V 

Greece, claim on, on behalf of Don 
I’acifico, >103; iccognition of, slow, 
110. • 

Greeley. Horace, his career, 145. 

Grey, Loid, his iheoiy of Refarm in 
1797. 299; his Jlill of 1797, 308; 
his demennour, wlien dealing with 
Reform. 333; policy of, 467. * 

Giey, Lord (the younger), his plan, 335. 

Grey. Sir G., 'jj)okcn before to same 
effect ns now (on lieland), 177; 
when Sccietary in 1<84S, a great 
pnic. 327. » 

Giievance of woiking-men, what is 
it? 394. 

Giimke, Sarah and Angelina, their 
labours against slavery, 143. 

Grosvenor, Lord, scope of his motion, 

.L=i4- 

Grouse, sacred animal, 305. 

Guarantee, leniloiial, what was the, in 
* the Russian war, 256. 

H. 

Habeas Corpus, suspended, but alsA in 
Ireland, 93 ; suspended for thieCjycars 
in Irelaml (Maich, 1868), 200: sus 
pended in Irclaritl by successive Go¬ 
vernments, 218. 

Ilalliday. Mr., his authority tfjuoled as 
to Indian police, 21 ; his oj)inion on 
tlie police of Bengal, 53 * 

Hamilton, Lord C., animated and angry, 
204, 

Hamilton, Mr., says no over-population 
in Ireland, 173. 

Harcourt, Admiral, selection of, as 
j)erson to tians])oit Cardinal Wise¬ 
man, 517. 

Hardy, Mr. G., differs from Ix)rd 
Stanley,, 215; his fears of volun¬ 
taryism, 219; able and admirable 
speech of, about Danish war. 330. 

Haie, Mr., liis scheme fijr rei)iescnting 
minorities, 407. • 

Harwich, borougli of, elecli9n at, 322. 

Hayes, Mr., his statements about the 
settlement of lancl„i63. » 

Hebrews. Ejnstle to, quoted, 146. 

Henley, Mr., his opinion oA lyimerous 
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Reform Bills, 358; quotation from 
his speech, 3^2. 

Hennessy, Mr., is in confidence of the 
Emperor and acquainted with his 
plans, 136. 

Heptarchy, no one would restore, why 
then should the United States its 
parallel? 92; not the commencement 
of the voluntaiy{System, 531. 

New York, mischievous aims 

of. 95. 

Ilerries, Mr., opinions of, quoted by 
Lord J. Russell, 2; ^shakes his head 
at everything said on Liberal side of 
the House, 433. 

Hobgoblin arguml-nt, the, 220, 405. 

Hobhouse, Sir J. (Lord Broughton), 
opposed a Commission to inquire into 
India, 103; the kind of man who is 
made a Minister, illustrated in him, 
104. 

Hole in coat, lasts longer than patch, 

Holland, Lord, his opinion about Tur¬ 
key in 1828, 232. 

Homestead Act, the. of the United 
Stales. 73. 457. 

Hook, Dr., his statistics on education, 
531 - 

Ilomcastle, Mr., his efforts against 
game-preserving, 437. 

Horsman, Mr., his alliance with Mr. 
Lowe, 350; on constitutional rights, 
352 ; h<^ inconsistency in dealing with 
the Budget of i860, 489; his opinion 
as to the extreme value of the House 
of Lords, ib. 

Hour and man, present and needed, 
172. 

House of Commons, which rule, it or 
Administration? 80; more than one- 
half elected by one-sixth of enfran¬ 
chised, 294; becomes deputy of 
House of Lords, 296; motives which 
induce people to seek a soit in, 306; 
how elected, 376; that of 1866, not 
to be trusted, 398; its vote of more 
importan^et than ^hat of House of 
Lords, 408; duties and rc.sponsibili- 
tics of, ^3. See Commons. 

House of Lords, toast at Torquay, not 
Conservative paiity in, 341; its action 
on minority scheme, 413; their action 


on the paper-duty, harsh, 497. See 
Lords, Peers. 

Hou.sehold franchise, ancient, of the 
people, 352; basis of a RefoVm Bill, 

391- 

Hume, David, bis advice to Gibbon, 76. 

Hume, Mr., his resolution of 1848, 256. 

Hungary, received no sympathy from 
Lord Palmerston, 254; Lord Pal¬ 
merston’s treatment of, 4O2. 

Huntingdon, not centre of political life, 
412. 

I- i 

Idleness, of Irish, forced, 135. ; 

Idols, numerous, in African tiibcs, 458. 

Ill feeling between England and Ame- 
lica, causes of, 115. 

Imperial Government, object of hatred 
to Irish, 187. 

Income-tax, not to be substituted for 
rale in aid, 166; doubled during [ 
Russian war ])Ut not doubled re.sult, r 
236; incidence of, 2S1 ; hateful and I 
unjust, 481. 

Independence, War of, what was the 
question in it, 88. 

Independence of Canada, more digni¬ 
fied position, 83. 

India, speech of Sir ('harlcs Wood, l; 
vacillation of Government on dneal 
surcs for, ib. ; legislation on, propose! 
by Lord J. Russell in 183:^, 2; pa- 
tionagc system and covenanted ser¬ 
vice, chaiacler of,/6.; stale of, on tlio 
evidence of a private leller, 9 ; justice, 
administration of, in, ib.; European 
population of, to; trade of, with 
Gieat Biitain, ib.; education in, 12; 
ecclesiastical cslablishmenls in, ; 
finance of, loans of, ib.; debt of, 13; 
deficit in revenue of, ib.; results of 
the Government policy picdictcd, 16; 
Bill of 1858, 18; defiriency of roads 
in, 22 ; finances of, ib. ; loans of, ib.; 
population of, 23; languages in, 25 ; 
impossible to always retain it, 28 ; 
])roper policy towards, 30; native 
princes of, tricked out of their terri¬ 
tories, 31; Court of Appeal for, 
necessary, ib. ; commission of in'quiry 
into, necessary, ib. ; people of, know 
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little of parliamentary debates, 34; 
executions in, 43; lx)an Bill of 1859, 
45 seq.; deficits in revenue of, ib.; 
debt of, 46; cost of army in, great, 

^ 47; amount of troops in (1859), 48; 
want of conlidence between Euro¬ 
peans and natives, 49; magistrates 
in, always* moving, 33; police of, 
worthle!is, 16.; pojicy for, to de¬ 
centralize goveniment, 54; scheme 
» for goveniment of, ib .; effect of read- 
ingi Queen's proclamation in, 56; 
duty of England to, 58; origin of 
our government in, loi; hopes of 
cotton from, ib .; plan of stimulating 
supply of cotton fiom, 106; commis¬ 
sion to, on cotton supply, thwarted 
by the folly of a foolidr Minister, 
138 ; lisks of, from Russia, 462 ; king¬ 
doms in, seized, 471. 

India; (jovernment of, irresponsible 
in its character, 3; changes of, fiom 
178410 1833,4; what it should be, 
19; policy of, fatal to cotton glow¬ 
ing, 101. 

Indian mutiny, characterized, 85, 

Indian refoim, real authors of, 105. 

Indian tiade, monopoly of, loi. 

Indians, Red, liilic of, subscribed to 
• Irish relief, 174. 

In.'Juenlial classes,’ mischievous action 

of, 134- 

Inglis, Sir R., his quotations from 
Gcncste, 306; his libncsty and con¬ 
sistency, 523; oiigin of his political 
moiality, ib.; his feelings towards 
the Government scheme of educa¬ 
tion, 534. 

Inheritance, law of, 2S1. 

Insanity feigned by llic Syrian monk, 

*52T. 

Inspectors, School, how appointed, 533. 

Institutions, hc*v rendered safe, 339. 

Insurrection, chronic in Ireland, 177. 

Insurrection b( slaves, impossible in 
Southern States, 132. 

Interest on money invested in land, 432. 

Intervention, goneially calamitous, 239; 
Peace Society hostile to, 461; vaiious 
kinds of, ih.; futility of, ib. 

Intc'-^acy, division of estates under, 450. 

Intestate estates, how to deal with, 171. 

Intrigues against Bill of 1866, 373. 
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Invasion of Rome agreed to by Great 
Britain, 319. 

Inventions introduced from America, 
301. , 

Ireland, crime and outrage in, action of 
Government towards, justified, 153; 
public sentiment in, degraded, ib.; 
misgovernment. all parlies culpable 
for, 134; difficulty of giving relief to, 
158; remedies for, 159; tenur^ of 
land in, how to l)e reformed, 161; 
should be treated as pait of England, 
ib.; Committee on, recommended rate 
in aid, 163; amount of aid contri¬ 
buted to, 164; calamities of, tiiie 
authorsof. if existent, ]66; wretched¬ 
ness of, 167 ; evils of, extravagance of 
proprietors, life interests in, 169; how 
to Imy land in, 170; state of, 172; 
ovcrpopulalion of, denied by Messrs. 
Hamilton and Twislclon, 173; in¬ 
terest of speaker in, 176; people of 
would, if they could, unmoor it, and 

• take it 2,000 miles away, 177; for 
sixty-five years only three Iiisli re¬ 
forms effected, ib.; constantly insulted 
for sixty-five years, 178; suspension 
of Habeas Corpus in, no remedy* for 
disaffection, 181 ; wrongs of, support¬ 
ed by one who is great on wrongs of 
Poland, 186; future of, in obedience 
to justice, 190; representation of,, de¬ 
scribed, 193 4; acknowlecjgmcnt of 
speaker's sympathy for, 196; caith- 
quakc in, in b'enianism, fio8; accord¬ 
ing to I-ord Stanley, in a painful and 
dangerous condition, 213; improved 
feeling in (1868), 222; condition of, 
not desirable for imitation in Eng¬ 
land, 394; favoured field for policy 
of Tory paity, 397 ; sympathy of 
Mr. Disiaeli wiih.425; Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill widened gulf between, and 
Pmgland, 320. 

Irish, the, war parly in the United 
Stales, 74; iniluencc of, in United 
Slates. 139; generosity and fidelity 
of [x^oplc to thlir Chfircli, 2ip, 

Irish in Amerioi, influence 0^179; edu¬ 
cation of, ib.; hatred to England of, 
180; remittances ijf, to Ireland,,184. 

Irish Church, religious or political insti¬ 
tution, 216. 
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Irish diffiailty,'permanent character of 
the, i6i. 

Irish Episcopalians, some favourable 
to disestablishment, 219. 

Irish Establishment rt>ot of all evils, 150. 

Insh matters occupied session of 1840, 
166. 

Irish Members fa^l to bring forward 
Temedics, 154; seldom discuss ques¬ 
tions affecting Gicat Britain, 543. 

Irish people, idle and starving, 155 ; free 
from crime, industiio-is, joyous, cheer¬ 
ful, grateful, 177; turn to America, 

Irish policy of Ilord Mayo, grotesque 
.and imbecile, 207. 

Irish proprietors, extravagant, 169. 

Irish question, treatment of, force and 
alms, 166. • 

Irish representation, a fraud, 160. 

Irish session of I’arliament should be 
held, iSo. 

Issachar, the middle class in position of. 
388. ' 

Italian war, alluded to, 85. 

J- 

Jackals, like place-hunters, 470. 

Jefferson, Mr., his opinion of slavery, 
and the causes w'hidi kept it up, .87; 
his opinion on newspa]rers, 122; his 
abolition of primogeniture and entail, 
4.at- 

Jen'ois, Colonel, his report on defences 
of Canada, 64. 

Jew Kill, why the speaker did not earlier 
address the House on, 524. 

Judges, opinions of the, in relation to 
])uni.shment of death, 503; their par¬ 
liamentary antecedents, 509; their 
attachment to existing laws, 510. 

Jugglers, minority representation like 
tricks of, 411. 

Justice, duty to do, by the *pco])lc and 
priests in Ireland, 208; woith more 
than benevolence, 382; inqrossible 
from a crass, ib. 

K. 

KarU, defence of, 187. 

Kaye, Mr., quolations from his work on 
India, 4, 5 ; on revenue of India, 14. I 


Kidderminster. Mr. Lowe at, 3“0. I 

Kilkenny, Barliament of, 184. 

Kinglakc, Mr., his tiavels, 470. 

Kistna embankment, 8 

Kossuth, his opinion on the Amcricr.n 
question, 112. 

I- 

Labour, plan recommended for, by 
•Southern jioliticians, 119; contrast" 
between, in Ercc and .Slave Stales, 
126; not honoinahlc in Southein 
States, 131 : low wages of, in li eland, 
167; property of poor man, 173 

I.abour, free, could not go to Southern 
States, 139. 

Labourci', agticulluial. his condition, 
419; fai'mers interested in jrrospeiily 
of, 440: wages of, 456. 

Laird, Mr., langu.age of, about the 
‘ Alabarrta,’ 70; violated neutrality 
of the country, ih. • 

Lake, hrench, the Mediterranean, by i 
occupation of Algiers, might Irave ‘ 
been said to have become by alar m- 
ists, 232, 

Lancashire, orderly conduct of people 
in, during cotton famine, 100; effects 
on, of war, 127; supply of cotton to, 
from Southern States, r30; cottikt inr 
dustry in, sufleritrgs of, 133; overrun 
with Irish orwipcrism, 137; state of 
trade in (1834), 237; endurarree of 
people itt, 477. 

Land, ])roi)rietorship of, confers poli¬ 
tical power, 156; refornts in cortvey- 
ance of, ib.-, tying up of, cause of 
Iri,sh misery, 168; sale of, diffrcultics 
in, should be removed, 171 ; owr^er- 
ship of, in Ireland, by confiscation, 
187; mistake to think it should be 
property of rich only, 202 ; irr Eng- 
larrd and .Scotland, hpw di-tribrrted, 
381; interest on money invested in, 
431; succession to, duties on, 483. | 

Latrd Improverr.ent Com])any Icgisla- 
trrre rc.ady to charter in Ircl.ami, trot 
in England, 168. 

I,and laws, alterations in, 313. 

Land question, Irish, how to be settled, 

161 ; never yet before English natiorr, 

KJS- 
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Land Irisli, plan to modify, 

196-7. 

Landed ^^entlemen, terror of, not wise, 

455- 

landlord nile, effects of, 417. 

Landlord and tenant in Ireland, rela¬ 
tions of, Iffj. 

Landlords, Irish, have mistaken their 
own inte?est, 20.^. « 

Landowner, his foiUinatc condition, 44S. 

Landowner, Irish, creature of conquest, 
185*; hated, iSS. 

Landowners, difTicnltics amonq. how 
accounted for, 4.11 ; by limiting the 
supply of food, responsible for evil of 
Game-laws. 440. 

Languages in India, numerous, 25. 

J^nsdowne, Lord, his nomination of 
Mr. I.owe, 350. 

l^nd.debate, Mr. Bramston’s part in, 

416. 

Law, international, what is it? 96. 

Laws in Ameiica based on those of 
United Kingdom. 116. 

Lawson, Mr., proposals of, in his Per¬ 
missive Bill, ‘iI2. 

Layaid. Mr., his belief that the country 
was in a ‘ iriunijdiant jx)sition’ in de¬ 
claring war against Russia, 224. 

’ l.eaguc. Anti Corn-law, OTonncll's 

' a?,distance to. n/>; threatened to 

pnichase fieehokis, 401; Council of, 
its agency, 415 ; fui.v.ls of, 421. 

Leases, lineomnion in Ireland, especially 
to Catholics, 187; customary dura¬ 
tion of Irish, 223. 

Legacy duty, diffeienl on real and per¬ 
sonal propelty, 281. 

Ixrgacy tlulies, unfairness in, incidence 
of. 482. 

Legislation, should not be of rich for 
j)oor, or poor for rich, btit all for all, 
3S3; inetjuaHties of, 417 ; special, on 

into\ieating;_li(piois, 512. 

Legislatuic, unwoithy of tnist, if it 
cannot discover remedy for evils, 
201. * 

Leviticus, opinions of Sir R. Inglis de¬ 
rived from. 525. 

Jxnvis. Mr. J. S., his opinion on capital 
punishment, 507. 

* Lewis, Sir G. C., his address to his 
Radnor constituents, 2C6. 


Liberal party, in Ireland and Kngland 
should be united, k/i; creed of, the 
sjicakcr’s sentiments. 468. 

Liberation ^ijociety, assaults of, do not 
cause suffering to Liiglisli Church, 
220. 

label ty, representative institutions nc- 
ccssaiy to, 304; invaded by adding 
to ])Owers of a pnesthood in educa¬ 
tion, 534. * 

Licences for selling drink yearly, 513. 

Life interests. h(pv to dr al with. 17 2. 

Lincoln, President, favourable to jieacc, 
67 ; his unchanging wish to continue 
friendly relations,, ih .; his second 
election, 7t; his newspaper enemies. 
95: unlikelihood dial ho would qiiaiiel 
with Kngland, 97; justification ofliis 
policy of war, 109 : accession of, 129; 
his party peaceable, 138. 

Line drawn by Reiorm Bill, no line 
drawn by speaker, 798. 

Liteiature of Kngland in United Slates, 

‘ 116. 

Littledalc, Mr., his circular, 432. 

Liverpool, petition fioin, in 1848,94; 
burden of liish paupeiism on. 164. 

Livingstone, Dr., story told by him, 

Lloyd. Mr., muider of. proof that Ire¬ 
land is deinoralizbd, 154.’ 

Loans, if right in older to impiove, 
may be judicious in ordep to buy. 
202; to liish landlords, nalure ol, 

* 5 ^- . ^ . . 

Loans, Indian, 12, 22 ; high late of in¬ 
terest for, 46. , 

Locke, his constitution for Caiolina, 
203. 

Lodger franchise in Bill of 1865, 346. 

Lodgers, fianchise of, m Scotland, .309. 

London, Bishop of (Dr. Blomfitld), re¬ 
ported to be amphiliious. 521. 

London pyess, written for West Knd 
people, 1 13 ' . . , - 

Looming in the future, imitated from 
Mr. ])isiaeli, by Loid Devon, 332. 

Loids, Hounc of, inactivity of., 68; 
its fuitherance of ficejlom, 283; 
Mr. Hoisman’s opinion of its value, 

489; its serenity, ^27. 

Lords lieutenant, some anxious to be 
just, 17^* 
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Losses of life, the, in the Crimean war, 
251. 

Louis of Bavaria, reply of a monk to, 
2i8. 

Louis Philippe, cause of downfall of, 

Ix)vejoy, Elijah P., his self-devotion, 
146. 

‘ Low ’ view of war, what is it ? 262. 

^^pwe, Mr., his opinion on the defences 
of Canada, 74; his severe criticisms, 
202 ; his offensive terms, 208 ; appeal 
to, for his support -^f Lord KusseU’s 
Reform Bill, 344; his opinions on 
Refoim in 349; his alliance 

with Mr. Iloisman, 350; sketch of 
his political experiences, ih .: expla¬ 
nation made to, 353 ; had no con¬ 
stituency, 373 ; quotations fiom his 
speeches, ib.\ pa^s.ai^e from hL .speech 
should be before all workmen. 377 ; 
invited to join Lord Derby, 390; his 
minority plan, 406. 

‘ Lowe theory,' disagreement of fa'ds 
from, 366. 

Lowe, Mr., of New York, his losses by 
the ‘ Alabama,’ 71. 

Lower classes, term not understood in 
United Slates. 11 7. 

Lo)ialty, origin of, 180; of Canada, 
suspected by so/nc to luivc its piice, 

83- 

Lunatic, delusion of, at Derby, 475. 

Lytlon, 'Sir E., his prediction, 94; his 
alarmist speeches, 364; quotation 
from, ih.* 

M. 

Macaulay. Mr. (Lord), Bill of, in 1833, 
9, II; his advocacy of the (lovern- 
ment scheme of education, 329; his 
courtesies towards Nonconformists, 
33 ^- 

Macclellan, Irish vote for, 

Mackay, Mr., sent out by Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce to India, 10, 
104. t 

Mackintosh, Sir James, his evidence as 
to capititl punishment, 506. 

Magistrate, drawing-room of the, poll¬ 
ing-booth, 403. 

Magistrates, grant of licences by, 514. 


Mahometans, condition of the, 516. 

Majority, election by, for last si.x. hun¬ 
dred years, 409. 

Majority in the Lords against abolishing 
paper-duty, how obtained, 49S. 

Malt-tax, suggestion for repeal of, 
426. 

Manchester, poor-rate in (1848), 164; 
assessment of, ih.-, incidental charges 
on, 165; under minority represen¬ 
tation worse off than Salford, 410- 
resolutions of meeting at, 412. 

Mangcl-w'urzcl, recommended to la¬ 
bourers by some dean, 420. 

Mangles, Mr., his statements as to the 
nature of the Indian Govenimcnt, 5; 
opinions on Indian reform, i8. 

Mann, Mr., opinions of, 120. 

Manners, Lord J., hib quotations, cha¬ 
racter of, 432. 

Mansion House, built from fines levied 
on Nonjurors and Dissenteis, 516. 

Manufactures, pressure of income-tax 
on, 4S1. 

Mark^lane Express, its dissatisfaction at 
Mr. l)ij>raeli’s proposals, 426. 

Marshall, Mr., editor of the Friend of 
India, 6. 

Martineau, Haniet, her article of Dec. 
1838. 145. ^ 

Mask, Man in the, misrepresentations 

of. 4.=;.v ''' 

Mason, Mr., envoy to Great Biitain, 
121 ; author Of I'ugilive S’ave Law, 
ih. 

Maynooth, grant to. speaker’s objection 
to, I49, 208 ; grant to, docs not cuie 
discontent, 150; grant to, act of, 
must be repealed, 209. 

Meanness, characterises opinions which 
suppose England would be gieallr, 
if other nations were divided, 94. 

Mediterianean, a Erericji lake, 462. 

Meetings, public, friendly to the North, 
122; Reform, by whom attended in 
1858, 327. 

Mcml)ers, Irish, disunited, 190. 

Menclnkoff, Biihce, his negotiations 
will] Turkey, 227. 

Merchants of United States, gifts of, to 
Lancashire, 115. 

Metropolitan boroughs, free from riot.^ 

402. 
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Mexico, war of United States w ith, un¬ 
just arJd unnecessary, 232. 

: Miall, Mr., his j^ncat ineiits, 209, 543; 
no real cause of cataslioplie to the 
Church, 220. 

^'iddle class, it is said, indifferent to 
Rcfoini, 386 ; now flattcicd, ib. 

Miles, Mr., is probaldy horrified, 301. 

Military authorities unfit to be tinsted 
to determine amoUnt of necessary 
forces, 49. 

Military service in Ii^dia, cost of. 47. 

Mill, Mr., his History of British India 
referred to, 39, 52. 

Mill, Mr. J. S., his Irish scheme vast 
and extraordinary, 205 ; his view, in 
relation to introduction of woiking- 
mcn, 336; his support of the mino¬ 
rity voting, 407. 

Millions, difficulty of realising such 
numbers, 117; impossible to conceive, 
469. 

Ministry, Lord Derby’s, of 1858; just to 
give it a fair trial, 41. 

Minoiity, speaker often in, i8r; Mr. 
Disraeli’s Government leaders of a, 
214; how represented, 337 ; member 
for taking office, case of, 413. 

Minority representation, bad precedent 
to clectois, 412. 

Minority voting, Mr. T.owe’s planof, 406. 

Minorities, representation of, majoiily 
against and for, 407. 

Mirabcau, his opinion* of English cii- 
minal law, 504. 

Miracle, daily, of nature, and industry, 
443 " 

Misciy, no necessity for, 195. 

Mississippi river in Slave States, 93 ; 
senator from, his opinion of cotton 
supply under free labour, 139. 

Mol) in America unknown, except among 
the ‘ chivalry,’ 74. 

Mogul piinccs,'*nalure of government 
by, accoiding to Mr. Kaye, 6. 

Mohammedans turn to Mecca, 187. 

» Molesworlli. Mr., his History of the 
Reform Hill, 333 - ^ 

Monck, Lord, Governor-General of 
Canada, 65. 

Monk, the Syiian, story of, 321. 

Mold! government ol the woild, the 

• speaker believes in, 140. 
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Moral law, in place of Uiim and Tluim- 
mim,479. 

Morality, basis of national gieatness, 
478. 

Morality of Recognition, not ap])vently 
of much inleiest to Mr. Roebuck, 140. 

Morocco, Kmpeior of, married to an 
Irish lady, 239; his interests in the 
dij)lomalic negotiations, ih. 

Mosheim, his account of calamities yn 
Gaul, 167. 

Mountebank selling pills, 208. 

Multiplication table, lioslility of politic.al 
opponents renders them unable to 
understand, 496. 

Municipal councils, advantage of grant¬ 
ing licences at disciclion of, 314. 

Murder, many degrees of, 304. 

Museum, British, defence of, on April 
10, 1848, 327. 

Mutilation of Burncs’ despatches, 61. 

Mutiny Bill, omission of words ‘balance 
of power ’ from, 221, 

N. 

Napier, Admiral Sir Chailcs, dinner to, 
on occadon of his appointment 3^) 
Baltic fleet, 97; his theoiy of Mr. Cob- 
den’s ])owcr, 460; his war panics, -484 

Nashville, correspondent from, 127. 

Nation, what constitutes, 478, 

Nationalities, view of this (lucslion, as 
entertained by the jieople ’and the 
Government, 240; attempts to revive, 
l)y war, 249. 

Natives of India, not employed by Go¬ 
vernment, II. 

Ncckcr, story of, 270. 

Negroes in United .States, 332; not se¬ 
cessionists, duty tovvaids them, 93. 

Nesselrode, Count, Ids iiileiptelalion of 
the Vienna note, 228; his despatch 
quoted, 242. 

Newdegate'.* Mr., his petition about mi¬ 
nority voting, 409. 

New Orleans, condition of, 127. 

Newspaper stamp, qrropoLiil lo abolish, 
236. _ . 

News])apcrs, opinion of the,' its value, 
67 ; utter ignoiance of, in discovciing 
a resemblance between secession* and 
the War of Independence, ; the most 
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powerful representative of wealthy 
opinion, unfair to America and its 
statesmen, 91 ; what they wouhl have 
said if the North had pccpiiesccd in 
secession, 95: English Liberal, some 
of, friendly to slavery, i'’! ; Jeflerson’s 
opinions on, 122 : printed by American 
machines. 301 • London, urged war 
on behalf of Lcnmark, 329; Tiotec- 
■'tionist, abuse United States, 418. 

New York, peojde of. speak and read 
English, 116; politician of, described, 
448. 

Nobility, position of, if they go against 
the popular prifty, 355. 

Nomination, if no polling, settles elec¬ 
tion, 411. 

Nonconformists, generally o]4'>o':cd to 
Maynooth grant, 152; why people 
aie so, 533. 

Nonjuiors. fines levied on the, 316. 

Norfolk, Duke of, liis curry powder 
])lan, 420. 

Norfolk News of 1859, quotation from, 

34S. 

Norman families, cost of maintaining, 

,473- 

Noith, Lord, what he did. now being 
done by I^rd Derby, 186. 

Northcote, Sir Stafford, his dislike to 
extending the fianchisc, 390. 

Northern States.conscientiously ojrposcd 
to slavery, 87; wholly imprcpaied for 
war. loS; impossible that they should 
acquiesce in secession, 129. 

Nova Scotia, unwilling to come into the 
Confederation, 81. 

O. 

Oaths, taken in House of Commons, 
525 ; use of, 328. 

Oatmeal, dogs fed on, and no doubt 
wholesome, 313. ^ 

Occiq)icr at 30/., the least independent 
elector, 319. 

O t'onnell, desire to deprive him of his 
o/ganiza1ion, 151'; his powers em¬ 
ployed yi defence of freedom, 196. 

Ol)onoghuc, The, speaker voted with, 

Office, retention of, or secession from, 
a matter of individual conscience or 


judgment, 247; effect of, states¬ 
men, 349; people in, charge their 
opponents with clamour. 333. 

Ofticers, great loss of, in Ciimean war,/ 
245 - I 

Olmiilz note, rejected by our Govern- 
ment, 243. 

Opium, (picslion and revenue of, 15; 
tax on, 45. , 

Opium war, incapable of justification, 
472. 

Opposition, which is not an Oppo'^i- 
tion, 215; to bill of 1863,-would be 
btiengthened by small boroughs, 337. 

Otway, Mr., his motion to avoid the 
words ‘ l:)alance of power,’ 221. 

Oude, King of, deposed, and indignities 
offered to his family, 37 ; kingdom of, 

36 : taxes taken born, 37 ; 1,400 forts 
destroyed in, 49. 

Owners, large, devouring small ones, 
436. 

Oxford, Member for (Mr. Cardwell), his ^ 
defence of the Canadian loililications, 

78; his ‘ glowing language' about wise 
men, 82. 

P. 

I Pacifico, Don, a fraudulent Jew, siip- 
j ported in his claims by Lord I'rbner 
! ston, 103 ; case of, allusion to. 241. 

' Pakington. Sir J^., his piojects, 382. 

Palladio, his 'design for the' Mansion 
House rejected, 517. 

Palmerston, Lord, speech of, in which 
he l)oaslcd of name of England. ] 7 ; 
India, Ifill of, 18 ; his lesponsiliility in 
relation to lUirnes’ despatches, 62; his 
j>oIicy in relation to his Calnnet. V9; 
his relations towards Don Pacilicr), 
103 ; his belief in the grow ing strength 
of Turkey, 225; a monslious state¬ 
ment of his, as to the improvement of 
the Turks, 240 ; acliieVcd a \icloiy in 
Hampshire which Vollaiie failed in, 
244; the speaker h.as no wish to see 
his Government overthrown (1H35), 
247; reasons for this feeling, 249; 
.showed no sympathy for Hungary, 
ib .; his want of seriousness, 269; 
just and sensible observatif)n of, 327 • 
cartloads of rhetorical rul^bisli by, on 
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properjduties of England, .^31; might 
have passed a Reform Bill, 333; his 
not offering the speaker office, 340; 
his treatment of Roman ‘ Republic, 

>!'462; of Hungary, ib. 

Pandemonium, excelled by slavcholding 
America, 17,1. 

Paper-duties, origin of, 495. 

Paper-duty,* remission of, its advantages, 
496. 

Taiadisc of official men, Downing-strcct, 

369. 

Palis, accidents in, in 1S48, 351. 

Parliament. Imperial, liish anxious to 
shake off rule of, 176 ; sitting in Lon¬ 
don, some Irish have no hope in, 192 ; 
proof that it does not represent tlie 
nation, 280; before 1832, as bad as 
could be, 3S0; how has it done any 
goqd things, 382 ; unrcfoimed. com¬ 
mitted nuue outrages than absolute 
monarchs, 395 ; necessity of maintain¬ 
ing its privileges, 501 ; Member of, 
his duty, 522. 

Parliamentary Candidate Society, Sir 
E. Lytton a member of, 365. 

Pailiamentaiy Refoim, in England, 
would ai<l Tieland, 190; what the 
Public means by it, 319. 

Pailiaments, luigland ancient country 
oiC 333 - 

Parochial francliisc, ancient and reason¬ 
able b.-^sis for pailiisnjentaiy suffrage, 
2S4. 

Party, Irish question sliould be above, 
179; may be made by two men. 3.^0, 

Patch, does not last as long as a hole, 
388. 

Patriarch, Hebrew, his language about 
..Issachar, 388. 

Patronage, holy thing, 339. 

Pauperism, Irish in English towns, 164; 
more than doubkd, 332; extent of, 
381 : magnitude of, 3^d; growth of, 
418: amount of, 477* 

Peace, words of, written in every page 
of the New Teslairrint, 464. 

Peace at any price, advocated as the 
duly of the United Stales; war at any 
cost when England is affected, 92; 
sjjfeaker does not discuss, 224. 

' Peace paity in United Slates, what it 

is. i39o 
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Peasant proprietors, the’speaker has no 
opinion on, 203. 

Pease, Mr., his cxpeiicnccs of slavery, 
141. -) 

Peel, General, speech of, about Hani^h 
''’.'if. 330 ; 'dew of a ligid line an 
crior, 368 ; his objection to reduction 
of the franchise, 3op. 

Peel, Sir Ro])crt, speech of, in 1842,1^; 
his behaviour in relation to the Com¬ 
mission moved for in 1850, 103 ; his 
scheme for I'Hand, 166; suggested 
lliat the Lord Chancellor should be 
ousted, 171 ; his giavily, and solem¬ 
nity, when hosliliii** with the United 
Slates were threatening, 245; liis 
dirfieiilties in 1845, 416; policy of, ' 
467 ; his last speech, ib. 

Peer, wliat is his birlli and education, 
283. 

Peer, spiritual, of monstrous, of adul¬ 
terous i)ijtli. 2S4. 

Peerage, doubled, 332. 

Peel ages, life, rejection of, by the House 
of Lords, 293. 

Peers, freely eiilicise the House of C’om- 
mons. 67 ; House of, slowness of the, 
2S2 ; exclusive, and influential, 21^6; 
cannot be permanent, as an hcieiVtary 
1 louse, 293; ihi^ir spe^clies, 485; 
crealion of new, 527. See Lords, 
House of Lords. 

Pelican, stupidity of, 316. » 

Penn, quotation from, 212; his defini- 1 
tioii of freedom, 305, 394! j 

Peojdc, exclusion of. from representa- ■ 
tion, 324; progress of, up to 1865, 
332 ; if they fix llicir eyes on House 
of Commons, who can refuse their 
demand? 334: intelligence of, ad¬ 
mitted by Mr. Low'e, 352. 

Permissive Bill, voting-jiapers said to 
be a, but a fallacy, 402. 

Persecutio’i. advocates of, what they 
want, 522 ; of Society of Friends. 537. 

Perspiration, tears of Syrian monk as 
natural as, 521. , ■> , 

PetersficM, ca.sc of borough of, 3201 

Petition'', number of, on Reform Bills, 

Pin’s good against the earthqiiake?2o8. 

Place, Mr. Francis, anecdote of, 351. 

Place-hunters, like jackals ofdes«rt, 470. 
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rhtt, Mr, introduced a machine from 
Ameiica, 301. 

Pb)ors. strolling, iheir perfpmiancc for 
benefit of the poor, 426. ' 

riurality of voting, parochial, for reasons 
which do not apply to parliamentary, 
308. 

j Poland, wrongs of, 1S6; Ixird Russell 
I i as no mind to go to war for, 233. 

Political gains of last twenty-five years 
(1866} are speaker's ix)litical gains, 

Political meetings, once not allowed in 
! Scotland, 311. 

! Political reasons,* high, arc curious, 
i 451- 

I Poll, number of electors who, 394. 
j Polling-booth, magistrate’s drawing- 
I room the, 403. 

I Poor-law, Irish, effect of, 134. 

' Poor-rate, decreasing proportion of, 

I borne by land, 433. 

j Poi>e, tlie, subscribed to Irish relief, 174; 

I language of, offensive, but official, 

I 51S; the extent of his authority, 523. 

I Popery, haters of, support supremacy of 
! Irish Church, 18S. 

I Popularity not to be considered, but 
, wisdom and justice, 238. 

j Population, increase of. from slaves, 
i 13^* growth of, in Slave Stales, 138; 

I growth of, and Corn-laws, 416; 

I effects ot war on, 478. 

I Population and representation, 281. 

I Portarlinglon, retained by Mr. Disraeli 
j in 1859. 360. 

‘ Poverty and passion,’ plirase of Sir E. 
Lytton, 364. 

Power, false to say the middle class 
' have it, 386. 

j Powerful, assertion tliat slates arc too, 
liable to retaliation, in. 

Piecedents, of privilege of the House of 
Commons, 491; of 1407, ib.\ of 
1640, 492; of 1671, tb.', of 1678, 
493; of 1691, ; of 1700, 494; of 

1702 

Picsidencies in India, sketch of, ac¬ 
cording td sj>eakcr, 26. 

Pie.'.ident of United States, his position, 
265V 

Presidential, election, highest object of 
ambitibn, and reasonably so, 88. 


Press, mischievous action of. f34; its 
view about thirty hours of talk, 200. 

Pieston, Mr., his evidence as lo effect 
of the Corn-laws, 432. ^ 

Pretences on behalf of Iiish Church, 
religious or political, 216. 

Priesthood, exercised on Education, its 
effects on liheitv, 334. « 

Piie.->ts. Tiish, desire to lame them. 131; 
charged w ith causing discontent, 
falsely, 184. 

Piimogenilurc, law of, unnatural and 
unjust. 161 ; to be abolished, 171 ; 
mischievous in Ireland, 189. 

Privilege, has sym[)athies in American 
war, 125; of House of Commons. 490. 

Pi ivy Council, gtanls of, for education, 
and their distiibution, 333. 

Probate-duty, not extended to land, 482. 

Pioclamalion. of neutrality, effects of, 
dS; that of the 14th of May. circum¬ 
stances attending, 93 ; of Piesident 
Lincoln, 141 ; legal and cfTective, ih. 

Progress of people, argument in favour 
of Reform, 299. 

Pioperty, interference with, in distress, 
necessary, for labour is property of 
poor man, 173: lest of, in represen¬ 
tation, 306. 

Propelty in land, qualificcl, 202. » 

Proprietois, Court of, absurd resolution 
of. 10. 

Pinsperity, incre<,se of, during a'genera- 
tion (1839), 324. 

Protection, delusions of, 476. 

Protectionist papers, stock-in-trade of, 
418. 

Protectorate, Christian, the, 236. 

I'rotestantisin, best hojics of. in dis¬ 
establishing Irish Church, 1S8. 

Protestants, ascendant in Ireland, 150; 
number of, in Ireland, 216. 

Providence, not the cause of Irish 
misery, 173; strongest'cause of dis¬ 
belief in, the misery of so many, 384. 

Provisional government, some noble 
lord j)erlinj>s thought the si)cakcr 
might be a member of. 331. 

Proxy, use of, in the House of Lords, 
283 ; voles by, hateful .system, 

Prussia, changes of land laws in, 188. 

Piulh, passage of the, 227. 

INalms, quotation fiom, 212. 
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Public meetings, perhaps not attracted 
b/ speakers, but by sympathy, 122; 
cannot be held by Conservative party, 

367- 

Punishment of Death, doubtful whether 
it be deterrent, 

Punishments, Ijarbarous in England, 

540- 


Pym, Mr., hk statement as to privilege, 
492. 


Q- 

Queen, the, believed to h.ave been op¬ 
posed to war with Cermany, 329; 
favourable to Reform, 376. 

Queensland, supply of cotton from, 106. 

Questions, unfinished, have no pity for 
repose of nations, 398. 

Quorum, in House of Lords, three, 49S. 

R. 

Race, no theory of, will account for 
Irish discontent, 1S4 ; horse weighted 
in, his risks, 265 ; donkey, cumulative 
vote like, 336. 

Ram, steam, built by Mr. Eaird, 70. 

Rebellion, American, origin and cha¬ 
racter of, 119. 

Recognition of revolted States, in prac¬ 
tice, dilatory, no; of Southern States, 
musl lead to war, 446. 

Reform, Parliamentai y, interest of Irish 
in, 19,5; (lovernments .successively 
pledged to, 279; of House of Com¬ 
mons, why necessary, 298; indiffer¬ 
ence of people to, 324; voted a 
nuis.ance, and people tried to bury it, 
333: why imperative, 3.38; before 
'1830, the wisdom of accepting instead 
of,rejecting it, 367. 

Reform Bill,' of no value, unless it be 
good, 2S9; difficulty for country party 
to frame one, J2I; Lord Russell's, 
its fairness, 343; I-ord Russell’s, 
said to be the speaker's recommenda¬ 
tion, 346 ; of 1859, character of, 344; 
* referred to in three Q.teen’s speeches 
before 1859,358; piovisions of, 359; 
of 1866, honest, but needed improve¬ 
ment, 388; of 1866, circumstances of 
its rtjection, 395; effect of passing 
ahat of 1866, what it would have 
been, 397. 
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Reform Club, buffoonery it the. 245. 

Reformers should preiiare their own 
Reform Bill, 290. 

Regium Donum, in Lord .Stanley’s 
opinion, a miserable piovision, 207; 
must be withdrawn, 209. 

Relief, oiit-floor, to ariislocracy, foreign 
j)olicy was, 330; gigantic for aris¬ 
tocracy, 470. ^ 

Religion, all Christians of one, 212; 
niiiiister.s of, their duty to people, 383. 

Rent, fall of, no c’aim for pailiainentary 
relief, 432. 

Rci)rescntation, character of English, 
hindiancc to Irish'’ reforms, 193; 
changes in system of, 221 ; in other 
countries, 285; cnlaigcd, its effects 
on constituencies, 383; essential to 
lil)erty, 394. 

Representation and distiilnition, anoma¬ 
lies of, 2S2. 

Representation and population, anoma¬ 
lies of, 281. 

Rcpicsentation and taxation, anomalies 
of, 2S2. 

Representative institutions in Europe, 
growth of, 341. 

Reptiles, worship of, in I'^gypt, analogy 
to, in Foreign Office, 315. 

Republic, American, overthrovv of, 
would be fatal to freedom, 113; 
Roman, treatment of, 462. 

Republicans, in the United 'States, 
anxious for jK'ace, 73. 

Residuary Church, tcim applied to 
Scotch Establishment, 152. 

Resistance not always Conservative, 

328- 

Resolutions of Lord Rilmcrston (1800), 
character of, 4S9, 

Responsibility, little of, in high officials, 
287. 

Revenue, vastness of, no proof of public 
good, 473. 

Revolulion, disestablishment of Irish 
Church, but bloodless, and full of 
blessing, 212; prppositiyn, to dis¬ 
establish Irish Church is, according 
to Mr. Hardy, 215; Frenchman acci¬ 
dent, 351; of 1688, character of, 468; 
Gloiious. cost of, since, 473; gdbd 
and holy, if foreign policy gould be 
changed, 475. 
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Rich, reasons why they cannot propeily 
care for poor, 383. 

Richards, Mr., report of, as rcijards 
India m 1812, loi. 

Richmond, capital of Southern Con¬ 
federacy, Its. 

Richmond Examiner, chief paper in 
Southern Confederacy, ti 8. 
Rochdale, co-operative societies of, ads ■ 
“speech of Mr. Cobden at, 446. 

Rodney Stoke, or Stoke Rodney, changes 

Roclaic-k, Mr.,his indiscriminatingabuse, 
7 y, his bitter hostility, 145; his pre¬ 
vious l.angiiage about the 'I'iinpeior of 
the hicnch, 136; allowances for his 
passion or malice, not for his igno¬ 
rance, 141; has got rid of feelings 
under which men like to be free. 14J ; 

^^uvid, who vanquished a 
Whig Goliah, 26S. 

Roman Catholics, conduct of Dissenters 
toward.s their claims, 

Roman Church, assisted by Iiish Esta- 
bli.shment, 2iy. 

Roman Empire, no analogy to be drawn 
fiom, 546. 

Rbme, inllucnce of, weakened in all 
Catholic cotmiries at present, 217; 
pagan, its histoiy, no model to a 
Chiistiafl pcojil'e, 47,^; invasion of, 
agreed to by (iieat Ihitain. itiq 
Romilly, .Sir J., Life of, valuable, 476. 

Ku.ssell,LordJohinEailRussell),favour- 

able to an inquiiy into Indian affairs, 

2 ; allusion to Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill of, 12; opinions of on the Pi o- 
clamation of Lord Canning, 34; his 
rebuke to a young Member'of the 
House. 91; his statement ,at New¬ 
castle, ih.; proposed to make s|)eak- 
Iiig against Government and Crown 
felony in Ireland, 93; his Irish pro¬ 
ject, 209; his defence of the Russian 
war, 226; his mission to Vienna, and 
the motives attributed to those who 
sent him, 2,55 ; his speech of January 1 
’d. 18^, 260; s 5 id that Russian wiar 
was fighting for Germany, 264; his 
caprices, 26S; his sympathies with 
Reform, 2S3; his statements at I.iver- 
pool, 3ot; the speaker’s supposed 
rclatiOi.s with, in 1859, 318; his 


speech at Greenock (1S53), 330; the 
speaker’s inteiviews with, Jias 
no fear of freedom, 375; ought, in 
i8fi6, to have dissolved,'379; his dif¬ 
ficulties in 1.S45, 416; his promises 
conditional, 420; liis speech at l.iver- 
pool, delusion therein, 473; his mis- 
take 111 choosing an 'ailviser on the 
r-cclesiasiical.Titles Ac*’, 521; his 
opinions on ctlucntion, ^532. 

Russell, Mr., ipioted as to'behaviour cf 
h/n^lish to natives, of India, 20*. 
Ru^Ma, emancipation of seifs 1n, no; 
los.^es of, not counted for anythincr Ijy 
some people. 140; has reasons to com¬ 
plain of Turkey. 226; still to he left 
a great emjiire. which is considerate 
on llic part of Loid ralnicrston, 2^4; 
blood of. is pjopeily of, staleinent 
of Gortch.ikori, 256; cannot be taken 
to Bow-street. 257; proposals and 
concessions of, > mine' to 

Kurope, according to Lord Claren¬ 
don, 263 ; iu presumed projects, 462 ; 
capital punishments almost unknown 

'u..50,v 

Russia, Emperor of, his sincere desire 
for pe.ace, 229. 

Russian .iggressimi, will not really he 

controlled by the war, 255, 

Russi.in funds, pi ice of, in 'i'S54, ?■,. , 

Russian war, jioimlar, Imt llii's lio proof 
of Its w isdom, 23S; policy .and objects 
of the, 2.1;. 3; losses in the, 262; 
opinions of the speaker on the, 279. 


S, 

.Salford, under minority representation 
better off than Manchester, 410. 
'^^337'*'^ I’lt't't. assembly of iieople on, 

Salt, consumption of, in India, 7. 

Samson Agonis/es, quotation from, 179. 
Saturday Review, on ‘igi ioultural la¬ 
bourers, 449, 

Savings, large rmoiint of, among Iiish 
tenants, 204, 

■Savings-bank franchise, mischievous, 
and criticism of, 347. 

Scaicity, held by some to lie bcr-ficial 

440. 

Schleswig-Holstein, difficulty of, 256. ' 
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• Scholefiekl, Mr., his relations to Mr. 
^righfvery friendly, 107. 

Schools and school-houses in the United 
P^! States,, 117. 

Scii)io's tomb. 478* 

Scotch county, election at, residents 
beaten by non-residents, 401. 

Scotch iLblatjfishment, view of Loid 
Abetdeei^about, 21^. 

Scotland, churches in, 1.51; law of entail 
• Icbs mischievous in, ]f)i; political 
lueotings forbidden in, 311; land in, 
accumulated in few hands, 3’ 3 * 
crease of electors to, by bill of 1S59, 
325; no sympathy of Mr. Disraeli 
with, 425 ; voluntaiy piinciplc in, 531, 

544- . . , 

Scott, General, his opinion on the 
‘ 'frent ’ affair, 98, 

Scripluic, Ihotcctionisls said it was 
vulgtir to ([iiotc, 33,S'. 

. Scythians, woiship of cimeter among, 

Seaich, right of, willingnew of the 
Uiiiteil Slates to alrandon. 9S. 
Seliastopol, taking of, to huiiiblc Russia, 
234. 

Secret department, India, character of, 16. 
Secietaiy, the Home, his duties, 50S. 
(kecretaiy of lielaiid (Sir R. 1 ccl^ tlie 
• division 

of the Republic. 122. 

Sect, tliat lo which si)caker belongs has 
suffei ed»i)ei secutioii. 5 
Segur, (iount, his report of a conversa- 
tioir witli the Kmpress Catherine, 505. 
Seigntor, Graird, the, subscribed to Insli 
relief, 174, . . 

Self-respect, means »f raisittg a man, 

Seffimes, Captain, friend of Mr. Laird, 

I 70. 

f Serrate for life. iikCanada, 82. 

Senate of Urdted States, compared to 

House of Lo.^s; its oiigm, 492. 

L Senior, hfr., iris view of lire effects of 
* abolishing liindrancej lo transfer of 

land, 172. . -r-. 

Sentiment, operation of, in railiamcnt, 

524. , 

Scpar::^ion, imposbible under the geo- 
I graphical and political condition oi 
* the United States, 92. 


Sepoy army, numbers 0^(1859), 48. 

* Services,’ the, assist the policy of the 
Govcnior-Gcncral, 23. 

Session of i H^o, almo.st entirely occupied 
with Irish mallcjs, 166. ' 

Scttlemeiils, effect of, upon land, 168. 

Seymour, Mr. Danby, gave notice of a 
questionon Indiaiiaffairs, 2; hisspeech 
on the East India {.'ompany, 104. 

S. G. exccllenl letters of. 449. 

Shafteshmy, Eoid, his constitution for 
C arolina, 203. 

Shakspeare, his A'elshman, 269. 

Shenstono, quotation from, 365. 

vShciidan, quotation fr-jin, 370. 

Ships, European, none l)esi<les English 
eiigngcd in breaking blockade, 121. 

Shore, Mr., quoted as lo the deteiioia- 
tion of manner of r.nglish to native-s 
in India, 29; rcferied to in relation 
to feelings of India, 50. 

Shouldei s, eveiy Englishman has a Turk 
on his, 237. 

Siekness of speaker, the sciiniis, 277. 

Skibbereen, famine and deaths in, 186. 

Slamlcis on pco[)le, authors of, 373. 

Slave labour, of no longer avail lor cot¬ 
ton growing. 106; supply of coltftn 
fiom, insufficient and inscciue, 130. 

Slave Stales, not all in favour of'seces¬ 
sion, 92. * 

Slave tiade, United States have repu 
dialed it, 132. • 

Slaveholders, have committed an act of 
suicide, 446. ♦ 

Slavery, cause of an irrepicssil)le con- 
llict, 86; left to each Stale to settle 
for itself, 87; real question in the 
war, 89; char.iclciislics of, no; 
no apology for reliising to hold coni- 
munication with Stales adoj>ling it, 
ib .; blot on the American Republic, 

113; destruction of, in United 
States; deslnielion elsewhere, 118; 
atrocities of, 121 ; the seed of peril 
at the institution of the Kepubhc, 
124; .itiocious cti.vr.actjr of 141,: 
irreversibly dootilcd, 
was a divine iiiilitutum, a devilish 
dcluMon, I4d: >•' lirilidi dependen¬ 
cies 1471 compcnsiition for, in*ro- 
■ducedbyLordHerby, 210. 

Slaves, numbers of, in EmtW §tales, 
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131; labour^engagcdin,/6.; numbers 
of. engaged in producing cotton, 
138; political rights conferred on, 
147: some, in South (^arolina, sub¬ 
scribed for Iribh relief, 174. 

Smith, Adam, hypothesis of his being 
charged with approving ])iracy, 447. 

Smith, Mr. J. ll.,,iefeiTed to, 34. 

Smitli, Mr. J. Pyc, liis. opinion on capital 
punishment, 507. 

Social influences, used to conciliate 
Members of the House of Commons, 
42. 

Societies, secret, have existed in Ireland, 
1S5. 

Society never disturbed inccs.sautly with¬ 
out cause, 190. 

Somers, Lord, authority of, 352; his 
view about foreign policy, 46S. 

Sorrows, Ireland a land of many, 190. 

South American republics, recognition 
of, no. 

Southern (Confederation, admission of 
belligerent lights of, hasty, 68. 

Southern jiapers, their view of slavery, 

126. 

Southern States, represented in excess 
*in Congrc^^. 88 ; ik'fL-ale<l in election, 
and seceded, ih. ; widied to w idcii area 
of islavcry, 89; (lisoiganis;\lioii of, 
106; people in JCngland gcneially 
against at first, 107 ; end of, davtrry 
and it''extension, iio; sym[>ntliy for, 
the origin of, 113 ; commitU-d suicide, 
and destroyed .slaveiy, ; land in, 
uncultivated, 138 ; not in favour of 
freedom or equality, J42 ; inexpe¬ 
dient to hastily recognise, 446. 

Spaniards, patriot, chaiacter of. accord¬ 
ing to Duke of Wellington, 264. 

Spectator newspaper, the, 335 ; its criti¬ 
cisms, al)le but conceited, 454. 

Spiritual lords, opinions of the, 526. 

Squires, herd of, 416. ^ 

Stafford, Mr., of Wexford, story of, 
189; his oi>inioii on permanent tenure, 
204. 

Stamps, how to deal with, 172. 

Standard newspaper, suggestions of, 
299. 

Stariley, I>ord, his speech on American 
affairs judicious, 91 ; his slalcmcnts 
at the Bristol banquet, 201 ; his plan 


about the Irish Church, 206; speech 
of, about Danish war, 330; refuta’^Vin 
of his inadvertent mis-slalcmcnts, 
353; bis reference to balance ol' 
power in representation, 354; everv- 
thing in Lord Stanley’s speech unim¬ 
portant, everything important not true, 
355; his speech on Kefoim said by 
his party to be unanswerable, 390. 

Stanley, Mr., in 1791 believed in the 
growing sticngth of Tiitkcy, 225. 

Stale Churches, experience of, 131. 

Statesman, time for, in Ireland, 174. 

Statesmanship docs not consist in force 
and repression, 178; ait of, to make 
the least possilile jar, 209. 

St. Domingo, icvolt of slaves in, 132. 

Stephens, Mr., opinions of, 121. 

Stewart, Mr., evitlence of, as to Cuzerat, 
14. 

Stirling, execution at, 464. 

Stockport, state of, in 1842, 170. 

Stoke-ujioii-'rrciit, borough of, 363. 

Stowell, Rev. Hugh, his view.s, 522. 

Straits (Dardanelles), o])cning of, effect' 
of, 25H. 

Stratford dc Redcliffc, l.ord, his inter¬ 
views with tlic Sultan. 226; secured 
the lejection of the Mcnchikoff note, 
242; his mismanagement in the case 
of Kais, 287 seq. 

Subscription in 1846 for Ireland, sources 
of, I 74. 

Sueeession-duty, proceeds of, 4^2. 

Suffrage, extent of, which speaker ad¬ 
vocates, 2S4. 

Suffolk, agricultural dinners in, do not 
produce amusing sjiceclics generally, 
116. • 

.Suitable, a word objected to by Mr. 
Cairns, 359. 

Surnner, Mr., scholar and statesman, 
145; his slatcmcnt. that black and 
White arc equal in eye of (lud, 390. 

Sumter, Fort, attack on,'109. 

Supremacy, advocates of, su])port Irish 
Church, 188 ; Royal, wliat is it? 518. 

Suj)rcme Ruler, in the J’rovidence of, 
the causes and progress of American 
war, 109, 

Surat cotton, anecdote dcscrib’ ig its 
quality, 102. 

Switzerland, convention held in, 398, 
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Sykes, Colonel, Indian statistics of, 9; 
speeclSes of, in House, 2^; referred 
to, 55. 

► Sympathy, character of the speaker s, 736. 
Sj-mpathy with South, real blame of, 

Syriat supply of cotton fioni, icfi. 

* 

. T. , 

Jalot)k(lars of Oude, confiscnlum of 
ihci*- estates, 36. 

Tappan, Arthur and f.ouis, T45. 

Tariff in United States, Id^h, but no 
plea for war, J'S; oii^in and history 
of, ih.; equally incoiivcnicnl to West¬ 
ern Slates, 89; not contained in the 
causes of American war, 1:5. 

Taxation, not to be trcatetl merely as a 
sum, but in its ])ropoition to waj^'cs 
and.incomes, 22 ; effects of, on poor, 
270; lest of, in repiesenlalion, 306; 
inequality of. 382 ; amount of, an ex¬ 
travagance, 388 \ what is its relation 
- to value of exports, 460 ; its amount, 
ib.: on intoxicating liquors, ^12. 
Taxation, local, report on, 424. 

Taxation and representation, 282. 

Taxes, taken from Oude, amauiil of, 37. 
/Faxes, Indian, character of, 22 ; amount 
, of, as regards cotton, loi. 

Tcar^’cm, Mr. Roebuck adopts this 
patiiotic character, 136. 

Tears of ^he Syrian mohk, as natural as 
perspiiation, 321. 

Temple bar, select six hundred and 
fifty-eight men at it, and get a better 
Parliament, 380. 

Tenancy, lidiculous and mischievous 
stipulations in, 427. 

Tc*nant, unsatisfactory position of, 438. 
Tenanl-faimcrs, deludc<l by Mr. Disraeli, 

Tenantry, iinsus*pccting and confiding, 
439. » 

Terrier, Scotch, comparison of, to a 
party of two, 350. , 

Terriloiial families, enthroned by Revo¬ 
lution of id88, 468. 

Thonqison, George, advocate of freedom 
to slaves, 147. 

Throne, Lord Dei by a weakness to, 

^ 39 ' 7 - 


Thiirlcs, Synod of, Loul,J. KussclFs ob¬ 
jections to, 317. 

Tim bobbin, works of, 116. 

7'imes, the, would not countenance a 
secession l^r insuriection in belaud, 

92 ; its attempt to poison minds, 93 ; 
absurdly argues that the \\aslungl()n 
Ciovernmcnt wislies to (juaivcl with 
Kngland, 97; powerful language of, 
about 'furkey, 2^1 ; its views on the 
Vienna Confeicnces, 233 ; blew the 
llamos of war, 260; on the liallol. its 
incousislcncy,*287 ; Mr. Lowe’s con¬ 
nection with. 373; approves of Mr. 
Low'c’s theory, 374^ comment on Mr. 
bright’s speech at Rochdale, 447 : <le- 
sciibcd, 4-^8 ; abused Messrs. Ci'ibdcn ^ 
and blight bcfoie the Corn-laws were * 
icpcalcd, 433 ; its attacks on the 
1^’rencli Knqieror, 483. 

Tithes, spoken of in county meetings 
in violent language, 426. 

Titles of land in Irclaml, should be sim- 
qilificd. 136. 

Tolies, their fear of Reform, 333. 
Torquay dinner, toasts at, 332, 341: 

climate of, relaxing, 334. 

Tory Government, capacious inleiaal 
cavity of, 390. 

Tory i>arty, tlie turbulent party, .39C. 
Tiade Societies, pur]»oses of^ 126. 

Tia<les and Kiiendiy Societies, organi¬ 
zation of, would be eminently suc¬ 
cessful. 392. 

Trades’ Unions, meeting of, ^ 24. 

Travel, not necessary always in oidcr to 
know needs of a ciumlry, 198. 
Treaties, number of, 471. 

Treaty, French, the way itwas traduced, 
300. 

‘Tient,’ the affair of the, 69; its effect 
on English miml, loX; seiziue of 
Commissioners in, impolitic ami liad, 

Trevelyan, .?ir C., his appointment good, 

Truimrih, of North, what its value is, 
,144-, of United Mtates Wr passion, 

Trotvsers. Turks have bcgufl to wear, 
and the only sign of their impjjpvc- 
ment, 241. 

Turbulent party, the Tory paify is, 396. 
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Turk, every Englishman has a Turk on 
his shoulders. 2.^7. 

Turkey, sympathy with, 225 ; successive 
lo'j^es of, 226; how they, came to de¬ 
clare war, 22S ; indepeiKtenco of, how 
affected, 234; conscivalion of, cause 
of Russian war, 25,^: custom in, 451. 

Turkish question, yircc plans for dealing 
with, 229. 

Turks, last persons to whom the speaker 

- woulil trust the interests of England, 
229. 

Tuscany, punishment ol death in, 505. 

Twisloton, Mr., his opinion on the 
SlockpoU people, iC=,; resignation 
of, ib .; denies that there is over- 

, population in Ireland, 173. 

Two-thirds vole, on Permissive Bill, ob¬ 
jections to, 51.^. 

Tyrrell, Sir J., his language, 416. 

U. 

Ulster, condition of, 165: lias ojiposul 
Kefoim, 166; j)en])lc of, say tliat we 
shall weaken the Union. 173. 

Unchiistiani^ing Pailiament, oiigin of 
ihc }>hrasc, 524. 

Und^rliill, Mr., his evidence on the 
chanj’cs of officiaB in India, 53. 

Uncnfranchfscd, coiidition of the, 375. 

Un-English, abuse of woid, 466. 

Unfini^hctl questions ‘ have no pity on 
repose of nations.’ 398. 

Uniformity '.if franchise not necessarily 
desirable, 325. 

Union, of Great Britain and Ireland, no 
advantage gained to, by Eslaldish- 
merit, 217; with UKtei, not really 
with Ireland, 174; obtained by worst 
means, 177. 

Unions in southern counties, to abstain 
from northern jiroduce, absurd state¬ 
ment of Standard, 427. ^ 

United Slates, relation of, to Canada 
and the United Kingdom, 65; des¬ 
patch of, about the ‘Trent’ affair, 
6^.; good-will of llie English people 
to, 72; .war party in, the Irish, 74; 
pecuniary claims of, ib.; jealousy of 
Efglish politicii'ns toward, 75 ; popu¬ 
lation of, ib .; system of representation 
in, 8;2; Contains no party anxious to 


annex Canada, 83; Transatlantic Eng¬ 
lish nation, 85; great social'progress 
of. 86 ; leligious lone of, ib .; officials 
of, conspited against the Union, 90; 
division of, dcsiied by some, 94; ori¬ 
gin of, 98; advantages in, 113; ark 
of refuge to Europe, 116; incapable 
of aggression, 137 ; wal'of, with Mex¬ 
ico, to be condemned, 232; great 
growth of, 233.; position of Prcshlent 
of, 265; condition of things in, 290;* 
importations from, welcomed, ^cept 
politics, 301 ; dislike of allusmn to, 
33S; negroes will have privileges in, 
368 ; abuse of, by Protectionists, 41S ; 
what do they offer? 437; position of 
religious bodies in, 533. 

United States Minister, Mr. Adams, his 
family in the United States, 109. 

Universities, icprcscntativcs of, their 
counsels, 290 ; system of voting- 
papers at, success of tlie, 401. 

Urim and d'hummim, moral law in 
place of, 479. 


V. 


Vicars-apostolic, change from, to 
bishops, i:hatacter of, 518. 

Vicovich, instiuctcd by Russian Govern- • 
ment, 60. '' 

Victor Hugo, his opinion of the Ame¬ 
rican question, 112. 

Vienna, negotiations at, basE of the, 
24S. 

Vienna note, criticism of the, 227. 

Voice, different from night to night, of 
Mr. Disraeli’s Government, 214. 

Volcano, sjieakcr warns them lliat the 
claims of the people are like, 396. 

Voltaire, his opinion of English criminal 
law, 504. 

Voluntary Churches, three in Ireland 
simultaneously, 211. 

Voluntary effort in education, extent of. 


Voluntary principle, advantages of, 545. 
Voluntaryism, its progress alarms Mr. 
Hardy, 219. 

Voters, proportion of, to grown men. 
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Voting, open, the value of, 401. 
Voting-papers, traffic in, 403. 
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IVesfeni W-'or/i, by Mr. Mackay, 
104. 


, Wakcfiekl, borouj^h of, 

Wales, voluntary piincijilc in, 544. 

''Valpole, Mr., his affection for small 
boroughs. 322; bis desire to rid 
of Reform, 326; his speech and letter 
to l.ord Deil>y, 362. 

Walpole. Jrhr R.. policy of, 4^7. 

War, always discussed by the speaker 
on grounds universally acknowledged, 
92 , opinions on the wickedness of, 
not compromised in advocacy of the 
North, 125: speaker does not justify, 
bill lieals it on generally icceivcd 
principles, 129; tlescrijilion of, 463; 
its modern character and its costliness, 
4S6. 

War at any cost, advocatcfl by writers 
when Kngland is concerned, ‘peace 
at any price ’ when United States are, 
92. 

War panics, fieqiient, the, 484. 

War with United Stales, eflccls of, 142. 

Warnings ailteicd by speaker on the 
second reading of Rill of 1866, 371. 

Wars, British, character of, 46H. 

Washington, city of, in a Slave Slate, 

■ Washington, Gen., his opinion of foreign 

' al’ics, 235. 

Waste lands, how to deal with, 172. 

Waterford, election foi;^ disoiderly, 205. 

Watkin, Mr. Absalom^ letter of Mr. 
Blight to, 271 sqq. 

Weed that pollutes the air, Irish Church 
a, 223. 

Weedon. book-keeping at, 474. 

Weller. Mr., his propo.silion like that of 
Lord Grey, 336. 

Wellington, Duke of, his opinion of the 
Spanish patriots, 264; his alarms 
during the I'Ahibilion of 1851, 327? 
his answer to Mr. Place, 351; his 
concession 1829, 396. 

Wesley, Charles, his letter to Fletcher 
of Madclcy, 509. t 

Wesley, Jolm, hypothesis of his en¬ 
couraging drunkenness and profanity, 

447- 

Wcixyans, negotiations with, 535; pe- 

I culiarities of, 539; statistics of, 16. 

Western Times, quoted, 443. 


Westminster Review, article in, for Dc- 
cemlicr 1S38, 145. 

Wheat, piicc of, in 1849, 422. • 

Whig ])cers, supjiortcrs of Ivcfomi Bill 
of 1866, 355. 

Whigs, in 1791, said that Turkey had 
nothing to do with balance of power 
231: tiadilions of, on Refonn, 2^9; 
union of them w'ith Tory ]\arty. fatal 
to lhcmsclve.s^302 ; some, like Tories, 
fear a Reform Bill, 333; Govcrnmeirt 
of, up to that of Sir K. Peel, 415. 

Whitbread, Mr., his opinion of Turkey 
in i79f, 231. 

Wliitcsidc, Mr., amusing, even when, 
the country is gf)ing to ruin, 345 ; his 
defence of Ciunch rates, 538. 

Wigfall, Mr., opinions of, 121. 

Will, ])owcr of making, should not be 
interfered with, 171. 

Williams, Colonel, defender of Kars, 
neglect of, by Lord blratfoid do Rcd- 
dilfc, 28S. 

Williams, Mr., his endeavours to remedy 
the unfairness of the legacy-duty, 482. 

Will-o’-lhe-Wisp, political, 469. • 

Willoughliy, Mr., quotation from a note 
to his speech, 20; speeches on 
India, 24. • • 

Wilson, Mr., his theory of the jiropor- 
tiou of poor-rate borne ,by land¬ 
owners, 433. 

Windsor, farm-labourers nonr, 38r. 

Wine and spirit licences, how ulilaincd, 
512. 

Wiseman, Cardinal, advice of ]>ersons 
as to treatment of. 517- 

Wolf, shall we pay him homage, 421. 

Wood, Sir Charles, long speech on 
Indian affairs, 2 ; views of, on Indian 
finance, 45; his Indian policy, 105; 
his altered demeanour to the Kmperor 
of the hicnch, 267. 

Wool, price of (1831), 432- 

Working-man, opinion o^ on the fran¬ 
chise, quoted, 3-^- * . > 

Working-men, liome of,^ in Free 
States, 112; in the right on American 
question, 122; acl^lition to frarv^hise 
of, by Bill of 1865, 348; their dimi¬ 
nution of power in constituencies, 363 ; 



numbers of, ccmpiitcd, by Mr. (jlad- 
stonc (1866), 364; if they have no 
Reform, how they should act at the 
next election, 377; allcj^ejl that they 
had *no grievance, 385; ^how they 
should demand and secure political 
power, 392; unreasonable to think 
that they would-be silent for ever, 
and acquiesce in the scandals put on 
tfiem, 393: advi>cd to wait for action 
of Pailiameiit, 39S. 


Y. 

Yancy, Mr., envoy t(j Great llritain, 

1. 

\annouth, elections at, 376. 

Z. 

Zeal, danger of,-to a Slate Churcli, 

215- 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, and TRAVELS. 

Baker (Sir Samuel W.) —Works by Sir Sami'f.d 
M.A., F.K.G.S. 

TIIBi ALBLRT N’VANZA Great Basin of tlic Nile, and Exi.lora- 
tion of the*NiIe Sources. New and Clicajier I'.ditioii. Ma|is and 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. 61. 

“ Ih'uci: '.von tl:r source of the Blue Nile; Sfeke and Grant soon t/.o 
naoria sour., of the ;;rcat iVIiilc Aile; and I has’e been fo) iniit.d .0 
succeed in completiine; the Nile Sources by the disco-oerv rj the ;;rea/ 
reservoir of the equ.itori.tl sealers, the Albert N'yansa, foni sohuk the 
river issues as the attire White A7A-.”— Brefacf. “ -Is a .t/a,<sol,,y 
arose a/iion:; the historiansf the Readf.k, Sal.r has aircn 

atnotr; the exllaers." “ Channin'ly surittaisays the Sr]a.TA'loK, 
“Juntas nn.Jii be ex/eeted. of iuildent, amt /reejiwn tlat soe.i, rsoiiie 
reiteration e/ m less fxts sohieh is the drasohack to ah, -lost all boohs oj 
African tiaan. 

tub: NILE TRIBI^TARIIaS of ABYSSINIA, and ll.c Sword 
limiters of the Hamran Arabs. AVith Ma])s and IlUistra.tiojis. 
B'oui th and Cheaper Ifdition. Crown Svo. Or. 



MACJ/ILLAX'S CATALOGUE OF It'OFFS IN 


S'.r SaiiiUc'l /)V JiGe describes i^eelve nioiU/is' exploi-adony duriug 
which he examined the rii'ers that arc ti dm tar y to the File from Abysiiniay 
•nctrrdinj^ the .ltd!/a, SittitCy Foya//, Xr/aanr, .Irr^i^’/ab, Fahad, J\'ndcry 
and the Fine Nd\ 'The interest atta< hed to thes. portions of .-tfrica differs 
^.ntirelv from that of the ll’/iite Ni/e r e^iiors, in the sohole of Upper Egypt 
and Abys.dinia /.> capable of derdopnrent, and is inhabited by races having 
y'ome a\gree oj' civd/'ation; sohi/e Central Africa is peopled by a race of 
savages^ vho-:jntur e is more prohlem>'dical. I'hc 'Tnii-.s says : “ ft soloes 
frudly a geographical / iddle so/du h hither to hail been extremely perplexing, 
and it adds much to oiir irfor macion r espeLtirig Egyptian Ahy^sridia and 
the difer-ent .-j tint spr'cad ozer- it. It tontiiins^ moreoz'er, some notable 
Instarues of Englnh daring and enterprisnrg shill: it abounds in and 
niated tales of (U plods dear to the heart op the Fr iti.sh spor Isman ; and it 
:oill atlraet even Cil lea.d studious r eader, as the author tells a story velf 
and can describe na'ure zoilh itruominon pmoer-P' 

Sarante (M. De).—.s',v(;i i/.'>r. 

Baring-Gould (Rev. S., M.A.)—i.EGi^XDS OF 

I'!X'l’ < ITAixAC’! I'.KS, fiom llic 'I\iiinu(l and otber 
so;iuc'-. V>y die Rev. .S. IbVRl\(r-(d)UJ,n, IM.A. AhIIkh* uf 
‘ (.’inioLis Mydi> of the Mi'MIc Aj^cs,” “ The Origin and Devclop- 
rneni uf Keligi'dt-) IRTef,” “ In lAilu Israel,’’ Ac. In T^^<) Vuls, 
IdxAvn Svo. idr. \’ol. j, Adam to Abraham. Vul. H. Mcl- 
chi/edek l<) /Lv-hmiah. 

« 

Jfr. Fiirdng-Corld' i, fjwions eoidribidions to the Ili.dory of Mythology 
rnd the formntiai if a aieine of lorn parath'c r eliofiori are admitted lobe 
■ jf high irnpor-tarhe : the pr-esent soar Jg it is belit-vcif sodl he found to 
t>e'>f cifual z'/dne. IfeJias <ollerted from the 'Falrnml and other sonrres, 
Jmi'ish a rut Mo/iamrnednrr, a large number of eiirlons and intorx.ting 
ligcndz (oneerning the priruifal iharaders of the Old 'Feslamenf cotti' 
paring thosej'rrgnently V'ith similar legends eunenl aiiii’Ug many if the 
P'Op/es, sa7’i!^i,e and avilivif all over the zoorld. “ These 'volumes contain 
riinch that i\ z’cry str'anye, aruf to the ordinary English reader, 'I'cry 
novel.''- !).\II.Y Xl.W':. 

Barke/ (Lady).— .W also RklU'S Lkttki'.s Catalogl'k. 

STATION LTTE IN NEW ZTOM.AND. Ty Eady TakkI'R. 
Sco'tnd and Cheaper Edition. Globe Svo, 3^. (>d. 
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r/wsi h’ttefs <!>'<• tlh- t-xtu'/ tucount of a /dJy's e.xforii-niC of tho h ifilor 
a)u{ less praciicol side of < olov.izotion. They yeeonl the e.xpedilhois, ad- 
T’euluivs, arid eineiyeiieies divefsi/yiny; ihe dmly li/e of the soije of a .Wso 
Zealand sheeffaimei-; and, as eaelt saas soyilien solnh^Hie noi'eUy and 
exeilenient 0 / tie seenes tl dost i'iles saeir f'esh upon iiei', they may sne:eei} 
in fii’ijjy her e in Bnyland an ade'/nafe imp! e.xion of (he deliyht andJiw- 
doni 0 / tin exidenee lo far i enios ed from onr oion hi;^hly'Sti'onyht iicilna- 
tian. “IT- hare novel- read a more h uthfnl or a pleastinler hl/le h,‘oh.”- - 
ATlir.N ij:m. 


Bernard, St.—.v,,- Mumsox. 

Blanford (W. T.)—CKor.QC.V AND /(Aji.dc.Y of 

AiU'SSlNlA. 1!y \Y. T. r.l.AM-<)Kl>. Svo. 2 l,r. 

77iis zoork contains an account of the Ceoloyical and 7aolo\ual 
ohsci-vatians made hy the author in Afssinia, soften aeeom/nnyiny ihe 
/hitish .limy on its march to May data and hack in J 86S, and dm iny a 
short journey in ,\oi thorn A/yssinia, a/tei the depai tare oj ihe h oofs. 
Part I. Personal A'ai ratine; 'j’artH. Ceoloyy; Part III. Zooloyy.^ 
U'ith Ci'lonred lllnsdrations and Ceoloytcal Mtp. “ Ihe i,\ull oJ his 
lahoius." the Acaihmv A/r-S '‘is an important contrihntion ty the 
o! tho lOKUii'v. 


Bryce.—’I'iy', iioLV koman loiviiac. r.y Jami-x 

* D.C. 1-., riorcsM))- of Law, CKford. Ncw^aiid Re¬ 

vised L,d.itii)n. Lvuwn Svo. js. Gd. 


The ohjot t of (his treatise is not so mwli to e/ne a narrakne hide! y of 
the count lie.t in, I tided in the Pomaiio-Gei manic Pm fire - Paly dm iny the 
Middle I (fermaiiy ft om the ninth ccntiirytothenincleeiilh as to </. oil le 
the Holy Piiipire itself as an iintitiilion or .sy.slem, the seondei fit, o/rj , ,ny 

of a hodyof htiefs and traditions sohieh hane almost tohoily fasmi azeay 

'from tif'.oorld. To make such a description inlelliyihle n hat afpeaied 

hezl !o Ave the hoole the form rather of a narrakze than of a diisei tationj 

and to eomhine zoii/i an e.r/wition ofzohat may he eal/,d the the,my oJ tne 

Pm fire an onilinc of the politic,tl history ,f Germany,.:! 

notii-e of the attairs of me.ti.enal Italy. Xothim; ,lse so . ire.t.y f„ik.. lr 

oldioorldto the nezo as the Roman Empire, zohnl, .acreis.:/over thcniuds of 

men an infh,cnee such .is its material strenyth could nener 

It is of this injlu.-iie,-, and the causes that yave d fr.oer, that tU f,c..nt 

Lark is d.'sioLl to trcit. “ It exactly supplies a zoant : ,t af/oAls a key 
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to nAuh U'hich men read of in their hooks as isolated facts, but of which they 
have hitherto had no connected exposition set before them. We kneno of no- 
writer who has so thoroughly grasped the real nature of the medieval 
Empire, and its'Yelations alike to earlier and to later times ."— SaTURI^aV 
Review. « 

Burke (Edmuiyl).— Morley (John). 

Cameos from English History— See Yonge (Miss), 

Chatterton.—. Wilson (Daniel). 

Cooper. —ATHF.N.E C.\NTABRIGIENSES. By Charles 
Henry Cooper, F.S.A., and Thompson Cooper, F.S.A. 
Vol. t. 8vo., 1500—83, i8a ; Vol. II., 1586—1609, i8x. 

This elaborate work, 'which is dedicfltcd by permission to Lord Macaulay, 
contains lives of the eminent men sent forth by Cambridge, after the 
fashion of Anthony tl Wood, in his famous “Athena: Oxonienses." 

Cox (G. V., M.A.)— RECOLLECTIONS OF OXFORD. 
* By.G. V. Co.x, M.A., New College, late Esquire Bedel and 
Coroher in die University of Oxford. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 
bs. 

“An aiuusi)ig farrago of anecdote, and will pleasantly recall in niary 
a country,parsonage the memory of youthful days." — Times. “ Those 
who wish to make acquaintance 'with the Oxford of their grandfathers, 
and to keep up the intercourse 'with Alma Mater during their fathers time, 
even to the latest no'oelties in fashion or learning of the present day, '.uill do 
well to procure this pleasant, unpretending little volume ."— Atlas. 

“Daily News.”— the daily news correspond¬ 
ence of the War between Germany and France, 1870—l.*^ Edited 
with Notes and CoYnments. New Edition. Complete hi One 
Volume. With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. bs. 

Tl^is CocrifepondAicc has been translated into German," In a Preface 
the Editor says:— 

“Among the various pictures, recitals, and descriptions which have 
appeared, both of our gloriously ended national war as a whole, and of its 
severpl episodes, we think tha( in laying before the German public, through 
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» . 

a translation, thefollosoin^ IVar Letters •ztihich appeared first in t/ieT>Ai\.\ 
News, and wore afilenuardspublished coUectivclv, sue are offerini; them a 
pictuA of the es'cnts ofi the soar ofi a quite peculiar charac^'r. Their com- 
mimications hive the advantage of being at once entertaining and insiruc.^ 
tive, firiC firoth every romantic embellishment, and nes'ertheless svritten 
in a vein intelligible and not fatiguing to the general reader. Hie soriters 
linger over events, and do not disdain to surround the great and Iteioic 
soar-pictures with arabesques, gay and grave, tahen from camp-life and 
ihe life of the inhabitants of the occupied territory. A feature svhic/i 
distinguishes these Letters from all other delineations of the soar is that they 
do not proceed from a single pen, but svere suritten Jrom the camps of both 
■belligerents.” “ These notes and comments,” according to the Saturday 
Review, “ are in reality a very soell executed and continuous history." 


Dilke. —GRKATICR BRITAIN. A Recortl of Travel in Englisli- 
speaking Countries during l8d6-7. (America, Australia, Indi.a.) 
By Sir Charles \Yentwoktii Dilke, M.T. Fifth Kdition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

• 

“ Mr. Dilhe," says the Sai'urday Review, “ has suritten a book suliich 
is probably as soell suorth reading as any book of the same a,ims hid 
character that roer seas svritten. Its merits are thai* it is sdritteu in a 
lively and agreeable style, that it implies a great deal op physical pluck, 
that no page ef it fails to shosa an acute and highly intelligent observer, 
t)iat it stimulates the imagination as soell as the ptdgmenl of 0e reader, 
find that it is on perhaps the most interesting subject that can attract an 
Englishman who cares about his country.” “■ Many of the subjects dis¬ 
cussed in these pages,” says the Daily News, “ are of the widest interest, 
and such as no man who cares for the Juture of his race and oj the suorld 
can afford to treat soith indigcrence." 


Diiret (Albrecht). —HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF AL- 
DRECHT DURER, of Niirnberg. AVith a Tr.anslation of his 
Letters and Journal, and some account of his Works. By Mrs. 
CiiakleJ Heatox. Royal 8vo. bevelled boards^extra jilj^ sir. 6i/. 

This work contains about Thirty Illustrations, ten of which am. prodtic- 
tions by the Autotype (carbon) process, and are printed 
iv Messrs. Cundall and Fleming, under licence from titc Autotype Co 

"''^UartsPhs and Woodcuts. 
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i. 

Elliott. —LIFE OF HENRY VENN ELIJOTT, of .Rrigliton. 
ByJOSlAH Bateman, M.A., Author of “Life of Daniel Wilson, 
Bishop of, Calcutta,” &c. With Portrait, engraved by Jeens ; 
and an Ai)pendix containing a short sketch of the life of the l?ev. 
Julius Elliott (who met with accidental death while ascending the 
Schreckhorn in July 1869.) FNtra fcap. 8vu. 6r. Third and 
Cheaper Edition, with Appendix. 

“y/ v^)y chivniiug piece of niipieus hiogniphy; 110 one can read it 
wil/iont holh pleasure and /oyV. ” — liRnTsii Quarterly Review. 


European History, Narrated in a Series of HLstorical 
Selections from the best Authorities. Edited and arranged by 
E. M. Sewell and C. M. Yonge. First Series, crown 8vo. 6s. ; 
Second Series, 10S8-1228, crown Svo. 6r. 

i 

When young children have acquired the outlines if history from ala idg- 
ments and catechisms., and it becomes desirable to give a more enlarged 
vicso of the subject, in order to render it really ustful and interesting, a 
difficulty often arises as to the choice of books. 7\oo courses are open, cither 
to'Jake a general and consequently dry history of facts, such as Russell's 
Modern Jiurope, jor to choose some work treating of a particular pei’iod or 
subject, such as the works oj Macaulay and p'roude. The forma' course 
usually renders history uninteresting; the latter is unsati^actory, because 
it is not sufficiently comprehensive. To remedy this difficidty, selection^, 
continuoits and chronological, have in the present volume been taken from 
the larger works oJ Freeman, Milman, Palgrave, J.ingard, Hume, and 
others, which may serve as distinct landmarks of historical reading. 
“ We knenu of scarcely anything,” says the Guardian, of this volume, 
“which is so likely to raise to a higher level the average standard of English 
education." 

Fairfax (Lord).— 4 life of the great lord fair- 

fax, Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the Parliament of 
England. By Clements R. Markham, F.S.A. 'tyith Portraits, 

. Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Demy Svo. l6r. 

No full Life of the great Parliamentary Commander has appeared; 
and it is here so^eght to produce one—based upon careful research in con¬ 
temporary records and upon family and other documents. “ Highly 
useful to the careful student of the History of the Civil War. . . . Pro- 
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hal/ly as a military chronicle Mr. Markham's hook is one of the mosl full 
and accurate that lue possess about the Civil Fortnightlv 

K1£VI«W. 


Faraday.— MICHAEL FARADAY. IJy J. H. Gladstonk, 
Ph.D., F. K.S. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. Second Edition, with Portrait. 

This'Sketch of the life, many-sided Character, and Ilori oj FaradO] 
is founded mainly upon the Author’s man reminiseeneys if his friend, 
upon documents hitherto unpublished, and sketches oJ thephdosopher rohich 
are less generally knmon, so that it may he regarded as almost entirely an 
addition to rohat has already been published on the same subject. Tin. 
Sections are.' — I. Fhe Story of his life. II. Study oj his ChiU acUi. 
III. Fruits of his Experience. IV. Ilis Method of IVriting. V. Iho 
Hue of his Discoveries. -Supplementary Portraits. Appendices :--List 
of Honorary Fellenoships, etc. ^ 

Field (E. W.) —EDWIN WILKINS FIELD. A Memoriai 
Sketch. By Tiiom.\s Sadlek, Ph.D. With a Portrait. Cro\\;n 
Svo. 4^. 6i/. , 

Mr. Field was wdl known during his life-time not aptly as 41I eminent 
lawyer and a strenuous and successful advocate of law lefotm, but, both 
in England and America, as a man of wide and thorough culture, varied 
dutes, large-h'edi'tedness, and lofty aims. His sudden death was looked 
upon as a public loss, and it is expected that this brief Meirfoir will be 
acceptable to a large number besides the many friends at whose request 
it has bi’CH ‘ivvittcn. 


Freeman. —Works by Edward a. Freeman, M.A , D.C.L. 

“ That special power over a subject which conscientious and patient 
researcM can only achieve, a strong grasp of facts, a true mastery over 
detail, with a clear and manly style-all tshese qualities join to make 
the Historian of the Conquest conspicuous in the intellectual arena. 

Academy. > 

HLSTORV OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, from t^je Foun- 
• dation of the Achaian League to the Disruption of the United 
States. Vol. I. General Introduction. Ilistdry of the Gfeek 
Federations. Svo. 21s. 
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Freeman (E. A.) —continued. 

Air, Freeman's aim, in this elaborate and valuable work, is not so 
much to discuss the abstract nature of Federal Government, as to exhibit 
its actual working in ages and countries widely removedfro^i one anotLer. 
iu/ur Federal Commonwealths stand out, in four different ages of the world, 
as commanding above all others the attention of students of political history, 
viz. the Achaian League, the Swiss Cantons, the United Provinces, the 
United States. The first volume, besides containing a General Introduc¬ 
tion, treats of th-’ first of these. In writing this volume the author has 
endeavoured to combine a text which may be instructive and interesting to 
any thoughtful reader, whether specially learned or not, -with notes which 
may satisfy the requirements of the most exacting scholar. “ The task 
Mr. Freeman has undertaken," the SATURDAY Review says, “is one 
of great magnitude and importance. It is also a task of an almost 
entirely novel character. No other work professing to give the history of 
a political principle occurs to us, except the slight contributions to tfie 
history of representative government that is contained in a course of 
M. Guizot's lectures .... The history of the development of a principle 
is at least as important as the history of a dynasty, or of a race." 

OLD ENGLISH HISTORV'. With Five Coloured Maps. Second 
Bdition. Extra leap. 8vo., half-bound. 6s. 

“Its object," the Preface says, “is to shcrw that clear, accurate, and 
scientific views of history, or indeed of any subject, may be easily given to 
childreA from the very first. ... I have throughout striven to connect th 
history of F.ngland with the general history of civilized Europe, and I have 
especially tried to make the book serve as an incentive to a more accurate 
study of historic geography." The rapid sale of the first edition and the 
universal approval with -which the work has been received prove the correct¬ 
ness of the author's notions, and shoiu that for such a book there was ample 
room. The work is suited not only for children, but will serve as an ex¬ 
cellent text-book for older students, a clear and faithful summary of the 
history of the period for those who wish to revive their historical' know¬ 
ledge, and a book full of sjiarms for the general reader. The ntprk is 
preceded by a complete chronological Table, and appended is an exhaustwe 
and useful Index. In thepresent edition the whole has been carefully revised, 
and such ifiiproveiiients as suggested themselves have been inti'odiiced. 
“ The book indeed is full of instruction and interest to students of all 
ages, and he must be a well-informed man indeed who will not rise from 
its ‘perusal with ^clearer and more accurate ideas of a too much neglected 
portion of English history ."— SPECTATOR. 
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Freenjan (E. K.)—co,itinued. 

HISTORY OF THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF WELLS, 
as illustrating the History of the Cathedral Chujches of the Old 
* Fouiidatii»n. Crown Svo. sr. 

‘ I have here," the author says, “tried to treat the history of the 
Church of Wells as a contrilmtiou to the j^eucral history of the Church 
aud Kdtgdom of Esiylaud, and sfccially to the history of Cathedral 
Churches of the Old Foundation. ... I wish to point out the general 
principles of the original founders as the model to whidli the Old Foun¬ 
dations should he brought back, and the Neso Foundations tejonned after 
their pattern." “ The history assumes in J\fr. Pieeman's hands a signi¬ 
ficance, and, we may add, a practical value as suggestive of what a cathe¬ 
dral ought to be, 'which make it 'well 'worthy of mention ."— Sl'LCTATOU. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Second Edition. Svo. lor. Cl. 


The principle on which these Jissays have been chosen is that 
of selecting papers 'which refer to comparatively modern times, or, at 
least, to the existing states and nations of Europe. By a sort oj accident 
a number of the pieces chosen have thrown themselves into something like 
a continuous series bearing on the historical causes of the great roents of 
ig^o—71. Notes have been added whenever they seemed to be callef pr ; 
and'whenever he could gain in accuracy of statement ortin for^ or clear¬ 
ness of expression, the author has freely changed, added to, or left out, 
what he origins^ wrote. 'To many of the Essays has been addeiia short 
^lote of the circumstances under 'which they'were written. It is needless to 
say that any product of Mr. Freeman's pen is'worthy of attentive perusal; 
and it is believed that the contents of this volume 'will throw light on 


several subjects of great historical importance aud the widest interest. 
The following is a list of the subjects: —i. The Mythical and Romantic 
Elements in Early English History; 2. 'The Continuity of hnglish 
History ; 3. The Relations between the Crowns of England and Scotland ; 
4. Sairtp 'Thomas of Canterbury and his Biographers; 5. 'The Reign of 
Edward the Third; (>. The Holy Roman Enif ire ; 7. The Franks and 
the Cauls ; 8. The Early Sieges of Parts ; 9. Frederick the First, King 
of Italy ; 10. The Emperor Frederick the Second ; il. Charles the Bold ; 
12. Presidential Government. ‘ ‘ He never touches « fuestiojf 'without 
adding to our comprehension of it, without leaving the impression of an 
ample kncrwledge, a righteous purpose, a clear and pmoerful under¬ 
standing."— Sk1'\}V.DA.Y Review. 

A Second Series of Historical Essays in the Press. 
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Freeman (E. A.) ■^continuei/. 

GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. Being 
Vol. I. of jn Historical Course for .Schools. Edited by '£. A. 
Freema.n, D.C.L. iSmo. cloth. 3r. (>d. '• 

Thi’ present rolnme is meant to /v introductory to the iristorical Course 
for Schools. It is int(,nded to i;ivc, as its name implies, a general sketch of 
the history of the civilised world, that is, of Europe, and of the lands which 
have drawn their cii'ilization from Europe. Its object is to trace out the 
general relations of different periods and different countries to one another, 
without going minutely into the affairs of any particular country. This is 
an object of the first importance, for, without clear notions of general history, 
the history of particular countries can never be rightly understood. The 
narrative extends from the earliest movements of the Aryan peoples, down 
to the latest events both on the Eastern and Western Continents. 7 'he 
book consists oj srventeen moderately sized chapters, each chapter being 
divided into a number of short numbered paragraphs, each with a title 
prefixed clearly indicative of the subject of the paragraph. 

THE UNITY OF HISTORY. The “Rede” Lecture delivered 
^ ip the Senate House, before the University of Cambridge, on 
Fridty, May. 24th, 1872. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


THE 'Growth of the English constitution FRO?d 

THE EARLIEST 'ITMES. Crown Svo. 5^. 

The three Chapters of which this work consists are an expansion of two 
Lectures delivered by Mr. Freeman ; appended are copious notes, the whole 
book forming a graphic and interesting sketch of the history of the British 
Constitution, from an original point oj view. The Author shows that the 
characteristic elements of the British Constitution are common to the whole 
of the Aryan nations. His object has been to show that tin earliest 
institutions^ of England and of other Teutonic lands are not nwe matters 
of curious speculation, but matters closely connected 'with onr present politi¬ 
cal being. I wish to show" he says, ''■that, in many things, our earliest 
institutioeiS’Come more nearly home to us, and that they have more in common 
with our present political state, than the institutions of intermediate ages 
which at first sight seem to have much more in common with our crwii.’’ 
If. attempts to shew that ^'freedom is everywhere older than bondage," 
“ toleration than intolerance." '‘No book could possibly be more ustful 
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to students oj our Constitutional history, or a more pleasant ntcaAs oj 
conveying; information about it to the fublk at large ."— Saturday 
Rkvibw. 

Galileo.— ^'HE PRIVATE LIFE OF GALILEO. Compiled 
principally from his Correspondence and that of his elde.st 
daijghter, Sister Maria Celeste, Nun in the Franciscan Convent of 
S. Matthew in Arcetri. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. ^s. 6 d. 

It has been the endeavour of the compiler to place before the reader a 
plain, ungarbled statement of facts ; and, as a means to this end, to alloio 
Galileo, his friends,and his judges to speak for themselves as far as possible. 
All the best authorities ha've been made use of, and all Ihe materials svhieh 
c.'.ist fo! a biography have been in this volume put into a symmetrical form. 
The result is a most touching picture skilfully arranged of the great heroic 
man of science and his des'oted daughter, tvhose letters are full of the deepest 
reverential lerve and t! ust, amply refaid by the noble soul. 77 ieSATUR- 
n.VY Review says of the book, ''It is not so much the philosopher as the 
man who is seen in this simple and life-like sketch, and the hand svhich 
portrays the features and actions is mainly that of one who had studied the 
subject the closest and the most intimately. This little volume has done 
much within its slender compass to prime the depth and tenderAess of 
Galileo's heart." 

Cladstone-(Right Hon. W. E., M.P.)— JUVENTUS 
MUNDI. The Gods and Men of the Heroic Age. Crown 8vo. 
cloth. With Ma|). io.r. 67 . Second Edition. 

This work of Mr. Gladstone deals especially with the historic element 
in Homer, expounding that element and furnishing by its aid a full 
account of the Homeric men and the Homeric religion. It starts, after 
the introductory chapter, with a discussion of the sroeral races then^ existing 
in Helkis, including the injluence of the Phanicians and Egyptians. It 
contaijis chapters on the Olympian system, witi. its several deities ; on the 
Ethics and the Polity of the Heroic age ; on the Geography of Homer; on 
the characters^of the Poems ; presenting, in fine, a view of primitive life 
and primitive society as found in the poems of Hofner. Tc*this ^ew 
Edition various additions have been made. "Seldom,” says t^e Ath%- 
N/EUM "out of the great poems themselves, have these Divinities looked 
so majestic and respectable. To read these brilliant detath is like stanSing 
on the Olympian threshold and gazing at the inejfable bnghtius* within. 
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“ Tien- is,” according to WESTMINSTER REVIEW, ”probabl;- no other 
-writer now living who could have done the work of this book. . . It would 
be difficult to point out a book that contains so much fulness of knOtolcdgc 
along-with so much freshness of perception and clearness of prcsentatio.t.” 

GOETHR AND MENDELSSOHN (1S21—1S31). Erom the 
German of Dr, ICvRE Mendelssohn, Son of the Composer, by 
M. E. Von Gleii.n. Erom the Private Diaries and Home- 
Letters of Itlendelssohn, witli Poems and Letters of Goethe never 
before printed. Also with two New and Original Portraits, Fac¬ 
similes, and Appendix of Twenty Letters hitherto unpublished. 
Crown 8vo, ^s. 

This little volume is full of interesting details about Mendelssohn from 
his twelfth year owioards, and especially of his intimate and frequent in¬ 
tercourse with Goethe. It is an episode of IViemar's golden days which we 
see before us—old age and fame hand in hand with youth in its aspiring 
efforts ; the aged poet fondling the curls of the little musician and calling 
to him in playful and endearing accents “ to make a little noise for him, 
and awaken the winged spirits that have so long lain slumbering.” Here 
win be found letters and reports of conversations between the two, touching 
on all subfects, huhian and divine — Music, Aesthetics, Art, Poetry, Science, 
Morals, and ” the profound and ancient problem of human life,” as well 
as reniMiscences of celebrated men with whom the great eq^neposer came i^ 
contact. The letters appended give, among other matters, some interesting 
glimpses into the private life of Her Majesty Queen Victoria and the late 
Prince Albert. The hvo well-executed engravings show Mendelssohn as a 
beautiful boy of twelve years. 


Guizot. —M. DE BARANTE, a Memoir, Biographical and Auto¬ 
biographical. By M. Guizot. Translated by the At^hor of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman." Crown 8vo. (is. (d. 

” “ It is scarcely necessary to write a preface to this book. Its lifelike, 
portrait of a true and great man, painted unconsciously byfiimselfin his 
letters and autobiography, and retouched and completed by the tender hand 
of his surviving friend—the friend of a lifetime—is sure, I think, to be 
appreciated in England as it was in France, where it appeared in the 
Revue de Deux* Mondes. Also, I believe every thoughtful mind will 
enjoy its tlear reflections of French and European politics and history for 
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the last seventy years, ami the curious light thus thrown upon many pi^sent 
events aitd combinations of circumstances ."— Preface. “ The highest 
purpogfs of both history and biography are answered by a memoir so life¬ 
like so faithful, and so philosophical ."— British QUARTERLY Review. 
“ This eloquent memoir, which for tenderness, gracefulness, and vigow^, 
might be placed on the same shelj with Tacitud Life of Agricola. . . . Mrs. 
Craik has rendered the language of Guizot in herjiwn sweet translucent 
EnglishV'—Yst.w.'i News. 


Hole.— A GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OF THE KING.S , 
OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE. By the Rev. C. Hole 
M. A., Trinity College, Cambridge. On Sheet, is. 

The different families are printed in distinguishing colours, thus facili¬ 
tating reference. 


Hozier (H. M.) —Works by Captain Henry M. Hozier, 
late As.sistant Military Secretary to Lord Napier of Magdala. 

THE SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR; Its Antecedentj and Jflciclcnts. 
Nrw and Cheaper Edition. With New Preface, Maps, and Plans. 
Crown 8vp. 6r. 

This account of the brief hut momentous Austro-Prussian JF^r of iS66 
claims consideration as being the product of an eye-witness of some of its 
most interesting incidents. The author has attempted to ascertain and 
to advance facts. Two maps are given, one illustrating the opera¬ 
tions of the Army of the Maine, and the other the operations trom 
Kbniggrdtz. In the Prefatory Chapter to this edition, cs'iiUs resulting 
front the war of iS66 are set forth, and the current of European history 
traced down to the recent Franco-Prussian war, a natural^ consequence 
of Ihe^war whose history is narrated in this volume. '‘Mr. Hozier 
added to the knosoledge of military operations and of languages, which 
he had provei^ himself to possess, a ready and skilful pen, and ex¬ 
cellent faculties of obsovation and description. . . *. Ait that djfr. 
Hozier saw of the great raents of the war-and he saw a laigge share 
of *them—he describes in clear and vivid language. Saturimy 
Review. ‘‘Mr. Hozier’s volumes dcscive to take a permanent place 
in the literature of the Seven lYccks’ IHr;-."—P all Mall Gaz«tte. 
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Hdzier(H. M.) — continued. 

THE BRITISH EXPEDITION TO ABYSSINIA. Compiled from 
Authentic Documents. 8vo. 9r. 

Sez’ernl accounts of the British Expedition hare teen published. 
They have, however, bee 7 i written by those who hare no! had access to those 
authentic doeuntents.sehich cannot he collected directly after the tertnination 
of a campaign. The endeavour of the author oj this sketch has been to 
presetit to reader^, a succinct and inipai-tial account of an enterprise which 
has rarely been equalled in the annals of war. “ This,” says the 
Spectator, “ -will be the account of the Abyssiniati Expedition for 
prof'ssional reference, if not for professional reading. Its literary 
merits are really -eery great.” 

THE INVASIONS OF ENGLAND. A History of the Past, with 
Lessons for the Future. [In the press. 

Huyshe (Captain G. L.) —the red river expe¬ 
dition. By Captain G. L. Huyshe, Killc Brigade, late on 
the Staff of Colonel Sir Garnet Wolseley. With M.ips. 8vo. 

‘ los„ 6d. 

9 

This account has been -wi-itten in the hope op dii'ecting attention 
to the stf ccessful accomplishnient of an expedition -which was attended -.vith 
more than o/'dinary difficulties. The author has had access to the official 
documents of the Expedition, and has also availed himself of the reports on 
the line of route published by Mr. Da-.oson, C.E., and by the Typogra¬ 
phical Departmeitt of the IVar O/fee. The statements made may thei-efore 
be relied on as accurate and impartial. The endeavour has been made to 
avoid thing the general reader with d>y details of mditary mo-aemeitts, and 
yet not to saoifee the character of the -work as ait account of a military 
expedition. The volume contains a portrait of President I.ouis Kiel, and 
Maps of the route. The ATllKSALVy.t calls it " an enduring authentic 
record of one of the most creditable achievements ever accomplished by the 
British Army.” 

INSIDE 'PARIS DURING THE SIEGE. By an Oxford 
Giuduatr. Crown 8vo. 7r. 6 d. 

Shis volume consists of the diary kept by a gentleman who lived in Paris 
during the zohole of its siege by the Prussians. He had many facilities for 
coming th contact with men of all parlies and of all classes, and ascertain- 
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i!i£- the adual motives ivhich animated them, aiMtheir real ultimate dims. 
These facUities he took advantage of, and in his diary, day by day, rare- 
jtdly itfcorded the results of his observations, as well as faithfdly but 
graphically photographed the various incidents of the dfege which come 
under his oavn^^iotice, the actual condition of the besieged, the sayings an^ 
doings, the hopes and Jears of the people among whom he freely mos'cd. 
In the Appendix is an exhaustive and elaborate account of the Organization 
of the Republican party, sent to the author by M. Jules Andricu ; and a 
translation of the Manifesto of the Commune to the People of England, 
dated April 19, 1871. “ The author tells his story admirably. The 

Oxford Graduate seems to have gone everywhere, heard what everyone had 
to say, and so been able to give us photographs of Paris life during the 
siege which we have not had from any other source." —SpKCTA'rou. 
“y/f has written brightly, lightly, and pleasantly, yet in perfet good 
taste .’’— Sa'1'Urday Review. 

Irving.— THE annals of our time, a Diumal of Events, 

Social and Political, Home and Foreign, from the Accession of 

Queen Victoria to the Peace of Versailles. Uy Joseph Irving. 

Third Edition. 8vo. half-bound. i 6 s. 

• 

Every occurrence, metropolitan or provincial, home op foreiggih, which 
gave rise to public excitement or discussion, or became the starting point for 
new trains of thought affecting our social life, has been judged proper matter 
far this volunTe.* In the proceedings of Parliament, an endeavour has 
been made to notice all those Debates which were either remarkable as 
affecting the fate of parlies, or led to important changes in our relations 
with Foreign Powers. Brief notices have been given of the death of all 
notezvorthy persons. Though the events are set down day by day in their 
order of occurrence, the book is, in its way, the history of an important 
and well-defined historic cycle. In these 'Annals,' the ordinary nader 
may make himself acquainted with the history of his caon tunc in a way 
that kas*at least the merit of simplicity and readiness ; the more cultivated 
student%will doubtless be thankful for the opportunity given him oj passing 
derwn the historic striam undisturbed by any other theoretical or party 
feeling than wl^t he himself has at hand to explain the^philosi^hy of our 
national story, A complete and useful Index is appended. The Tcdle 
of Ajfministrations is designed to assist the reader in following thavarions 
political changes noticed in their chronological order in the 'Annals.'— 
In the new edition all errors and omissions have been rectified, 300 pcigcs 
been added, and as many as 46 occupied by an impaidial exhibition of the 
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wotAUfful serUs of d'eftts marking the latter half of l$70. “ 

have before us a trusty and ready guide to the events of the fast thirty 
years' available equally for the statesman, the politician, thef>uhlk 
viriter, and the general reader. If Mr. Irving's object has been to bring 
before the reader all the most noteworthy occurrences which have hafpened 
since the beginning of her Majesty’s reign, he may justly claim the credit 
of having done so m/>st briefly, succinctly, and simply, and in such <3 
manner, too, as to furnish him with the details necessary in each case to- 
comprehend the event of which he is in search in an intelligent manner.” 
—Times. 

Kingsley (Canon). —Works by the Rev. Charles Kingsley, 
M.A., Rector of Eversley and Canon of Chester. (For other 
Works by the same Author, see Theological and Belles 
Lettres Catalogues.) 

ON THE ANCIEN REGIME as it existed on the Continent before 
the French Revolution. Three Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution. Crown 8vo. 6 r. 

These three lectures discuss severally (l) Caste, (2) Centralization, (3) 
The Explosive Forces by which the Revolution was superinduced. The 
Preface deals at }ome length with certain political questions of the present 
day. 

f 

AT LA.ST : A CIIRI.STMAS in the WEST INDIES'. With ncar'/y 
Fifty Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 

Mr. Kingsley's dream of forty years was at last fulfilled, when he. 
started on a Christmas expedition to the West Indies, for the purpose of 
becoming personally acquainted with the scenes which he has so vividly 
described in “ Westward Ho!” These two volumes are the journal of his 
voyage. Records of natural history, sketches of tropical landscape, chapters 
on education, views of society, all find their place in a work written, so to 
say, under the inspirationof Sir Walter Raleigh and the other adventurous., 
men who three hundred years ago disputed against Philip II. the possession 
of the Spanish Main. “ We can only say that Mr. Kingsley's account of 
a Christmas in ‘the West Indies ’ is in every way worthy to be classed 
among Ids happiest productions.'' — STANDARD. 

TtlE ROMAN AND THE TEUTON. A Series of Lectures 
delLrered before the University of Cambridge. 8vo. 12s. 

t- 
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Contents; —Inaugural Lecture ; The Forest Children ; The Dying 
Empire; The Ihtman Deluge; The Gothic Civilizer; Dietrich’s End; The 
Hemesis of the Goths; Paulus Diaconus ; The Clergy agtd the Heathen ; 
Tfk Monka Cwilizer ; The Lombard Laws ; The Popes and the Lombards ^ 
The Strategy *of Providence. “He has rendered,” says the Noncon¬ 
formist, “good service and shed a new lustre on the chair of Modern 
'History fit Cambridge .... He has thrcaon a dfarm around the work 
by the marvellous fascinations of his own genius, brought out in strong 
relief those great principles of which all history is a revelation, lighted 
up many dark and almost unknenon spots, and stimulated the desire to 
understand more thoroughly one of the greatest movements in the story of 
humanity,” 

Kingsley (Henry, F.R.G.S.) —For other Works by same 
Author, see Bei.t.es Lettres Catalogue. 

TALES OF OLD TRAVEL. R*e-narrated by Henry Kingsley, 
F.R.G.S. With Eight Illustrations by Huard. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6r. ^ 

In this volume Mr. Henry Kingsley re-narrates, at the same time 
preserving much of the quaintness of the original, some of the most fasci¬ 
nating tales of travel contained in the collections of Hakluft and others. The 
Contents (7?'^— Marco Polo; The Shipwreck of Pelsart; The Wonderful 
yUventures ofru^ndrr.o Battel; The Wanderings of a Capuchin*; Peter 
Carder; The Preservation of the “ Terra Nova ; ” Spitzbergen ; JTErme- 
nonvilUs Acclimatization Adventure; The Old Slave Trade; Miles Philips ; 
TheSufferings of Robert Everard; John Fox; Alvaro Nunez; The Foun¬ 
dation of an Empire. “ We know no better book for those who want 
kncrwledge or seek to refresh it. As for the ‘•sensational,’ most novels are 
tame compared with these narratives ."— ATHEN.EUM. “Exactly the 
hook to interest and to do good to intelligent and high-spirited boys."— 
Literacy Churchman. 

'Labduchere_ diary OF THE besieged resident 

IN PARIS. Reprinted from the Daily Neios, with several New 
Letters and Preface. By Henry Labouchere.* ThM tEditiojt. 
Crown 8vo. 6r. 

” The ‘ Diary of a Besieged Resident in Paris' will cetpainly form cme 
of the most remarkable records of a momentous episode in huiory.”—'S>'e^c~ 
TATOR. “ There is an entire absence of affectation in this writer which. 


B 
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vastly commends hint to us ."— Pai.l Mall Gazette, “fin the whole, 
it does not seem likely that the ‘ hesie^ed ’ will be superseded in his self- 
assumedfunctioi^ by any subsequent British Quarterly 

JlEVlEW. “ Very smartly written.’' — Va.ntty Fair. 

Macmillan (R^v. Hugh) •—For other Works by same Author, 
see Theological and Scientific Catalogues. 

HOLIDAYS ON HIGH LANDS ; or, Ramliles and Incidents in 
search of Alpine Plants. Cron n 8vo. cloth. 6 s. 

The aim of this book is to impart a general idea oj the origin, character, 
and distrilnition of those rare and beautiful Alpine plants aoliieh occur on 
the British hills, and which are found almost everywhere on the lofty 
mountain chains of Europe, Asia, Afica, and America. The informa¬ 
tion the author has to give is coirveyed in untcchniial language, in a 
setting oJ personal adventure, and associated with descriptions of the 
natural scenery and the peculiarities of the human life in the midst of which 
the plants were found. By this method the subject is made interesting to 
a very large class of readers. “ Jlotanieal knowledge is blended with a 
lo'ae of nature, a pious enthusiasm, and a rich felicity of diction not to he 
met witn ft any works of kindred character, if we except those of Hugh 
Miller ."— Telegr.\i>h. “A/r. A/.’s ghnoing piitures of Scandinavian 
scenery. Saturday R eview. 

Martin (Frederick) —THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK : 
See p. 41 of this Catalogue. 

Martineau. —biographical sketches, 1852—1868. 

By Harriet Martineau. Third and Cheaper Edition, with 
New Preface. Crown 8vo. 6 a 

A Collection of Memoirs under these several sections :— (l) Royal, (2) 
Politicians, (3) ProfessiotM, (4) Scientific, (5) Social, (6) Literary. These- 
Memoirs appeared originally in the columns of the Daily N ews. “ Aliss 
Martineau's large literary powers and her fine intellecluat training make 
tlcese little sketches more instructive, and constitute them more genuinely 
works rf art, than many more ambitious aizd diffuse biographies ."— 
ITortnightly Review. “Each memoir is a complete digest of a 
celebrated life, illuminated by the flood of searching light which streams 
front the gaze of an acute but liberal mind ."— Morning Star. 
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Masso« (David). —For other Works by same Author, slx Pnii.o- 
scjpniCAi. and Belt.es Lettres Catalogues. 

LifE OF JOHN MII/l’tjN. Narrated in connection with the 
Folitical, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his Time. By 
David Masson, M.A., IX.D., Professor of ]^hetoric and English 
Literature in the University of Edinburgh. Vol. I. with Portraits. 
8vo. i8.f. Vol. II., 1638—1643. 8vo. i6c Voi. HI. in the 
jH'ess. 

This -zuork is not only a Bioi^yaphy, but also a continuous FoUtical, 
Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of England through Milton’s whole 
time. In order to understand Milton, his position, his motives, his 
thoughts by himself, his public words to his countrymen, and the probable 
effect of those words, it was necessary to refer largely to the History oj his 
Time, not only as it is presented in well-hnoion boohs, but as it had to he 
rediscovered by express and laborious investigation in orifmal and forgotten 
records: thus of the Biography, a History grew: not a mere popular 
compilation, hut a work of independent search and method from first to^ 
last, which has cost more labenr by far than the Biography. The second 
volume is so arranged that the reader may select or omit either theflistfry 
or Biography. The North British \<.y.\ w.yt, spaiieing of the first 
volume of this work said, “ The Life of Milton is here written once for 
all.” The No^'CONI’ORMIST, in noticing the second volume, say», “Its 
ikerary excellence entitles it to take its place in the first ranks of our 
titerature, while the whole style of its execution marks it as the only book 
that has done anything like ade.ptate justice to one of the great masters of our^ 
language, and one of our truest patriots, as well as our greatest epic poet.” 


Mayor (J. E. B.)— works Edited By John E. B. Mayor, 

M.A., Kennedy Professor of Latin at Cambridge. 

CAMBRIDGE IN THE SEVENTEENTIJ CENTURY. Part 11 . 

* Autobiography of Matthew Robinson. Fcap. 8vo. 5 ^. 6,/. 

This is the stcond of the Memoirs illustrative of ” Cambridge in the 

Seventeenth Century ” that of Nicholas Farrar having preceded iL ,ltgi 9 cs 

a liv 4 y picture of England during the Civil Wars the most iinpoifant 
crisiTot our national life; it supplies materials for the history of t^e 
University and our Endowed Schools, and gives us a v^w of country 
ckrgy at a time when they are supposed to have been, with scare?an.ex. 
* B 2 
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ception, scurrilous sots. Mr. Mayor has added a collection of cJiracts and 
documents relating to the history of several other Cambridge men cf note 
belonging to the'same period, all, like Robinson, of Nonconformist leanings. 

LIFE OF BISHOP BEDELL. By his Son. Fcap. 8vo. 3^. ftd. 

This is the third oftht Memoirs illustrative of“ Cambridge in the I’jtk 
Cetitury. ” The life of the Bishop of KiI more here printedfor the first time 
is presemjed in the Tanner MSS., and is preliminary to a larger one to be 
issued shortly. 

Mitford (A. B.)— tales OF old japan. By A. B. 

Mitford, Second Secretary to the British Legation in Japan. 
With upwards of 30 Illustrations, drawn and cut on Wood by 
Japanese Artists. Two Vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 

Under the influence of more enlightened ideas and of a liberal system of 
policy, the old Japanese civilization is fast disappearing, and •will, in a 
few years, be completely extinct. It was important, therefore, to preserve 
as far as possible trustworthy records of a state of society which, although 
vetierable from its antiquity, has for Europeans the dawn o; novelty ; 
hence t/ie„ series pj narratives and legends translated by Mr. Mitford, 
and in which the Japanese are very judiciously left to tell their own tale. 
The two volumes comprise not only stories and episodes illustrative of 
Asiatic superstitions, but also three sermons. The pnface, appendice , 
and notes- explain a number of local peculiarities ; the thirty-one woodcuts 
are the genuine work of a native artist, who, unconsciously of course, has 
adopted the process first introduced by the early German masters. “ These 
very original volumes will always be interesting as memorials of a most 
exceptional society, while regarded simply as tales, they are sparkling, sensa¬ 
tional, and dramatic, and the originality of their ideas and the quaintness 
of their language give them a most captivating piquancy. The illustra¬ 
tions are extremely interesting, and for the curious in such matters have 
a special and particular value ."— Pall Mall Gazette. 

Morley,/John). —EDMUND burke, a Historidal Study. By 
John Morlev, B.A. Oxon. Crown 8vo. ^s.()d. 

“ The style is terse and incisive, and brilliant •with epigram and point. 
It contains pith'll aphoristic sentences which Burke himself would not have 
disowned. Its sustained power of reasoning, its -wide sweep of observation 
and reflection, its elevated ethical and social tone, stamp it as a woru of 
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high excellence ."— Saturday Review. “ A^modcl of compact eo^den 
sation. ^Ve have seldom met tuith a book in ivhich so much matter was 
compressed into so limited a space ."— Pall Mall Gazette. "An essay 
of unusual fjlTorA”—WESTMINSTER Review. 

Morison.— THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SAINT BERNARD, 

Abbot ofClairvaux. ByjAMEsCoTTERMoRisoN, M.A. Cheaper 

Edition. Crown 8vo. 4^. (sd. 

The Pall Mall Gazette calls this “ one of the bes> contributions in 
our literature tmoards a vivid, intelligent, and worthy knowledge of 
European interests and thoughts and feelings during the twelfth century. 
A delightful and instructive volume, and one op the best products of the 
modern historic spirit." "A work,” says the Nonconformist, "of 
qrcat merit and value, dealing most thoroughly with one of the most in¬ 
teresting characters, and one of the most interesting periods, in tlie^ Church 
history of the Middle Ages. Mr. Morifpn is thoroughly master of his subject, 
and writes with great discrimination and fairness, and in a chaste and 
elc-mnt style." The Spectator says it is "not only distinguished by 
research and candour, it has also the great merit of never being dull." ^ 


Napoleon I.— the history of napoleon .the 

F'IRST By P. Lanfrey. Translated with the sanction of the 
Author. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. I2r. each. 


»M Lanfre/sVIistory of Napoleon has taken its place in French litera¬ 
ture as the standard history of the period with which it is to ncerned, 
oeeupyinraplacc similar to that occupied by such histones as those of Pal- 
Fronde in England. The author has written Jus history 
'under the belufthat the time has come to form a clear-sighted ejimate of 
Vapoleon’s Life and Character, uninfluenced either by that profmnd 
‘hatred or profound attachment by which previous historians have aUowed 
their mdgmiit to be biased. The Quarterly Review, speajng of 
the FreiU edition, says that its scope and tendency f f 

•disabu^ the public mind J a cherished error, 

IdstJ^y has 'been brought tonight within afjs. 
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crowded with familiar faces and the maiti action is well knenunC S'o one 
who wishes to understand clearly and thoroHi^hly the History of N'apoleon 
and his time caot afford to omit reading the History of M. Lanfrey. 
"An excellent translation of a work on es’ery ground desotdng to he trans¬ 
lated. It is unquestionably and immeasurably the best th,U has been 'pro¬ 
duced. It is in fact the only -work to which we can turn for an accurate 
and trustworthy narrative of that extraordinary career .”— Saturday A 
Review. 

Palgrave (Sir F.)—history of normandy and 

OF ENGLAND. By Sir Francis Palgrave,’ Deputy Keeper 
of Her Majesty’s Pulilic Records. Completing the History to the 
Death of William Rufus. Four Vols. 8vo. 41'. 

Volume I. General Relations of Mediteval Europe — The Carlovingian . 
Empire—The Danish Expeditions in the Cauls—And the Establishment 
of Rollo. Volume II. The Three First Dukes oj Normandy; Kollo, 
Guillaume Longue-Epee, and Richard Sans-Deur—The Carlovingian 
line supplanted by the Capets. Volume III. Richard Sans-Peur — 
Richard Le-Bon—Richard III.—Robert Le Diable—William the Con¬ 
queror. Volume IV. William Rufus — . 4 ccession of Henry Bcauclerc. 
It^is needless to say anything to recommend this work of a lifetime to all 
Students qf history; it is, as the SPECTATOR says, "perhaps the g/eatest 
single contribution yet made to the authentic annals of this country,” and 
“ must,” says the NoncO.neormist, "always rank among our standard 
authorities. ” 

Palgrave (W. G.)—a narrative of a year’s 

JOURNEY THROUGH CENTRAL AND EASTERN 
ARABIA, 1862-3. By William Gifford Palgrave, late of 
the Eighth Regiment Bombay N. 1 . Si.xth Edition. With Maps, 
Plans, and Portrait of Author, engraved on steel by Jeens. Crown 
8vo. 6 s. 

“ The work is a model of what its class should be ; the style restrained, 
the narrative clear, telling us all -we -wish to knerw of the c^unlry anil 
people visited, and enough of the author and his feelings to enable us to 
trust oursSlves to his guidance in a tract hitherto untrodden, and dangerous 
in ynore senses than one. . . He has not only written one of the best books 
on the Arabs, and one of the best books on Arabia, hut he has done ^ in a 
banner that must command the respect no less than the admiration of his 
fellow-c^ntrymen.” — Fortnightly Review. “ Considering the extent 
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of our previous ignorance, the amount of hisiachirvements, and fte im- 
portancPof his contributions to our knosdcdgc, we cannot say less of him 
than was once said of a far greater discoverer—Mr. Palgrave has indeed 
given a siiio -world to EuropeP—VKiX Mall Gazet*. 

• 

Prichard.*— TIIK ADMINISTRATION OF INDIA. From 
1859 to i868. The I'irst Ten Years of Administration under the 
Ctewn. By Iltudus Thomas Prichard, Barrister-at-Law. 
Two Vols. Demy Svo. With Map. 2ir. 

In these volumes the author has aimed to supply a full, impartial, and 
independent account of British India hehvecn 1859 1868— -which is ^ 

in many respects the most important epoch in the history of that country i 
that the present century has seen. “ It has the great merit that it is not 
exclusi-vely de-voted, as arc too many histories, to military and political 
details, but enters thoroughly into the more important questions of social 
history. IVe find in these volumes a -well-arranged and compendious 
reference to almost all that has been done in India during the last ten 
nears ; and the most important official documents and historical pieces are 
-well selected and duly set forthl' —SCOTSMAN. “It is a -work -which 
ez’cry Englishman in India ought to add to his library." — Star ok Indi’a. 

Robinson (H. Crabb)— the diary, reminiscences, 
AND correspondence, OF HENRY dRABB’ ROBIN¬ 
SON, liarrister-at-Law. Selected and Edited by Thomas 
Sadler,* I’ll. D. With Portrait. Third and Cheaper ^idition. 
Two Vols. Crown Svo. i6.r. 1 

The Daily News says: “ 7 'he t-wo books -which are most likely to 
survi-ve change of literary taste, and to charm -while instructing generation 
after generation, are the ‘ Diary' of Pepys and Pos-weH's ‘ Life op 
Johnson.' The day -will come -when to these many -willadd the ‘ Diary of 
Henry Crabb Robinson.’ Excellences like those xvhich render thepersonat 
rei’clations of Pepys and the observations of Bos-wcll such pleasant reading 
abound in this -work . ... In it is to be found something to suit every taste 
and ihform e-very mind. For the general reader it contains much light and 
amusing'matter. To the lover of literature it con-oeys information-which 
he -will prhe Highly on account of its accuracy and rarity. Tic^student of 
social life will gather from it many valuable hints -whereon to %ase 
thessries as to the effects on English society oj the progress of civilization. 
For these and other reasons this ‘ Diaiy ’ is a -work tf which a he^ty 
welcome should be accorded." 
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Rogers (James Eir Thorold). —HISTORICAL GLEAN¬ 
INGS ; A Series of Sketches. Montague, Walpole, Adam Smith, 
Cobbett. By Prof. Rogers. Crown 8vo. 4f. ini. Second Spries. 
Wiklif, Lat’d, Wilkes, and Home Tooke. Crown Svo. 6r. ^ 

Professor Rogerls object in these sketches, which are i',i the form cf 
Lectures, is to present a set of historical facts, grouped round a principal 
figure. The author has aimed to state the social facts of the time in 
which the individual whose histoiy is handled took part in public business. 
It is from sketo’ics like these of the great men who took a prominent 
and influential fart in the affairs of their time that a clear conception of 
the social and economical condition of our ancestors can he obtained. 
History learned in this way is both instructive and agreeable. "His Essays,” 
the Pall Mall Gazette says, “ are full of interest, pregnant, thoughtful, 
and readable.” “ They rank far above the average of similar perfor¬ 
mances,” says the VI E.STt.n'HSttt.V. Review. 

Raphael.— RAPHAEL OF URBINO AND HIS FATHER 
GIOVANNI -SANTI. By J. D. Passavan t, formerly Director 
of the Museum at Frankfort. With Twenty Permanent Photo¬ 
graphs. Royal Svo. Handsomely bound, -^is. (id. 

C 

To iho-enlarged French edition of Passavant’s Life of Raphael, that 
painter's admirers have turned whenever they have sought information, 
and it will doubtless remain for many years the best book of reference on 
all gueshons pertaining to the great painter. The frescri work consist- 
of a translation of those parts of Passavanfs volumes which are most 
likely to interest the gena-al reader. Besides a complete life of Raphael, it 
contains the valuable descriptions of all his knerwn paintings, and the 
Chronological Index, which is of so much service to amateurs who wish to 
study the progressive character of his works. The Illustrations by. 
Woodbury’s new permanent process of photography, are taken from the 
finest engravings that could be procured, and have been chosen with the 
intention of giving examples of RaphaePs various styles ofpainting. The 
Saturday Review says if them, “ We have seen not a frw elegant^peci- 
mensof Mr. Woodbury’s neia process,but we have seen none that equal these. ” 

/ 

Sdmers '(Robert). —THE SOUTHERN states SINCE 
THE WAR. By Robert Somers. With Map. Svo. 91-. ■ 

'ihis work is the result of inquiries made by the author op all authorities 
compfienfito afford him information, and of his own observation during a 
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lengthened sojourn in the Southern States, to tt^ich writers on Ame^iea so 
seldom Mrect their steps. The author's object is to give some account of the 
condition of the Southern States under the ttew social attd political system 
introduced by the civil war. He has here collected such n^tesof the progress 
oftheir cotton^lautations, of the state of their labouring population and -yf 
their industrial enterprises, as may help the reader to a safe opinion of 
their means and prospects of development. He also gives such information 
of them natural resources, railways, and other public works, as may 
tend to show to what extent they are fitted to become a profitable field oj 
enlarged immigration, settlement, andforeign trade. T/fe volume contains 
many valuable and reliable details as to the condition of the Negro popula¬ 
tion, the state of Education and Religion, of Cotton, Sugar, and 7 'obqeco 
Cultivation, of Agriculture generally, of Coal and Iron Mining, Manu¬ 
factures, Trade, Means of Locomotion, and the condition of Towns and op 
.Society. A large map of the Southern States by Messrs. W, and A, A. 
Johnston is appended, which shows with great clearness the Cotton, Coal, 
and Iron districts, the railways compkted andprojected, the State boundaries, 
and other important details. “ Full of interesting and valuable informa¬ 
tion ."— Saturday Review. 

Smith (Professor Goldwin). —THREE ENGLISH 
STATESMEN. p. 41 of this Catalogue. 

Tacitus. —THE HISTORY OF TACITUS, translated into 
English.A. J. Church, M.A. and W. J. Brodribi, M.A. 
With a Map and Notes. New Edition in the press. 

The translators have endeavoured to adhere as closely to the original as 
7vas thought consistent xoith a proper observance of English idiom. At 
the same time it has been their aim to reproduce the precise expressions of 
the author. This work is characterised by the S pect.vtor as''a scholarly 
andfaithjul translation.” 

THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA. Translated into English by 
A. J. Church, M.A. and \V. J. BRomiBB, M.A. With Maps 
and Notes. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2,s. 6 d. 

The transfators have sought to produce such a vertion as-»f^ay satufy 
scholars who demand a faithful rendering of the original, and Ei^ltsh 
readers who are offended by the baldness and frigidity which Commonly 
disfigure translations. The treatises are accompanied Joy Introductans, 
Notes, Maps, and a chronological Summary. The Athen^i^m says op 
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this ipork that it is “ a vet^ion at once readable and exact, which may be 
perused with pleasure by all, and consulted with advantage by thi'classical 
student;" and the Vma. Maix Gazette says," IVhat the editors^ have 
attempted to do, pj is not, 7ue think probable, that any living scholars could 
fgive done better." 

Taylor (Rev. Isaac).— WORDS and places. See 

p. 49 of this Cat,«logue. 

Trench (Archbishop). —Eor other Works by the same Author, 
see Theological and Belles Lettres Catalogues, and p. 50 
of this Catalogue. 

GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS IN GERMANY, and other Lectures 
on the Thirty Years’ War. By R. Chenevix Trench, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Fcap. 8 VO. 4s . 

The lectures contained in this votitme form rather a neso book titan a 
new edition, for on the hvo lectures published by the Author several years 
ago, so many chang’s and additions have been made, as to make the soork 
V’xtually a new one. Besides three lectures of the career of Gustavus in 
Germany and during the Thirty i'ears’ IVar, there are other tsoo, one 
on Geranany during the Thirty Years' lYar," and another on Germany 
after that War. ' 'J'he soork will be found not only interesting and in¬ 
structive in itself, hut svill be found to have some bearing on events con¬ 
nected sKth the recent European War. 1' 

Trench (Mrs. R.) —Remains of the late Mrs. RICHARD 
TRENCH. Being .Selections from her Journals, Letters, and 
other Papers. Edited by Archuishop Trench. New and 
Cheaper Issue, with Portrait. 8vo. 6s. 

Contains Notices and Anecdotes illustrating the social life of the period 
—extending over a quarter of a century (1799—1827). It includes also 
Poems and other miscellaneous pieces by Mrs. Trench. 

Wallace. —Works by Alfred Russel Wallace. For other 
Works by same Author, see Scie.stiitc Catalogue. 

Ur. Hooker, in his address to the British Association, spoke thus of the 
author “ Of Mr. Wallace and his many contributions to philosophical 
biotegy it is not e«sy to speak without enthusiasm ; for, putting aside their 
great merits, he, throughout his writings, with a modesty as rare as J 
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AA^allace (A. R.)— continued. 

belirje it to be unconscious, forgets his coon unquestioned claim to the honour 
of itaving originated, independently of Mr. Darwin, the theories which 

so ably defends." * 

A NARRATIVE OK TRAVERS ON THE AMAZON AND 
RfO NEORO, with an Account of the Naive Tribes, and Obser¬ 
vations on tire Climate, Geology, and Natural History of the 
Amazon Valley. With a Map and Illustrations.* 8vo. 12s. 

Mr. IVallace is ackneneledged as one of.the first of modern travellers^ 
and naturalists. This, his earliest work, will be found to possess many 
charms for the general reader, and to be full of interest to the student of 
natural histoiy. 

THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO : the Land of the Orang Utan 
and the Bird of Paradise. *A Narrative of Travel with Studies 
of Man and Nature. With Maps and Illustrations. Third and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. qs. hd. 

“ The result is a -oivid picture of tropical life, which may be read with 
unjlagging interest, and a sufficient account of his scientific conchffiiiHs to 
stimulate our appetite 'without 'wearying us by detail, t In shirt, we may 
safely say that '.oe ha'ae never read a more agreeable book of its kind ."— 
S.\rURii.t.v J^EVIEW. "■His descriptions of scenery, of the people and 
‘ their manners and customs, enlhened by occasional amusing anecdotes, 
constitute the most interesting reading we have taken up for sfme time. ”— 
Stand.vkd. 

Ward (Professor).— the HOUSE OF AUSTRIA IN THE 
THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. Two Lectures, with Notes and Illus¬ 
trations. By Ad'ji.i'Hus W. Ward, M.A., Professor of History 
Si Owens College, Manchester. Extra fcap. 8vo. zs. 6 d. 

These two Lectures 'were delivered in February, 1869, at the Philosophical 
Institution, Edinburgh, and arenow published'with Notes and Illustrations. 
“ Wehavc ncvC! -read," says the Saturdw Review^ " anyicctures which 
bear more thoroughly the impress of one who has a true and vigqrou^rasp 
of the subject in hand." “ They are," the Scotsman says, "Vie fruit of 
much labour and learning, and it would be difficult jo compress iMto a 
hundred pages more information." 
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Ward EXPERTENCES OF A DIPEOMATIST. Being 

recollections of Germany founded on Diaries kept during twe years 
1840—1870. By John Ward, C.B., late II.M. Minister- 

Resident to the Hanse Towns. 8vo. lOx. bd. 

^ Mr. Ward’s recollections extend back ei’cn to 1830. From his official 
position as well as from other circumstances he had many opportunities of 
coming in contact soith pninent men of all ranks and all professions on the 
Continent. His book, while it contains much that throsos light on the 
history of the lon^ and important period with which it is concerned, is full 
of reminiscences of such men as Arrivabene, King Leopold, Frederick 
William IV., his Court and Ministers, Humboldt, Punsen, Raumer, 
Ranke, Grimm, Palmerston, Sir de Lacy Evans, Cobden, Mendelssohn, 
Cardinal Wiseman, Prince Albert, the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
Lord Russell, Bismarck, Mdlle. Tietjens, and many other eminent English¬ 
men and foreigna's. 

Warren. —an essay on Greek federal coinage. 

By the Hon. J. Lricester Warren, M.A. 8 vo. 2s. 6 d. 

The present essay is an attempt to illustrate Mr. Freeman's Federal 
Government by evidence deduced from the coinage of the times and countries 
therein treated of. 

t 

Wedgwood.— JOHN WESLEY AND THE EVANGELICAL 
REACTION of the Eighteenth Century. By Julia Wedgwood. 
CroVn 8 VO. 8 j. i>d. 

This boedt is an attempt to delineate the influence of a particular man 
upon his age. The background to the central figure is treated with 
considerable minuteness, the object of representation being not the vicissitude 
of a particular life, but that element in the life which impressed itself on 
the life of a nation,—an element which cannot be understood without a 
study of aspects of national thought which on a superficial vieso might 
appear wholly unconnected with it. “ In style and intellectual power, in 
breadth of view and clearness oj insight. Miss Wedgwood's book far 
surpasses all rivals ."— ATtfkNAtUM. '‘As a short account of the most 
remarkable mcrocment in the eighteenth century, it must fairly be described 
as excellent."— Mall Gazette. 

Wikon.— A MEMOIR OF GEORGE WILSON, M. D., 
^F.R.S.E., Regius Professor of Technology in the University of 
Edinburgh. By his Sister. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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“ Afi,exquisite and touching portrait of a Ibre and beautiful spirit ."— 
Guardian. He more than most men of whom xve have lately read 
desei bed a minute and careful biography, and by such alone could he be 
utderstood, a/td become loveable and influential to his fellcrw-men. SuHi 
a biography his sister has written, in which letters reach almost to the 
extent of a complete autobiography, with all the additional charm of being 
unconsciously such. IVe revere and admire the heart, and earnestly praise 
the patient tender hand, by which such a xuorthy record of the earth-story 
of one of Cods true angel-men has been constructed fon. our delight and 
Nonconformist. 


Wilson (Daniel, LL.D.) —Works by Daniel Wilson, 
LL.D., Professor of History and English Literature in University 
College, Toronto :— 

PREHISTORIC ANNALS O? SCOTLAND. New Edition, 
with numerous Illustrations. Two Vols. demy 8vo. 36^. 

One object aimed at when the book flrst appeared was to rescue archeological 
research from that limited range to which a too exclush'c devotion to classical 
studies had given rise, and, especially in relation to Scotland, to prove how 
greatly more comprehensive and important are its native antiquities than all 
the traces of intruded art. The aim has been to a large extent effectually 
accomplished, and such an impulse given to archceological research, that in 
..this new editibn the whole of the work has had to be remodelled. " Fully a 
third of it has been entirely re-written; and the remaining po^iions have 
undergone so minute a revision as to render it in many respects a new 
work. The number of pictorial illustrations has been greatly increased, 
and several of the former plates and woodcuts have been re-engraved 
from new drawings. This is divided into four Parts. Part I. deals 
with The Primeval or Stone Period : Aboriginal Traces, Sepulchral 
Meniorials, Dwellings, and Catacombs, Temples, Weapons, etc. etc. ; 
Part //. The Bronze Period: The Metallurgic Transition, Primitive 
Bronze, Personal Ornaments, Religion, Arts,'and Domestic Habits, with 
other topics ; Part III. The Iron Period : The Introduction of Iron, The 
Roman InvMion, Strongholds, etc. etc.; Part IV. Tl^e Christian Period: 
Historical Data, the Norriis Law Relics, Primitive aneP Me^al 
Eoqlesiology, Ecclesiastical and Miscellaneous Antiquities. He wbo-k ts 
furnished with an elaborate Index. “ One of the most interesting, learned, 
emd elegant works we have seen for a long Wes™inster 

Review. “ The intei-cst connected with this beautiful volu>ne »/ not 
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Wilson (Daniel, continued. 

limited to that part of the kingdom to “.ohich it is chiefly dez’oted; it -lOpl he 
consulted loiih adt outage and grcitijication by all soho have a regard for 
liaiional Antiquities and for the advancement of scientific Ahlueology ."— 
Archaeological Journal. 

PREHISTORIC MAN. New Edition, revised and p.artly re-ifrilten, 
with numerous Illustrations. One vol. Svo. 2IJ-. 

This zoorky ■which carries out the principle of the preceding one, but with 
a 7 vider scope, aims to “ virw Man, as far as possible, unaflected by those 
modifying influences zuhich accompany the developznent of nations and the 
znaturity of a true historic period, in order thereby to ascertain the sources 
from whence such development and maturity proceed. These researches 
into the origin of civilization have accordingly been pursued under the belief 
zuhich influenced the author in prrvious inquiries that the investigations 
of the archccologist, zohen carried on in an enlightened spirit, arc repiet. 
-with interest in relation to some of the most important problems of modern 
science. To reject the aid of arclucology in the progress of science, and 
especially of ethnological science, is to extinguish the lamp of the student 
zuheh. tffost dependent on its borrowed rays." A prolonged residence on 
some of the ^lewest sites of the Nezu World has afforded the author many 
oppotiunities of investigating the antiquities of the American Aborigines, 
and of bs-inging to light many facts of high importance in reference to 
pi-imeval man. The changes in the new edition, necessitated by the great 
advance in Archceology since the first, include both reconstruction ana 
condensation, along zuitli considerable additions alike in illustration ana 
in argument. “ We find," says the Athen.eum, “ the main idea of his 
treatise to be a pre-eminently scientific one, — namely, by archicological 
z'ecords to obtain a definite conception of the origin and zzature of man’s 
earliest efforts at civilization in the Nezu World, and to endeavour to dis¬ 
cover, as if by analogy, the necessary conditions, phases, and epochs tl^'ough 
which man in the prehistoric stage in the Old World also must necessarily 
have passed." The North British Review calls it “a mature and 
mellow zuork of an able man ; free alike from crotchets and from dog¬ 
matism, attd exhibiting on every page the caution and moderation of a 
zuell- danced judgment.' ’ 

CH^TTERTON: A Biographical Study. By Daniel Wilson, 
LL.D., Professor of History and Engli.sh literature in University 
College, Toronto. Crown Svo. 6 s. 6 d. 
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The author here regards Chatterton as a poit, not as a mere r'esetter 
and defaces- of stolen literary treasures." Reriesued in this Ihht, he has 

found nmeh m the old materials capable of being turned to ,mo account: 
aiuito these materials research in various directions has enabled him to 
make some additions. He heliez’cs that the boy-poet has been misjinbred W 
that the biographies hitherto lorilten of him are not only imperfect but 
untrue. While dealini; tenderly, the author has stnght to deal truthfully 
soith tSe fadings as soell as the virtues of the boy: bearino- alsoays in 
remembrance, sohat has been too frequently lost sight of f/iat 'he seas 'but a 
boy;~a boy, and yet a poet of rarepenver. The Examinkr thinks this 
''the most complete and the purest biography of the poet sohich has vet 
appeared." The Literary Churchman calls it "a most charmim 
lihrary biography." '' 


Yonge (Charlotte M.)- Works l,y Chareotte M. Yonce 

Author of “The Heir of Reddyffe,” &c. &c. 

A PARALI.EL HISTORY OE FRANCE AND ENGLAND • 
consisting of Outlines and Dales, Oblong 410. 3^. bd. 

This tabular history has been drason up to supply a soant fell h\>,iiany 
teachers of some means of making their pupils realize ddiat enhtis in the 
i:eo countries soere contemporary. A skeleton narrative has been constructed 
if the chief trpnsaetions in either country, placing a column tetfoien for 
what affected both alike, by which means it is hoped that young people may 
be assisted in grasping the mutual relation of raents. * 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. From Rollo to Edward 
II. Extra leap. 8vo. Second Edition, enlarged. 5^. 

A Second Series, THE WARS IN FRANCE. Extra fcap. 
8vo. Sr. 

27ie 'endeavour has not been to chronicle facts, but to put together a series 
of piMures of persons and events, so as to afrest the attention, and give 
some individuality and distinctness to the recollection, by gathering together 
details of the<most memorable moments. The ‘‘ Camtos ” ar% i^itended as 
a book for young people just beyond the elementary histories ofEn^and, 
an i able to enter in some degree into the real spirit of ezients, }in^to be 
struck svith characias and scenes presented in some i-eljef. " Insteatl of 
dry details," says the Nonconformist, "aoe have living pictures, faithfuly 
vivid, and striking. ” 
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Young (Julian dharles, M.A.)— a memo’R of 
CHARLES MAYNE YOUNG, Tragedian, with Extracts 
from his Sgij’s Journal. By Julian Charles Young, h'l.A. 
«f»;>vKector of Ilmington. With Portraits and Sketchej. Ncio and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 7 j. (>d. 

Round this memoir one ivho held no mean place in public estimation 
as a tragedian^ and xoho^ as a man., by the unobtrttsive simplicity and 
moral purity of h^s private life^ won golden opinionsfrom all sorts of snen, 
are clustered extracts from the authors Journals., containing many 
curious and interesting reminiscences of his fathei''s and his aivn eminent 
and famous contemporaries and acquaintances, somnuhatafter the manner 
of IL Crabb Robinson’s Diary. Every page will be found full both oj 
entertainment and instruction. It contains four portraits of thetragedian, 
and a few other curious sketches. In this budget of anecdotes, fables, and 
gossipy old and new, relative to Scott, Moore, Chalmers, Coleridge, Words' 
worth, Croker, Mathesos, the third and fourth Georges, Bowles, Beckford, 
Lockhart, IVcllington, Peel, Louis Napoleon, D’Orsay, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Louis Blanc, Gibson, Constable, and Stanfield, etc. etc. the 
render must be hard indeed to please who cannot find entertainment.”^ 
Pal^ Mali. Gazette. 



POLITICS. POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
ECONOMY, LAW, AND KINDRED 
SUBJECTS. 

Baxter.— NATIONAL income : The United Kingdom. By 
R, Dudley Baxter, M.A. 8vo. 3^. ftd. 

The present work endeavours to aimoer systematically such questions 
as thefollmuing :—lVhat are the means and aggregate wages of our 
labouring population; what are the numbers and aggregate profits 
cf the middle classes; what the revenues of our great proprietors 
and capitalists; and what the pecuniary strength of the nation to 
bear the burdens annually falling upon us'i What capital in 
land and goods and money is stored up for our subsistence, aiuifior 
carrying out our enterprises? The author has collectajdiil facts 
from every quarter and tested than in variotss ways, in order to 
make his statements and deductions valuable and trustworthy. 
Part I'tf the work deals with the Classification of the Bojlulation 
into—Chap. 1. The Income Classes j Chap. II. The Upper and 
Middle and Manual Labour Classes. Part II. treats of the In¬ 
come of the United Kingdom, divided into — Chap. III. Upper 
and Middle Incomes; Chap. IV. Wages of the Manual Labour 
Classes—England and Wales; Chap. V, Income of .Scotland; 

, Chap. VI. Income of Ireland; Chap. VII. Income of the 
United Kingdom. In the Appendix will be found many valuable 
find carefully compiled tables, illustrating in detail the subjects 
• discussed in the text. 

Bernard.A-FOUR lectures on subject]^ connected 

WITH DIPLOMACY. By Mountague BernaRS, 

• Chichele Professor of International Law and Diplomacy.(0^rd. 
8vo. <)s. 


c 
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These four Lectures de^l xuUh —/. “ The Congress of Westphalia ; ” 
II. " Systems of Policy f' III. "■ Diplomacy, Past ami Present f’ 
IV. "The Obligations of Treaties."—'^Singularly interesting 
lectures, sn able, clear, and attractive." — Spectator. ''I'he 

author of these lectures is full of the hno^vledge wleich belongs \o 
his subject, and has that pozoer of clear and vigorous expression 
•which results from clear and vigorous thought ."— SCOTSMAN. 

.t 

Bright (John, M.P.)— srEFXIIES ON QUESTIONS OF 

PUBLIC PibLICY. By the Right lion. John Bright, M.P. 

Edited by Professor Thorold Rogers. Autlior’s Popular Edition. 

Globe 8 VO. 3s. 6 d. 

The speeches which have been selected for publication in these volumes 
possess a value, as examples of the art of public speaking, zohich no 
person -mil be likely to underrate. The speeches have been selected 
with a view of supplying the public -with the evidence on -which Mr. 
Bright’s friends assert his right to a place in the front 7 -ank of 
English statesmen. They are divided into groups, according 
to their subjects. The editor has fiaturally given prominence to 
those subjects -with sohich Mr. Bright has been specially identified, 
as,, for example, India, America, Ireland, and Parliamentary 
Reform. Pelt nearly ez'ory topic of great public interest on -which 
Mr. Bright has spoken is represented in these -volumes. "Air. 
Bjjght’s speeches will always deserve to be studied, as an apprentice¬ 
ship to popular and parliamentary oratory; tney will form 
matiyials for the history of our time, and many brilliant passages, 
perhaps some entire speeches, will really become a part of the living 
literature of England ."— DAILY News. 

LIBRARY EDITION. Two Vols. 8vo. With Portrait. 25^. 

Christie. —the ballot and corruption and 

EXPENDITURE AT ELECTIONS, a Collection of Essays and 
Addresses of different crates. ByW. D. Christie, C.B., foni\erly 
Her Majesty’s Minister to the Argentine Confederation and to 
Brazil; Author,of “Life of the First Earl of Shaftesbury.’’ Crown 
Gvp. 6d, 

)klr. thristie has been well known jor upauards of thirty years as'a 
* strenuous cmd able advocate for the Ballot, both in his place in 
Parliament and elsewhere. The papers and speeches here collected 
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are six in number, exclusive of the Tre^^iee and Dedication tit Pro- 
j%xor Maurice, •which contains many interesting historical details 
concerning the Ballot. ‘ ‘ You have thought to greater purpose on 
the means of preventing electoral corruption, atuhare likely to be of 
more Service in passing measures for that highly important 
than any other person that I could name .”—J. S. Mill, in a 
published letter to the Author, May 1868^ 

Clarke.— EARLY ROMAN LAW. THE REGAL rERIOD. 

By E. C. Clarke, M. A., of I.incoln’s Inn, ilarri.ster-at-Law, 
Lecturer in Law and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. ^ 
Crown 8vo. 5.V. 

The beginnings of Roman Law are only noticed incidentally by Cains 
or hisparaphrasers under Justinian. They are, howroer, so im¬ 
portant, that this attempt to set forth 7 ohat is known or may be 
inferred about them, it is expected, will be Jound of much value. 
The method adopted by the author has been to furnish in the text 
of each section a continuous account of the subject in hand, ample 
quotations and references being appended in the form of notes. 
Most of the passages cited have been arrived at by independent read¬ 
ing of the original authority, the feta others having been carefully 
verified. ‘■’■Mr. Clark has brought together a great nuh of valu¬ 
able matter in an accessible form .”— -Saturday ♦Review. 

torfield (Professor W. H.) —A DIGEST OF, F'ACTS 
RELATING TO THE TREATMENT AND UT1LIZATK)N 
OF SEWAGF:. By W. H. Corfield, M.A., B.A., Trofessor ot 
Hygiene and Public Health at University College, Lomlon. 8vo. 
lor. (sd. Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. 

In this edition the author has revised and corrected the entire work, 
and made many important additions. The headings of the eleven 
Chapters areas follenat—I. Early Sipstems: Midden-Heaps and 
Cesspools.” I I.‘'Filth and Disease—Cause ami Effect. III. ‘‘Im¬ 
proved Midden-Pits and Cesspools; Midden-Closets, Pail-Closets, 
etc.” */H. “ The Dry-Closet Systems.” V. “IVatcr-Cipfpts.” VI. 
“Sewerage.” VII. “Sanitary Aspects oj the Water-Casing 
System." VIII. “Value op Setvage; Injury to Riveli.” IX. 
Town Sewage; Attempts at Utilkation.” X.j'Filtration knd 

Irrigation.” XL “ Influence of Setoage Farming on Pubiit^, 
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Health." An abrui;ed account of the more recently published 
researches on the subject will be found in the Appendiees, while the 
Summary contains a concise statement of the views which the author 
himself had been led to adopt; references have been inserted through¬ 
out to show from what sources the numerous quotations have been 
derived^ and an Index has been added. “ 3 /r, Corfield's work is 
entitled to rank a} a standard authority, no less than a convenient 
handbook, in all matters relating to sewage." —Athen^UV.. 

Fawcett. —Works by Henry Fawcett, M.A., M.P., Fellow of 
Trinity Hall, and Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Cambridge 

THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE BRITISH 
LABOURER. Extra fcp. 8vo. jr. 

This work formed a portion of a-course of Lectures delivered by the 
author in the University of Cambridge, and he has deemed it 
advisable to retain many of the expositions of the elementary prin¬ 
ciples of Economic Science. In the Introductory Chapter the 
author points out the scope of the soork and shows the vast import¬ 
ance of the subject in relation to the commercial prosperity and even 
the national«istence of Britain. Then follcno five chapters on 
" The Land Tenure of England," “Co-operation," “ The Causes 
•uthich regulate Wages," “ Trade Unions and trikes," and 
'■‘Emigration." The Examiner calls thework “a very scholarly 
exposition on some of the most essential questions of Political 
Economy;" and the NONCONFORMIST says “it is written with 
charming freshness, ease, and lucidity." 

MANUAL OF' POLITICAL ECONOMY. Third and Cheaper 
Edition, with Two New Chapters. Crown 8vo. lOr. (>d. ' 

In this treatise no important branch of the subject has been omitted, 
and the author believes that the principles which are thei-ein ex¬ 
plained will enable the reader to obtain a tolerably complete vino of 
the vthole science. Mr. Fawcett has endeavoured lo show how 
, dniimately Political Economy is connected with the practical ques- 
tidhs of life. For the convenience of the ordinary reader, eXtd 
especially fqf those who may use the book to prepare themselves for 
exapiinations, he has prefixed a very detailed summary of Contents, 
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Fawcett (H.) — continued, 

which may be regarded as an analysis of the work. The neto 
edition has been so carefully revised that there is scarcely a 
page yt which some improvement has not been introctuced. The 
Daily Nkws says: “It forms one of the best introductions^ the 
principles of the science, and to its practical applications in the 
problems of modern, and especially of English, government and 
society.” “ The book is 'written throughout,” says the EXAMINER, 

“ 'with admirable force, clearness, and brevit^i, every important 
part of the subject being duly considered. ” 

PAUPERISM : ITS CAUSES AND REMEDIES. Crown 8vo. 

5 ,f. (>d. 

In its number for March wth, 1871, ///<• Spectator rj/rf; “IVewisl 
I’rofcssor Fawcett 'would droote a little more of his time and energy 
to the practical consideration,of that monster problem of Pauperism, 
for the treatment of which his economic kncrwlcdge and popular 
sympathies so eminently fit him.” The volume nerw published may 
he regarded as an ansiuer to the above challenge. The seven 
chapters it comprises discuss the follmoing subjects: — I. “Pauperism 
and the old Poor La'w.” II. “ The present Poor Law System.’' 
III. ^^The Increase of Population.” IV. “ National Education; 
its Economic and Social Effects.” V. “Co-partnership and Co- 
operafjon.” VI. The English System of Land Tenure,” VII. 
“The Inclosure of Commons." The Athenaium calls the work 
“a repertory of interesting and 'well-digested informattbn.” 

ESSAYS ON POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SUBJECTS. By Pro. 

FEssoR Fawcett, M.P., and Millicent Garrett Fawcett. 

8 VO. 10s. 6 d. 

This volume contains fourteen papers, some of tohich have appeared 
in various journals and periodicals; others have not before been 
published. They are all on subjects cf great importance and uni¬ 
versal interest, and the names of the t'wo authors are a sufficient • 
^uaf^ntee that each topic is discussed 'with full knowledge, great 
ability, clearness, and earnestness. The following dfehsomeff the 
titles:—“Modern Socialism;” “ Free Education in its ,E^omic 
Aspects;” “Pauperism, Charity, and the Poor Law “ National 
Debt and National Prosperity;” “IVhat call be done forjhe 
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Agricultural Lal>ou\;ers “ The Education of Women;" “ The 
Electoral Disabilities of Women;" “ The House of Lords?'^ Each 
article is signed with the initials of its author. “In c^’ery 
respect a ioork of note and value. . . They will all repay the 
perusal of the thinking reader ."— Daily News. " 

Fawcett (Mrs.)T?-rOUTICAL ECONOMY EOR BEGIN¬ 
NERS. WITH QUESTIONS. By Millicent Garrett 
F.awcett. New Edition. tSmo. 2 s. 6 d. 

In this little work are explained as briefly as possible the most im¬ 
portant principles of Political Economy, in the hope that it will he 
useful to beginners, and perhaps be an assistance to those who are 
desirous of introducing the study of Political Economy to schools. 
In order to adapt the book especially for school use, questions have 
been added at the end of each chapter. In the new edition each 
page has been carefully revised, and at the end of each chapter, 
after the questions, a few little puzzles have been added, zohich -will 
give interest to the book, and teach the learner to think for himself. 
7/a'D.mi.y News it “clear, compact, and comprehensrve 
and the Spectator says, “Mrs. Fawcett’s treatise is perfectly 
“Suited to its purpose.’’ 

Freeman (E!. A., M.A., D.C.L.) —HISTORY OF 
FEtlERAI. tiOVERNMENT. See p. 7 of p.eceding His- 
roRiwAL Catalogue. 

Godkin (James).— the land war IN IRELAND. A 

ilistory for the Times. By James Godkin*, Author of “ Ireland 
and her Churches,” late Irish Correspondent of the 'rimes. Svo. 

I2J. 

A Ilistoiy of the Irish Laiui Question. “ There is probably no other 
acemmtso compemlio^s and Jti complete. FORTNiGliTLYREyiEW. 

Guide to th? Unprotected, in Every Day •'Matters Rc- 
Jrting to Property and Income. By a Banker’s Daughter. 
I'hiiJ Edition. E.xtra fcap. Svo. 31’. (sd. 

Many widows and single ladies, and all young people, on first 
pofsessing money of their own, are in want of advice when they 
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have commonplace business matters t^ transact. The author of 
^is 2»orh xuritcsfor those zv/to knozu nothing. Her aim throughout 
is to avoid all technicalities; to give plain atid practical directions, 
not only as to zohat ought to be done, but halt) to do it. “Many an 
unprdtKted female zvill bless the head vjhich planned and ihafeifld 
zuhich compiled this admirable little manual. . . . This book zoas 
very much wanted, and it could not h^ve been better done ."— 
•Moitl'.'lN.'; .' 5 TAR. 


Hill.— CHILDREN OF THE STATE. THE TRAINING OF 
JUVENILE PAUPERS. By F'i.ouknce Hill. Extia fc.ap.. 
8 vo. cloth. 5^. 

In this zfork the author discusses the various systems adopted in this 
and other countries in the treatment of pauper children. The 
Birmingham Daily Gazeite ra/A iV “« valuable contribution 
to the great and important social question zohich it so ably and 
thoroughly discusses; and it must materially aid in producing a 
wise method of dealing with the Children of the State." 

» 

Historicus.— LETTERS ON SOME QUESTIONS ,OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. Reprinted fronj tlie Times, with 
considerable Additions. 8vo. qs. 6 d. Also,. ADDITIONAL 

LETTERS. Svo. 2r. 6 d. 

*» ' 

The author s intention in these Letters zvas to illustrate in a popular 
form clearly-established principles of law, or to refute, as occasion 
required, errors zohich had obtained a mischievous currency. lie 
has endeavoured to establish, by sufficient authority, propositions 
zohich have been inconsiderately impugned, and to point out the 
various methods of reasoning zohich have led some modern writers 
to erroneous conclusions. The volume contains: Letters on “Kecog- 
^nition;” “On the Perils of Intervention;" “The Rights and 
Duties of Neutral Nations;" “On thp Lazo of Blockade;" “On 
Neutral Trade in Contraband of iVar;" “ On Belligerent Viola- 
tion Neutral Rights;" “The Foreign Enlistment Act;" “The 
Right of Search;" extracts from letters oft the I^fiir of the 
Trent; and a paper on the “Territoriality of the Mi^.ant 
Vessel."—“Lt is seldom that the doctrines of International Laz^ on 
debateable points have been stated zuith more vigour, precision, and 
certainty."— StLTVV .’ DA.-y Review. 
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Jevons.— “Works by ^W. Stanley Jevons, M.A., Professor ot 
Logic and Political Economy in Owens College, MancheSl'er. (For 
other Works by the same Author, see Educational and Philo¬ 
sophical Catalogues.) 

‘ U 

THE COAL QUESTION : An Inquiry Concerning the Progress 
of the Nation, and the Probable Exhaustion of our Coal Mines. 
Second Edition, revised. 8vo. lor. 6 d. 

''Day by day,” the author says, "it becomes more evident that the 
coal toe happily possess in excellent quality and abundance is the 
mainspring op modern material civilization,” Geologists and 
other competent authorities have of late been hinting that the 
supply of coal is by no means inexhaustible, and as it is of vast 
importance to the country and the world generally to kneno the real 
state of the case. Professor fevons in this work has endeavoured to 
solve the question as far as the data at command admit. He 
believes that should the consumption multiply for rather more than 
a century at its present rate, the average depth of our coal mines 
would be so reduced that me could not long continue our present rate 
of progress. " IVe have to make the momentous choice,” he believes, 
'^between brief greatness and long-continued prosperity.”—"The 
question df our supply of coal,” Pall Mall Gazette, "be¬ 

comes a question obviously of life or death. . . . The whole case is 

stated with admirable clearness and cogency . IVe may regard 

his statements as unanswered and practically established.” 

THE THEORY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 8vo. ^s. 

In this xvork Professor Jevons endeavours to construct a theory of 
Political Economy on a mathematical or qtcantilative basis, believing 
that many of the commonly received theories in this science are per¬ 
niciously erroneous. The author here attempts to treat Economy 
as the Calculus of Pleasure and Paistf and has sketched ouf, almost 
irrespective of preinous opinions, the form which the science, as i( 
seems to him, must ultimately take. The theory consists in apply¬ 
ing the differential calculus to the familiar notions of Wealth, 
Utility, Value, Demand, Supply, Capital, Interest, Labour, and 
all the other notions belonging to the daily operations of industry. 
As the complete theory of almost every other science involves tne use'' 
of that talculus, so, the author thinks, we cannot have a true theory 
cf Political Economy without its aid. "Professor Jevons has done 
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invaluable servke by courageously claiming^ polUical economy to be 
**tt{ctly a branch oj Applied Westminster 

Review. 

•Martin.-^TIIE statesman’s year-book ; A Su;«t3tal 

and Historical Annual of the Stales of the Civilized World. 
Handbook for Politicians and Merchant^ for the year 1873. By 
.Frederick Martin. Tenth Annual Publication. Revised after 
Official Returns. Crown 8vo. lor. (sd. 

> 

The Statesman’s Year-Book is the only work in the English languai;c 
which furnishes a clear and concise account of the actual conditio j 
of all the States of Europe, the civilized countries of Americaf 
Asia, and Africa, and the British Colonies and Dependencies in 
all parts of the world. The new issue of the work has been revised 
and corrected, on the basis of official reports received direct from the 
heads of the leading Gova-nmmts of the world, in reply to letters sent 
to them by the Editor. Through the valuable assistance thus given, 
it has been possible to collect an amount of information, political, 
statistical, and commercial, of the latest date, and of unimpeachable 
trustworthiness, such as no publication of the same kind has ever 
been able to furnish. “As indispensable as Bradshaw ."— TiME.s. 

Phillimore.— PRIVATE LAW AMONG'the'romans, 
from the Pandects. By John George Philli.more, Q.C. 8vo. 

16s. 

The author's belief that some knowledge oJ the Ronutn System of 
Municipal Law will contribute to improve our own, has induced 
him to prepare the present work. His endeavour has been to select 
those parts of the Digest which would best show the grand manner 
in which the Roman jurist dealt with his subject, as well as those 
which most illustrate the principles by which he was guided in 
establishing the gpeat lines and propositions ofjurisprudence, which 
every lawyer must have frequent occasion to employ. "Mr. Philli- 
more has done good service towards' the study of jurisprudence in 
this country by the production of this volatile. The work is ot^ 
' wltlch should be in the hands of every studeni ."— AjheN/EUM. 

£tllith< —Works by Professor Goldwin Smith :— 

A LETTER TO A WHIG MEMBER OF THE SOUTIIeRN 
independence association. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
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Smith (Prof. G.) — continued. 

This is a Letter, sm itten in 1864, to a member of an Association 
fornfed in this country, the purpose of which sous ''to lend assistance 
to the S/a^e-osoners of the Southern States in their attempt to cfect-a 
disruption of the American Commonwealth, and to establish an 
independent Tenoer, having, as they declare. Slavery for its corner¬ 
stone." Mr. Sfttitk endeavours to shoso that in doing so they 
svould have committed a great folly and a still greater crime. 
Throughout the Letter many points of general and permanent 
importance are discussed. 

THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: RYM, CROMWELI., 
PITT. A Course of Lectures on the Political History of England. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. New and Cheaper Edition. 5,?. 

"A 'Work 'whiih neither historian nor politician can safely afford to 
neUect." —Sati'rd.W Review.” There arc outlines, ckarlyand 

boldly sketched, if mere outlines, of the three Statesmen 'who give the 
titles to his lectures, 'which a re'well deserving of study. ”—Sl’ECT.vroK. 

Speial Duties Considered with Reference to the 

ORGANIZATION OF EEFORT IN AVORKS OE I!i;- 
'NKyOLENCE AND PUBLIC UTILITY. By a Man of 
Busines-S. (vVili-iam Ratiibone.) Fcap. Svo. 41. 6 d. 

The contents of this'valuable little book are —/. Social Disintegra¬ 
tion." IL. "Our Charities—Done and Undone." IN. "Organize.- ' 
tion,and Individual IJencvolence—their Achievements and Short¬ 
comings." IV. “ Organization and Individualism—their Co¬ 
operation Indispensable." V. ^'Instances and Experiments." VI 
“'Ihe Sphere of Covernment." ’^Conclusion." 'J’he vu-ws urged 
are no sentimental theories, but have grown out of the practical cx- 
ptricncc acquired in actua- 'work. "Mr. Rathbone's earncst^and 
large-hearted little book 'will help to generate both a larger and 'wiser 
charity." —Bkitish Quartf.ri.y. 

tephen (C. E.)— the service of the pooji ; 

Being an Inquiry into the Reasons for and against ti e Establish¬ 
ment OT Religious Sisterhoods for Charitable Purposes. By 
f .ARpLiNE Emilia Stephen. Crown Svo. 6 s. 6 d. 

Miss Stephen defines Religious Sisterhoods as "associations, the 
organization of which is based upon the assumption that works of 
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chanty are either acts of ■worship in themselves, or means to an end, 
end being the spiritual welfare of Vie objects or the pa-formers 
of those -works:' Arguing from that point of vie-w, she devotes the 
first^ part of her volume to a brief history of religious associations, 
takinnas specimens —/. The Deaconesses of the Primitive Chjci’lH. 
11 . TheBeguincs. III. The Third Order of S. Francis. IV. The 
Sisters of Charity of S. Vincent de Paul. V. The Deaconesses of 
•Modern Germany. In the second part, ^liss Stephen attempts to 
show -what are the real wants met by Sisterhoods, to what extent the 
same -wants may be effectually met b-y the organization of corre¬ 
sponding institutions on a secular basis, and -what are the reasons 
for endeavouring to do so. “ The ablest advocate of a better line 0/ 
-work in this direction than we have ever seen.” — Examiner. 

Stephen (J. F.)— a general view oe the 

CRIMINAL LAW OE' ENGLAND, By James E'itzjames 
Stephen, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Member of the Legislative 
Council of India. 8vo. l8r. 

'The object of this -work is to give an account of the gemral scope, 
tendency, and design of an important part of our institutions, 
of -which surely none can have a greater moral significance, or be 
more closely connected -with broad principles of morality'and 
politics, than those by -which men rightfully, dclibcralfly, and in 
cold blood, kill, enslave, and otherwise torment their fellow- 
creatui-ps. The author bclie-ocs it possible to explain the principles 
of such a system in a manner both intelligible and interesting. 
The Contents are —/. "The Pro-oince of the Crimuial la-w.” 
II. "Historical Sketch of F,nglish Criminal la-w.” III. "Defi¬ 
nition of Crime in General.'' IV. "Classification and Definition 
of Particular Crimes.” V. "Criminal Procedure in General.'' 
VI. "English Criminal Procedure.” VII. "The Principles op 
Evidence in Relation to the Criminal La-w.” VIII. "English 
Rules of E-oidenet.” IX. "English Criminal Legislation.” 
The last ifs pages are occupied -with the discussion of a number 
of important cases. "Readas feel in*his book the confidence -which 
attachis to the -writings of a man -who huts a great practical 
acijuainlance with the matter of lohich he -writes, and^^wyers -will 
agree that it fully satisfies the standard of projessional acc^^cy,” 
—Saturday Review. "His stylets forcible andpcrsptfuous^nd 
singularly free from the unnecessary use of profpssioml ta'm ^’— 
Spectator. 
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STREETS AND LANES OF A CITY : being the Reminiscences 
of Amy Dutton, ^'^ith a Preface by the Bishop of Sa'H'Sburv. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6 ii. 

» 

This attic volume records "a portion of the experience^^selected out "if 
'' ovcrflotviug materials, of t-ioo ladies, during sroeral ftars of devoted 
work as district parochial visitors in a large population in the 
North of EnglaTtd." The "Keminiscences of Amy Dutton^’ serve 
to illustrate the line of argument adopted by Miss Stephen in her 
work on the “Service of the Poor," because they shoiu that as in one 
aspect the lady visitor may be said to be a link beaveen rich and 
poor, in another she helps to blend the “religious" life with the 
“ secular," and in both does service of extreme value to the Church 
and Nation. “A record only too brief of some of the real por¬ 
traits of humanity, painted by a pencil, tender indeed and sympa¬ 
thetic, but with too clear a sight, too ready a sense of humour, and 
too conscientious a spirit ez'cr tg exaggerate, extenuate, or aught set 
doton in malice ."— Guardian. 


Thornton,— ON LABOUR : its Wrongful Claims and Rightful 
cDues ; Its Actual Present .State and Possible Future. By William 
ThoIv'.as Thpk.nton, Author of “ A Plea for Peasant Proprietors,” 
etc. Second Edition, revised. 8vo. 14^. 

The object of this volume is to endeavour to fnd “a Cure for human'' 
destitution," the search after "which has been the passion and the 
"work of the author’s life. The zvork is divuied into four books, 
and each book into a number of chapters. Book I. “Labour’s 
Causes of Discontent." 11 . “Labour and Capital in Debate." 
III. “Labour and Capital in Antagonism." IV. “Labour and 
Capital in Alliance." All the highly important problems in Social 
and Political Economy connected "with Labour and Capital are 
here discussed "with knozaledge, vigour, and originality, and for a 
noble purpose. Thernew edition has been thoroughly revised and 
considerably ^nlarged. “ IVe cannot fail to recognize m his "work 
the result of independent thought, high moral aim, and generous 

intrepidity in a noble cause . A really valuable contribution. 

The number of facts accumulated, both historical and statistical, 
make an especially valuable portion of the zuork ."— WESTMINSTER 
Review.'^ 




WOI^KS CONNECTED WITH THE SCIENCE 
OR THE HISTORY OF LANGUAGE. 

f) 

(For Editions of Greek and Latin Classieal Authors, Gram- " 
mars, and other School ivorks, see Educational Catalogue.) 

Abbott.— A SIIAKESPERIAN GRAMMAR: An Attempt to 
illustrate some of the Differences between Elizabethan and Modern 
English. By the Rev. E. A. Abbott, M. A., Head Master of the 
City of London School. For the Use of Schools. New and 
Enlarged Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. Or. 

The object of this loork is to furnish students of Shakespeare %nd 
Bacon with a short systematic account op some points ofniifference 
between Elizabethan Syntax and our own. The demand for a third 
editian ivithin a year of the publication of the first, has encjjuraged 
the authVr to endeavour to make the work someiuhat more ineful, 
and to render it, as far as possible, a complete hook of nfrencefor 
all difiiculties of Shakesperian Syntax or Prosody. For this purpose 
the whole of Shakespeare has been re-read, and an attempt has been 
made to include within this edition the explanation of every 
idiomatic difiiculty (where the text is not confessedly corrupt) that 

comeswithin the province of a grammar as distinct from a glossary. 

The great object being to make a useful hook of referem for students 
^ndfor classes in schools, several Plays have been indexed so fully , 
that with the aid of a glossary ami hktorical notes the references 
will serve for a complete commentary. “A critical inquiry, con- 
ductednvith great skill and knoivledge, and wit)/, all the appliances 
of modern philology ."-Vkxx Mall Gazette. "Fahiabi^not 
only as an aid to the critical study of Shakespeare, but as tmdi^to 
familiarize the reader with Elimbethan English in general.\- 
ATHENAiUM. 
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Besant^.— STUDIKS CN EARLY FRENCH POETRY. By 
Walter Besant, M.A. Crown 8vo. 8x. td. 

A sort of vnp/cssion rests on most minds that IniitJi literature ivs^ins 
with the “siitele de Louis Quatorze;" any preiious li'jeratnrc being 
for the most fart nnkncr.i’n or ignored. Few knoto aliything of the 
enormous literary activity that began in the thirteenth century, was 
carried on by Ru\chcuf, Marie de France, Gaston de Foi.e, 'J'iihanlt 
de Champagne, and Lorris; was fostered by Charles of Orleans, 
by Margaret of Valois, by Francis the First; that gave a crosod of 
versifiers to P'rance, enriched, strengthened, developed, andfixed the 
French language, and prepared the way for Corneille and for 
Racine. The present work aims to afford information and direction 
touching these early efforts of France in poetical literature. "In one 
moderately sized volume he has contrwed to introduce us to the very 
best, if not to all of the early French poets .”— Atiien.EUM. 
'‘Industry, the isisight of a scholar, and a genuine ctithusiasm for 
his subject, combine to make it of very considerable value .”— 
Spectator. 

Ha4e^.— LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. Witli Notes, Philo- 
logicaPand F*planatory, and an Introduction on the Teaching of 
English. Clfiefly for use in Schools. Edited by J W. Hai.e.s, 
M.A., late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Christls College, C.am- 
bridge ; Lecturer in English Literature and Classical Composition 
at King’s College School, London; &c. &c. Extra fc.ap. 8vo. 
4^. bd. 

This work has been in preparation for some years, and part of it 
has been used as a class-book by the Editor for the last two years. 
It is intended as an aid to the Critical study of English Literature, 
and contains one or more of the larger poems, each complete, of 
prominent English Authors from Spenser to Shelley, including 
Burns' Saturday Night and Twa Dogs. In all cases the,^ori- 
ginal spelling and the text of the best editions have been given ; only 
in one or twff poems has it been deemed necessary ta..make slight 
■omissions and changes, that the "reverence due to boys might be 
•w^l observed.” The latter half of the volume is occupied w^th 
copious notes, critical, etymological, and explanatory, calculated to 
give the ifirner much insight in the structure and connection of the 
E'nglish tongue. An Index to the notes is appended. 
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Helfenstein (James).— a comparative gram^viar 

HE TEUTONIC LANGUAGES: Being at the same 
•time a Historical Grammar of the English Languagtf and com¬ 
prising Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Early hlnglish, Morlern Englisl^ 
Iceland!® (Old Norse), Danish, Swedish, Old Higli GeiJnan, 
Middle High German, Modern German, Old Saxon, Old Erisian, 
aiil Dutch. By James Helfenstein, I'lf.D. 8vo. iS.f. 

This worh traces the different stages of dci'elopmcnt tjirongh 7vhich the 
various Teutonic languages have passed, and the lavs vhich have 
regulated their growth, dhe reader is thus enabled to study the. 
relation which, these languages bear to one another, and to the F.iuy- 
lish language in particular, to -which special attention is devoted 
throughout. In the chapters on Ancient and Middle Teutonic 
languages no grammatical form is omitted the kno-wledge of -which 
is required for the study of ancient literatH?-e, -whether Gothic or 
Anglo-Sa.xon or Early English. To each chapter is prefixed a 
shetch sho-wing the relation of the Teutonic to the cognate languages, 
Grech, Latin, and Sanshrit. Those -who have mastered the booh 
will be in a position to proceed -with intelligence to the more claborftte 
works of Grimm, Bopp, Pott, Schleicher, and others. 

Morris.— HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH ACCI¬ 
DENCE,, comprising Chapters on the History and Dcvciopment 
of the Language, and on Word-formation. By the Rev. Richard 
Morris, LI,.D., Member of the Council of the Plilfol. Soc.. 
Lecturer on English Language and Literature in King’s College 
School, Editor of “ Sjrecimens of Early English,” etc., etc. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 6r. 

Dr. Morris has endeavoured to write a work -which can be profitably 
used by students and by the upper forms in our public schools. Ilts 
almost uncijualled hncrwlcdge of early English IJtcrature renders 
him peculiarly qualified to -write a -worhtof this kind; and English 
Grammar, he believes, -without a reference to'th^ older forms, must 
appeafs altogether anomalous, inconsistent, tind finintelligible. In 
the -writing of this volume, moreover, he has taken advanfagees^ the 
researches into our language made by all the most eminentmcha(M-s 
in England, America, and on the Continent. The author sh^s 
the place of English among the languages of the Suorld, exfioutid^ 
clearly and with great minuteness " Grimm's La-wf givB a brief 
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( 'hislory of the EngHs^ language and an account of the various 
dialects, investigates the history and principles of Ektaology, 
Orthtgraphy, Accent, and Etymology, and devotes several chapters 
to the cons’ideration of the various Parts of Speech, and the final 
(pne to Derivation and Word formation. 

Peile (John, M. 4 .)— AN introduction to creek 

AND LATIN ETYMOLOGY. By John Peile, M.A., 
Fellow and (.Assistant Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
formerly Teacher of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. 
New and revised Edition. Crown 8vo. los. 6 d. 

These Philological lectures are the result of Notes made during the 
author's reading for sotne years previous to their publication. These 
Notes 'iuere put into the shape of lectures, delivered at Christ’s 
College, as one set in the "Intercollegiate" list. They have been 
printed soith some additions and modifications, but substantially 
as they were delivered. "The book may be accepted as a very 
valuable contribution to the science of language ."— SATURDAY 
Review. 

Phi\oiop:y. —the journal of sacred and clas¬ 
sical phiLology. Four Vols. 8vo. 12s. 6 d. 

t 

THE JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. New Series. lidited by W. 
G. Clark, M.A., John E. B. Mayor, M.A., an<J \V. Ai.nis 
Wright, M.x\. Nos. I., II., III., and IV. 8vo. 4^. Cl. each. 
(Half-yearly.) 

Roby (H. J.)— A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, 
FROM PLAUTUS TO SUETONIUS. By He.nry John 
Rory, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Part 1 . containing:—Book I. Sounds. Book 11 . Inflexions. 
Book III. Word Foriyation. Appendices. Crown 8vo. Sr. 6 d. 

i 

This work is tly: result of an independent and careful study of the 
writers of thestrictly Classical period, the period embraced between 
dhe iime of Plautus and that of Suetonius. The author's aim has 
ban to give the facts of the language in as few words as possible, ft 
will be found that the arrangement of thebookand the treatment of 
the^various divisions differ in many respects from those ofprevious 
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grammars. Mr. Roby has given special prominence to the treat¬ 
ment of Sounds and Word-formation) and in the First Book he has 
done much tmvards settling a discussion which is at present largely 
engaging the attention of scholars, viz., the Peonuneiation of the 
Clas^cal languages. In the full Appendices will he found varheus 
valuSble details still further illustrating the subjects disctcsse^ in the 
text. The author's reputation as a scholar and critic is already 
well kuenvn, and the publishers are encouraged to believe that his 
present svork will take its place as perhaps the most original, exhaus¬ 
tive, and scientific grammar of the Latin language that has tver 
issued from the British press. "The book is marked by the clear 
and practical insight of a master in his art. It is a book whifi 
would do honour to any country ."— Athen-eum. "Brings befei e 
the student in a methodical form the best results of modern philology 
bearing on the Latin language ."— Scotsman. 

Taylor (Rev. Isaac).— WORDS AND Pi.ACES; >m, 

Etymological Illustrations of History, Ethnology, and Geography. 
By the Rev. Isaac Tayi.or. New Edition, thoroughly revised 
and condensed for School use. [Tn the pyess- 

This-work, as the Saturday Kv.yif.w ackncaoledges, "isonewhiih 
stands alone in our language." The subject is one ack^mdeiiged to 
be of the highest importance as a handmaid to History, Ethnology, 
Geography, an I recn to Geology; and Mr. Taylor's work has 
takeiijts place as the only English authority of value oivRic subjeit. 
Not only is the work of the highest value to the student^ but sotll be 
found full of interest to the general reader, affording him wonderjal 
peeps into the past life and wanderings of the restless race to which 
he belongs. Ev.ery assistance is given in the way of specially pre¬ 
pared Maps, Indexes, and Appendices ; and to anyone who wish, s 
to pursue the study of the subject further, the Bibliographical I.ist oj 
Books-will be found invaluable. 7yiirNoNCoNl''ORMlsT says, 7 V/e 
historical importance of ehe subject can scarcely be e.mggerated." 

"Ilis book," the ReaDiR says, "will be invaluable to the student oj 
English history." "As all cultivated minds fed curiosity about^ 
loca^ names, it may he expected that thi; will become a henisehold 
book," says the GUARDIAN. ^ 

Trench.— Works by R. Chenevix Trf.ncti, D.D., Arc?lbis^p of 
Dublin. (For other Works by the same Author, The0L0(*CAL 
Catalogue.) 
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Xrench (R. C.) — continued. 

Archbishop Trciuh has done much to spread an interest in tJlf'history 
of oiiy Encash tongue. He is acknoaoledgcd to possess an .in- 
common power of presenting, in a clear, instructive, and interesting, 
c manner, the fruit of his oiun extensive research, ae, well as the 
results of the labours of otha- scu-ntife and historical stucenls 
of language ; while, as AniliN/liUM says, "his sober judgment 
and sound sense are barriers against the misleading injlu'ence oj 
arbitrary hypotheses." 

SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. New Edition, 
enlarged. 8vo. cloth. I2f 

The study of synonyms in any language is valuable as a discipline for 
training the mind to close and accurate habits of thought; more 
especially is this the case in Greek-—"a language spoken by a people oj 
the finest and subtlest intellect; who saw distinctions where others saw 
none; who divided out to different words what others often wa'e 
content to huddle confusedly under a common term.” This work is 
recognized as a valuable companion to every student of the New 
festament in the original. 'This, the Seventh Edition, has been 
carSfully revised, and a considerable number of neso synonyms added. 
Appended isan Index to the synonyms, and an Inde.x to man- ‘^ther 
wqrds alluded to or explained throughout the work. ‘ 'He i-, 

ATlIENyKUM says, "a guide in this departmetU of^knowlcdge to 
whSin his readers 7 nay entrust themselves with confidence.” 

ON THE STUDY OF WORDS Lectures Addressed (originally) 
to the Pupils at the Diocesan Training .School, Winchester. 
Fourteenth Edition, revised and enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 4?. (sd. 

This, it is believed, was probably the first work which drew general 
attention in this country to the importance atid interest %f the 
critical and hisloricaf study of English. It still retains its pldte as 
one of the mart successful if tiot the only ixponcnt of those aspects 
jf l-ykrds of 'which it treats. The subjects of the scvfral lectures 
b^ire —/. "Introductory." II. "On the Eoelry of llords.” III. 
“&« the Morality of Words.” IV. "On the History of Wordi.” 
V. "On tlfe Rise of New Words.” VI. "On the Distinction oj 
Wfirds." VII "The Schoolmaster's Use of Words." 
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Trench’(R. C.) —continued. 

ENGLISH PAST AND PRESENt! Seventh p:dilion, revised 

■ and improved. Fcap. 8vo. 4J. (id. ^ I 

This is,a series of eight Lectures, in the first of which Archhisitop 
TreiAh considers the English language as it now is, decompotes some 
specimens of it, and thus discovers of what elements it is compact. In 
% the second Lecture he considers what the 'language might have been 
if the Norman Conquest had never taken place. * In the folloiving 
six Lectures he institutes from various points o/vievj a comparison 
between the present language and the past, points out gains which it 
has made, losses svhieh it has endured, and generally calls attention 
to some of the more important changes through which it has passetT, 
or is at present passing. 

A SELECT CLOSSARY OF ENGLISH WORDS USED 
FORMERLY IN SENSE,S DIFFERENT FROM TIIF.IR 
PRESENT. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4r. 

This alphabetically arranged Glossary contains many of the most 
important of those English words which in the course of time fiavt 
gradually channeJ their meanings. The author's object is ta,point 
out sonic of these ehans^es, to suggest henv manyjnore tj^erimay be, 
to shoiu how slight and subtle, while, yet most, real, these changes 
have often been, to trace here and there the progressive steps by 
whieftthe old meaning has been put off and the neiu put on—the 
exact road which a word has travelled. The author iius hopes to 
render some assistance to those who ngard this as a seiviecable dis¬ 
cipline in the training of their oiun minds or the minds of others. 
Although the book is in the form of a Glossary, it will be found as 
interesting as a series of brief well-told biographies. 

OjN SOME DEFICIENCIES IN OUR ENGLISH DICTION¬ 
ARIES : Being the substance of Two Pajicrs read before the 
I'hilological .Society. .Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 

’ 8vo. 3/. 

Wood.-jWorks by H. T. W. Wood,. B.^., Clare College, 
Cambridge : — 

YTIIE RECIPROCAL INFLUENCE- OF ENGLiai 11ND 
FRENCH LITERATURE IN THE ^EIGHTEEATH 
CENTURY. Crct,whi-8vo. is (id. 
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CHANGES IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE BET.WEEN 
THE PUBLICATION OF WICLIF’S BIBLE AND THAT 
OF THE AUTHORIZED VERSION ; a.d. 1400 to a u 1600. 
Crown Svo. r. 2 s. 6J. 

This Essav gained the Le Aas Prize for the year 1870.* Besides the 
Introductory Section explaning the aim and scope of the Essay, 
there are other three Sections and three Apptndiees, Section II. 
treats of "^English before Chaneer.” III. “ Chaucer to Ca'xton." 
IV. “From Caxton to the Authorized Version.” — Appendix: I. 
“Table of English Literature,” a.d. 1300— a.d. 1611. II. 
“ Early English Bible.” III. '^Inflectional Changes of the Verb.” 
This will be found a most valuabte help in the study of our language 
during the period embraced in the Essay. “ As we go with him,” 
the Athenajum says, “we learn something new at ez’cry step.” 


Yonge — HISTORY OF CHRJSTIAN NAMES. By Char¬ 
lotte M. Yonge, Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” Two 
Vols. Crown 8vo. i/, \s. 

<■ ^^liss Yonge^s work is acknowledged to be tlie aiUkoriiy on the interest^ 
i^tg subject of which it treats. Until she wrote on the subject^ the 
history of navies —Christian Names as distinguished from 
SurnaiVwiS —been but little examined ; nor why one should he 
popular and another forgotten — 7 vhy one should flourish through- 
otfC* Europe^ another in one country alonc.^ anotherb:fdround some 
pett^ district. Jji each case she has tried to find out luhcnce tld 
name cavie^ 7 ohether it had a pab’ouy and 7 vhether the pah’on took 
it from the myths or heroes of his ozvn country^ or from the mean- 
ing of the zvords. She has then tried to classify the names^ as to 
treat them merely alphabetically tvoidd destroy all their interest and 
connection. They are classified first by language, beginning with 
JJebreiv and coming dmvn through Creek and Latin to Celtic^ 
Tiutonic, Slavonic, and other sources, ancient and modern ; then 
by meaning or spirit^ An ahnost exhaustive treatment o^ ih* 
subject , , . The painstaking toil oj'a thoughtful and cultured min 
on a most inkresti/igtheme.^^ — London Quarterly^ 


aiIWM’lBp||m|ers, lonoon. 

♦ • r. ftoa4, c«icifna,7ooaM 







